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INTRODUCTION. 


SiNCX  the  Kits  M&U  was  first  published,  in  1856,  there  has  been  an 
increasijig  demand  for  a  fresh  edition,  and  it  is  to  satisfy  this  demand 
diat  the  present  reprint  has  been  put  through  the  press. 

Though  professing  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  legends,  or  garland  of 
chronicles,  the  Rils  M^  is  in  fact  the  first  and  most  important 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Goozcrat  hitherto  made.  It  is  the  work  of 
aprofouod  and  accurate  scholar,  pervaded  by  a  thorough  and  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  the  people  whose  historical  phases  and  domestic 
life  he  has  in  this  work  so  vividly  depicted.  And  though  the  Author 
in  his  original  Preface  modestly  disclaimed  for  his  book  all  preten- 
aons  to  a  scientific  character,  the  work  is  in  truth  eminently  scientific, 
and  shows  us  Goozerat  under  each  of  the  great  dynasties  which  have 
swayed  her  destinies ;  and  whether  under  the  Wullubhee  kings,  the 
Chivadfis  or  Ch^ookyas  of  Unhilwara,  the  renowned  Sultans  of 
Goozerat,  or  the  even  more  famous  house  of  Timur  the  lame;  whether 
he  describes  Goozerat  under  the  GuikowSr  or  the  Guejphs,  we  find  his 
pictures  not  only  true  but  pleasing,  not  only  accurate  but  interesting. 

When,  too,  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  time  compre- 
hended in  this  sin^e  volume,  stretching  as  it  does  from  the  days 
(rf  the  half-fabulous  monarchs  of  Wullubhee  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Forbes 
has  most  ably  acquitted  himself  of  his  interesting  task,  and  it  is  im- 
possible ■  to  say  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  all  Goozerat 
officials  to  the  Author  of  the  Ris  Mall  He  has  brought  home  to 
OS  no  less  Sidh  Raj,  "the  Lion  of  Victory,"  and  the  politic  Koomar 
pa  than  Ahmed  Shah,  or  the  gallant  Mahmood  Begurra — the  one  the 
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founder  of  that  proud  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Sibhennutee,  which  the 
Mohummedan  historians  loved  to  call  the  "  ornament  of  cities,"  and 
the  other  the  conqueror  alike  of  Gurh,  Gimtr  and  Powan-gurh 
ChSmp^ner ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  us  the  Emperor 
Akbqr  and  D^mijee  Guikow&r,  and  described  the  first  advent  of  the 
British  power. 

It  is  easiest  to  picture  what  the  official  mind  would  be  without 
him,  by  referring  to  the  obsolete  opinions  held  on  most  important 
questions  of  tenure,  &c.,  as  shown  in  the  old  Revenue  Selections  ; 
though  indeed  we  also  find  there  that  the  lucid  intellect  of  Elphin- 
stone  had  already  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  had  pre- 
vented grievous  injustice  being  done  to  large  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. Still,  even  now  it  is  most  instructive  to  read  any  of  the 
Government  selections  relating  to  Goozerat  after  a  careiul  study  of 
RSsMail 

When,  too,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  excepting  the  RSs  M513,  there 
is  no  other  work  which  affords  any  check  to  the  mass  of  error  that 
may  be  found  in  most  of  the  Government  Selections  relating  to  Goo- 
zerat, and  when  we  also  remember  that  not  only  are  these  Selections 
liberally  quoted  by  parties  in  any  ordinary  dispute,  but  often  accepted 
by  Government  itself,  as  works  laying  down  dicta  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal,  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  benefit  conferred  by  the 
R3s  MSU  on  Government  olhcials  of  every  c\as£ 

To  give  an  example  of  some  of  these  errors  I  will  quote  from  one 
of  the  best  Selections, — I  refer  to  that  containing  Colonel  Walker's 
reports  on  the  province  of  Kiteew4r, — and  from  that  select  one  of 
the  most  interesting  reports,  viz.,  that  on  Soreth. 

At  paragraph  33  Colonel  Walker  speaks  of  Sher  Khdn  BSbi,  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  Mohummedan  families  in  the  province, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had  governed  large  districts, 
as  "  a  soldier  of  fortune." 

Lower  down,  in  paragraph  37,  we  find  the  following  astounding 
statement,  viz.,  "  Sher  KhSn  did  not  long  survive  his  establishment 
"  in  SoretK  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saldbat  KMn,  who 
"  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  Goozerat,  and  left  his  son  fiah&door 
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"  Khan  at  Joonitgadh  in  possession  of  the  Government"  The  reader 
will  probsbly  be  surprised  to  hearthat  Sher  KhSn  long  survived  his 
establishment  in  Soreth ;  that  so  &r  from  his  being  succeeded  by  his 
Mm  Sal&bat  Kh^,  SaUbat  Kh&n  was  his  (Sher  Khan's)  father,  and 
tluit  Bahfidoor  Kh£n  so  far  from  being  his  grandson,  was  Sher  Khan 
himself  BahSdocHT  KMn  being  the  style  assumed  by  Sher  Khin  after 
becoming  independent  at  Joonigurh, 

And  so  again  in  para^ph  49 : — "  Salibat  Khtn  bequeathed  to  his 
"  sons  Dillut  Kh^  and  Zemin  Khin,  who  were  junior  to  Bahadoor 
"  Khan,  the  dbtrict  of  santwl."  The  truth  being  that  Bintwl  never 
belonged  to  Salibat  Khin,  and  that  Diler  Kh^n  and  Sher  ZATuhn 
KhSn  (not  Dillut  KMn  and  ZemSn  KhSn)  succeeded  their  &ther  in 
his  jigir  of  Goghi,  but  were  thence  expdled  by  Sohrib  Khin,  who 
aflerlrards,  through  the  influence  of  Burhan-ool-Moolk  at  the  court  of 
Delhi,  obtained  not  only  the  jigirdari  of  Gc^ht  Irom  the  Btbis,  but 
also  the  Naib-Foujdari  of  Soreth ;  and  it  was  when  exercising  these 
latter  functions  that  he  granted  Bintwi  in  jSgir  to  Diler  Khin  and 
Sher  Zamin  Khin,  as  he  saw  the  imprudence  of  alienating  this  in- 
fluential family. 

Now  the  Ris  Mili  is  almost  always  accurate,  and  even  where 
possibly  better  versions  of  historical  facts  may  be  offered  than  those 
accepted  by  Mr.  Forbes,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  he  had  the 
best  authori^  then  Available  for  his  statements.  The  researches  of 
Dt  Biihler'  show  that  the  four  kings  of  the  name  of  SheelAditya, 
mentioned  at  page  16  of  the  Ris  Mili,  may  be  increased  to  five. 
Dr.  Biihler  gives  the  date  of  this  fifth  monarch  as  SL  441  of  the  at 
present  unknown  era,  and  this  prolongation  of  the  rule  of  theWullubhee 
line  may  perhaps  eventually  show  that  the  Mlechh  destroyers  of 
this  renowned  city  were  some  of  the  earlier  Musalmin  invaders ;  even 
though  the  name  of  another  king  be  not  discovered,  and  added  to 
those  of  the  eighteen  of  the  line  at  present  known. 

With  regard  to  the  Solunkfaee  kings  of  Unhilwirft,  Dr.  Bdhler's 
lesearcbes  have  (see  his  "  eleven  land  grants  of  the  Chaulukyas  of 

>  Indiui  Andqnvy,  put  IxUi. ,  for  Janaaij,  iSTT^  , 
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"  Unbilwld  ")  shown  us  cause  to  believe  that  the  story  of  Mool  Rij'* 
arrival  at  S4muDt  Singh's  court,  as  given  by  Mr.  Forbes,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Pnibundh  Chintimunee,  is  a  ^brication  of  the 
chroniclers  and  bards,  and  that  in  reality  Mool  BAj  conquered  the 
Sarasvatimandal  by  force  of  arms.  He  gives  good  reasons  why  we 
should  consider  the  KuIeeSn,  where  Mool  Rij's  father  ruled,  was,  as 
stated  by  the  chroniclers,  in  the  K&nouj  dominions,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  KuleeSn  near  Bombay,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Forbes  (Ris  M^) 
and  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  He  modifies  the  date  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Forbes  to  Bheem  Dev  I.,  and  adds  a  new  monarch,  Tree- 
hoowun  Pal  (S.  1299),  as  a  twelfth  sovereign.  Dr.  Biihler  fiirthw 
shows  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Unhilw&ri  kingdom  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  principality  by  Luwun  Pmsid,  the 
WaghelS  chieftain  of  Dholk&,  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Bheem 
Dev  II.  Lawun  FrusSd  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Veer  Dhuwul, 
and  Dr.  Buhlei  shows  that  Veesul  Dev,  Veer  Dhuwul's  successor, 
displaced  Treehoowun  PSl  on  the  throne  of  Unhilwiri,  probably  by 
force  of  arms.  It  would  seem  from  local  tradition  in  Goozerat  that 
Veesul  Dev  made  Dubhoee  his  capital  previous  to  the  conquest  of 
Unhilff^  Puttun,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  inscriptions  found  at 
Dubhoee  may  elucidate  this  point  The  WaghelSs,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  township  of  WSghel,  in  North  Goozerat  (now  under 
R^dhanpoor),  were  the  most  renowned  branch  of  the  Solunkhees  in 
Goozerat,  and  a  local  poem  celebrating  the  nine  branches  of  the 
Solunkhees  commences,  "  The  greatest  branch  is  that  of  WSghel ; 
"  consider  them  most  excellent  Solunkhees." 

Dr.  Biihler,  at  page  5  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Chalookyas  of 
UnhilwSji,  points  out  that  the  reason  of  the  information  given  in  the 
Kis  Mil&  being  scanty  is  that  Somesvara's  *  Kirtikaumudt,  "  Rijase- 
khara's  "  Prabandh  Kosha,"  and  Harshagani's  "  Vastoop&lacharitra  " 
were  not  available  when  Mr.  Forbes  wrote. 

There  are  of  course  inaccuracies  in  dates  in  cases  where  legends 
are  faithfully  copied,  for  all  legends  are  notoriously  untrustworthy  in 
such  matters.     A  curious  insunce  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Gohil 


clan,  where  RSnjee  Gohil,  the  father,  is  represented  as  expelled  from 
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RSapoor  by  Mahmood  Beguni  while  MokhetSjee,  Gohil,  the  son,  is 
slain  in  battle  fighting  with  the  Emperor  Mohummed  Toghluk,  their 
respectiTe  dates  being,  Mahmood  B^uni  A.D.  1459  to  1511,  and 
Mohnnuned  Togluk  a.d.  1325  to  1351 ;  but  I  can  also  bear  witness 
that  the  original  legend  contains  precisely  this  anachronism. 

Though  the  rule  of  the  imperial  viceroys  under  the  house  of 
Timni  is  bat  briefly  twticed,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  so  long 
a  period  could  be  introduced  in  a  single  volume,  nevertheless  the 
concluding  days  of  the  imperial  mle  and  the  gradual  assumption  of 
the  paramount  sway  by,  first  the  Mahrattas  and  then  the  British,  is 
graphically  described. 

Imbued  as  he  was  with  a  thorough  admiration  for  the  R&jpoot  races, 
we  can  hardly  expect  Mr,  Forbes  to  be  quite  tail  to  the  Mahrattas ; 
but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  his  predecessors.  Colonel  Walker  and 
others,  are  equally,  if  not  more  piejudiced  against  them ;  and  even 
so  late  as  1841,  I  find  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  G.  Le  Grand  Jacob 
speaking  in  an  official  report  of  "  the  customary  Mahratta  process  of 
d^lutition.''  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  the  Mahrattas  to  point  out 
that  when  they  entered  Goozerat  they  were  hailed  as  deliverers  from 
the  Mogul  yoke,  and  to  show  that  the  decay  of  the  imperial  power 
was  caused  more  by  the  general  disaffection  of  the  Hindoo  chieftains, 
the  impatience  of  the  predatory  tribes,  whose  license  of  plunder  had 
been  sternly  checked,  and  the  efforls  towards  independence  of  the 
unperial  servants,  than  it  ever  was  by  the  Mahratta  incursions,  which, 
without  connivance,  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Mahrattas,  indeed,  in  Goozerat  almost  immediately  aimed  at 
territraial  acquidtion,  and  the  establishment  of  Peelijee  GuikowSr  at 
Songurh  was  speedily  followed  by  a  secret  treaty  with  RSjpeepla  for  an 
unobstructed  passage  through  his  territory,  and  an  unhindered  cross- 
ing of  the  Nerbudda  at  BSba  Piaiah's  fold  Owing  to  this  connivance 
with  the  Guikow&r,  the  chieftain  of  Rijpeepla  was  afterwards  enabled 
to  reconquer  his  ancient  capital  of  Nindod  and  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  N^dod  SarkSi.  It  was  owii^  to  the  Mahrattas  that  Eedur  was 
able  to  expel  its  Mohummedan  garrison,  and  that  the  tributary  SarkSr 
of  Now&nuggei,  in  the  peninsula,  which  had  been  made  Khftlsft  by 
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Aurai^eb,  was  able  again  to  resume  its  tributary  reiatiMis.  By 
Mahratta.  sufferance  the  ThSkoris  were  undisturbed  in  their  jSgirt  ol 
Pahlunpoor  and  Devec  (Deesa),  and,  but  fgr  Mahii^tta  moderation, 
neither  would  SherKhin  B3bi  and  his  descendants  have  been  allowed 
to  absorb  the  imperial  district  of  Soreth,  nor  would  many  other  of  the 
local  chieftains  of  the  peninsula  have  been  able  to  enlarge  their  petty 
holdings  into  extensive  principalities  by  wholesale  abstnption  of  the 
imperial  domain. 

One  of  the  reasons  ti^y  this  absorption  was  so  easy  was  this  :  in 
latter  tiraes,  as  the  imperial  hold  on  the  province  grew  more  slack,  it 
was  customaiy  to  farm  out  the  villages  for  a  fixed  sum  (jamil),  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  peninsula,  the  farmers  were  almost  invariably  the 
local  landholders,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  retain  a  hold  over  the 
villages  so  fanned  when  the  power  of  collecting  the  jamft  was  gone. 
In  almost  every  case  the  Mahrattas  were  very  moderate  in  their 
demands,  and,  indeed,  until  the  dme  of  Shiviim  Gfirdee  and  Mb&jee 
App&jee,  the  latter  of  whom  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  of 
the  En^ish,  not  only  were  the  amounts  of  tribute  levied  in  the 
peninsula  enforced  with  the  greatest  insularity,  but  the  actual 
sums  taken  were  insignificant  in  amount ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  T^ikh-i-Soreth,  so  late  as  A.D.  1803-4  BfibSjee  himself  had  to 
refund  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  tribute  levied,  owing  to  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  armies  of  the  JoonSgurh  DewSn. 

Mr.  Forbes  notices  that  the  Moolukgeeree  circuits  of  the  Mahrattas 
were  merely  copied  from  their  Mogul  predecessors,  from  whose 
official  nom'enclature  not  only  the  term  Moolukgeeree,  but  also  most 
of  the  official  titles  and  technical  revenue  terms,  etc,  in  Goozeiat 
are  borrowed. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  historical  detail  that  Mr.  Forbes's  volumes  are 
instructive.  About  one  fourth  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  customs  of  the  different  classes  of  natives ;  their 
religious  services,  marriages,  funerals  are  specially  dealt  with,  together 
with  their  ideas  regarding  Bboots,  and  other  popular  beliefs,  and  a  very 
able  and  elaborate  account  of  the  Rajpoot  land  tenures  under  the 
Mohummedans,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  British  is  also  fiinuahed. 

C.oo'i\c 
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Not  only  has  the  general  scheme  of  the  government  of  this  im- 
portant province  and  the  history  of  the  governing  dynasties  been  ac- 
curately and  &itUully  pomtrayed,  but  together  with  this  we  have  his- 
tories of  the  principal  Rdjpoot  houses,  who  then,  as  now,  were 
among  the  principal  nobles  of  the  empire;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  more  thorough  conception  of  the  times  depicted,  as  we  read 
of  the  subject  from  the  view  both  of  the  rulers  and  the  governed. 

There  are  but  few  other  books  of  reference  about  Goozerat,  and 
none  of  them  of  so  encyclopedic  a  character.  Bird's  "Goozerat"  con- 
tains, amongst  certain  historical  speculations  of  the  author,  a  translation 
of  the  smallest  and  least  important  portion  of  the  "  MiHtt-i-Ahmadi," 
and  that  translation  contains  several  errors.  Brigg's  "  Ferisht^  "  gives 
the  same  period  as  Bird,  also  with  a  few  errors.  Colonel  Tod  alone,  in 
his  "  Western  India,"  deals  with  the  UnhilwSri  kings  and  more  recent 
times,  while  ForbcB'  "  Oriental  Memoirs,"  and  a  few  others,  complete 
the  list 

These  works,  however,  instructive  and  valuable  though  they  are  in 
many  respects,  are  so  much  more  limited  in  their  scope  than  the  Ris 
MiU  that  they  fail  to  give  us  what  this  work  does,  viz.,  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  province  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  All  government  officials  will,  I  am  sure,  willingly 
acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  this  valuable  book,  and  not  only  will 
they,  as  well  as  others,  ^adly  hail  its  reprint,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
government  will  in  its  turn  be  better  served  accordingly  as  its  servants 
study  the  contents.' 


JOHN  W.  WATSON. 


BJUAcheri,  KAtkiAwAr, 
JVavemieri/A,  1877. 


>  It  hM  bccD  tbon^t  well  to  Tctun  in  Chii  Introduction  tlw  MUM  ibnn  in  the 
tfiiiiBgot  locUut  nuDM  which  has  been  used  by  the  Author.      (^iMtgli' 
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PREFACE. 


To  ancient  India — a  snbject  attractive  to  the  historian  and  the 
scholar — much  attention  has  been  directed  j  the  more  humble  task 
of  investigating  its  mediaval  story  has  been  comparatively  little 
attempted.  If,  however,  the  days  of  Asoka  and  of  Chundragoopt 
afford  a  nobler  field  of  enquiry,  it  should  not,  on  that  account,  be 
forgotten  that  the  times  which  .are  less  remote  are  more  practically 
connected  with  existing  Hindoostan.  Modem  India,  moreover, 
affords  a  safe  ba^  from  which  to  stretch  forward  to  immediately 
preceding  times,  while  as  loi^  as  these  shall  continue  to  be  covered 
with  darkness,  it  is  but  a  hazardous  task  to  grasp  at  the  light,  however 
splendid,  which  shines  beyond  them.  The  stranger  who  is  for  any 
length  of  time  resident  in  the  land  of  the  Hindoos  can  hardly  fail 
to  notice  customs  and  usages  of  that  people  which  are  evidently 
letics  of  a  state  of  socie^  not  long  gone  by — ^visions,  as  it  were,  of  a 
noble  vessel,  whose  phantom-like  outline,  if  only  by  an  illusion  such 
as  that  which  produces  the  Fata  Morgana,  exhibits,  in  exalted  reflec- 
tion, these  existing  things.  The  very  remains  of  Moslem  power 
themselves  are  most  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  race 
whose  rule  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  crescent,  and  from  even 
these  we  might  have  gathered  the  fact  that  many  a  splendid  metro- 
polis must  have  adorned  the  plains  of  Aryaverta  before  the  avalanche 
of  Mohummedan  invasion  fell  from  the  western  mountains  upon  the 
[and.  We  have,  however,  more  definite  traces  of  these  glories  of  by^ 
gone  days,  and  can  picture  to  ourselves,  at  least  in  outline,  the 
gorgeous  Kanouj,  the  mysterious  Yc^eeneepoor,  the  almost  fabulons 
metropolis  of  Bhoj.     Nor  did  the  cities  which  we  have  mentioned 


exist  alone.  The  monarchs  of  Kuleein  extended  their  sway  ovct  & 
territory  more  ample  still  than  that  which  owned  the  supremacy  of 
either,  and  equal,  at  least,  to  the  Punnir,  the  Chohiln,  or  the  Rithor 
was  the  Solunkhee  of  Unhilpopr. 

It  is  to  the  story  of  the  city  of  Wud  Rij,  and  of  the  Hindoo  prin- 
cipalities and  chieftainships  which  sprang  up  amidst  its  rains,  and 
which  have,  many  of  them,  continued  in  existence  to  the  present  day, 
that  the  reader's  attention  is  in  the  present  work  invited.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  subject— not  only  Indian,  but  also  local,  as  it  is — is 
likely  to  be  one  of  but  httle  general  interest,  nor  am  I  blind  to  many 
of  my  own  deficiencies  in  its  treatment  Eight  years'  residence  in 
Goozerat,  and  much  association,  public  and  private,  with  its  varied 
people,  from  the  banks  of  the  Taptee  to  those  of  the  Bun&s,  mayt 
however,  have  given  me  some  advantages. 

While  at  the  outset  disclaiming,  on  my  own  part,  all  pretensions  to 
Oriental  learning,  I  have,  nevertheless,  to  mention  that  I  have  received 
from  Hindoo  scholars  assistance  which,  though  it  detract  from  the 
merit  of  the  compiler,  will  not  be  thought  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
compilatioa 

To  the  late  Peerchundjee  Bhund^ee,  a  native  of  Marwar  and  a 
Jain  by  religion,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  conmiercial  class, 
which  is  usually  indifferent  to  literature,  was  a  proficient  in  both  the 
classical  and  the  popular  lore  of  his  nation,  I  am  obliged,  first,  for  the 
gift  of  a  copy  of  the  Prubundh  Chlntimunee,  and,  secondly,  for  in- 
dispensable assistance  in  translating  it 

To  Dulputiim  DSy4,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  native  of  Wudwdn,  on  the 
frontier  of  Soreth,  I  am  still  more  widely  indebted. 

I  had  not  been  very  long  in  Goozeiat  when,  in  the  coturse  of  my 
public  employment,  a  paper  was  placed  be- 
fore me  which  bore  the  characteristic  signa- 
tures of  two  bards.*  My  ctuiosity  was 
excited ;  I  made  enquiries,  and  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  suoh  of  the  class  as  were  within  myjeach.     Of  the 
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treasures  of  the  bardic  repertoire  I  thus  obtained  a  glimpse  which 
stimulated  iostead  of  satisfying  me.  I  soon  felt  that  native  assistance 
was  absolutely  necessary  both  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  those  who  possessed  the  legendary  hoard  in  which  I  desired  to 
participate,  and  also  to  furnish  me  with  some  knowledge  of  the  bardic 
dialect,  which  was  required  as  a  means  of  unlocking  the  casket  in 
which  the  treasure  was  contained.  Good  fortune  brought  early  to  my 
notice  the  name  of  the  Kuveshwur,  or  poet, — for  with  that  title 
DulputrSm  is  invested  by  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen, — and  I 
secured  his  services  in  a.d.  1848.  From  that  period  my  valuable 
coadjutor  has  been  almost  constantly  by  my  side.  It  was  some  time 
before  our  efforts  met  with  any  success,  although  I  fiirnished  him  with 
the  means  of  making  the  tour  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Goozerat, 
with  the  view  of  collecting  chronicles  and  traditions,  and  of  copying 
inscriptions.  It  might,  perhaps,  amuse,  but  would  certainly  weary, 
the  reader  were  I  to  describe  the  numerous  obstacles  which  we  found 
opposed  to  us,  by  ignorance,  jeaiousy,  and  avarice.  Sufficient  notion 
of  these  will  be  conveyed  when  I  mention  the  facts  that  I  was  some- 
times believed  to  be  employed  in  searching  for  concealed  treasure,  that 
at  other  times  my  object  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  detecting  flaws 
in  the  tides  to  lands  with  the  view  of  their  assumption  by  government, 
and  that  it  was  frequently  hinted  to  me  that  the  proper  return  for 
permission  to  extract  from  a  bardic  record  would  be  the  presentation 
of  a  viiiage  to  the  family  of  the  recorder.  Subsequently,  however,  my 
official  duties  brought  me  into  personal  contact  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
WS^ela,  JhiUA,  and  Gohil  clans,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a  hint 
from  one  of  these  traditionally-honored  feudal  lords  was  far  more 
iofluential  than  any  intreaties  which  I  could  use,  or  any  advantages 
which  I  could  offer.  As  Polidcal  Agent  in  the  Myhee  KantS,  I  found 
these  facilities  extended  not  only  to  the  clans  of  that'province,  but 
also  to  the  Guikow&r  territories  (from  the  authorides  of  which  I  had 
received  at  least  one  previous  rebuff),  and  through  the  kindness  of 
B^bi  Sahib,  the  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  Baroda  government  at  Puttun, 
I  secured  a  copy  of  the  Dwyitshr^y,  and  other  valuable  materials  from 
the  very  centre  of  interest — the  site  of  Unhilpoor.        ,-,         , 

■'  ih,.Goo>^lc 


My  researches,  pursued,  as  they  necessarily  were,  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation  from  tolerably  heavy  official  duties,  were  not  confined  to 
the  Jain  and  the  bardic  chronicles ;  I  availed  myself  also  of  every 
Oppoitunity  of  observing  Hindoo  popular  customs,  more  especially 
such  as  were  alluded  to  in  the  writings  and  traditions  which  I 
collected;  I  procured  copies  of  inscriptions  on  temples,  wells,  and 
tombstones,  and  I  examined  every  remnant  of  Hindoo  architecture 
which  I  found  myself  able  to  visit  In  this  last  department  of  enquiry 
much  assistance  was  furnished  me  by  Premchund  Sulat,  the  able 
architect  of  the  new  Jain  temple  at  Ahmedabad,  and  by  two  very  in- 
telligent persons  of  the  carpenter  caste — the  late  Turbhowundis,  and 
Bhoodhur  Day^r&m. 

Meanwhile  the  Goozerat  Vernacular  Society  sprung  up,  and  the 
Kaveshwur,  who  was  weU  prepared  for  the  purpose,  won  prizes  for 
two  essays, — on  popular  superstirions  in  Goozerat,  and  on  Hindoo 
castes — of  both  of  which  I  have  made  much  use  in  the  Fourth  Book 
of  the  present  work. 

My  return  for  a  liitiiCed  period  to  England,  and  the  valuable  per- 
mission of  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  my  inspecting  the  records,  have  enabled  me  to  complete 
my  labours.  The  result  is  now  placed  before  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that,  unworthy  as  it  is,  it  may  still  be  of  use  to  the  local  officer,  and 
may  interest  some  few  even  of  my  countrymen  at  home  in  the  fortunes 
of  their  fellow-subjects — tie  Hindoos  in  Goozerat. 

In  imitation  of  the  dtles  of  some  of  the  legends  from  which  it  is 
derived,  I  have  called  my  compilation  "  Eis  MSlfl,"  or  "A  Garland 
of  Chronicles."' 

'  As  the  present  work  is  wholly  popular,  and  advances  no  pietensioiis  to  a, 
scientific  chsfacler,  I  hare  used  the  common  form  in  Bpelling  names  which  are 
'ji  daily  use,  and  I  have,  in  olher  cases,  adopted  Ihe  mode  of  spelling  w ' '  ' 


periencc  has  shown  me  to  be  most  readily  accepted  by  the  eeneiul  reaiter.  Thus, 
for  the  correct  Khmab&yi't,  I  use  Cambay,  a  woid  which  nas  established  itself  in 
English  litentture  ;  nod  tor  the  classical  Aiihilpur  I  substitute  the  popular  Uakil- 
poor,  which  is  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  usual  sound  of  liic  vowels  in 
uigllsh.  I  have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  of  accenting  one  letter,  the  long  d, 
as  in  R£i  M£M.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  shoiud  be  pronounced  as  the  a  in  Mario. 
Hay  I  trouble  the  reader  so  lar  as  to  add,  that  the  jv  in  ^e  Smfh,  S^tOraai^, 
&c,  should  be  prononnced  u  the^  in  w^i  by,  &c.,  or  as  tne  igA  in  Ugh, 
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-A  UFE  UNBLAMABLE  AND  JUST." 


It  is  thought  that  the  admirers  of  the  R^  Mill&  will  be  gUd  to  know 
something  <rf  the  liie  of  the  author. 

Alexander  Kinloch  Forbeswas  bominLondoOiin  July,  1821, and 
educated  at  a  school  at  Finchley.  He  was  then  articled  to  an  archi- 
tect, but  having  in  1840  received  an  appointment  to  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  ftom  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  he  went  to  the  College  at 
Haileybury.  He  left  this  in  1843,  and  arrived  in  Bombay  in  November, 
»&43- 

He  ^>ent  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  service  as  Assistant 
CoUectw  in  Ahmednugger  and  KJiandeish,  and  in  November,  1846, 
went  to  Ahmedabad  as  Assistant  Judge.  From  this  time  till  he  went 
home,  in  Maich,  1854,  he  served  continuously  in  Goozerat,  not  in  the 
judidal  department  only,  but  also  in  the  appointments  of  First 
Asnstant  Collector  at  Ahmedabad  and  Political  Agent  in  the  Myhee 
K^nt^.  During  his  fiirlough  he  worked  up  all  the  materials  he  had 
got  together  during  these  years  into  the  KSs  M&li,  which  was  pub- 
lished iD  1856. 

He  returned  to  India  at  the  end  of  rS56,  and  went  to  Sural  as  Act- 
ing Ju^,  and  in  1858  served  in  the  same  capacity  inKhandeish.  But, 
IS  was  to  be  expected,  he  found  the  Mabiatta  country  tame  and  unin- 
teresting after  Goozerat,  which  he  appreciated  so  highly,  and  on  the 
Political  Agency  of  KSteew&r  falling  vacant,  he  applied  for  it,  at  the 
same  tiine  e^qnessing  his  willingness  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  service  in 
that  appointment     It  was  then  much  less  thought  of  and  oot  ao  well 
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paid  as  now ;  so  that  this  offer  showed  how  little  he  had  of  the  ordinary 
ambition  of  getting  on  in  the  service;  The  appointment,  however,  was 
not  given  to  him,  but  in  September,  1859,  when  he  was  about  to  leave 
his  acting  appointment  in  Khandeish  for  a  lower  one,  he  unexpectedly 
received  from  Lord  Elphinstone  an  order  to  go  immediately  to  Kitee- 
wSr  and  take  temporarily,  and  with  special  powers,  the  appointment 
which  had  been  refused  him  shortly  before.  The  circumstances  of  the 
province  had  in  the  meantime  changed,  and  the  occasion  was  press- 
ing, as  the  W%hars  in  Okamandal  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  requir- 
ing the  despatch  of  a  military  force  from  Bombay  to  coerce  them,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  disturbances  might  extend  to  the  rest  of  KS- 
teew^.  Mr.  Forbes,  thereJbre,  made  no  objection,  bnt  went  al  very 
short  notice;  and  by  March,  i860,  the  Wdghars  were  subdued,  and  his 
special  work  done.  A  permanent  vacancy  could  not  be  made  for  him 
in  KiteewSr,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  Sural  as  Acting  Judge.  But 
his  proceedings  in  KSteew^,  and  his  reports  on  the  settlement  and 
government  of  the  province,  were  highly  approved  both  by  the  Bombay 
government  and  the  home  authorities,  and  in  March,  t86i,  Sir  George 
Clerk  gave  him  the  acting  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Government 
In  December  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  and  Sir  George  Clerk  wrote  that  he  felt  bound  to  offer  it  to 
him,  Sony  as  he  should  be  to  lose  him  from  the  secretariat  The 
work  of  the  latter,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  much  to  Mr.  Forbes's 
taste  as  judicial  business,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  appointment 
in  the  Sudder  Court,  which  in  August,  1862,  made  him  a  Judge  of  the 
Bombay  High  Court,  and  in  this  he  remained  tillJiis  death.  The  only 
other  ofRce  he  held  was  the  honorary  one  of  Vice-Chanccllor  of  the 
University,  which  Sir  Bard e  Frere  gave  him  in  December,  1864.  He 
diedat  Poena  on  August  31st,  1865,  after  a  short  illness,  having  shortly 
before  completed  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Mr.  Forbes's  administrative  capacity  is  proved  by  the  name  he 
made  in  each  department  in  which  he  served,  and  by  the  value  set 
on  his  services  by  governors  of  such  great  though  various  ability  as 
Lord  Elphinstone,  Sir  George  Cleric  and  Sir  Battle  Frere.  Of  his 
learning  and  literary  skill  the  R£s  M&1&  is  the  most  la^ng  record. 
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Though  it  was  from  the  first  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  were 
inclined  to  studies  of  the  sort,  and  favourably  received  by  some 
English  papers,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  years  ago  the 
kind  of  research  which  it  shows  was  far  less  fashionable  than  now, 
when  every  district  has  its  own  historian  of  one  sort  or  another. 
And  so  it  has  come  to  pass,  as  Dr.  Wilson  with  his  usual  acuteness 
predicted  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Forbes's  death,  that  the  R3s  Maia  is 
more  highly  valued  as  time  goes  on,  because  the  very  multiplication 
of  works  of  this  sort  has  proved  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  the 
standard  of  its  excellence.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  whose  acquaintance 
Mr.  Forbes  had  made  at  Mount  Aboo  in  1853,  and  whom  he 
regarded  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  affection,  compared  it 
favourably  with  the  work  which  had  long  been  looked  on  as  the 
first  of  the  sort,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  is 
worth  giving  entire : — 

" Numuch,  Jan.  30,  1857. 
"  My  dear  Forbes, — Best  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  Surat,  but 
my  fece,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  turned  towards  Lucknow,  where  1  am 
off  post-haste.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met  you  again.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  and  edified  by  your  book,  which  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  Tod.  I  wish  I  could  have  talked  overGoozerat 
with  you,  I  took  a  ride  round  it  last  month.  With  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  Forbes, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"H,  M.  Lawrence," 
It  must  seem  particularly  surprising  to  those  who  know  by 
experience  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  any  local  Kistoiy  in  this 
country  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  a  little  over  seven  years  from  first  going 
to  Gooierat  and  beginning  to  study  its  language,  should  have  collected 
such  stores  of  information,  and  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  everything  connected  with  the  province.  Mr,  DalpaliW  Dfiya- 
bhai,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  1848  as  a  Goozerathi  pundit, 
has  g^ven  an  account  of  his  mode  of  study.  He  had  before  that 
begun  to  collect  manuscripts  and  to  take  copies  of  them,  and  at  first 
used  to  read  Goozerathi  poetry  with  Mr.  Dalpaliim  for  two  hours  a 
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day.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  for  the 
purpose  or  collecting  and  translating  Goozeiathi  works,  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  other  gentlemen,  founded  the  Goozerat  Vernacular 
Society,  in  connection  with  which  a.  library,  newspaper,  and  school 
were  soon  afterwards  established  at  Ahraedabad.  Mr.  Forbes  himself 
translated  an  essay  on  Evil  Spirits  (BhQt  Nibandh),  which  was  written 
in  Goozerathi  for  the  Vernacular  Society.  When  he  went  to  the  Myhee 
KAntSi  in  1852  he  used  to  have  letters  of  invitation  written  to  any 
Bh&ts  ChSjans  or  Brahnian  poets  whom  he  heard  of  as  likely  to  give 
him  information  or  tell  him  legends,  and  he  kept  by  him  a  stock  of 
shawls,  turbans,  &c,  as  presents  to  these  bards.  He  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  chief  of  the  Swami  Nariyan  sect  at  Ahmeda- 
bad  and  other  intelligent  natives,  and  by  all  these  means  he  gained 
an  induence  in  Goozerat  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  hear  much 
which  is  generally  closely  guarded  from  Europeans.  But  this  know- 
ledge and  confidence  were  not  gained  by  the  adoption  of  native  cus- 
toms or  prejudices,  or  by  the  profession  of  any  extravagant  admiration 
for  native  manners  and  character.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  ever 
guarded  more  carefully  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman, 
or  was  more  successful  in  proving  to  natives  the  true  effects  and 
superiority  of  European  culture. 

Both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Ras  Mili  Mr.  Forbes 
contributed  to  the  "  Bombay  Quarterly  Review."  The  best  articles 
are  one  on  Indian  Architecture,  in  April,  1857,  and  one  on  Oude,  in 
October,  1858.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  deep  feeling  he  had  for 
art  in  all  its  branches,  and  his  great  knowledge  of  architecture  in 
particular.'    The  end  of  it  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"  The  purpose  of  a  building  comes  not  within  the  domain  of  an 
"  architect ;  his  duty  lies  rather  in  the  proper  expression  of  that 
"  purpose.  When  therefore  our  readers  contemplate  a  Hmdoo  temple, 
"  let  them,  if  they  would  do  justice  to  the  architect,  forbeai  to  upbraid 
"  him  with  the  want  of  all  godlike  characteristics  in  the  being  to 
"  whose  worship  his  talents  are  perforce  devoted  :  let  them  rather 
"  admire  the  honesty  and  the  skill  with  which  he  works  out  in 
"  massive  structure  or  in  rock-hewn  cave  those  ideas  of  fear  and 
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"  gloom  with  which  his  religion  associates  divinity ;  and  let  them 
"  picture  to  themselves  the  far  happier  effects  no  doubt  destined  to 
"  be  realized  at  some  future  time  by  that  patient  fidelity  and  that 
"  untiring  zeal  when  at  length  worthily  consecrated  to  a  religion  not 
"  of  gloom  and  fear  but  of  light  and  love;" 

An  article  on  the  Rewa  Kantd  in  April,  1856,  believed  but  not 
asaeA&'ined  to  be  Mr.  Forbes's,  deals  with  great  skill  and  clearness 
with  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  British  Government 
and  native  chiefe  of  whatever  rank,  and  while  many  of  the  proposals 
there  made  have  since  been  carried  out,  the  remainder,  which  have 
oot  yet  got  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion,  are  in  full  accordance 
with  principles  then  disputed  but  since  acknowledged.  While  insist- 
ing on  making  the  British  power  realty  supreme  in  all  cases, 
Mr.  Forbes  protested  most  strongly  against  the  then  fashionable 
policy  of  depressing  the  chiefs  and  landlords  in  favour  of  the  ryots. 
In  the  article  on  Oude  he  showed  how  hopeless  the  British  connec- 
tion with  that  country  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  treaty 
down  to  the  annexation.  In  one  on  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life,  in  July, 
1857,  he  ^owed  a  fine  discrimination  (quite  wanting  in  Malcolm's 
biogi^hei)  in  the  deep  admiration  he  fett  for  "  the  patriarchal  ruler, 
"  the  friend,  the  father,  the  tutelw  saint  of  Central  India,"  and  the 
iodiference  with  which  he  contemplated  "  the  formal  and  cere- 
"  mooions  Governor  of  Bombay."  His  last  contribution  to  literature 
was  a  learned  paper  on  Pattan  SomnSth,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  "  for  1864. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a  constant  and  appreciative  student  of  Shakspeare, 
and  in  the  habit  of  quoting  him  very  freely.  He  vas  a  true  lovei'  of 
art,  and  a  good  draughtsman,  and  his  illustrations  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Rls  M^  showed  how  well  he  had  used  his  time  in  the  archi- 
tect's office.  One  of  the  pleasures  to  which  he  looked  forward  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life  was  a  tour  through  Normandy,  to  visit  the 
cathedrals  ;  but  this  he  never  attained,  and  after  his  long  furlough 
the  only  visit  he  paid  to  Europe  was  one  on  three  months'  leave  the 
year  before  his  death. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Forbes's  acquirements  and 
s  were  a  good  deal  more  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
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judge  with  a  literary  turn,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  something 
about  his  private  character  and  disposition.  He  married  early,  and 
had  a  large  family,  and  being  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  studious  in 
his  habits,  he  cared  very  little  for  general  society.  His  health  was 
never  very  strong,  and  his  qualities  were  not  of  the  showy  or  popular 
sort,  and  altogether  he  was  never  one  of  the  very  well  known  men  of 
the  Presidency,  But  he  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  and  his  acquantance  was  sought  by 
many  on  account  of  his  acquirements.  Undoubtedly  modesty  and 
simplicity  were  the  leading  features  of  his  character,  and  his  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  pleasing,  and  he  was  so  utterly  unchanged  by 
high  position,  that  even  up  to  the  end  of  his  life  young  men  or  his 
inferiors  had  no  difficulty  in  opening  their  minds  to  him.  So  little 
did  he  care  to  assert  himself  that  he  would  often,  until  appealed  to, 
sit  silent  while  others  were  mai^ling  the  very  subjects  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted.  The  same  feeling  made  him  refuse  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  which  was  pressed 
on  him  soon  after  he  was  settled  there.  Yet  there  was  no  reserve 
about  him  when  in  congenial  society,  and  in  conversation  and  argu- 
ment he  was  thoroughly  able  to  hold  his  own. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  his  character  that  while 
he  made  no  great  profession  of  religion  he  was  evidently  and  essen- 
tially a  religious  man,  and  showed  in  his  life  and  conversation  that 
he  understood  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  which  he  practised 
in  their  most  attractive  form.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  Positivism 
and  Materialism  was  repugnant  to  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts  ;  not  that  he  had  any  idea  of  denouncing  these  tenets  as 
irreligious  or  contrary  to  revelation,  but  because  his  mind,  at  once 
reverent  and  imaginative,  was  affected  more  by  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen  than  by  the  mere  accidents  of  the  material  world.  Thus 
when  he  had  read  enough  of  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization," 
(which  was  for  a  time  hailed  by  its  admirers  as  a  new  Gospel),  to  see 
what  its  purport  was,  he  sent  it  back  to  the  friend  who  lent  it  him 
with  the  quotation— 

"  There  are  more  thing*  in  heaven  uid  earth,  Hoiatio,    ■,o\c 
ThoQ  ttt  dreamt  of  in  <wr  philosophy'. "  '-'' 
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His  Stand-point  being  wholly  different  from  and  antagonistic  to  that 
of  the  materialists,  there  was  naturally  no  chance  of  his  conclusions 
agreeing  with  theirs.  With  all  liis  stores  of  learning  no  one  was  more 
ready  than  Mr.  Forbes  to  uige  that — . 

"  Knowledge  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
Bat  wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul."  ' 

This  sketch  nnay  be  properly  concluded  and  summed  up  by  extracts 
from  two  notices  of  Mr,  Forbes  which  appeared  soon  after  his  death. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Bombay  Saturday  Review,"  which,  like  the  other 
English  and  Goozerathi  newspapers  of  this  presidency,  gave  memoirs 
of  his  life,  described  him  as,  "  Simply  the  Christian  gentleman  :  all 
"  else,  abilities,  accomplishments,  position,  opportunities,  were  but 
"  the  accidents  of  that ...  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  may  be  said  of 
"  him  that  he  was  unequalled  for  the  individual  affection  entertained 
"  for  him  by  his  friends  of  all  classes," 

"  And  Sir  Baitle  Frere,  at  the  first  convocation  of  the  Bombay 
"  University  after  his  death,  said  :  "  It  was  not  his  intellectual  abihty, 
"  great  as  that  was,  nor  his  learning  and  accomplishments,  though  we 
"  know  them  to  have  been  profotmd  and  varied,  but  it  was  his  innate 
"  &>gli5h  love  of  justice,  which  with  such  singular  modesty  was 
"  his  great  characteristic,  which  gave  him  such  a  ho!d  on  the  sympathy 
"  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  which  was  the  true  secret 
"  of  his  power." 

Many  still  in  India  can  testify  that  there  was  no  exaggeration 
in  this  enl<^.  He  had  shortly  before  his  death  founded  in  Bombay 
the  Goozerathi  Vernacular  Society,  with  the  same  objects  as  that 
which  he  had  founded  at  Ahmedabad  early  in  life,  and  this  afler 
his  death  was  called  the  Forbes  Goozerathi  Sabha.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  collected  for  a  memorial  of 
him  was  spent  on  nothing  better  than  the  endowment  of  a  useless 
scholarship ;  but  the  Ris  Mili  remains  as  a  monument,  not  of  learn- 
ing only,  but  of  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  sympathy  for  all  that 
is  human. 
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The  province  of  Goozerat,  in  Western  India,  is  composed  of  two 
portions — the  one  of  these  is  continental,  the  other  is  peninsular  and 
projects  into  the  Arabian  Sea  nearly  opposite  the  coast  of  Oman,  and 
below  that  of  Mekran  and  Sindh.  Hindoos  usually  assume  the  river 
Nerbudda  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  continental  portion,  or 
Coozerat  proper.  The  language  of  the  province  is,  however,  spoken 
much  further  to  the  south — as  far  even  as  Damaun,  or  St.  John's, 
about  half-way  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Bombay.  Stretch- 
ing northwards  from  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  range  of  hills 
connecting  the  Vindhya  with  the  Arawullee  mountains  forms  the 
eastern  and  northern  barrier  of  Goozerat,  and  separates  it  from  Malwa, 
Mewar,  and  Marwar.  The  Gulf  of  Kutch  and  a  salt,  and  sometimes 
partially  inundated,  desert  called  the  Runn  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  on  the  north-west  and  west ;  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  wash  its  southern  and  south-western  shores.  The  least 
protected  part  of  this  frontier  line,  and  that  by  which  Goozerat  has 
usually  been  invaded,  is  on  the  north-west,  where  a  sandy  plain  inter- 
venes between  the  desert  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Aboo. 

The  mountains  which  bound  Goozerat  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
which  project  numerous  branches  into  the  nearest  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, are  steep,  craggy,  and  difficult  of  access.  The  shoulders  of 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  which  intervene  between  the  spurs  are  covered 
with  forest.  From  the  dark  shadow  of  these  woods  numerous  streams 
emerge,  whose  lofty  banks  are  indented  by  long,  deep,  and  intricate 
ravines,  and  overgrown  with  almost  impenetrable  underwood.  As  the 
plains  are  approached,  and  the  forest  disappears  the  rivers  widen  and 
become  less  wild  in  their  character ;  they  unite  at  length  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  great  arteries — the  SSbhermutee,  the  Myhee,  and 
the  Nerbudda,  and  eventually  discharge  their  waters  into  the  .Gutf  of 
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Cambay.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-west  portion  of  Goozerat, 
a  tract  of  country  sixty  miles  deep,  extending  from  the  Runn  of  Kutch 
to  the  banks  of  the  Merbudda,  along  the  frontier  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  nonhem  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  is  an  open 
and  alluvial  plain ;  much  of  this  fertile  tract,  and  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  between  the  SSbhermutee  and  the  Myhee,  is  covered 
with  noble  groves  of  trees,  many  of  them,  the  mango  and  others, 
bearing  fruit  and  exhibiting  foliage  of  the  most  brilliant  colour — "  it 
may  vie,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Mahrattas,  "  for  hundreds  of  miles 
with  the  finest  parks  of  the  nobles  of  England"  The  hill  country 
also,  though  some  of  it  is  neglected,  exhibits  great  fertility  wherever 
it  is  cultivated.  The  fields  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  covered  with 
fine  crops ;  mangoes  and  other  planted  trees  are  even  here  unusually 
Qumerous,  and,  as  the  surface  is  undulating  and  the  wood  and  moun- 
tains often  in  sight,  "  no  part  of  India,"  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  remarks, 
"presents  a  richer  or  more  agreeable  prospect" 

About  twenty  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the  lesser  Runn  of 
Kutch  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  commences  a  large  lake  of 
brackish  water  which  stretches  towards,  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  and  forms  a  boundary  between  Goozerat  proper  and  the 
peninsula  of  Soreth  or  KSteewar.  It  is  probable  that  in  former  days 
the  separation  was  even  more  complete,  and  that  Soreth  was  in  fact 
an  Island.' 

There  is  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  a  few  miles 
to  tlie  north  of  fihownugger,  a  range  of  granite  hills,  which,  lying  in 
a  country  level  as  an  unrufHed  lake,  seems  like  a  cluster  of  islands 
doating  on  the  waves.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  rugged 
peaks  which  overhangs  the  village  of  Chumardee  may  be  beheld  a 
scene  sui'passed  by  few  in  India  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  his- 
torical and  legendary  association. 

Surrounded  by  apparently  wave-hollowed  cavities  which  counte- 
nance the  traditiorial  belief  that  the  rocks  of  Chumlrdee  were  once 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  spectator  beholds  stretched 
before  him  on  the  north  and  east,  and  extending  beyond  the  horizon, 
a  vast  and  level  plain  of  black  soil,  covered  annually  with  crops  of 
wheat  or  cotton  {except  where,  as  it  approaches  the  high  tides  of  the 
gulf,  it  wears  a  salt  and  desolate  fringe),  and  broken  only  by  the 
streams  which  vainly  struggle  to  force  their  way  eastwards  along  its 
surface.    There  may  be  observed,  sluggishly  creeping  along  its  winding 

'  For  mfonnatiim  on  this  subject  nx  Major  Fulljames's  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
ike  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  v.,  page  109.  See  ilw 
QphnxtooeS  India,  *ol.  L,  page  558.     Edit.  1841.  '^  .iHWiC 
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bed  in  the  heats  of  summer,  or  in  the  rains  furiously  tearing  its  way 
towards  the  ocean,  the  river  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  magnificent 
WuUubhee.  TTiere  too  may  be  traced  the  salt-water  creek  called  "the 
Bhownu^er"  or  " t/u former"  river  which  of  old  bore  seawards  the 
argosies  of  the  still  mysterious  race  of  Kunuksen,  and  which,  though 
ridden  now  by  poor  and  scanty  sails,  exhibits  some  vestiges  of  its 
former  greatness  as  it  rushes  by  the  town  from  whence  it  derives  its 
names,  and  passing  the  port  of  Gogo,  precipitates  itself  with  headlong 
fury  into  the  channel  that  separates  from  the  main  land  of  Soreth  the 
curious  and  interesting  islet  of  Peerum.  In  this  plain,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Chum3rdee,  lie  the  modern  town  of  Wulleh  (now  a 
chieftainship  of  the  Rajpoot  Gohils)  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Wullubheepoor,  and  further  on,  as  if  to  continue  the  historical 
interest  of  the  scene,  a  tail  minaret  shows  the  town  of  LoleeySnah, 
where  for  many  years  the  lieutenants  of  the  Mohummedan  emperors 
collected  the  revenues  of  the  province,  while  close  beside  the  fallen 
mosque  the  vulgar  Mahratia  has  built  his  snug  temple  and  placed 
upon  its  front  the  following  badly  spelt  and  rudely  engraved  in- 
scription : — 

"  Shree  Shiva's  foot-impress  with  assiduity  DSmajee  GuikowSr  con- 
tinually worships.     Sumwut  1794-     (a-d.  1738)," 

On  turning  to  the  south,  the  spectator  standing  on  the  hill  of  Chu- 
rairdee,  would,  however,  behold  an  outline,  diversified  by  mountain 
ranges ;  a  few  miles  inland  and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Peerum 
rise  the  Khokuri  hills ;  nearer  and  more  to  the  west,  a  rocky  range 
encircles  the  "  Lion  city  "  Seehore,  and  still  westwards,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  noble  form  of  the  sacred  mountain  Shutroonjye,  crowned 
with  a  rocky  upper  hill,  covered  with  palatial  edifices,  rears  itself  above 
the  towers  and  minarets  of  PaleetanS. 

The  holy  mountain  of  Shutroonjye,  sacred  to  AdeenSth,'  the  first 
of  the  twenty-four  hierophants  of   the  Jains,  rises  to  the  height  of 

'  Co^'esponding  with  the  four  iroc«K  or  a^es  of  th«  Hindoos  are  the  six  Arils 
of  ihe  Tains.    In  tlie  third  Arl  lived  N.bhee  Kain,  descended  of  IkshwSkoo  Raja, 

of  the  '"  '     " 
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Before  the  time  of  Rishub  Dev  ri  , 

Ihonif  tree  ;  there  \v»s  neither  learning  nor  skilled  occupation  in  Ihe  world.  All 
these  were  introduced  by  Rishub  Dev,  who  taught  men  the  three  Kunims, —  Ui/ue 
A'urum,  or  the  science  of  war  and  government ;  Misha  Kutum,  or  Ihe  science  of 
literature ;  and  K&ihfi  Kurjim,  or  the  science  of  cultivation.  From  this  lime  men 
adopted  r^ular  occupations.  The  last  of  the  Teerthunkers,  MuhSveer  Swamee, 
became  incorporated  with  the  Divine  essence,  in  the  year  before  Vikram  470 
(k.  c.  536) ;  three  yeai^  eight  months,  and  two  weeks  after  which  commenced  (he 
fifth  Ari,  which  is  to  liut  twentj-one  thousand  years. 
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nearly  two  thousand  feel  above  the  plains.  The  pilgrim  approaching 
it  passes  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  through  the  town  of  PaleetSnd, 
and  along  a  road  on  either  side  of  which  rows  of  burr-trees  afford  him 
3  cloisteMike  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  a  toilsome 
ascent  of  from  two  to  three  miles  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
over  a  path  marked  on  either  side  by  frequent  resting  places,  supplied 
with  wells  and  pools  of  water,  and  adorned  with  small  temples,  whose 
ahars  are  impressed  with  the  holy  feet  of  the  hterarchs,  he  at  length 
anives  in  dght  of  the  island-Uke  upper  hill,  formed  of  rocks  of  very 
beautiful  color,  upon  which  stand  the  shrines  of  his  religion.  It  con- 
sists of  two  peaks,  divided  by  a  valley  which  has  been  partially  filled 
in,  and  covered  with  temples,  terraces,  and  gardens.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  supplied  in  places  with  embrasures  for 
cannon,  and  this  enclosure  is  divided  into  smaller  castles,  many  of  the 
tem[^  themselves  forming  independent  fortifications.  On  the  south- 
em  summit  are  the  medixvat  temples,  founded  by  Koom^  P&l  and 
Veemul  ShJl,  with  a  pool  sacred  to  a  local  goddess  named  KhodeeSr, 
near  which  is  a  gigantic  image  of  the  Jain  Pontiff,  Rishub  Dev,  with 
the  sacred  bull  at  his  feet,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  On  the 
northern  elevation  the  largest  and  most  ancient  temple  is  that,  the 
erection  of  which  ts  attributed  to  a  fabulous  prince  named  Sumpritj 
Raja.  The  old  erections  upon  Shutroonjye  are,  however,  few ;  and 
frequent  restoration  has  caused  them  to  be  with  difficulty  discernible 
tmm  the  modem  fanes  around  them,  but  of  those  of  later  date  the 
name  is  legioa  There  ts  hardly  a  city  in  India,  through  its  length 
and  breadth,  from  the  river  of  Sindh  to  the  sacred  Ganges,  from 
HeemSla's  diadem  of  ice  peaks,  to  the  throne  of  his  virgin  daughter, 
Roodra's  destined  bride,  that  has  not  supplied,  at  one  time  or  other, 
contributions  of  wealth  to  the  edifices  which  crown  the  hill  of  Pilee- 
tani ;  street  after  street,  and  square  after  square,  eiitend  these  shrines 
of  the  Jaiu  &ith,  with  their  stately  enclosures,  half  palace,  half  fortress, 
raised,  in  marble  magnificence,  upon  the  lonely  and  majestic  moun- 
tain, and  like  the  mansions  of  another  world,  far  removed  in  upper 
air  from  the  ordinary  tread  of  mortals.  In  the  dark  recesses  of  each 
temide  one  image  or  more  of  Adeenith,  of  Ujeet,  or  of  some  other 
of  the  Teerthui^Lers  'is  seated,  whose  alabaster  features,  wearing  an 
ex[»ession  of  lisdess  repose,  are  rendered  dimly  visible  by  the  faint 
li^t  shed  from  silver  lamps ;  incense  perfumes  the  air,  and  bare- 
footed, with  noiseless  tread,  upon  the  polished  floors,  the  female 
votaries,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  gold,  move  round  and  round  in 
circles,  chanting  forth  their  monotonous,  but  not  unmelodious,  hjnnns. 
Shutroonjye  indeed  might  fitly  represent  one  of  the  fancied  hills  of 
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eastern  romance,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  instantaneously 
changed  into  marble,  but  which  fay  hands  are  ever  employed  upon, 
burning  perfumes,  and  keeping  all  clean  and  brilliant,  while  fay  voices 
haunt  the  air  in  these  voluptuous  praises  of  the  Devs. 

Westwards  from  the  summit  of  the  tiill  of  P&leet&n&  may  be 
beheld,  on  a  clear  day,  the  mount  sacred  to  Nemeen&th, — the  noble 
Girnir:  northwards  the  hills  around  Seehore  hardly  intercept  the 
view  of  the  fallen  city  of  Wullubhee ;  close  at  the  foot  of  AdeenSth's 
mountain,  the  minarets  of  P&leetinS,  glittering  in  the  sun  through  the 
dense  foliage,  form  a  foreground  to  the  view ;  and  the  eye  insensibly 
following  the  silver  river  Shutroonj,  in  its  meandering  eastern  course, 
rests  awhile  upon  the  beautiful  and  temple-crowned  rock  of  TuUjS, 
and  beyond  it  roams  to  where  the  ancient  Gopn&th  and  Mudhoomi- 
wutee  are  washed  by  the  ripphng  sea. 

Shutroonjye  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  shrines  of 
the  Jain  religion.  It  is  described  as  the  first  of  places  of  pilgrimage, 
the  bridal  hall  of  those  who  would  marry  everlasting  rest :  like  our 
own  sacred  lona,'  it  is  not  destined  to  be  destroyed  even  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  Many  and  long  are  the  tales  that  are  told  of  &bled 
kings  from  every  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hindoos,  who  by  austerities 
and  religious  services,  rendered  valuable  by  their  performance  on  this 
sacred  ground,  have  freed  themselves  from  the  intolerable  load  of 
their  sins,  and  attained  the  blessing  of  liberation.  But  it  would  test 
all  the  patience  even  of  a  votary  of  the  Teerthunkers,  to  thread  this 
labyrinth  of  wonders,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  tell  our  readers  of 
Kupurddee  Yuksh,  of  Kundoo  Raja,  and  his  patron  UmbeekS,  of 
Surooodra  Veejye  the  Yflduv,  or  of  the  temples  which  Soondur,  the 
beautifiil  King  of  Kulee<Ln,  and  his  incomparable  consort,  raised 
upon  the  sacred  hill. 

To  some  traditions,  however,  which  are  of  more  general  interest 
we  may  here  allude,  premising  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
Muhatmil,  or  sacred  chronicle,  of  the  mountain,  which  purports  to 
have  been  abridged  from  a  former  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 

■  "  That  (o  nun^  cmimed  heads  from  diflerent  nations  shcnild  pnfer  this  (lona) 
"  as  the  place  of  their  intcnncnl  ii  laid  to  have  been  owing  to  an  ancient 
"  prophecy  : — 

"  'Seven  jean  before  the  end  of  the  worid 

"  A  deluge  shall  drown  tb«  natioiu  : 

"  The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland, 

"And  the  green-headed  Islar,  boi  Columba's  Isle 

"  Shall  swim  above  the  flood.' " 

Crahani'i  Antijtntia  tf  Itma. 
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Shree  Dhuneshwur  Sooree  in  the  renowned  city  of  Wullubhee,  at  the 
order  of  "  SoorSshtra's  lord,  Sheeliditya." 

Bhtinit  Raja,  the  son  of  Rishub  Dev,  ruled  in  AynHHhya-  He  led 
21)  army  northwards  from  Shutroonjye,  and  eng^d  in  battle  with  a 
barbarian  raja  of  great  power.  In  the  first  struggle  bhurut  was 
defeated,  in  a  subsequent  one  he  was  successful  The  barbarian' 
sovereign  fled  on  his  defeat  to  the  river  Indus,  "as  a  child  in  dis- 
tress flies  to  his  mother," 

Bhurut  was,  however,  stayed  by  the  rainy  season,  but  at  its  close 
his  minister  Sookhen  took  a  fort  north  of  the  Indus,  between  the  sea 
uid  the  mountains.  Somyushd,  son  of  Bdhoobulee  Raja,  the  younger 
brother  of  Bhuiut,  built  the  temple  of  Rishub  Dev,  and  Bhurut  him- 
self gave  up  for  the  services  of  the  place  of  pilgrimage  the  revenues  of 
Soorfchtra„  which  from  that  day  received  the  title  of  Dev-desh,  or  the 
Holy  Land.'  Shuktee  Singh,  Bhurut's  relative,  then  presided  in 
Soreth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  that  sovere^,  led  by  J^/  ]. 
Sookhen,  expelled  the  demons  from  GimSr,  and  founded  temples,  ^ 
lofty  as  Mount  Meroo,  to  Adeenath  and  Urisht  Nemee.  The 
temples  on  Shutroonjye  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  barbarians,  and 
for  a  long  time  desolation  reigned  in  the  holy  mountain. 

At  the  time  when  Vikrum  arose  to  free  the  earth  from  debt,  a  poor  Bc  ''■ 
^uiwuk,  or  layman  oTTRSTain  faith,  named  Bhiwud,  and  his  wife  --  - 
Bh&wuli,  dwelt  in  KSmpilyapoor.  Having  hospitably  entertained 
two  holy  men  who  visited  their  house,  they  became  the  possessors  of 
a  mare  of  wonderful  qualities.  Bhiwud,  after  this  beginning,  soon 
arrived  at  eminence  as  a  breeder  of  horses,  and  having  made  valuable 
additions  to  the  stud  of  King  Vickrumfiditya,  he  received  from  that' 
sovereign  the  gift  of  Mudhoomawutee  (or  Mhowa)  in  Soreth.  In 
that  town,  a  son,  named  JSwud,  was  bom  to  him,  who  succeeding  his 
bthei  at  his  death,  managed  his  cUy  like  a  second  god  of  wisdom. 
In  a  bad  time  an  aimy  of  "  Moodguls  " '  swept  over  the  land  like  a 
tide  of  the  sea  violently  driven  up.  The  Moodguls  carried  off  cows, 
grain,  property  of  all  kinds,  chilien,  women  of  all  classes,  men  also, 
from  Soreth,  LSth,  Kutch,  and  other  countries,  and  retired  to  their 
own  country,  "  MoodgnL"  Jiwud,  among  other  captives  of  all 
castes,  was  carried  off  thither ;  but  even  there  the  merchant  acquired 
wealth ;  he  preserved  his  religion  as  in  the  land  of  virtue,  and  erected 
a  Jain  temple     Holy  men  visiting  it,  and  being  well  received  by 

'  The  word  JJar  meuis  generally  a  dweller  in  one  of  the  "pper  worlds.     For  ■ 
SKxc  detailed  cxplanatioti ,  the  reader  miut  be  refened  to  the  Conclnuon. 
*  Soin  the  ongioaL     In  ihe  Goozcratee  translation,  "Afoaguii," 
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J&wud,  recited  the  praises  of  Shutroonjye,  and  predicted  that  he  was 
destined  to  effect  its  restoration.  'Phey  infonned  him  that  the 
tutelary  Devs  of  the  sacred  mountain  had  become  destroyers  of  hfe 
and  consumers  of  flesh  and  liquor ;  that  an  apostate,  named  K.u«-ud 
Yuksh,  put  to  death  all  those  of  the  Jain  religion  who  ventured 
thither ;  that  the  land  was  desolate  for  leagues  around  Shutroonjye  ; 
and  that  Sishub  Dev  was  without  a  worshipper.  Following  their 
directions,'  Jawud  propitiated  the  goddess  Chukreshwuree,  and 
offered  gifts  to  the  unclean  Devs.  They  pointed  out  to  him  the 
place  where  the  image  of  RJshub  Dev  lay  concealed, — at  the  city  of 
Tuksh  Sheela,  namely,  where  Raja  JugutmfU  ruled.  JSwud  with 
great  exertion  obtained  the  images  from  the  king.  With  the  Raja's 
assistance,  he  oi^anized  a  caravan,  in  which  he,  with  many  of  his 
caste  fellows,  set  off  escorting  the  images  towards  Shutroonjye.  Afler 
many  hardships,  Jiwud  and  his  companions  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  to  MudhoomSwutee  in  Soreth,  and  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  in  the  harbour  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  JSwud  had  formerly 
despatched  to  Bhot  and  Cheen,  and  which  had  that  moment  returned 
laden  with  gold  and  other  costly  freight.  At  the  same  moment,  also, 
the  great  sage  Shree  Viyur  SwSmee  arrived  at  Mudhoomin-utee,  bring- 
ing with  him  Kuwud  Yuksh,  whom  he  had  reconverted,  and  who 
followed  him,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  Devs  and  Yukshes. 
Jawud  and  tlie  holy  V&yur  SwSmee,  with  their  all^  Kuwud,  repaired 
with  all  speed  to  Shutroonjye,  where  they  were  homfied  at  the.s^htof 
corpses  and  blood  defiling  the  mountain,  and  whitened  bones  scattered 
over  it  Having  cleansed  the  hill  until  it  was  as  pure  as  their  own 
hearts,  the  pilgnm  band,  placing  the  images  before  them,  on  the 
fortunate  da^  pointed  out  by  Shree  vayur  Sw&mee,  ascended  the 
mountain  with  much  music  and  festive  display.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful  in  repeated  ^deavours  to  restore  the  place  of 
pilgrimage,  which  w^e  always  frustrated  by  the  malevolent  opposition 
of  the  danons.  Jitwud  at  last  died  broken-hearted  in  the  one  hundred 
y}\  and  eighth  year  after  Vikrum  (A.a  53,)  and  his  continual  failures 
,  f/^'^  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  still  common  in  the  country  in  reference  to  a 
v"  .  A.  work  which  never  airives  at  completion, — "  It  is  a  ]4wud  Bh&wud 
fj^y  affair."' 

I  Several  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  J&wud,  the  Boudhists 
converted  Uie  kings  of  Soorfishtra  to  their  faith,  and  took  possession 
of  Shutroonjye  and  all  the  other  holy  places.     At  last  Dhuneshwur 

>  The  Soottlth  ftdage  It  liiiulaT,  "  Like  Sunt  Maii|[o'i  worii,  It  will  nerer  be 
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Sooree  arose,  who  brought  over  to  die  Jaia.religion  SheelSditya, 
King  of  WuUubheepoor,  and  expSfflng'  die  Boudhists  from  the 
country,  recovered  the  places  of  pilgrimage  and  erected  many 
temples. 

ITie  date  which  the  Muh&tmS  ass^s  to  this  latter  transaction  is 
the  year  of  Viknim  four  hundred   and   seventy-seven  (a.  d.  421).   -^■** 
Reserving,  however,  the  question  of  the  probable  time  of  Sheeliditya,  ^^1. 
we  ixoceed  with  fiirther  Jain  legends  regarding  the  conversion  of  that 
sovereign  from  the  Boudhist  faith,  and  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  kingdom  Sy  bjibaiiUAthvaders.'  4— t-**- 

In  the  great  dty  named  Kaira,  in  Goojur-land,  there  lived,  says  the  ^^-o-' 

'  It  Duy  lie  u  well  to  reniBik  in  this  place,  that  the  Sougut,  or  Bondh,  and  the    S-iv^ 
Urirat,  or  Jain,  were  two  of  the  heretical  schooU  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the      _ 
Vedt  and  to  tbe  BnhminioJ  class.     The  Boudha  tk  Hindustan  were  annihilated      J/f/, 
in  the  fdrions  contest  waged  against  them  by  the  followers  of  Che  orthodox  Hindoo  ' 

Fcl^^on.  The  Jains  eren  escaped  with  diffioilty,  though  they  have  survived  the  i^  / 
tenon  of  the  ttonn,  and  may  now  defy  its  force.  "TTie  Souguts,"  says  Professor  ''"^ 
Wtbon,  (A«:  Ro.  xtl  ait.  Religiooi  Sects  of  the  Hindas),  "are  identified  even 
\rj  HSdhnv  Adtltya  with  the  Boudhs,  but  theie  seems  to  have  been  some,  al- 
tboQ^  probatdy  not  any  veiy  essential  dtflin^nce  :  the  diief  tenet  of  this  class, 
acmrdu^  to  Anund  Ceeree,  was  their  adopting  the  doctrine  taught  by  Soogut 
Uoooee,  tbat  tenderness  towards  animated  nature  comprehends  all  monl  and  de- 
votional dntj,  a  tenet  which  i^  in  a  great  measore,  common  to  both  the  Bondh  and 
Jain  schinna."  At  Wullnbhee  the  Boodbs  uid  Songnis  appear  to  form  erne  body, 
and  the  opoc^^oa  is  between  them  and  the  Jain^  ajod  not  Mtween  these  heretical 
MCU  and  tne  orthodox  Hindoos. 

It  b  probable  tlint  the  sect  called  Sounu,  who  worshimwd  the  Sun  as  the 
cnator  and  cause  of  the  world,  and  a  few  of  whom,  chiefly  Brahnuni,  still  exist  as 
a  sect,  were  at  this  time  anmeron*  in  the  peidniala  of  Soor^btis.  Anund  Geeree 
eaninaates  divtdcMU  of  this  tiau,  wfaidt  are  now,  it  is  believed,  iroknown.  "  He 
distingnisbe*  them,"  nys  Profenor  Wilson,  "  into  the  following  idx  classes  : — 

'*  "nicae  who  adored  the  rising  sun,  r^arding  it  at  especially  the  ty^  of  Brahml, 
DC  ll>e  ereatiTe  power,  lliose  who  worshipped  the  meridian  sun  as  Eshwur,  the 
dcstractiTc  and  rmnentive  faculty  ;  and  those  who  reverenced  the  setting  sun,  at 
Ibe  motohpc  of  Vithnoa,  or  the  attribute  of  prcsovation. 

"Tbe  fourth  cLus  comprehended  the  advocates  of  the  Treemoortee,  who  ad- 
Jujiiud  Ibeir  devotions  to  the  sun  in  alt  the  preceding  states  as  the  comprehensive 
type  of  thcae  thi«e  dirioe  attributes. 

■*  Tbe  fiUcct  cf  the  fifth  form  is  not  <]inte  dearly  stated,  bat  it  appears  to  have 
be^  Ibe  MMiBiiao  of  the  sun  at  a  poaiti**  and  material  body,  and  the  marks  on 
his  (iirfisce,  at  his  hair,  beard,  &c.  Tbe  members  of  this  class  so  far  correspond 
whb  tbe  Souraa  of  tbe  present  day,  as  ta  refrain  from  food  until  Ihey  had  seen  the 

"The  sixth  da«  cf  Sonrat  In  crapotilkNi  to  the  preceding  deeoted  it  tmnecessary 
to  addieit  their  devotioni  to  the  visible  and  malciial  sun  :  they  provided  a  mental 
huuDary,  oa  which  they  meditated,  and  to  which  their  adoration  was  offered : 


they  rtamped  drcalar  orta  on  their  for^eads,  arms,  and  breasts  with  hot  irons  ; 
pnctioe  onilanly  coDdcmnad  by  ShnnVer  Achltya,  at  contrary  to  dte  laws  of.'' 
Vcdt,  md  tbe  Kspcct  due  to  Brahminkal  flcih  and  blood."  Cl^oolc 
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legend,  a  Brahmin  who  had  read  the  Vcds  through,  named  DevSt- 
ditya.  tie  had  a  daughter,  Soobhug^  who  was  left  a  widow  in  her 
childhood.  At  morning,  noon,  and  eventide  she  offered  every  day 
sacrificial  grass,  flowers,  and  water,  in  honor  of  the  Sua  Astonished 
at  the  beauty  of  the  vii^n  widow,  the  Sun-God,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  mortal,  visited  earth  to  enjoy  her  embraces.  She  became 
pregnant  Her  parents,  enraged  at  the  disgrace  which  they  supposed 
SoobhugS  had  entailed  upon  them,  drove  her  from  home.  She  fled, 
attended  by  an  attached  servant,  to  the  city  of  WuUubhee,  where  in 
due  time  she  was  delivered  of  twin  children.  Eight  years  passed 
over  the  splendid  infants  as  if  in  a  moment.  The  boy  then  began  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  instructors ;  but,  associating  with  other  children, 
the  lesson  which  earliest  and  most  vividly  impressed  itself  upon  his  mind 
was  that  he  was  "  without  a  father."  Distressed  at  the  jeers  of  his 
companions,  he  began  to  complain  to  SoobhugS— "  How,  mother  ! 
"  have  not  I  a  father,  that  such  a  speech  is  used  ?  "  "I  know  not," 
she  answered,  "  why  do  you  give  me  pain  by  your  enquiries  ?  "  The 
boy  sorrowfully  turned  away,  but  from  that  time  forth  his  only  desire 
was  to  possess  himself  of  poison  or  other  means  of  avoiding  his 
shame  by  self-destruction. 

One  day  the  Sun-God,  Niriyun,  appeared  to  him  in  his  grief,  and 
addressing  him  kindly  by  the  title  of  "  child,"  promised  him  pro- 
tection, and  armed  him  with  some  pebbles  which  should  enable  him 
to  slay  his  enemies.  By  the  fame  of  these  weapons  of  the  Sun  the 
boy  became  renowned  under  the  name  of  Sheel&ditya."  The  King 
of  yVullubhee,  resenting  the  death  of  one  of  his  subjects  who  hIidBeen 

fslwn  by  HJieeliditya,  himself  perishedjinder  the  heaven-given  missiles, 
and  the  son  of  SoobHugJTBecame  "ihe^lord,  as  he  was  already  the 
luminary,  of  Soorashtra  Borne  by  a  horse,  the  gift  of  Narayun, 
like  a  sky-traveller  moving  wherever  he  would,  by  his  exploits  con- 
quering a  circle  of  territory,  for  a  long  time  he  continued  to  rule. 

Once  on  a  time  certain  teachers  of  the  Boudhist  doctrines,  fierce 
with  the  pride  of  learning,  approached  the  throne  of  Sheel&dilya. 
"These  white-robed  ones,"  said  they,  "  if  they  can  subdue  us  in  dis- 
"  putation,  let  them  remain,  otherwise  expel  them  the  country."  The 
King,  agreeing  to  this  demand,  held  a  court  of  four  kinds,'  himself 
presiding  therein,  and  decreed  that  whichever  party  should  be  worsted 
in  the  d^ussion  should  quit  the  dominions  of  Wullubhee.    By  the 

*  Which  meana  "  Stone  of  the  Sun." 

'  A  court  that  is  cpinposed  of  SidkMt  uid  StJkmta,  or  nuk  >nd  lemsle  UMtics 
of  the  Jain  laith,  and  of  SArSmuJa  anA  SirJwttiii,  or  penou  mala  aw)  iismale 
who  have  not  entered  any  religious  order.  (    (M)Qk' 
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fiat  of  destiny  the  Boudhists  proved  victorious,  and  the  SwetSmburs' 
retired  to  foreign  countries,  hoping  to  renew  the  contest  at  a  fiiture 
time  Then  SheeUditya  Raja  worshipped  the. Boudhists,  but  he  stil! 
continued  to  sefve  wlln  his  former  zeal  the  greatTiiBhub  Dev  of 
Shutraonjye. 

Sheel&ditya  had  given  his  twin-sister  to  the  Raja  of  Bhrigoopoor 
(Broach),  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  in  qualities  and  splendor  resem- 
bling a  Dev.  Some  time  afterwards,  having  lost  her  husband,  she 
took  the  ascetic  vow  at  a  good  place  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  presence  of 
a  good  religious  teacher.  Her  son  also,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
took  the  vow.  To  people  of  good  character  and  wisdom  they  began, 
as  occasion  offered,  to  unfold  the  doctrines  of  their  religion.  One 
day  Mull,  inflamed  with  zeal,  began  to  enquire  of  his  mother,  the 
S&dhwee,  whether  the  fortunes  of  their  co-religionists  had  always 
been  as  lowly  as  he  then  beheld  them.  She,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
made  answer  : — "  Son  !  how  shall  a  sinner  such  as  I  am  make 
"  reply?  The  illustrious  white-robed  company  was  formerly  numerous 
"in  every  town  ;  but  Veer  Soorendra,  the  famous  teacher,  having  left 
"the  world,  the  other  religionists  enthralled  the  lord  of  earth,  Shee- 
"  l&dityo,  your  uncle.  The  holy  place  of  pilgrimage,  Shutroonjye, 
"which  is  the  renowned  giver  of  liberation,  in  the  absence  of 
"SwetSmburs  affords  a  residence  to  Bhoot-Iike'  Boudhists.  The 
"Swetamburs  live  in  foreign  countries,  their  pride  humbled,  their 
"  splendor  lost."  Mull,  having  been  born  in  a  family  of  the  warrior 
caste,  not  forgetting  his  feud,  sought  for  the  opportunity  of  conquer- 
ing. By  austerities  and  assiduous  worship  he  won  the  favor  of  the 
the  Goddess  of  Eloquence,  who,  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the 
Boudhists,  as  Vishnoo's  eagle  subdues  a  snake,  presented  him  with  & 
book  named  Nye  Chukra.  Taking  this  weapon.  Mull,  resembling  in 
beauty  the  F^nduv  Urjoon  when  he  bore  the  arms  of  Shiva,  coming 
to  Wullubhee,  the  ornament  of  Soorishtra  presented  himself  before 
9ieel3ditya  "  The  Boudhists  have  falsely  enthralled  the  world,  O 
"  King  !  To  them  have  I,  Mull,  the  son  of  your  sister,  arisen  as  an 
"  antagonist"  Having  caoseiUBS  couri  lu  bt!  arrangea^as  before,  the 
King  sat  to  hear  the  disputants.  Mull,  armed  with  the  strength  of  the 
goddess,  speedily  struck  consternation  into  the  Boudhists,  who 
trembled  at  the  fierce  blaze  into  which  the  expiring  spaik  of  the 
SwEtlmbar  faith  had  burst  forth  They  determined  to  leave  the  field 
to  their  opponent  rather  than  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  a  more  public 

'  "  Men  rf  ihe  while  robe,"  the  Jains. 

*  A  Bhoot  l>  th«  gh<M  of  K  deccwcd  nun  j  see,  however,  tot  expUoaiion  of  ihe 
wDcd,  tbe  Conclusion. 
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defeat  "  Well  done,"  said  they,  "  to  him  who  escapes  the  sight  of 
"the  destruction  of  his  country,  or  the  extinction  of  his  race,  or  the 
"rape  of  his  wife,  or  the  calamity  of  his  friends."  The  heretics  thus 
defeated,  having  been  expelled  the  country  at  the  order  of  the  King, 
and  the  Jain  teachers  recalled,  in  consequence  of  Mull's  having  de- 
feated the  Boudhists,  the  learned  men,  with  the  Sovereign's  per- 
mission, gave  him  the  title  of  Sooree.  With  the  aid  of  his  uncle, 
Sheeliditya,  knowing  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  Shree  Shutroon- 
jye,  the  sovereign  of  places  of  pilgrim^fe,  he  effected  its  restoration. 
Shree  Mull  Sooree,  having  established  his  reputation,  was  soon  after 
entrusted  by  the  Convocation  with  the  charge  of  the  place  of  pil- 
grimage at  Cambay  or  Stumbh  Teerth,  which  had  been  planted  by 
Shree  Ubhye  Dev  Sooree.  With  Shrenik  and  other  Shriwuks  he 
caused  his  soul  to  be  enrolled 

At  this  time  a  trader  named  K&koo  lefl  his  native  town  of  Pilee  in 
Marwar,  and,  carrying  his  property  with  him  on  his  head,  travelled  to 
Wullubhee.  He  lived  with  some  herdsmen  in  a  collection  of  huts  at 
the  city  gate,  and  on  account  of  his  extreme  misery  became  known 
as"Runk,"or  "poverty  stricken."  Becoming,  however,  possessed 
of  a  pad  of  "  Krishn  Chitruk,'"  and  other  articles  containing  magical 
properties,  Kikoo,  the  Runk,  soon  set  fire  to  his  thatched  hut,  and,  en- 
tering the  city,  erected  a  l^e  mansion  near  one  of  the  other  gates, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  His  property  daily  increasing,  he 
began  to  count  his  wealth  by  tens  of  millions  ;  but  so  great  was  his  ava- 
rice, that  he  refrained  bam  spending  money  in  any  place,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  holy  men,  or  in  pilgrimages,  or  in  acts  of  compassion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  exhibited  his  wealth  to  the  world  in  the  disguise  of 
"  ^e,"  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  wiest  their  substance  from  bis 
poorer  neighbours.  One  day  Runk's  daughter  was  observed  by  the 
daughter  of  the  Raja  wearing  a  magnificent  gold  comb  adorned  with 
jewels ;  this  the  Princess  became  anxious  to  obtain,  and  on  her 
father's  refusing  to  give  it  up,  Sheel&ditya  caused  it  to  be  taken  away 
by  forc&  Upon  this  quarrel  Runk  retired  to  a  barbarian  country, 
and  offered  the  King  thereof  ten  millions  of  gold  to  destroy  Wullub- 
hee. The  monarch  agreeing,  set  forth  on  the  expedition,  but  Runk 
had  made  no  present  to  the  umbrella  holder;  in  the  royal  tent, 

*  "  Man)'  yeui  »ffi  a  giri  wl>a  lived  ncflr  Nether  Witton  ^n  NorthumberUnd), 
mi  ibe  vu  retuntine  from  railkiii{  with  her  piil  on  her  head,  law  the  faitiei  plav- 
n  the  lieldi,  and  though  ihe  pointed  tbwi  oat  to  her  companlotu  ther  could 
...1. —     -wL. ;. J  _-..v..t :.. 1   '— ■-- vingtlie  pr" 


jethem.   The  reuon,  it  uented,  vroi  ih«t  heramx',  or  p«d,  for  bearing  the  pail 

on  her  head,  wai  composed  of  foor-learcd  clover,  which  give*  the  power  of  nong 
i3imn."—JCtig/ttlf/i  Fairy  Mythob^. 
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ttierffore,  at  night  time,  when  the  lord  of  earth  was  betwixt  sleeping 
and  waking,  some  person,  in  pursuance  of  apian  previously  arranged, 
bc^an  to  speak  as  follows, — "  In  our  lord's  council  there  is  no  wise 
"  man,  else  how  should  this  horse-lord,  the  great  Indra  of  the  world, 
"  set  forth — by  the  advice  of  a  man  of  unknown  family  and  character, 
"a  trader,  no  one  knows  whether  good  or  bad,  Runk  by  name — on 
"an  expedition  against  the  sun's  child,  Sheel3ditya."  Hearing  this 
speech,  which  resembled  wholesome  medicine,  the  king  advanced  no 
fiJrther  the  next  day.  Then  Runk,  perceiving  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  in  a  fright,  giving  gold,  satisfied  that  servant's  desire  of  gold ; 
.  thereupon,  the  day  after,  in  the  morning,  the  servant  thus  spoke  in 
the  king's  presence  :  "  With  or  without  consideration  a  start  has  been 
"made— this  great  king,  lion-like,  has  taken  one  step — now,  there- 
"  fore,  to  proceed  is  the  honorable  course.  When  a  lion  can,  even 
"  in  sport,  destroy  elephants,  why  should  he  stoop  to  be  called  deer- 
"lord  or  deer-slayer?  There  is  no  honor  in  either  term.  Our 
"  sovereign's  exploits  are  endless.  Who  shall  stand  before  him  ? " 
Pleased  with  this  speech,  the  barbarian  lord,  filling  heaven  and  earth 
with  the  sound  of  the  kettle-drum,  proceeded  in  his  advance. 

At  that  time,  in  Wuilubhee,  the  images  of  Shree  Chundra  Pnibh, 
Shree  Wurddhuman  Dev,  and  others,  knowing  the  impending  cala- 
mity, made  their  way  to  Shiv  Puttun  (PrubhSs),  Shreema!  Poor,  and 
other  cities  ;  Shree  Mull  WSdee  also,  the  great  sage,  retired  to  Pun- 
chisuT  with  his  followers.'  The  barbarian  army  drew  near  to  the 
town,  and  Runk,  the  disgraceful  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
having  treacherously  taught  them  to  defile  the  fountain  of  the  sun 
with  the  blood  of  cows,  the  sacred  horse,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  Sheeladitya's  fortunes,  deserted  him,  springing  up,  like  Vishnoo's 
eagle,  into  the  sky.  Thus  rendered  helpless,  Sheellditya  was  slain, 
and  the  barbarians,  as  if  in  sport,  destroyed  Wullubheepoor. 

The  oral  Hindoo  tradition  relating  to  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Wui- 
lubhee is  very  different  from  the  account  given  in  these  Jain  legends, 
ind  is  probably  altt^ther  destitute  of  historical  foundation.  It 
bears  to  the  story  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  death  of  Lot's 

'   "  Excessere  omnes  adylii  arisque  relictis 

"  DI,  quibus  iraperium  hoc  s>eterat."—  Virgil,  jCndd  II.,  351-3. 

"  The  ancient  nations  bad  a  custom  of  loadiag  with  chains  the  statues  of  their 
"l^s,  when  the  st&te  was  menaced  with  danger,  id  order  to  prevent  their  flight. 
"Among  the  Phenicians,  the  idol  Melkarth  was  almost  constantly  chained. —  Vide 
Antkim's  Clattieal  DictienaTy,  p.  601. 

"  Let  us  depart  hence,  saiil  the  invisible  guardian  of  the  Jewish  temple,  when 
"  the  prcvocations  of  that  infatuated  rs — -' — •  "•  ~— J. -- -(.-i- ™.".-i'~ 
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wife,  a  resemblance  so  dose,  that  we  find  difficulty  in  supposing  it  to 
be  other  than  a  faint  and  far-transKiitted  echo  of  that  wonderful  tale. 
A  circulation  of  intelligence  scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  has,  we  know,  existed  among  Asiatic  nations  both 
of  the  earliest  and  of  the  most  modem  times,  and  the  state  in  which 
the  once  proud  WuUubhee  has  tain  for  centuries  would  not  unnaturally 
lead  the  Hindoo,  who  ever  delights  in  bringing  home  the  marvellous, 
to  fix  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  so  terrible  an  act  of  vengeance  of  that 
Almighty  "  who  tumeth  a  fruitfiil  land  into  saltness  for  5ie  wickedness 
"  of  them  that  dwell  therein." 

"  Dhoondulee  Mull,  the  sage,"  says  the  tradition,  "  came  with  a 
"  single  disciple  to  Wullabheepoor,  The  holy  man  made  his  residence 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Eeshalwo,  near  Chumardee,  a  spot 
"  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  very  outskirts  of  Wullubhee.  The 
"  disciple  went  into  the  city  to  seek  alms,  but  received  none;  he  then 
"  cut  wood  in  the  jungle,  which  he  took  into  the  city  and  sold,  and 
"  thus  procuring  money,  purchased  flour.  No  one  however  would 
"  make  it  into  bread  for  him,  until  at  last  a  potter's  wife  performed 
"  this  service.  After  several  days  had  passed  on  in  this  manner,  the 
-'  hair  on  the  disciple's  head  began  to  be  worn  away,  from  his  con- 
"  tinually  carrying  loads.  The  sage  asked  the  reason,  and  received 
"  for  answer,  '  Mighty  sovereign  !  in  this  city  there  is  no  one  who  gives 
"  alms.  1  am  therefore  compelled  to  cut  wood  and  sell  it,  and  a 
"  potter's  wife  makes  bread  for  me — in  this  labor  my  hair  is  worn 
"away."  The  holy  man  said,  '  I  will  myself  go  to-day  to  beg.'  He 
"  did  so,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  potter's  wife  no  one  gave  alms, 
"  The  saint  became  very  angiy ;  he  sent  his  disciple  to  tell  the  potter, 
"  — '  Take  your  family  with  you  and  leave  the  city.  This  very  day 
"  it  shall  be  overwhelmed'  The  potter  and  his  wife  quitted  Wullub- 
"hee,  taking  their  son  with  them.  The  sage  had  cautioned  the 
"  woman  that  she  should  not  turn  to  look  back,  but  when  she  had 
"  reached  the  sea  shore,  near  where  the  town  of  Bhownugger  now 
"  stands,  she  disobeyed  the  order,  and,  turning  back,  looked  toward 
"  Wullubhee.  She  was  immediately  changed  into  a  stone  image, 
"  which  is  to  this  day  worshipped  in  that  place,  under  the  name  OC 
"  the  RoowApooree  Mother.  Kleanwhile  the  saint  having  taken  into 
"  his  hands  an  earthen  vessel,  reversed  it,  pronouncing  the  words,^ 
"  'City !  be  thou  overthrown,  and  thy  wealth  turned  into  dust,'  In 
"  that  moment  Wullubhee  was  destroyed." 
A  jungle  of  peeloo  trees,'  of  considerable  extent,  lies  on  the  western 
■  "  Thereix,"  &ays  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in  his  tniTeU  into  B»kharB,  vol.  iiU, 
p.  113,  "Bsbrub  called  'peeloo,'  (Salvadora  Penlca,]  jrhich  U  to  be  found  in  thii 
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and  northern  sides  of  the  modern  town  of  VVuUeh.  It  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  roads,  and  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  Wullubheepoor  which  is  exposed  to  view.  Numerous  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  within  this  jungle  by  the  people  of  the  town 
in  search  of  materials  for  buildbg;  they  exhibit  what  are  apparently 
foundation-walls,  frequently  four-and-a-half  feet  wide,  constructed  of 
la[;ge  burnt  bricks  and  eaitL  The  trenches  assume  occasionally  the 
form  of  mines,  and  are  carried  down  in  some  places  to  water,  which 
is  found  to  be  saline.  Similar  traces  of  brickwork  walls  are  discover- 
able, it  is  said,  in  most  places  within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  WuUeh.  The  bricks  measure  frequently  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  ten  in  width,  and  three  in  depth. 

A  river  called  the  Ghelo,  or  "  insane,"  from  its  violent  movements 
during  the  rainy  months,  runs  round  the  outside  of  the  peeloo  jungle, 
and  as  it  frequently  alters  its  course,  it  has  been  an  active  agent  in 
laj-ing  bare  to  view  the  remains  of  WuUubhee ;  in  this  task  it  has 
been  assisted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  occasional  streams  formed, 
for  the  time  being,  by  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  rains  strug- 
gling in  this  level  plain  to  find  for  itself  a  means  of  escape. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  the  site  of  a  reservoir,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Ghorirdumun,  is  pointed  out,  and  to  the  south-west  is  a 
large  flat  space,  covered  in  the  cold  months  with  a  rich  clothing  of 
green  wheat,  which  is  called  the  Rutun-tank,  and  the  surrounding 
mound  of  which  may  still  in  some  places  be  traced. 

Within  the  space  occupied  by  the  peeloo  trees,  and  on  all  sides  of  f, 
Wulleh,  are  to  be  found  numerous  emblems  of  Shiva  and  of  the  bull,  , 
his  attendant,  formed  of  granite,  and  considerable  in  point  of^si^e". 
These,  where  they  rest  upon  brickwork,  are  found  at  nearly  the  actual 
ground  level,  a  fact  which  ^as  they  must  have  stood  upon  the  floors 
of  temples)  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  town  had  not  been  sub- 
mergecL  The  Phallic  emblems  are  themselves  mostly  entire,  but  the 
bulls,  which  accompany  them,  have  in  no  case  escaped  mutilatioiL 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large  granite  figure,  wanting 
"ndEhboilrhood,(thedeaeit  that  lies  between  the  Cheoab  and  the  Indu!,)  and  in  all 
"  Uaj^s  of  saline  soil  that  border  on  the  Indus  and  Punjab  rivers.  ]l  produces  a 
"nd  and  white  berry,  which  has  but  a  poor  flavoui ;  the  taste  of  its  seed  resembles 
"  «at«r-CTesses ;  this  is  the  season  of  tlie  fruit  (June),  and  it  was  exposed  ht  sale 
"  in  the  baiaais  of  Mooltan.  1  observed  this  shnib  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
"  the  Delta  and  lower  parts  of  Sinde ;  and,  as  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  only  to  be 
"  foand  in  tbepaiticular  soil  described,  I  believe  we  recocnise  It  in  Arrian's  Indian 
"  History.  'The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel ;  they  grow  chiijiy  in  places 
"where  the  tide  flows  amot^lhem,  and  where  they  are  again  left  dry  at  low  water. 


"Their  flower  is  lAite,  and  Id  thape  like  a  violet,  but  much  excdlugit  iasv 
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the  head,  and  split  across  the  body,  which  lies  near  a  large  Ling,' 
called  Butheshwur  Muhfi  Dev.  Every  one  of  the  emblems  which  has 
been  discovered  has  a  name  assigned  to  it  by  the  Bramins,  as  Wyej- 
nSth,  Rutuneshwur,  Eeshwureeo  MuhS  Dev,  and  others.  The  bulls 
are  well  executed,  2"'f^^^|^^]^;_ir"-^""  ^-gures  of  Nundee,^are  placed 
in  the  true  position  of  a  sitting  animal. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  Kunuksen,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  the 
'    rtn,  abandoned  his   native  kingdom   of  Koshul — that  kingdom, of 

'    ■    wRWh  Ayoodhya  was  the  capital  and  Rama  the  monarch — in  A.D.  144 

or  145,  and  established  himself  on  the  site  of  VeirSt,  the  celebrated 

>      ^  abode  of  the  sons  of  Pindoo  during  their  exile,  and  which  is  supposed 

'■' ■-  ^o  have  occupied  the  position  of  the  modern  town  of  Dholko.     He 

\  y  wrested  dominion  from  a  prince  of  the  PurmSr  race,  and  founded 
Wamugger.  Four  centuries  afterwards  his  descendant  Veejye  founded 
Veejapoor,  aiiH^Vidurba,  since  called  Seehore,  and  the  same  race 
founded  also  the  renowned  city  of  ^Vullubhee  and  Gujnee,  near  the 
modern  Cambay,  which  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  WuUubhee.* 

In  another  place  the  same  author  states,  that  Kunuksen,  having 
migrated  to  Soordshtra,  fixed  his  residence  at  Dhink,  anciently  called 
Moongee  Puttun,  and  that  on  the  conquest  of  the  region  called  B21k- 
hetur,  (still  known  as  "  the  BhSl,")  his  race  assumed  the  title  of  B<Llla 
Rajpoots.  On  the  fall  of  WuUubhee,  part  of  the  inhabitants  tied  to 
Balli,  a  Jain  town  on  the  borders  of  Mewar  and  Marwar,  others  to 
Sandera  and  Nadole  in  the  latter  province.' 

The  Jain  writers,  whose  description  we  have  quoted,  place  the  fall 
of  WuUubhee  in  the  year  of  Vikrum  375  {a.d.  319).  In  that  year, 
however,  an  era,  called  the  "WuUubhee  era,"  commenced,'  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  city  has  been  confounded 
by  these  writers  with  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  era  called 
I  by  its  name.  The  Shutroonjye  MuhatmS  gives  the  year  of  Vikrum 
477  (a-D-  431)  for  the  accession  of  a  king  named  SheelSditya,  who 

;  J  restored  temples  on  the  mountain.  As  many  as  four  kings  of  the 
name  of  SheelSditya  are,  however,  mentioned  in  difierent  lists  of  the 

1  "  Ling"  is  the  name  of  the  Phallic  emblem.  The  lings  at  Wallel/are  unlfelr 
lo  thnse  which  ore  fuuTul  in  modem  temples,  but  very  much  larger.  They  are 
(;ranite  monolilhei,  oommencii^  in  a  square  pedestal  abont  two  feet  high,  which 
|nsses  intoa  cylinder  about  three  feet  in  height  and  eight  in  circumference,  rounded 
at  tlie  top.  Some  of  them  ascend  from  the  square  into  an  odagon,  and  thence 
iiito  the  ^linder. 

'   Vidi  Annals  of  Rajaslhan,  vol.  i.,  pp.  S3  and  315  to  3l8. 

■   rn^WcElem  India,  pp.  51,  148,  z6S,  351.     Rajasthin,  voL  i.,  p.  317. 

'   f 'u/f  Tod'i  Weslem  India,  p.  506      Inscription  from  BilUwuL     iinli' 
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WuIIubhce  sovereigns,  derived  from  inscriptions  on  copper  plates,'  I 

Of  these  princes  eighteen  are  mentioned,  the  first  two  of  whom  , 

bore  the  title  of  senSputee,  or  military  chief,  and  are  conjectured  to  ' 

have  been  vassals  of  the  Purmirs  of  Oojein.'    The  remaining  prince's  '■ 

used  the  sovereign  title  "  Muha  R.ljd."     They  were  also  called  "  Shree  | 

Bhutlarlt,"  or  illustrious  warrior,  ah  J  .'ipf)ear  to  have  been  (the  lary;' 
majority  of  them)  "  great  worshippers  of  Muheshwur,"  or  followers  of 
Shit-a,  the  figure  of  the  sacred  bull,  his  attendant  Nundee,  appearitiij 
both  upon  thcrrseais  and  banners,  and  the  emblems  of  the  god  form-  , 

ing,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  remnins 
of  their  long<fallen  capital     The  dates  which  have  been  derived  (con- 
jecturally)  from  these  inscriptions  range  from  a.d.  144  to  a.d.  559. 
The  latest  of  these  would,  however,  appear  to  be  too  early  for  the  true 
date  of  the  fail  of  Wullubhee.     We  are  told  in  a  Chinese  account  of 
India  that  "  Under  the  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  years  Woo  teh  (a.d.  618 
"to  627),  there  were  great  troubles  in  India;  the  king  (SheeUditya?)       .  . 
"  fought  great  battles.     The  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  Hiuan  thsang,  ,  '"■ 
"who  wTites  his  travels,  arrived  in    India  at  this  period  and  had^'^' 
"audience  of  Sheeiaditya,"'     o_>   (}</.i.u  \~-'  '•■'    "■■-  ''■•'..    ■ '_ 

"  The  country  of  Wullubhee,"  as  is  remarked  in  the  narrative  quoted      jj,// 
by  M.  Jacquet,*  "  a  country  so  named  north  of  I-irica,  has  more  than 
"  six  thousand  leagues  (li)  of  circumference.     The  capital  citv  of  that  ^^" 
"  country  has  more  than  ihirty  leagues  of  circumference..    The  pro-    ^ 
"  duct  ions  ot  the  sun,  the  conditions  ot  the  temperature,  the  manners    ^/^  ( 
"and  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in  Ihe    — -'" 
"  country  of  Malwa.     The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  considerable  ;      /f  ^  , 
"  the   families  are  opulent ;  indeed,  they  number  there  more  than  n 
■'  hundred  houses  possessing  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  lakhs ;  immense 
■'  treasures  come  from  the  most  remote  countries  to  accumulate  chcin- 
■■  selves   in  this  kingdom.     One   finds  there  more  than  a  hundred 
"  Kialan  {Buddhist  monasteries);  the  clergy  there  are  more  than  six 
"  thousand  in  number  ;  they  study  for  the  most  part  the  section  of 
'■  the  Scriptures  called  f!u  perfect  measure,  which  belongs  to  the  little 
" yAna.     There  are  some  hundreds  of  temples  consecrated  to  Devs  ; 
'■  the  heretics  are  there  in  great  number.     Buddha,  during  the  time 

'  lld4  Joum.  AsiaL  Soc.  (Benjal),  iv.  477  ;  ditto,  vii.  966 ;  Joum.  Asiat.  Soc. 
(liombay),  iii.  113,  &c.  fire.  t     rr     '- 

'  More  probably,  we  shonld  vi.y,  of  the  Solmilihegi  of  Kulce.in.'  fiMi,  -.■■•■''; 

*  Vide  Journal  o{  (he  Koyal  Asiatic  Socicrj-,  vol.  vL  p.  351,  et  seq.  /         -       '    r  ■  ■ 

*  In  his  note  on  Wullubhee  in  the  Journ.  A^atic  Soc.  (llengHl),  vol.  v.  p.  (IS5.     , ,       > 
tMm  "  The  Narrative  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist  priest  who  visited  Transoxiana,  Bnc-  // if- . 

I      "  Iria,  and  India  in  ihe  year  63^  of  our  era  and  the  following  years,"     The  namos 
hive  been  substituted  according  to  M.  J.icquel's  suggetlions. 
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'  that  he  was  in  the  world  of  men,  has  often  visited  this  country ;  the 

''  king  Asoka,  too,  has  raised  pillars  beside  all  the  trees  under  which 

'  Buddha  had  rested  himself,  to  cause  them  to  be  recognised.     The 

"  reigning  dynasty  is  of  the  race  of  the  Kshutriyas ;  the  old  king  was 

"  the  nephew  of  SheelSditya,  king  of  the  country  of  Malwa ;  he  who  ■ 

"  now  rules  is  son-in-law  of  SheelSditya,  king  of  the  country  of  Canouj ; 

"  he  is  named  Drouv-Bhatta."     This  Drouv-Bhatta,  M.  Jacquet  cbn- 

^^    siders  to  be  Drouv  Sen  II.,  the  eleventh  prince  of  the  dynasty  of 

piTTH   WuUubhee.     The  reign  of  SheelSditya  ly.,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 

«-  a/i^'"^'  '"  whose  time  the  destruction  of  the  city  occurred,  would  thus 

-  ,f*7;/'^"*'"'"8  twenty  years  for  each  reign)  be  brought  down  to  as  late  a 

2      /  'time  as  about  a.d.  770.     Mr.  Wathen,  however,  conjecturally  fixes  it 

more  than  two  centuries  earlier,    'l^  f^  J  -A-t  ■  i^~*-  C,.~~^ '^^  «.  -> 

_j3  U:-      The  barbarian  invaders  of  WuUubhee  are  supposed  by  the  annalist  ^!3 
^^*^  of  Rajasthan  to  havebeen  Scythians.     Mr.  Wathen  suggests  that  they 
-"^     were  Bactro-Indians.  of  which  race  many  coins  have  been  found  in 
'(^^A  Soreth;    and  Mr.  Elphinstone  thinks  they  may  have  been  Persians 
jT""^'  under  NousheerwSn  the  GreaL     Were  it  not  mentioned  that  thein- 
a       vaders  were  Mlechh,  or  tribes  that  were  not  Hindoos,  we  might  have 
i^      supposed  that  the  Solunkhees  of  Kuleein  in  the  Uekkan  had  de- 
'      .       stroyed  WuUubhee  in  the  attempt  to  recover  their  supremacy  in  Soreth. 
rj^         So  mifch  uncertainty,  however,  exists  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  WuUubhee,  that  any  speculations  in  regard  to  its  destroyers  can  be 
raised  upon  but  an  insecure  foundation.     The  next  dynasty  which  we 
hear  of  in  this  part  of  India  is  that  of  the  Chowras  of  Unhilpoor,  a 
capital  said  to  have  been  founded  in  a.d.  746.     The  accounts  which 
we  shall  now  have  to  present  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Chowra  capital  succeeded  not  very  distantly  the  faU  of 
Wullubheepoor. 


^^-  CHAP.n. 

tf/'ff'^     JTE  SMEKER  THE  CHOWRA,   PRINCE  OF   PUNCHAsUR, 

T  ^*^  '^VE  now  proceed,  faUgwing  Shree  Mull  Sooreeand  the  other  fueitiv;^, 

LA  Y        wjiom  we  have  beheld  escaping  thither  from  iVullubhee  toPuncliasur, 
ntar  the  Runn  of  Kutch.     Our  guide  is  the  "  Rutun  MSia,"  or  gar- 
<j^K       land  of  jewels,  a  work  composed  in  verse  by  a  Brahmin  named  Krihh- 
''  J.  najee,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  great  lion-king  of  Goozerat, 
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"  Great  is  the  fame  of  the  Solunkhee  race,"  exclaims  the  poet ;  "  it 
"  is  a  race  of  Devs ;  Sidh  Raj  is  the  light  thereof."  It  is  the  aid  of 
his  patron,  the  Goddess  oi  Kloquence  alone,  which  can  enable  him 
to  recount,  worthily,  the  praises  of  his  hero,  though  the  compositions 
of  former  poets  have  smoothed  the  road  he  has  to  travel,  and  the 
peaHs  which  he  is  proceeding  to  string  have  been  already  pierced  by 
th«r  diamond-like  ingenuity.  But  KrishnSjee  would  have  been  no 
true  bard  had  he  been  dissatis&ed  with  his  own  performances,  and  bis 
self-laudation  is  conveyed  in  language  which  proves  that,  however 
'  liboal  in  estimating  the  works  of  others,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  value  of  his  own. 

"  As  a  man  who  has  bathed  in  the  ocean,  has  performed  all  pil- 
"grim^es,'  as  a  man  who  has  tasted  ambrosia  requires  no  longer  any 
"other  food,  as  a  man  who  possesses  the  philosopher's  stone  is  the 
"owner  of  all  wealth,  so  that  man  has  read  all  books  who  has  studied 
"  Rtitun  M41£.  He  whose  research  is  infinite,  but  who  has  not  read 
"  Rutun  Mila,  is  like  a  marble  reservoir  which  is  destitute  of  water, 
"(w  a  splendid  temple  which  wants  a  spire." 

We  are  SOTiy  to  have  to  add,  that  of  this  inestimable  garland,  which 
originally  contained  one  hundred  and  eight  jewels,  only  eight  remain. 

The  scene  is  Kuleean,  where  Raja  Bhoowur,  the  Solunkhe^  rules,     - 
and  the  time  is  the  year  of  Vikrum  7,^2,  or  a.d.  696.     The  king  is     ? 
surrounded   by  his  sixteen  mihtary  nobles,  whom  he  retains  always  ** 
about  his  person.     They  are  faithful  men ;  lovers  of  the  king's  pros-  '**'^'-*^ 
perity;  blenching  not  in  fight;  resolute  as  pillars  of  the  sky.     Their /n^ 
names  are  contained  in  the  verse, — 

"  Chund.  Divand,  Bhul,  Veyd,  Veer, 

"  Singh,  Siodhoo,  Geeree,  Uheer, 

"  SiiQut,  Dheemut,  Dhunwee,  I'uloo, 

"  Bheero,  MuhSruthee^  Meer."  ci,    ^-^-^   t^^i.JtrJ<r.^. 

Of  these,  Meer  is  the  principal,  and  he  is  never  sent  abroad  on 
service.  The  others  are  despatched  to  conquer  on  all  sides,  south, 
north,  west,  east  Of  the  surrounding  princes,  the  Goozerat  Raja 
alone  remains  unvanquished.  He  Is  of  the  Chowra  race ;  his  narne 
Jye  Sheker ;  that  of  his  consort  Roop  Soonduree.  Punchasur  is  his 
royal  seaL  Strong,  handsome,  and  wise ;  his  treasures  i 
haustible,  and  his  army  cannot  be  counted.  Of  bis  very  e 
however,  Bhoowur  is  kept  in  ignorance  by  his  chieftains,  and  fondly 
reposes  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  world  is  under  his  control. 

'  Bccunc  the  ucred  riven,  wWch  are  the  sceoa  of  pilgrimage,  flow  ioto  ihe 
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The  capital  city,  Kuleean,  Is  filled  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  foes, 
with  camels,  horses,  care,  and  elephants.  Jewellers,  cloth-makers, 
cluriot- builders,  makers  of  ornamental  vessels  reside  there,  and  the 
walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  colored  pictures.  Physicians 
and  professors  of  the  mechanical  arts  abound,  as  well  as  those  of 
music,  and  schools  are  provided  for  public  education.  It  is  for  the 
sole  puq;ose  of  comparing  the  capital  city  of  Ceylon  with  KuleeSn 
that  the  sun  remains  half  the  year  in  the  north  and  half  in  the  south. 

Among  other  virtues,  King  Bhoowur  is  personally  ambitious  of  all 
kinds  of  wisdom,  and  he  U  besides  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and 
especially, as  becomes  awise  Hindoo  sovereign,of  grammar  and  prosody. 
His  encouragement  of  learned  men  is  so  great,  that  all  cleverness  travels 
towards  his  palace  as  certainly  as  all  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season 
trai-el  seawards. 

One  day  the  king  is  seated  in  a  garden  as  beautiful  as  Shiva's 
paradise,  adorned  with  exquisite  flowers  and  ftuit-trees,  where  he  regales 
himself  with  song  and  the  dance.  Prince  Kurun,  the  heir  apparent, 
sits  beside  him  royally  apparelled,  and  Chund  and  others  of  the 
nobles  adorn  the  assembly.  There  sit  there  also  a  number  of  learned 
men  and  poets,  each  outshining  the  other  in  wit  and  wisdom ;  but 
superior  to  all  is  the  poet  king  KSm  Rij,  the  sovereign's  friend,  who 
shines  among  the  wise  as  Bhoowur  himself  among  the  warriors.  At 
this  time  a  foreign  poet  approaching  King  Bhoowur,  presents,  as  his 
offering,  a  string  of  verses  in  his  praise.  The  king,  delighted  with 
the  skill  therein  displayed,  calls  upon  the  poets  who  surround  him 
to  compose  an  answer,  but  this  no  one  has  the  courage  to  attempt 
Bhoowur  presents  the  stranger  with  a  magnificent  dress  of  honor, 
and  enquires  of  him  what  is  his  name,  and  what  that  of  the  country 
in  which  he  has  remained  concealed  so  many  years.  The  poet  re- 
plies that  bis  name  is  Shunkur.  "  I  come,"  says  he,  "from  Goojur- 
"  land,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  a  Isnd  full  of  fertility,  splendid 
"with  water,  grass,  and  trees,  where  money  is  plentiful,  and  where 
"  men  are  generous.  There  is  PunchSsur,  the  residence  of  Ocean's 
"  daughter,'  which  equals  the  city  of  the  gods  so  completely,  that  no 
"  one  dwelling  there  has  any  desire  for  Paradise.  The  Chowra  Raja 
"  nilcs  there,  who  is  the  pinnacle  of  all  warrior  races,  and  who  by  his 
"exploits,  having  raised  a  mountain  of  fame,  has  been  hailed  by  the 
"poets  as  Jye  Shcker.'  His  chief  queen  is  the  incomparable  Roop 
''Soonduree,  whose  brother  is  the  wise  and  valiant  Soor  Pal.  Jye 

j^i'^'*     ■  /A  '•*■'''  Su'uswutee,  ilie  GoddessofEloquence.  r.  H>|c 

*•  I,   ^*>'*"      "  '  Which  name  means  the  "Fauie-pLnnncle."      .      *- 
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"Shelter  and  Sooq>M  united  could  tear  the  King  of  Heaven  from  his 
"  throne,  but  little  need  have  they  of  that,  for  their  own  royal 
"Goozerat  is  the  essence  of  the  universe.  There  Suruswutee  dwells 
'■for  e^-er  incarnate  ;  it  is  there  1  have  acquired  this  skill,  and  thence 
"  1  have  come  forth  to  conquer  the  world."  King  Bhoowur,  hearing 
this  praise  of  Goozerat,  claps  his  hand  on  his  moustache  in  de^ance. 
The  poet  Kam  R4j  starts  up,  and  challenges  Shunkur  to  contend 
with  him  in  verse,  but  Is  signally  defeated  by  the  latter,  who  scorn- 
iiilly  reminds  him  that  Shiva  (Shunkur)  is  notoriously  the  conqueror 
of  the  God  of  Love  (Kam.) 

Bhoowur  Raja,  not  well  pleased  with  this  termination  of  the  day's 
amusements,  returns  to  his  palace.  In  the  evening  he  summons  liis 
chieftains,  and  desires  to  hear  more  of  Goozerat  The  assembled 
"amors  attempt  to  impose  upon  him  with  a  story  of  their  having  de- 
feated Jye  Sheker,  and  taken  PunchSsur,  which  they  had,  however, 
rrfrain«i  from  destroying,  on  its  prince's  submission.  The  Raja, 
however,  disbelieves  this  tale,  and  eventually  compels  Chund  to  tell 
the  truth.  He  learns  from  him  that  the  nobles  of  Kulee^,  on  their 
way  southwards  from  Urbood  Geeree,  or  Mount  Aboo,  had  met  with 
Soorpil,  in  command  of  his  brother-in-law's  troops,  and  that  finding 
It  a  dangerous  matter  to  contend  with  him,  they  had  avoided  an  en- 
g^ement,  and  passed  on  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Soreth.  The  ^Raja 
immediately  gives  orders  for  the  preparation  of  an  army,  which  is  soon 
in  array  and  marching  to  attack  Jye  Sheker.  Bad  omens  meet  them 
as  they  advance,  but  the  king's  ^^ders  &eing  peremptory,  the  chief- 
tains do  not  permit  a  halt 

Shunkur,  the  poet,  has  in  the  meantime  returned  home,  and  made 
his  prince  acquainted  with  what  has  happened.  Jye  Sheker,  who  is 
of  a  warlike  temper,  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  strife,  and 
commences  to  distribute  bracelets,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments 
among  his  chieftains. 

King  Bhoowur's  force  continues  to  advance.  The  horsemen  and 
elephants  are  numerous  ;  there  are  four  thousand  war  chariots,  troops 
bearing  missile  weapons,  and  foot  soldiers  without  number.  The 
villages  on  their  route  are  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  immediately 
the  approach  of  the  army  is  perceived ;  such  as  resist  are  stormed 
and  plundered.  Where  the  invaders  pass,  watered  lands  become 
dry,  and  dry  lands  are  moistened.  At  each  halting  place  the  troops 
practice  athletic  games,  and  exercise  themselves  in  missile  and  hand- 
to-hand  weapons.  Having  reached  their  enemy's  country,  they  take 
and  plunder  a  frontier  town,  and  at  last  pitch  their  camp  six  miles 
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from  PunchSsuT,  from  which  position  they  plunder  the  country 
round,  carrying  off  men  and  women  as  prisoners. 

Jye  Sheker,  when  he  hears  of  these  proceedings,  is  inflamed  with 
anger  from  head  to  foot.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Meer,  the  chief  of 
the  invaders,  upbraiding  him  with  his  oppression  of  the  poor,  so  un- 
worthy of  a  warrior,  and  comparing  him  to  a  dog  which  when  it  has 
been  struck  with  a  stone,  bites  the  stone  instead  of  fronting  the 
striker.  Meer  replies  by  summoning  him  to  make  submission  to 
King  Bhoowur,  taking  grass  in  his  mouth,  and  denounces  war  as  the 
alternative,  a  challenge  which  Jye  Sheker  has  no  sooner  received  than 
he  calls  his  "  brothers  "  and  other  warriors  together,  and  prepares  for 
battle  on  the  morrow. 

Soorpai,  who  has  not  been  present  when  Meer's  answer  is  received, 
determines,  unknown  to  his  prince,  on  surprising  the  camp  of  the 
invaders  during  the  night,  at  the  head  of  his  own  partisans.  Circum- 
stances favor  his  intention,  and  he  finds  the  enemy  wholly  unpre- 
pared ;  some  are  absent  plundering  the  neighbouring  villages,  some 
eating  and  drinking,  some  asleep,  some  enjoying  music  and  the 
dance.  Soorp^l's  followers  bursting  in  upon  them,  sword  in  hand, 
find  no  more  labour  in  destroying  them  than  the  grass-cutter  does  in 
cutting  grass,  Chund  is  cut  down  by  SoorpSI  himself,  and  Dwund 
severely  wounded ;  their"  army  is  scattered  as  a  crowd  of  deer  among 
whom  a  lion  has  rushed,  and  flies  with  the  greatest  precipitatioa 
Dwund  dies  of  his  wounds  in  the  retreaL  Veyd,  the  kinsman  of  the 
Furmdr  Raja,  broken  hearted  at  his  disgrace,  casts  off  his  military 
attire,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  monk  takes  the  road  to  Benares.  Meer; 
the  chief  leader,  knowing  that  his  face  has  been  blackened,  halts  his 
flying  army  at  eight  days'  march  distance  from  the  capital  of  his 
sovereign.  King  Bhoowur,  hearing  of  this  defeat,  repairs  to  Meer's 
encampment,  and  addresses  himself  to  re-encourage  the  fugitive 
troops,  reminding  them  that  retreat  is  sometimes  only  the  prelude  to 
victory,  and  that  a  weapon  does  not  strike  its  hardest  blows  until  it 
has  been  swung  backwards.  Bhoowur  having  succeeded  in  rein- 
spiriting  the  army  and  its  leaders,  holds  a  counol  of  war,  in  which  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Goozerat,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  is 
determined  upon.  They  meet  good  omen^  on  their  way,  and  the  air 
resounds  with  their  instruments  of  music — the  war-hom,  the  tabor, 
and  the  terrible  drum. 

On  their  approach,  Jye  Sheker  shuts  himself  up  in  Punch&sur, 
which  is  closely  invested  by  King  Bhoowur.  An  attack  by  Meer  is 
met  and   repulsed  by  SoorpaL     The  Prince  of  Punch&sur  having 
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assembled  his  warriors,  recommends  those  who  "  love  their  lives"  to 
retire,  but  the  unanimous  answer  is,  that  they  are  Rajpoots,  of  good 
descent,  and  that  all  are  ready  to  die  with  him ;  that  should  any  one 
di^race  himself  by  deserting  in  such  an  emergency,  the  crows  would 
disdain  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  he  would  remain  for  ten  millions  of  the 
days  of  Brahma  in  helL  After  fifty-two  days  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attacks,  King  Bhoowur  calls  Meer  into  council,  and  the  latter  advises 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Soorpal.  A 
letter,  written  with  the  milk  of  a  shrub,  is  then  despatched  to  that 
chieftain,  who,  on  applying  saifron  to  it,  ascertains  its  contents.  The 
oBets  of  King  Bhoowur  are,  however,  indignantly  rejected  by  Soorp^J, 
who,  in  answer,  declares  himself  to  be  as  inseparable  from  Jye 
Shelter  as  water  which  has  been  once  mingled  wii  it  is  from  milk. 
"  0  !  full  of  folly,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  am  well  born,  how  of  seducing 
"  me  do  you  entertain  hope.  Were  the  three  worlds'  royalty  offered, 
"  none  but  a  bastard  would  receive  it" 

As  night  comes  on,  the  kings,  each  in  his  own  army,  cause  verses 
from  the  Muhibhdrut  to  be  recited,— that  great  poem  which  increases 
the  leal  of  the  warrior,  while  it  supplies  him  with  science.  The 
chieftains  of  Goozerat,  when  they  hear  the  wonderful  exploits  of 
Bheem,  become  full  of  fire.  They  ask,  "  When  will  the  night  pass 
"away  ;  when  will  the  morning  come— the  tiine  of  battle  ?  " 

"  As  •  lonely  wife  lon^  for  her  hoBband'i  coining. 

"  So  Ibej  restlessly  await  Ihc  morning  till  it  arrives  ; 

"  Krom  the  leuons  of  the  Mubabhitnil  Ihey  liave  leamed 

■■  'fhal  the  batllc-stain  win  Upsuras  to  witc. 

"  Jorf"'  ^l^'"  ^^^y  '"'%  '°  obtain  the  residence  of  the  gods, 

"  Abandonine  Ihis  home  of  dust  and  worthlessness. 

"  At  Jye  ShAer't  call,  when  the  morning  rises, 

"  The  splendid  warriors  all  prepare  ; 

■  From  the  field,  viclorions,  Ihey  have  no  hope  to  return — 

"  To  figlit.  to  die,  lo  wed  the  Heavenly  damsels,  is  all  iheii  desire. 

"  Such  sledfastoess  of  Ihe  heroes  perceiving, 

"  For  maniage  prepare  the  divine  brides — 

"  What  time  the  warriors  don  their  armour, 

*  The  Upsuris  deck  themselves  in  gay  apparel— 

"  What  time  the  warriors  grasp  Iheir  weapons, 

"  The  Viijins  of  Paradise  wave  the  marriage  ^land  with  their  hands  ; 

"  What  time  the  warriois  shake  their  horses  reins. 

"  The  ccLestiBl  damsels  urge  their  chariots  to  speed-" 

Roop  Soonduree,  from  the  inmost  hall,  hears  the  terrible  sound  of 
commencing  battle— she  sends  for  her  lord,  and  entreats  him  not  to 
venture  into  the  field  unless  the  omens  are  propitious,  but  Jye  Sheker 
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replies,  that  when  a  bride  is  to  be  married,  or  a  foe  driven  from  the 
gates,  there  is  no  omen  but  the  name  of  Shree  Ktishn.  The  opposing 
armies  meet  as  clouds  dashed  together  by  the  violence  of  the  storm ; 
their  weapons  gleam  like  lightning;  the  earth  resounds  with  their 
tread  as  with  the  mmbUtig  of  thunder ;  war  music  sounds,  making 
even  the  timid  valorous ;  arrows  and  missiles  fall  in  showers,  as  rain 
from  the  monsoon  clouds ;  with  the  bill,  the  mace,  the  trident,  they 
struggle ;  elephant  strives  with  elephant,  horse  with  horse,  chariot 
lord  with  chariot  lord.  The  corpses  of  the  dead  float  in  rivers  of 
blood  ;  the  warriors  laugh  as  the  terrible  roar  of  battle  increases  in 
loudness.  The  minstrels  encourage  the  less  eager — "Well  done,  sons 
"  of  the  warriors,"  they  cry,  "  in  this  battle- pilgrim  age,  never  again  to 
"  be  met  with,  acquire  world-wide  fame,  win  paradise,  extort  homage 
"  from  gods  and  men,  in  this  world  and  the  other  be  immortal" 

The  shout  of  battle  rising  to  the  skies  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
divinities ;  they  ask  whether  the  fight  has  begun  again  in  the  field  of 
the  Kooroos.'  The  Upsuras  dance,  the  heavenly  minstrels  strike 
their  lyres,  the  deities  and  the  snakes  of  hell  tremble.  Shiva  hovers 
over  the  spot,  stringing  his  never-to-be-completed  chaplet  of  human 
skulls ;  witches  and  ghosts  surround  him,  and  the  terrible  Flesh-eaters 
and  Fates,  with  their  cups  of  blood,  are  attracted  to  the  scene  like 
vultures. 

SoorpSl,  with  his  accustomed  valour,  drives  back  that  part  of  the 
attacking  force  which  is  led  by  the  chieftain  Bhut ;  but  King  Bhoo- 
wur,  in  person,  rallies  the  fugitives,  threatening  them  with  death,  and 
Bhut  himself  plunges  desperately  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  slay- 
ing numbers  of  them,  until  he  falls  pierced  with  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  at  last  mortally  wounded  by  the  hand  of  SoorpSL  The  headlong 
valour  of  Bhut,  however,  gains  its  purpose,  for  his  followers  succeed  in 
repulsing  the  troops  of  Jye  Sheker  and  establishing  themselves  under 
the  west  side  of  the  fort,  in  which  a  breach  is  soon  effected. 

Jye  Sheker  finds  that  the  number  of  his  warriors  has  been  fright- 
fully reduced  in  this  sanguinary  engagement,  and  now,  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  victory,  he  sends  for  SoorpSl  and  entreats  him  to  preserve  the 
seed  of  his  race  by  conveying  to  some  place  of  safety  his  pregnant 
sister  Koop  Soonduie&  Soorpal  at  first  refuses,  but  the  prince  adjures 
him  by  his  love  to  obey  his  directions — "  for  my  advantage  let  it  be 
"  done  at  once,"  he  says,  "  there  is  none  of  my  race  to  make  funeral 
"  offerings,  the  progenitors  will  obtain  no  respect,  no  liberation  will 

n  the  epic  poem,  ili«  MiiU 
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"  the  sonless  find,  O !  brother ;  the  seed  of  my  race  will  be  destroyed, 
"  the  enemy  will  njle  without  a  thorn."  Thus  ui^d,  Soorp31  retires 
from  the  fort,  taking  his  sister  with  him  ;  but,  Roop  Soonduree,  when 
at  last  she  discovers  the  cause  of  their  flight,  refuses  to  continue  it, 
and  declares  her  resolution  of  burmngwith  the  body  of  her  lord.  She 
is,  however,  dissuaded  from  this  intention  by  the  same  argument,  re- 
garding the  extinction  of  the  race,  which  had  prevailed  with  Soorp^l 
himseK  Her  brother  leaves  her  in  the  forest,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  die  with  the  prince  Jye  Sheker.' 

Meanwhile,  King  Bhoowur,  perceiving  that  the  fort  cannot  be  de- 
fended longer,  sends  an  embassy  to  Jye  Sheker,  proposing  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Goozerat  on  his  making  sub- 
mission in  the  usual  fonn,  and  appearing  to  touch  the  feet  of  his 
conqueror,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  holding  grass  in  his 
mouth.  Jye  Sheker  answers,  that  life  would  have  no  pleasure  for  him 
after  such  submission,  that  Paradise  will  be  good  exchange  forGoojur- 
land,  and  that  he,  the  last  of  the  Chowra  race,  will  at  least  leave 
behind  him  its  honor.  Bhoowur,  enraged,  immediately  prepares  to 
cwnplete  his  conquest  The  few  followers  that  remained  to  Jye 
Sheker  soon  fall,  oppressed  by  superior  numbers.  The  prince  himself 
makes  a  most  desperate  resistance,  mowing  down  his  enemies  like 
grass ;  at  last,  however,  he  is  slain,  and  over  his  body  the  enemy 
enters  PunchSsur.  The  keepers  of  the  gates,  and  the  guards  at  the 
court,  resist  to  the  death  ;  but,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  Bhoowur 
forces  his  way  to  the  palace.  He  is  there  opposed  by  a  furious  band 
of  female  attendants,  armed  with  the  bars  of  the  doors  or  whatever 
other  weapon  offers,  and  his  troops  are  driven  by  these  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  damsels  have  now  gained  their  object,  which 
is  to  secure  the  corpse  of  their  master,  and  they  soon  erect  a  funeral 
pile  of  scented  wood,  interspersed  with  cocoa-nuts,  upon  which  they 
consume  themselves  along  with  the  body  of  Jye  Sheker.  Four  queens 
atsoascend  the  pile,  with  many  slaves  and  damsels.  Townspeople  too, 
many  of  thetn,  love  enthralled,  follow  their  prince  to  the  gate  of  the 
King  of  Heavea     At  last  Bhoowur,  forcing  his  way  back  with  his 

■  "  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
"  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb. 
"  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion 
"  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misroiliine's  crou ; 
' '  Ajr,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
"  And  stop  Ihe  rising  of  blood -sucking  sighs, 
"  Lcsl  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
"  Kinc  Edward's  iniit,  Inie  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

Third  Pari  ef  King  Hmr,  V/.     A<t  li'..  '">«  *■ . 
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army,  causes  the  burning  to  cease,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  celebrate 

duly  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Chowra  prince,  whom  he  praises  as  an 

.p      honor  to  those  who  gave  him  birth — a  true  warrior.     Over  the  place 

V/'J'  where  the  pile  stood  he  builds  a  temple  of  Shiva,  who  is  there  en- 

.  W'   throned  under  the  title  of  "  the  Goojur  Lord."    The  day  that  Jye 

"    J"  Sheker  finds  his  death,  the  sun  is  obscured,  the  four  points  of  the 

r/'    compass  wear  a  terrible  aspect,  the  earth  trembles,  the  river's  water 

becomes  muddy,  the  wind  blows  hot,  the  fires  of  the  sacrificial  pits 

emit  a  dense  smoke,  stars  fall  from  the  heavens ;  men,  seeing  these 

portents,  lament  that  a  hero  has  perished. 

King  fihoowur,  having  received  the  submission  of  the  lords  of 
Kutch  and  Soreth,  and  perceiving  the  beauty  of  Goozerat,  is  desirous 
of  living  there ;  but  his  councillors  remind  him  that  Soorp&l  lives  to 
be  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  he  is  therefore  content  with  fixing  the 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  surrounding  princes,  and  appointing  a 
minister  to  represent  him  in  Goozerat 

SoorpSl,  returning  from  placing  his  sister  in  safety,  finds  Jye  Sheker 
already  slain.  His  first  impulse  is  to  rush  into  the  fight  and  follow 
him  in  death  ;  but  on  reflection  he  considers,  "if  I  die  fighting,  then 
"  Bhoowur's  kingdom  will  be  without  a  thorn ;  what  was  to  happen 
"  has  happened ;  now,  for  the  future,  counsel  must  be  taken.  If 
"  fortune  shall  grant  a  son  to  my  sister,  I  will  again  recover  the 
"  royalty  of  Goozerat ;  without  my  aid  that  task  cannot  be  effected." 
He  sets  off  to  seek  his  sister ;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
at  discovering  her,  or,  as  some  say,  bebg  ashamed  to  present  himself 
before  her,  he  takes  up  bis  residence  in  the  forests  about  the  moun- 
tain of  Gimir  to  await  better  times. 

Roop  Soonduree  herself,  after  Soorpil's  departure,  is  discovered  by 
a  Bheel  woman,  who,  perceiving  her  to  be  a  lady  of  rank,  addresses 
her  respectfully, — "  remain  in  the  forest  with  me,  O  sister  !  flowers, 
"  leaves,  fruits  good  for  food  may  be  had  in  the  mountains,  safe 
"  shelter  shall  you  find  there."  The  queen  accedes  to  her  entreaties 
and  remains  her  guest  until  the  time  of  her  delivery  arrives,  and  she 
gives  birth  to  a  son.  It  is  in  the  spring  season,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  delightfiil  month  of  Wyeshak,  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  appearing, 
that  this  sun  of  the  land  rises  ;  he  who  is  destined  to  be  full  of  ex- 
ploits, the  protector  of  cows  and  Brahmins.  Clear  that  mom  rises 
the  orb  of  day,  clear  is  the  sky,  clear  the  river's  stream,  the  Brahmins' 
sacrificial  pit  emits  no  smoke,  men  know  that  a  hero  has  been  bom. 

When  the  boy  is  six  years  old,  a  Jain  monk,  passing  through  the 
forest,  beholds  a  ccadle  swinging  from  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  in- 
fant reposing  in  which  seems  like  a  dweller  in  the  courts  of  the  King 
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of  Heaven.  Astonished,  the  holy  man  makes  enquiry,  and,  discover- 
ing the  mother  to  be  a  queen,  a  king's  wife,  he  brings  her  with  due 
respect  to  the  city.  He  infonns  the  mourning  lady  of  the  death  of 
Jye  Sheker,  and,  re-assuring  her,  promises  to  protect*  her  infant  Born 
in  the  forest  the  child  receives  from  the  ascetic  the  name  of  Wun 
Rij,  "  the  Forest  King ; "  but  the  secret  of  his  birth  is  soon  known 
to  Sootp^  who  from  his  forest  lair  keeps  the  minister  of  King  Bhoo- 
wur  in  continual  alarm.  Thither  he  secretly  brings  the  son  of  his 
sister,  and  under  his  protection  Wun  RAj  resides  until  his  fourteenth 
year,  rising,  like  a  young  lion,  ever  in  valor,  strength,  and  prudence, 
and  meditating  in  his  heart  the  recovery  of  his  father's  throne. 


TKKjain  accounts,  and  those  which  are  still  traditionally  related  in 
Goozerat,  of  the  rise  of  Wun  RSj  agree  with  that  given  in  the  Rutun 
Hill.  The  ChSpotkufAor  Chowra  tribe,  to  which  the  prince  of 
Punch^sur  belonged,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Indus.  It  belongs  neither  to  the  solar  nor  to  the 
lunar  race,  and  is  confined  to  Western  India.  The  predecessors  of 
Jye  Sheker  or  Jus  Rij  Chowra  are  said  to  have  been  princes  of  Dev 
and  Puttun  Somnith,  two  sea-ports  on  the  coast  of  Soreth.  They 
may  have  been  vassals  of  the  Kings  of  Wullubhee,  and  have  retrea|cd_.. 
birthe  dStriictioiiTjf  thai  city  lu  TKe^ess  exposed" "slfuaHon  of  Pun- 
chisur,  the  Jains  and  other  subjects  of  Wullubhee  who  have  been 
already  spoken  of  availing  themselves  of  their  protectiot].  The  name 
of  Punchlisur  is  still  preserved  in  a  small  town  belonging  to  the 
Nowib  of  RMdunpoor,  on  the  edge  of  the  lesser  Runn  of  Kutch. 
The  village  of  Chundoor,  a  few  miles  north  of  Punchdsur,  is  the 
place  assigned  for  Wun  Rlj's  birth  ;  and  another  small  town,  named 
aftCT  him  Wunod,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  at  which  he  raided  in 
his  childhood.  There  is  a  temple  there  dedicated  to  Wunftvee 
mother,  his  &roily  goddess,  and  a  well,  called  Wen,  said  to  have  been 
H  by  hu  order.    This  part  of  Goozerat  is  still  known  by  the 
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name  of  WudeeSr,'  which  is  that  given  to  it  by  the  Jain  chroniclers. 
It  is  a  flat  and  poorly-cultivated  country,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  Runn  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  studded  with  small 
villages,  easily  discerned  from  a  distance  by  the  clumps  of  trees  which 
are  entirely  confined  to  their  vicinity.  At  Rantoj  and  Sunkheshur, 
which  are  near  Punch4sur,  there  still  remain  temples  of  the  Jain 
religion,  which,  though  they  have  been  more  than  once  re-erected, 
have  probably  occupied  those  sites  from  a  very  early  date,  and  at 
Vishroda  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  vestiges  of  ancient 
towns  similar  to  those  which  are  found  about  WuUeh  may  still  be 
discerned. 

The  Jain  monk,  who  was  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  Wun 
Rij,  was  named  Sheelgun  Sooree  The  young  prince  is  said  to  have 
spent  his  earlier  years  in  the  convent  to  which  the  Sooree  was  attached, 
and  stories,  such  as  those  which  are  told  of  Cyrus  in  old,  or  of 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  or  of  Norva!,  in  modern  literature,  are  re- 
lated of  the  unusual  spirit  of  the  royal  child,  which  belied  his  apparent 
origin.  When  old  enough  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  outlaw's  life 
he  joined  his  uncle  Soorpal  in  many  a  foray,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  personal  valor  as  well  as  encouraged  his  followers  by 
his  bold  assumption  of  royal  state,  and  by  his  partitioning  among 
them,  as  if  already  in  his  gift,  the  honors  and  offices  of  his  still-to-be- 
recovered  kingdom.  Shree  Devee,  the  wife  of  a  trader  who  had 
hospitably  entertained  him,  was  promised  the  honor  of  anointing  him 
at  his  coronation.  JSrab  or  ChfLmpi,  a  merchant,  distinguished  by  his 
gallantry  and  warlike  skill,  the  future  founder  of  ChSmp&ner,  was  al- 
ready designated  as  the  King's  minister,  and  for  Unhil,  another  of 
his  followers,  to  whose  local  knowledge  he  was  indebted,  was  reserved 
the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  royal  city.  Many  years, 
however,  passed  away  in  these  wanderings ;  the  accession  of  new 
friends  was  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  his  brave  and  faithful 
.  kinsman  Soorpal,  and  the  Forest  King,  though  abandoning  none  of 
.  his  pretensions,  seemed  likely  to  acquire  practically  no  more  perma- 
nent title  of  royalty  than  that  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
misfortunes  of  his  birth.  His  constancy,  however,  at  last  obtained 
its  reward.  King  Bhoowur  had  assigned  iht  revenues  of  Goozerat  as 
the  portion  of  his  daughter,  Milan  Devee,  and  the  Chowra  chieftain 
was  appointed  by  that  princess's  council  of  management  to  the  office 
of  "Selbhrut"  or  spear-bearer,  receiving  probably,  like  chiefs  of  more 
modem  times,  emoluments  designed  as  much  to  secure  his  forbearance 
'  yiJt  HamiUon's  Gazdeet,  Art-  Wcrrcar.  "  Beecharjer,"  there,  li  a  nustake 
for  BechcrS}ee  oi  lknicbediee,theleaiple,  &c.,of  the  Devee  n  iiamed. 
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as  to  purchase  his  protection.  For  neither  purpose,  however,  were 
ihey  effectuaL  The  delegates  from  Kuleedn  having  remained  six 
months  in  the  country,  and  collected  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  and 
numbere  of  the  valuable  horses  for  which  Soreth  has  ever  been  famed, 
were  on  their  return  homewards,  when  they  were  attacked,  plundered, 
and  slain  by  Wun  Raj.  For  some  time  after  this  exploit  he  appeaia 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  forests  or  mountains  afforded  him  shelter  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  K.uleean  monarch ;  but  the  spoils  which  he  had  acquired 
enabled  him  shortly  afterwards  to  carry  out  his  long-meditated  project, 
by  commencing  the  erection  of  the  new  capital  of  Unhilpoor  or 
UnhilwarS.  <:*^-*A~i  *-*-  •  -^^ 

"  In  the  year  80a  (a.  p.  746)"  says  a  bardic  verse,  "  a  city  was  ^.^^i. 
"  founded  to  last  for  ever ;  on  Muha  wud  7th,  on  the  day  of  strength  '  i: 
"  Saturday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  Wun  Raja's  order  was  proclaimed.  ^J^ 
"  The  Jain  monks  skilled  in  astrology  having  been  consulted,  after  "^^  ' 
"  stud>-ing  the  city's  horoscope,  made  known  that  in  the  year  twelve 
"hundred  and  ninety-seven  Unhilpoor  would  be  desolate."  How  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  bloody  and  destructive  days  of  Allah- 
ood-Deen,  "  The  Murderous,"  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  our  story. 
Having  celebrated  his  enthronization,  at  which  Shree  Devee  assisted, 
aad  havnng  installed  J4mb  as  his  minister,  Wun  Raj  next  directed  his 
attention  to  his  old  protector,  Sheelgun  sixiree,  under  whose  care  his 
mother,  Roop  Soonduree,  still  remained,  consoled  for  her  widowed 
state  and  fallen  fortunes  by  the  practice  of  the  rites  expected  from  a 
ztraktus  follower  of  the  Jain  religioa  The  old  Queen  and  her  spiritual 
preceptor,  with  the  idol  which  they  served,  were  brought  to  Unhilpoor, 
wherea  temple  was  erected  which  received  the  object  of  their  worship, 
under  the  title  of  Punchasura  Pirusnath.  An  image  of  Wun  Riij 
himself  (which  is  still  preserved)  in  the  attitude  of  a  worshipper, 
covered,  however,  by  the  scarlet  umbrella,  denoting  his  royal  state, 
was  also  placed  in  the  temple;  and  in  the  protection  thus  given  to 
the  religion  of  the  Shriwuks,  the  Jain  chronicler  had  doubtless  some 
foundation  for  his  boast  that  "  the  throne  of  Goozerat  from  the  time 
"  of  Wun  Raj  even  the  Jains  established,  though  from  hate  this  truth 
"  IS  not  received."  What  religion  Wun  Raja  himself  adhered  to 
cannot  be  decisively  ascertained.  He  is  described  as  "  a  lover  of 
Devs,"  and  is  praised  for  his  conquests  over  that  God  of  Love  who 
claims  even  the  great  Muhi  Dev'  as  his  sometime  slava     There  are 

I  Maha  D«v  ia  the  common  name  of  Shiva.  The  group  called  "  OamX  Mu- 
"heshwur "  represeiui  Ihii  deity  and  his  coniort  PSrwutee,  Gunesh,  the  Uod  o( 
Wndom,-  ii  the  wni  of  the  latter. 
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still  to  be  found  at  Puttun  images  of  OomS,  Muheshwut  and  of 
Gunesh,  which  bear  inscriptions  assertii^  that  they  were  installed  by 
Wun  Raj  in  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Unhilw5ra.  Probably  the 
first  Chowra  prince  was,  as  some  of  his  successors  appear  to  have 
been,  sufficiently  liberal  in  his  religious  opinions ;  and  though  himself 
a  follower  of  Shiva,  he  may  have  been  prompted  by  gratitude  and 
filial  affection,  as  well  as  by  policy,  to  encourage  the  professors  of  the 
religion  of  the  Teerdiunkers. 
,Jf  1  Wun  Raja  was  bom  in  a.d.  6g6,  and  reigned  sixty  years  in  Unhil- 
•   ^    I  wirl     He  died  in  So6,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son, 

>'    'vogRaj.' 

p  \  *'.    _>  Of  the  son  of  Wun  Raj  little  has  been  handed  down,  but  that  little 
!-'would  seem  to  declare  him  to  have  been  a  prince  worthy  of  more 

IV.  fortunate  times  He  steadily  increased  his  dominion  and  its  resources; 
he  was  skilled  in  martial  exercises,  "  an  archer  equal  to  the  lord  of  the 
Devs."  He  was  also  what  may  appear  more  extraordinary,  skilful  in 
literature,  A  work  written  by  Yog  Raja,  of  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  we  are  not  informed,  is  stated  to  have  been  in  CKistence  in 
the  time  of  his  chroniclers.  It  related,  perhaps,  to  the  annals  of  the 
ChSpotkut  clan,  or  more  probably  was  devoted  to  the  praises  of 
Ooma's  lord,  or  to  the  divine  lover*  of  R^dht,  celebrated  in  so  many 
a  verse. 

One  incident  alone  is  preserved  by  the  chroniclers  of  Goozerat,  of 
the  times  when  Yog  Raja  reigned  in  UnhilwirS.  Certain  foreign  ships 
having  arrived  at  the  sea  port  of  Puttun  in  Soreth,  laden  with  valuable 
merchandise,  though  neither  the  port  from  which  they  departed  nor 
the  country  Co  which  they  were  destined  is  known,  the  traders  were, 
contrary  to  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  king,  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Prince  Kshem  Raj,  This  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality  appears  to  have  been  most  bitterly  regretted  by  the 
king,  who  blamed  Kshem  Raj  and  his  two  brothers,  who  had  shared 

'  According  to  the  author  of  Rutun  M£l&,  Wun  R^  was  bom  in  A.D.  696. 
'Wilford,  quoling  from  the  Ayeen  i  Altbcri,  sayi  thai  he  built  Nerwala  in  746,  at 
the  ngE  of  fifty,  and  must  therefore  have  been  bom  in  696.  The  Pnibundh  Chin- 
tSmunee  states  that  Wun  RBj  leigned  sixty  yesis,  from  746  to  S06.  This 
would  make  him  1 10  yean  old  at  the  time  of  hiti  death.  Colonel  Tod  places  ihe 
banning  of  his  reign  in  746,  and  aays  he  ruled  fifty  years  and  lived  sixty.  But  he 
cjuld  not  have  founded  Unhilpoor  at  the  age  of  ten,  nor  wouli'  the  dale  of  his 
death,  according  to  this  account,  agree  with  that  given  by  the  other  authorities. 
Probably  the  date  assigned  to  Wun  R^'s  birth  is  incorrect.  As  to  the  long  reigns 
of  the  Balhsra  princes,  see,  however.  Tod's  We&lera  India  and  (be  remarks  of  Ihe 
Arabian  travellers. 

'  Sbree  Kiishn,  on  Uvutir  or  incamation  of  Vishnoa 
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in  his  expedition,  declaring  that  they  had  undone  all  that  he  had 
striven  for  during  his  life.  "When  in  distant  countries,"  said  he,  "the 
"  men  of  wisdom  have  weighed  the  actions  of  princes,  then  the  sove- 
"  reigns  of  Goozerat  have  been  despised  as  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of 
"  thieves.  That  fault  of  our  ancestors  I  had  hoped  to  have  made 
"dim,  that  I  too  might  have  been  received  into  the  line  of  kings. 
"  This  avarice  of  yours  has  brightened  it  anew.  It  is  thus  written  in 
"the  rules  of  policy — 'Disobeying  the  injunction  of  a  king,  destroy- 
"  ing  the  livelihood  of  a  Brahmin,  departing  from  the  bed  of  a  wife, 
"these  three  are  wounds  inflicted  without  a  weapon.'"  Yog  Raja' 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  at  the  close  of  a  reign  of  five  and  thirty 
years  "  ascended  the  funeral  pile." 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Yog  RSj  still  less  has  been  handed 
down.  His  son,  Kshem  RAj,  though  passionate  in  his  teniper,  and 
on  that  account  probably  unfortunate  in  those  he  employed,  and 
separated  from  his  own  kinsmen,  still  added  to  the  extent  and  wealth 
of  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  a.d.  866,  after  a  reign  of  five  and 
twenty  years, 

Shree  Bhooyud,  the  son  of  Kshem  RAj,  reigned  till  a.d.  895.  His 
reign  was  prosperous  and  peaceful,  "  no  enemy  opposing  him." 

Shree  Vair  Singh,  "  the  lion  of  his  enemies,"  had  a  more  troubled 
ragn  than  his  father,  Bhooyud.  He  encountered  the  barbarians,  bi.t 
widi  success — "contending  in  war,  he  never  suffered  defeat"  He 
iras  assisted  by  a  minister  "  of  great  wisdom."  We  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  clue  to  the  foreign  war  here  mentioned. 

Rutunaditya,  the  Reshadut  of  the  Mohammedan  Historians,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Vair  Singh,  in  the  year  a.d.  920. 

"  The  sun  he  seemed  of  the  earth,  his  splendor  was  measureless, 
"  he  took  affliction  from  the  world,  famous  was  he  for  strength,  coura- . 
"  geous,  adhering  to  his  pledge ;  neither  thieves,  cheats,  libertines, 
"nor  liars  did  he  permit  to  remain  in  the  land."  He  died  a.d.  935, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Samunt  Singh,  the  last  prince  of  the 
direct  line  of  Wun  Rfij,  and  of  the  house  of  the  Chowras. 

>  A  Mohumnedan  invasion  U  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Khoman 
of  Cbeeloie,  a  caaKiapomy  of  Yog  Raj,  when  among  other  chiefs,  of  names  aftef- 
vards  wdJ  known  in  Goozerat,  the  following  came  to  aid  the  Gchlote  prince, — 
fiDOi  Maogrol,  the  Mucwahana  ;  from  Taraijur,  (q.  Taringe),  the  Keivur  ;  from 
Pottun,  the  royal  ChawBia  ;  from  Strohee,  the  Deora ;  the  JSdoo  from  Joonogurli ; 
ibejhala  Inmi  PSiree;  from  Choteeala  (Choteyla),  the  Balk;  from  Perumeurh, 
the  GotiiL  Our  aalhorilies,  however,  mal<e  no  mention  of  Yoe  Raja's  having  be«n 
enga^jed  (gainst  the  Mossulman,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  clans,  wIiiaC 
lodcis  are  mentioned,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yaduos  and  UoJas  of  Soo- 
ntluia,  settled  al  u  early  a  period  in  Goozerat. 
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It  was  in  the  reigns  of  Kshem  Rij  and  Bhooyud,  that  the  Arabian 
travellers,  according  to  M.  Renaudot,  visited  India ;  and  in  the  scanty 
annals  of  these  reigns,  their  remarks,  supposed,  as  they  have  been,  to 
refer  to  the  descendants  of  Wun  Raj,  deserve  a  place,  however  difficult 
may  be  the  task  of  applying  them.  The  first  traveller  states  as 
follows : — 

"  Both  the  Indians  and  Chinese  agree,  that  there  are  four  great  or 
"  principal  kings  in  the  world  ;  they  allow  the  King  of  the  Arabs  to 
"  be  the  first,  and  to  be,  without  dispute,  the  most  powerful  of  kings, 
"  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  excellent  every  way ;  because  he  is 
"  the  prince  and  head  of  a  great  religion,  and  because  no  other  sur- 
"  passes  him  in  greatness  or  power." 

"  The  Emperor  of  China  reckons  himself  next  after  the  King  of 
"  the  Arabs,  and  after  him  the  King  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  lastly,  the 
"  Balhara,  King  of  Moharmi  al  Adan,  or  of  thost  iiiho  have  tliei'r 
"  ears  bored.  This  Balhara  is  the  most  illustrious  prince  in  all  the 
"  Indies  ;  and  all  the  other  kings  there,  though  each  is  master  and 
"  independent  in  his  kingdom,  acknowledge  in  him  this  prerogative 
"  and  pre-eminence.  When  he  sends  ambassadors  to  them,  they  re- 
"  ceive  them  with  extraordinary  honors,  because  of  the  respect  they 
"  bear  him.  This  king  makes  magnificent  presents,  after  the  manner 
"  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  has  horses  and  elephants  in  very  great  number, 
"  and  great  treasures  in  money.  He  has  of  those'  pieces  of  silver, 
"  called  Thartarian  Drams,  which  weigh  half-a-dram  more  than  the 
"  Arabesque  Dram.  They  are  coined  with  the  die  of  the  prince,  and 
"  bear  the  year  of  his  reign  from  the  last  of  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
"  cessor.  They  compute  not  their  years  from  the  jera  of  Mohammed, 
"  as  do  the  Arabs,  but  only  by  the  years  of  their  kings.  Most  of 
"these  princes  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  many  of  them  have 
"  reigned  above  fifty  years  ;  and  those  of  the  country  believe  that  the 
"  length  of  their  lives,  and  of  their  reigns,  is  granted  to  them  in  re- 
"  compense  for  their  kindness  to  the  Arabs.  In  truth,  there  are  no 
"  princes  more  heartily  affectionate  to  the  Arabs,  and  their  subjects 
"  i)rofess  the  same  friendship  for  us." 

^'^  Balhara  is  an  appellative  common  to  all  these  kings,  as  was 
"  Cosroes  and  some  others,  and  is  not  a  proper  name.  The  country 
"  which  owes  obedience  to  this  prince  begins  on  the  coast  of  the 
"  province  called  Kamkam,  and  reaches  by  land  to  the  confines  of 
"  China.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  many  kings  who 
"  are  at  war  with  him,  and  yet  he  never  marches  against  them.  One 
"  of  these  kings  is  the  King  of  Harof.  who  has  very  numerous  forces, 
"  and  is  stronger  in  horse  than  alTche  other  princes  of  the  Indies ; 
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"  but  is  an  enemy  to  the  Arabs,  though  he,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
"  fesses  their  king  to  be  the  greatest  of  kings  ;  nor  is  there  a  prince 
"in  the  Indies  who  has  a  greater  aversion  to  Mohammedism.  His 
"  dominions  are  upon  a  promontory,  where  are  much  riches,  many 
"  camels,  and  other  cattle;  The  inhabitants  here  traffic  with  silver 
"  they  wash  for,  and  they  say  there  are  mines  of  the  same  on  the 
"  continent  There  is  no  talk  of  robbers  in  this  country  no  more  than 
"in  the  rest  of  the  Indies.  Pv,^'i^^  ^.T^-SKi^- 

"  On  one  side  of  this  kingdom  lies  that  of  Tafek,  which  is  not  of 
"  *er)-  great  extent  j  this  king  has  the  finest  white  women  in  all  the 
"  Indies,  but  he  is  subject  to  the  kings  about  him,  his  army  beini; 
"  small     He  has  a  great  affection  for  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Balliara. 

"These  kingdoms  border  upon  the  lands  of  a  king  called  Rakmi,    ,  . 
"who  is  at  war  with  the  King  of  Haraz  and  with  the  Balhara  also.  J^/^ 
"This  prince  is  not  much  considered  either  for  his  birth  or  the  nn-  i^j^ 
"  dquity  of  his  kingdom,  but  his  forces  are  more  numerous  than  those  Tk,„„  ^ 
"of  the  Balhara,  and  even  than  those  of  the  Kings  of  Haraz  and  ^ 
"  Tafek.     They  say  that  when  he  takes  the  field  he  appears  at  th<i»/"-^  '*^ 
"  head  of  fifty  thousand  elephants,  and  that  he  commonly  marches  in      /-l^ 
"  the  winter  season,  because  the  elephants  not  being  able  to  bear  with  ^V*^ 
"  thirst,  he  can  move  at  no  other  time.      I'liey  say,  also,  that  in  hts 
"army  there  are  commonly  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  tents.     In 
"this  same  country  they  make  cotton  garments  in  so  extraordinary  a  / 
"  manner,  that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen.     These  garments  I 
"are  for  the  most  part  round,  and  wove  to  that  degree  of  fineness  that 
"  they  may  be  drawn  through  a  ring  of  a  middling  size. 

"  Shells  are  current  in  this  country,  and  serve  for  small  money,  noi- 
"  withstanding  that  they  have  gold  and  silver,  wood-aloes  and  sable- 
"  skins,  of  which  they  make  the  fiirniture  of  saddles  and  housings.  In 
"  this  same  country  is  the  famous  karkandan  or  unicorn.    •    •    • 

"After  this  kingdom  there  is  another,  which  is  an  inland  state, 
"  distant  from  the  coast,  called  Kaskbin.  The  inhabitants  are  white, 
"  and  bore  their  ears  ;  they  have  camels,  and  their  country  is  a  desert 
"  and  full  of  mountains. 

"  Farther  on  upon  the  coast  there  is  a  small  kingdom,  called  Hit- 
"roMge,  which  is  very  poor;  but  it  has  a  bay,  where  the  sea  throws 
"up  great  lumps  of  ambergreese;  They  have,  also,  elephants'  teeth 
"  and  pepper,  but  the  inhabitants  eat  it  green,  because  of  the  small- 
"  ness  of  the  quantity  they  gather." 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  term  "  Balhara"'  anything  which 

I  Tbe  una  Balluus  bat  bMn  variously  supposed  to  be  >  coiiuption  of  Bnica 
Race  [PiiDce  of  Bal,  oi  the  Sun,)  Balhince  (<^or  Wullubliee  RSj,  Kmg  of  X^^iuU- 
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applies  to  the  early  Chowra  sovereigns  of  UnhilwirS,  nor  does  the 
description  of  the  Balhara  kingdom,  beginning  on  the  coast  of  Kam- 
kam,  and  reaching  by  land  to  the  confines  of  China,  present  much 
more  that  is  tangible.  The  traveller's  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Balhara  appears  to  be  a  more  qualified  one  than  it  has  been  con- 
sidered. Each  king,  it  is  said,  though  acknowledging  the  Balhara's 
pre-eminence,  "  is  master  and  independent  in  his  kingdom  ;"  and 
again,  in  another  place,  "  the  several  states  of  the  Indies  are  not 
"  subject  to  one  and  the  same  king,  but  each  province  has  its  own 

'  "  king ;  nevertheless  the  Balhara  is,  in  the  Indies,  as  king  of  kings." 
The  King  of  Haraz  bears  so  far  a  resemblance  to  the  Yaduv  ruler  of 
Soreth,  the  Ri,  whose  regal  seat  was  the  old  fort  on  the  hill  near 
Girn^,  that  he  is  described  as  possessing  dominions  situated  upon  a 

"  promontory,  and  as  maintaining  a  superiority  to  his  neighbours  in  the 
number  of  his  cavalry.  We  can  discover  no  clue  to  the  account  of 
the  Kings  of  Tafek  or  Kashbin,  nor  to  that  of  the  RahmL  Colonel 
Tod  concludes  Kashbin  to  be  Kutch  Bhooj,  but  this  latter  province 
can  hardly  be  identified  with  "  an  inland  state,  distant  from  the 
"  coast."  The  same  author  conjectures  that  Hitrunje  refers  to  Shut- 
roonjye.  Renaudofs  own  remark  upon  the  general  subject  is  one 
which  is  still  applicable.  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
"  names  of  these  countries  as  they  stand  with  us,  have  been  for  the 
"most  part  corrupted;  and  that  they  are  hard  to  be  expressed  in 
"  Arabian  characters  ;  it  were  then  almost  to  no  purpose  to  enter  upon 
"  a  number  of  conjectures,  which  at  the  best  must  be  very  doubtful" 
Some  notices  of  customs  which  occur  in  this  traveller  would,  how- 
ever, appear  well  adapted  to  the  probable  state  of  society  among  the 
Hindoos  in  Goozerai  at  this  period.  The  account  of  ordeals  by  fire 
and  water  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  and,  in  addition,  we  may  refer  to 
the  custom,  reported  to  be  universal,  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  to  that  of  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  wives  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands,  to  the  description  of  Ascetics,  naked  or 
covered  only  with  a  leopard's  skin,  standing  for  periods  of  great  length 
with  their  faces  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sua  "  In  all  these  king- 
"  doms,"  says  the  traveller,  "  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  royal 
"  family,  and  never  departs  from  it  ;  and  those  of  this  family  succeed 
"each  other.  In  like  manner  there  are  families  of  learned  men,  of 
"  physicians,  and  of  all  the  artificers  concerned  in  architecture,  and 
"  none  of  these  ever  mix  with  a  family  of  a  profession  different  from 

heel  Uhultirkih  (Cheiishing  Sun,  b  roysl  title,)  or 
<lerived  from  the  dbttict  called  the  Bhai.  f^&Jou 
mill  the  rererenccs  there  quoted 
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"their  own."  Polygamy,  the  common  use  of  rice,  the  practice  of 
taking  answers  from  idols,  that  of  total  ablutions  before  eating,  and 
othCTs,  aie  also  mentioned.  "The  Indian  dominions,"  it  is  said, 
"  furnish  a  great  number  of  soldiers  who  are  not  paid  by  the  king,  but 
"when  they  are  rendezvoused  for  war,  take  the  field  entirely  at  their 
"own  expense,  and  are  no  charge  to  the  king." 

-^wo  Zeid  al  Hassan,  the  second  traveller,  adds  "  it  is  a  customarj' 
"thing  for  a  man  and  woman  of  the  Indian  blood  to  desire  those  of 
"their  £unily  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  or  drown  them,  when  they 
"are  grown  old  or  perceive  themselves  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
"  years,  fimily  believing  they  are  to  return  in  other  bodies.  The 
"  Indians,"  he  says,  "  have  devotees  and  doctors  known  by  the  name 
"of  Brahmins.  They  have  poets  also  who  compose  verses  stuffed 
"  with  flattery  in  praise  of  their  kings.  Astrologers  they  have,  philo- 
"  sopheis,  soothsayers,  and  men  who  observe  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
"others  who  pretend  to  the  calculation  of  nativities,  particularly  at 
"  Kanuge,  a  great  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Gorai"'  He  notices  the 
peculiarities  of  the  rainy  season — "  these  rains  are  the  life  of  the 
"  Indians ;  were  they  to  fail  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  deepest 
"»anL"  Add  the  following  description  of  the  Ascetics,  "  Bicars,"  as 
Aboo  Zeid  terms  them,  a  name  which  Colonel  Tod  conjectures  to  be 
a  mistake  for  "  Fakeeis,"  but  which  may  more  easily  be  traced  to 
■^ Kieekaree,"  "beggar,"  a  common  name  for  these  vagrants  ; — 

"  In  the  Indies  tha-e  arc  certain  men  called  Bicar  who  go  all  their 
"  lifetime  naked,  and  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  til!  it  hides  their  bodies. 
"  They  suffer  also  their  nails  to  grow  so  that  they  become  pointed 
"  ar«i  sharp  as  swords,  nor  do  they  ever  cut  them,  but  leave  them  to 
"break  and  fall  off  as  it  happens,  and  this  they  observe  as  a  religious 
"  duty.  Each  of  them  has  a  string  about  bis  neck  whereto  hangs  an 
"earthen  porringer  j  and  when  they  are  pressed  by  hunger  they  slop 

'  "Tbe  I«sc  majorit/  of  Asiatics  are  so  infatuated  in  favor  of  judicial  astrology, 
-iW,  according  lo  their  phraseology,  no  circumstance  can  happen  below,  which  is 
■■  ac*.  wriiten  above.  In  every  enterprise  ihey  consult  their  asiiolo^ers  ;  when  two 
"  umies  have  completed  every  preparation  For  battle,  no  consideration  can  induce 
"  thre  gennals  to  commence  the  engagemenl  until  tbe  sahet  be  perfbrmed'-that  is, 
"mHil  ibe  [Mvpitious  moment  for  attack  be  ascertained.  In  like  manner,  no  com- 
"iMnding  officer  is  nominated,  no  mairiage  takes  place,  and  no  journey  is  under- 
*' lakm,  withoat  con^ulling  these  seeis.  Their  ajvice  is  considered  absolutely 
"Dccciaary  even  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  aithe  proposed  purchase  of  a  slave, 
"urtlicfinlwcaiingofnew  clothes.  This  silly  supeiitilion  is  so  general  an  an- 
''  VKfftmat,  uid  attended  with  sucli  important  and  disagreeable  consetiuenceo,  that  I 
"  an  aslooiibed  it  has  continued  so  long  -.  the  astrologer  is  necessarily  made  ac- 
■■  qoabtcd  with  every  liansaclion,  public  nnd  private,  with  every  project,  common 
"MiAtitsvutiitmrj.   —Bertiia;  irantlaltd  by  Irv'ms  Brocli.  v  1*^ 
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"  ai  the  door  of  some  Indian  house,  and  those  within  immediately 
"  and  joyfully  bring  out  rice  to  them,  believing  there  is  great  merit  in 
"  so  doing;  while  they  eat  out  of  the  porringer  and  withdraw,  never 
"  returning  to  make  the  same  request  if  not  by  necessity  urged 
"  thereto."  Again,  "one  part  of  their  devotion  consists  in  building 
"  of  kans  or  inns  upon  the  highways  for  the  accommodation  of 
"  travellers ;  where  also  they  set  up  dealers,  of  whom  the  passengers 
"  may  purchase  what  they  may  hajipen  to  want"  In  another  place, 
"  there  are  certain  Indians  who  never  eat  two  out  of  the  same  dish, 
"  or  upon  the  same  table;  and  would  deem  it  a  very  great  sin  if  they 
"  should.  Were  they  a  hundred  in  number  they  must  each  have  a 
"  separate  dish,  without  the  least  communication  with  the  resL  Their 
"  kings,  and  persons  of  high  quality,  have  fresh  tables  made  for  them 
"  every  day,  together  with  little  dishes  and  plates  wove  of  the  cocoa- 
"  nut  leaf,  in  which  they  eat  what  is  prepared  for  their  subsistence ; 
"  and  their  meat  over,  they  throw  the  table,  the  dishes,  and  plates 
"  into  the  water,  together  with  the  fragments  they  have  left.  Thus  at 
"  every  meal  they  have  a  new  service. 

"  The  kings  of  the  Indies  wear  ear-rings  of  precious  stones  set  in 
"  gold.  They  wear  also  colkirs  of  great  price,  adorned  with  precious 
"  stones  of  divers  colours,  but  especially  green  and  red ;  yet  pearls  are 
"  what  they  most  esteem,  and  their  value  surpasses  that  of  all  other 
"  jewels ;  they,  at  present,  hoard  them  up  in  their  treasures  with  their 
"  most  precious  things.  The  grandees  of  the  court,  the  great  officers 
"  and  captains,  wear  the  like  jewels  on  their  collars ;  they  dress  in  a 
"  half  vest,  and  carry  a  patasol  of  peacock's  feathers  to  shade  them 
"from  the  sun,  and  are  surrounded  by  those  of  their  traia" 


CHAP.  IV. 

MOOL   RAJ   SOLUNKHEE. 

Samunt  Singh  is  no  favorite  of  the  chroniclers ;  he  is  described  as 
a  prince  of  no  reputation,  who  had  no  consideration  for  what  he 
spoke  either  night  or  day,  who  was  possessed  of  neither  discretion 
nor  firmness,  knew  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad — between 
hostile  and  friendly,  and  who  was  continually  changing  his  mind. 
Little,  however,  is  recorded  of  his  short  reign  of  seven  years,  except 
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the  fact  of  his  being  son-less,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Solunkhee  family  on  the  throne  of  UnhilwSra. 

Three  youths,  named  RA},  Eeej,  and  Dunduk,  sons  of  Bhoowun3-  U 
ditya,  who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  King  Bhoowur  of  Kuleean,  I 
visit^  the  court  of  SSmunt  Singh  on  their  return  from  a  pilgrimage  f 
to  the  shrine  of  Somnith.  Probably,  religion  was  not  their  only  I 
object  in  quitting  home,  and  they  appear  to  have  come  forth,  as  has  j 
always  been  the  practice  of  the  younger  brothers  of  a  Rajpoot  royal 
house,  to  seek  that  fortune  in  foreign  bnds  which  the  jealousy,  atter- 
dant  upon  their  contiguity  to  the  throne,  denied  to  them  at  home. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  is  described  by  the  author  of  Rutun 
M41il  as  fair  in  complexion,  of  middling  stature,  and  very  handsome. 
It  is  added,  "  He  was  observant  of  religion,  the  continual  worshipper 
"  of  Shiva ;  but  he  suffered  affliction  on  account  of  his  wives,  nor  wa.s 
"  he  more  happy  in  regard  Co  the  other  gifts  of  fortune."  Distinguished 
bj  his  birth  and  by  the  qualities  of  agood  warrior.  Prince  Rij  obtained 
firom  the  King  of  Unhilwird  the  hand  of  his  own  sister,  Leela  Deiee. 
This  i»incess  became  pregnant  by  him,  and  died  in  labour ;  but  a 
male  child  was  taken  alive  from  her  womb,  who,  from  the  fact  of  bis 
having  been  bom  under  the  constellation  so  entitled,  received  the 
name  of  Jfot>i  BAy  He  was  adopted  by  Sdmunt  Singh,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age,  "  exhibiting  the  splendour  of  a  rising 
*'  sun,"  extending  the  territories  of  his  uncle,  and  rendering  himself 
dear  to  alL  The  subsequent  acts  of  Mool  Raj,  however,  justify  the 
character  given  of  him  by  the  author  of  Rutun'  Mila,  who  asserts 
him  to  have  been  treacherous,  unmerciful,  and  intent  upon  self- 
aggrandisement  "  He  was  handsome  in  person,  though  dark  in  his 
"  complexion ;  a  slave  to  the  deity  of  love ;  he  held  money  in  a  firm 
"  grasp,  concealing  it  below  the  earth ;  in  war  he  was  unskilled,  but  if 
"  opposed  to  an  enemy  he  destroyed  him,  inspiring  confidence  by  his 
"  deceitftilnesi"  When  he  was  arrived  at  mature  age,  SSmunt  Singh, 
in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  caused  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to 
be  performed  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  king  recovered  his  senses,  than 
he  revoked  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  "  From  that  time,"  says  the 
Jain  annalist,  "  the  valuelessness  of  the  gift  made  by  a  Chowra  became 
"  proverbiaL"  Mool  Rtj,  however,  having  once  tasted  the  delights  of 
royal  power,  was  little  likely  to  resign  them.  Collecting  troops,  he 
attacked  and  slew  his  unde,  and  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne 
apon  which  he  had  been  placed  in  a  too  dangerous  sport  "  There 
"are  seven  things  without  gratitude,"  observes,  upon  this,  the  author 
of  the  Koomdr  Pai  Churittra,  "  a  daughter's  husband,  a  scorpion,  a 
"  tiger,  wine,  a  fool,  a  tister's  son,  and  a  king.     Each  is  incapable  of 
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"  estimating  benefits."  To  ensure  to  himself  a  thomless  rule,  Mool 
RSj,  as  is  asserted  by  a  Brahminica)  authority,  put  to  death,  besides, 
"  the  whole  of  his  mother's  race," — a  murderous  act,  the  guilt  of 
which  was  not,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  unfelt  by  himself,  how- 
ever  it  may  have  been  extenuated  by  his  chronicler,  who  endeavours 
to  make  light  of  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  stigmatizing  them  as  "sinners, 
"  proud,  drinkers  of  liquor,  oppressors  of  the  people,  despisers  of 
"  Devs  and  Brahmins.'" 

The  demise  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Chowras  rendered  Goozerat 
an  object  for  the  ambition  of  more  than  one  of  the  surrounding 
])rinces,  and  the  political  craftiness  of  Mool  RSj  was  soon  employed 
in  protecting  his  newly  acquired  throne  from  numerous  ene'mies.  On 
the  north,  the  king  of  the  hundred  thousand  villages,  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  the  Raja  of  Nagor,  or  of  S3mbhur — the  country  afterwards 
known  as  Ujmeer — was  his  first  assailant  Almost  simultaneously 
Goozerat  was  invaded  by  BSrp,  the  general  of  Teilip,  the  sovereign 
of  Telinginl'  Mool  RSj  retired  under  this  double  pressure  from 
UnhilwarS,  and,  following  his  usual  wily  system,  or,  as  his  chroniclers 
assert,  persuaded  by  his  ministers— who  recommended  him  to  restrain 
his  valour  by  the  example  of  the  ram,  retiring  that  he  may  strike  the 
harder,  or  of  the  tiger,  angrily  crouching  that  he  may  spring  with  more 
deadly  effect — he  established  himself  in  the  fort  of  Kunt  Kot,  within 
(he  remote  and  unassailable  frontier  of  Kutch,  in  the  hope  that  the 
necessities  of  the  season  might  compel  the  Raja  of  Ujmeer  to 
retire.  That  prince,  however,  held  his  ground  during  the  monsoon, 
and  when  the  NowrSttra'  arrived  was  prepared  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive. Mool  RSj  then  collected  his  chieftains,  and  having,  by  in- 
ducements, of  which  there  is  no  intelligible  record,  procured  the 
withdrawal    of  the  troops   of  Ujmeer,    he   attacked   the   army   of 

'  "  A  sceptre,  sntlch'd  with  vi  unruly  band, 
"  Most  be  as  boislcrously  maintain  d,  as  gain'd  ; 
"  And  he  that  stands  upsn  a  slipper;  place 
''  Makei  nice  of  no  vile  bold  to  iiay  him  up." 

Xing  >iii,  Ati  lit.,  utnt  4. 
*  In  an  acoount  of  the  Cbfilookya,  or  Solunkhee  dynasty  of  Kulcdn,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  (vtillc  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  l), 
ntenlion  is  maite  of  a  king  named  "  TtUapa  Dam,"  who  reigned  from  Saka,  895 
Id  919  (or  A.D.  974  to  mS),  and  who  was,  therefore,  a  contemporBiy  of  Mool 
Kaj,  and,  doubtless,  (be  Teilip  here  alluded  to.  llie  same  "  Teilapa  Deva"  is, 
however,  mentioned  as  having  slain  "llu  bravt  Mitnja,'^  t.  king  of  Malwa,  of  whom 
hereafter.    The  norChem  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Kuleetn  is  stated,  by  Mr,  Elliot, 


a  have  been  the  river  Nerbudda. 
'  The  (eUlval  of  nine  nights  i  viik  Condoiion. 


wie 
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BJfp,  slew  that  genera],  and  dispersed  his  followers  with  great 
slaughter.' 

Mool  Rij,  thus  relieved  of  his  foes,  commenced  the  erection  of 
several  religious  buildings  at  UnhilwarS,  and  of  that  more  famous 
shrine  of  Muh£  Dev,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  the  Roodra 
Mlla  of  Sidhpoor.  Shiva,  it  is  related,  was  so  won  by  the  assiduities 
of  his  royal  votary,  that  he  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  Soreth,  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  temples  of  the  god — 
that  of  SonmSth.  The  story  of  the  acquisition  of  Soreth  is,  how- 
ever, related  in  detail  by  the  celebrated  HemSchirya  in  his  Dwy5- 
shray,  from  which  we  now  proceed  to  offer  an  extract : — 

"  Mool  Rij,"  says  the  Jain  teacher,  "  was  the  benefector  of  the 
"worid;  he  was  generous-minded — full  of  all  good  qualities.  All 
"kings  worshipped  him  as  they  worshipped  the  sun,  all  subjects 
"who  abandoned  their  own  country  found  a  happy  residence  under 
"  his  protection ;  so  that  he  won  the  title  of  '  entiiraller  of  the  uni- 
"'reree.'  Of  his  enemies,  the  half  he  slew,  the  other  half  he  forced 
"to  beg  alms,  like  out-casts,  without  the  walls  of  his  city.  Their 
"wives,  who,  like  frogs  in  a  well,'  had  never  beheld  anything 
"niore  remote  than  the  entrance  to  their  dwellings,  were  seized 
"  by  Bheels  as  they  wandered  in  the  forests,  and  sold  in  the  towns  as 
"  slaves. " 

Once  on  a  time  Somnith  Muh&  Dev  appeared  to  Mool  RAj  in  a 
dream,  desiring  him  to  destroy  Grih  Ripoo,'  and  other  Dytes  (or 
demons),  who  laid  waste  the  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  at  Prubhas, 
and  assuring  him  that  "  by  my  splendor  you  shall  have  victory." 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  "  cro.wn-wearing  princes  who  were 
"  present,  according  to  custom,"  withdrew  from  the  royal  chamber, 

<  It  U  thk  event,  peihaps,  wbich  Ihc  traditions  of  the  ChobSns  of  Nadole  allude 
to  ia  the  fallowing  veise  ; — 

"la  S.  1039  (A.D.  9S3),at  the  farther  eate  of  the  dCy  o[  Pnltoii,  Ukhun 
"  Row,  the  Chohan,  collected  the  commercial  Jutiei.  He  Cook  tribute  fniiii  [he 
"lordof  Mewar,  and  performed  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to." — Tod's  Rajaslhan, 
II..  446. 
»  "to  dive,  like  backets,  in  concealed  wells.  "~A7iix^5io:*«,  Act  V.,  seem  1. 
»  Grlh  Ripoo  sppesn  to  be  a  title  or  epithet,  rather  than  a  name.  A  commen- 
tatoT  on  the  Dwr&shiiy  makes  its  meaoine  (a  be  "  enemy  (n>»)  of  water-animals 
"(Cri-I)."  It  may  mean  "Eeizer  of,  enemies."  One  of  the  princes  of  Ujmeer, 
froa  hariw  defied  a  Mudummedan  king,  was  called  "  Sultan  Grohn,"  lh£  sultan- 
(f^  Tod's  Rajaslhan,  II., 447,451.}  Pnibbls,  called  also  Shiv  Putton, 
hwnr  Pultun,  Puttun  Soinnith,  la  the  port  en  the  coast  of  Soreth.  within  thu 

•%  of  which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Shiva,  which  wa«  attacked  by 

Mduaood  of  Chninee. 
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the  Solunkhee  Raja  consulted  with  his  iniiusters,  Jumbuk  and  Jehul, 
the  Prince  of  KherSloo,  "  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  obey 
"  the  commands  of  MuhS  Dev."  "  GrAh  Ripoo,"  he  said,  "  was  made 
"  of  consequence  by  myself;  but  if  bom  in  an  inauspicious  time,  he 
"has  become  shameless,  destroying  the  performers  of  pilgrimage, 
"should  I  not  slay  him,  though  entrusted  with  authoritj"  by  myself?" 
Jehul  answers  by  enumerating  the  misdeeds  of  GrSh  Ripoo  : — 

"  This  shepherd  is  very  tyrannical ;  ruling  in  Soorishtra,  on  a 
"  throne  until  his  time  shining  with  the  splendor  derived  from  the  rule 
"  of  Shree  Krishn,  he  slays  the  pilgrims  that  travel  towards  PrubhSs,  and 
"  strews  the  highway  with  their  flesh  and  bones.  He  lives  as  fearless 
"  as  Riwun,  at  WSmunsthulee,  a  city  over  which  waved  the  splen- 
"  did  banners  of  HunoomSn  and  Gurood ;'  and  he  permits  thieves  to 
"  dwell  in  other  places  of  sacred  recollections  ;  he  despises  Brahmins, 
"  and  plunders  people  passing  along  the  road  ;  therefore  he  is  like  an 
"arrow,  causing  pam  in  the  hearts  of  the  religious.  He  is  young  and 
"  lusty,  and  full  of  desire ;  therefore,  slaying  his  enemies,  he  carries 
"ofl"  their  wives  by  force  to  his  own  female  apartments.  This  bar- 
"  barian  hunts  upon  mount  Gim3r,  and  slays  the  deer  at  PnibhSs. 
"  He  eats  the  flesh  of  cows,  and  drinks  spirituous  liquor,  and  in  battle 
"  he  feeds  the  Bhoots,  the  Pis&chs,  and  all  their  crew,  with  the  blood 
"  of  his  enemies.  This  lord  of  the  west,  Grilh  Ripoo,  has  caused 
"  many  rajas  of  the  south  and  the  north  to  fly,  leaving  their  chariots  ; 
"  now,  therefore,  he  regards  no  one,  but  looks  lofly  as  he  walks  as  if 
"  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Heavea  Grih  Ripoo  is  huge  in  per- 
"  son  like  Yuma,  the  King  of  Hades,  and  like  Yuma,  too,  in  temper, 
"  he  seems  disposed  to  devour  the  whole  earth,  or  to  seize  upon 
"  Paradise,  The  men  of  still  in  his  kingdom,  from  associating  with 
"  such  an  evil  one,  employ  their  science  in  constructing  all  sorts  of 
"  weapons  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  in  matters  discrimi- 
"  nating  religious  and  irreligious  practice  they  do  not  exercise  them- 
"  selves.  He  is  strong  in  military  force,  so  that  all  rajas  are  compelled  to 
"  bend  to  him.  He  is  very  wealthy  j  he  seized  the  Raja  of  Sindh  and 
"  compelled  him  to  pay,  as  a  fine,  elephants  and  horses,  and  he  has 
"  subdued  many  other  sovereigns.  I  believe  that  the  King  of  Hades, 
"himself,  were  he  to  make  war  upon  him,  would  have  no  means  of 
"  escaiw  but  submission  to  paying  tribute     He  destroys  great  forts 

I  Gurood  li  the  emgle  of  Vishnoo,  represented  tometimet  as  *  crowned  piince 
borne  through  the  air  apon  wings.  Hutioomin  is  the  monkey  (or  aboriginal)  king 
wlio  joined  VUhnoo  when,  incarnate  under  ihe  Ibrm  ol  Rjlm,  he  conquered  Rfiwon, 
the  g^ant  king  of  Ceylon.  Bhoou  and  Fis&cht  are  part  of  the  gabim  ciew  which 
follows  Shiva. 


"and  safe  places  among  the  mountains ;  he  can  pass  and  repass  the 
"ocean  too,  therefore  people  have  no  single  means  of  escaping.  It 
"is  as  when  destiny,  enraged  with  the  world,  leaves  no  means  of 
"escape.  The  earth  suffers  pain  from  the  load  of  his  sins.  The 
"  raja  who  can  punish  murderers,  and  neglects  to  do  so,  is  a  murderer 
"liimself ;  therefore,  if  you  do  not  destroy  him,  his  sin  will  be  yours, 
"  0  !  King.  Shiva  has  given  the  order  to  you  because  you  can  des- 
"  troy  him.  Assemble  your  army  and  expel  him,  lest  his  strength  day 
"by  day  increase,  until,  at  last,  he  become  too  strong  to  be  subdued 
"evenbyyourselE" 

Mooi  Raj,  when  he  had  heard  the  advice  of  Jehul  to  this  effect, 
made  a  sign  to  Jumbuk,  the  minister,  sage  as  the  counsellor  of  the 
gods,  who,  thus  invited,  spake  as  follows  : 

"  Wimunstbulee,'  where  GrSh  Ripoo  makes  his  residence,  is  under 
"the  shadow  of  the  great  Gim4r,  and,  besides,  the  roaring  of  the 
"  ocean  may  be  heard  therefrom.  It  is  strengthened  by  another  castle, 
"still  more  nearly  protected  both  by  sea  and  mountaia  Grah  Ripoo 
"is  one  who  closes  his  eyes  not  even  in  the  night  time  ;  to  conquer 
"bim  without  large  resources  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  cut  down  a 
"huge  tree  with  a  grass<utter'E  sickle.  An  army  could  not  encamp 
"within  many  miles  of  his  city,  and  even  were  this  accomplished,  he 
"  would  surround  it  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  your  rendering  any 
"  assistance^  Kutch,  too,  is  within  easy  reach  of  Soreih,  and  Likhi, 
"  the  lord  thereof,  the  son  of  Phooia,  a  great  raja,  and  unconquered 
"  by  any,  is  as  inseparable  from  Grah  Ripoo  as  if  they  were  the  sons 
"(^  the  same  mother.  There  are  many  other  rajas,  too,  assisting 
"  these  confederates,— barbarians  that  cause  terror  to  the  universe. 
"  0  !  king,  it  is  well  known  that  an  enemy,  who  is  aided  by  moun- 
"Iain,  forest,  or  ocean,  is  hard  to  conquer.  This  Grih  Ripoo  num- 
"  bets  all  three  as  his  supporters.  Entrust  this  expedition  to  no  other, 
"then,  but  in  person  set  forth  and  win  the  victory.  Though  un- 
"tameable  by  others,  these  waniors  of  shepherd  race  will  tremble 
"the  moment  they  hear  of  your  advance  against  them,  and  their 
"wives  will  at  once  commence  the  widow's  song  of  lamentation." 

Mool  RAj,  incited  by  these  warlike  counsels,  which  added  fuel  to 
the  fiery  zeal  for  battle  already  burning  in  his  bosom,  rose  from  his 
throne,  brilliant  as  a  flower  just  expanded  into  full  bloom  by  the  heat 
oftbeday-bringer's  rays,  and  clenching  his  hands  like  one  already 

'  Wlmonnhalcc  ii  the  modern  Buntnnee,  now  Joonagarh.  Colonel  Walker,  in 
UtnortoaUieSaietlidistnct,  hu  the  following :  "  The  ancient  reiidenee  of  the 
"Kqakfof  Soitth  mt  Ant  at  Buntnllee." 
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engaged  in  combat,  strode  forth  from  the  council  chamber,  followed 
by  the  leaders  of  his  warriors. 

The  season  of  cold  had  arrived,  an  abundant  crop  covered  the 
earth ;  the  water  of  the  tanks  and  of  the  rivers  became  clear,  the  sky 
was  cleared  of  clouds,  the  lotus  was  in  full  bloom,  its  liue  reminding 
the  poet  of  the  shining  lips  of  the  lovely.  The  lingering  drops  of 
rain  fell  in  pearls  upon  the  coasts  of  Soreth.'  The  swan,  rising  from 
the  Himalayan  lake,  its  retreat  during  the  season  of  rains,  returned 
to  the  Ganges  and  the  other  rivers.  The  cultivators'  wives,  guarding 
the  ripening  rice-crop  in  the  plains,  made  the  country  joyous  with 
their  songs.  In  the  temples  of  the  Devs  the  Brahmins  read  the  Veds 
and  the  Book  of  Dooi^ — setting  up  the  water-jar,  fasting  and  keep- 
ing a  solitary  watch,  they  passed  the  nine  nights  ;  then  feasting  on  the 
tenth  day,  they  anointed  the  head  of  the  raja  with  water  from  the  con- 
secrated jar.  High  festival  was  held  to  the  lord  of  Paradise,  and 
flags  flaunted  over  the  temples.  The  memories  of  Wstmun  and  Bulee 
Raja'  filled  the  earth  with  joy,  while  from  his  lengthened  meditation, 
Stretched  on  the  sea  of  Milk,  the  great  Vishnoo  arose. 

At  the  gate  of  Mool  RSj  the  drum  sounded  and  the  royal  drum 
rolled.  The  conch-shell  spoke  a  good  omen ;  the  noise  of  many 
musical  instruments  proclaimed  even  to  the  dwellers  in  Paradise  that 
the  king  prepared  to  lead  forth  his  warriors.  The  princes  that  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  Unhilwira  poured  in  with  their  foUowere,  ea^ 
to  advance  upon  Soreth.  The  king  sat  upon  his  throne  ;  beside  him 
they  formed  upon  the  ground  with  pearls  Che  crosses'  that  betoken 
success  and  happiness ;  singers  sang  songs,  standing  on  either  side  ; 
the  servants  waved  fans  over  his  head.  Astrologers,  full  of  science 
from  their  cradle,  calculated  the  auspicious  time.  The  household 
priest  performed  the  worship  of  horse  and  elephant ;  the  lung  bent 

'  "  Some  ta.j  wh«n  it  tains  the  oyslen  riie  up  to  the  snrface,  and  that,  gsping, 
"  the  drops  of  water  the]'  catch  turn  to  pcftrls.    ~  Renaudot,  p.  97. 

•  Vishnoo  assumed  ihe  fonn  of  the  dwarf  WSmun  to  prei'ent  Bulee  Raja  from 
obtaining  the  dominion  of  the  three  wotlds.  See,  however,  account  of  "  Buler  day" 
in  the  Conclusion. 

'  A  cross  thus  Ehaped  is  a  common  sign  of  rejoicing  among  Hindoos.     It  is 

S  called  "  Swusteek,"  and  is  the  usual  female  signalure.  It  is 
also  the  sign  of  Soopirewa  the  seventh  Teerthunker  of  the  Jains. 
yide  AsiaL  Researches  IX.,  p.  306.  "  Tiiis  cross,  denominated 
"  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  '  Fylfot,'  was  in  use  at  a 
"  veiy  remote  period,  as  a  mystic  symbol  amongst  religious  de- 
"  Totees  in  India  and  China,  whence  it  appean  to  haveljeen  in- 
"  truduced,  probablv  in  the  sixth  century,  into  Europe.  '  It  ocean,'  sayi  Mr.  WaUer, 
"  'on  very  earlj  Coristian  remains,  and  i*  found  on  Ihe  girdle  of  a  piiert  of  the 
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his  head  before  them.  At  length  the  rod-bearers  advanced ;  the 
sddien  grasping  their  arms  stood  in  tines  about  the  doors.  Again 
the  instniments  of  music  sounded.  As  the  king  rose  from  his 
cushion,  the  priest,  stepping  forward,  placed  the  royal  mark  (teeluk) 
upon  his  forehead,  pronouncing  the  words  "  auspicious,  auspicious." 
Mool  Rlj  and  his  chieftains  made  presents,  as  they  set  forth,  to 
Brahmins  and  to  Bards,  the  recorders  of  fame.  Mounting,  the  king 
made  obeisance  to  his  patron  deity  ;  he  rode  upon  an  elephant,  black 
and  huge  as  a  mountain,  overshadowed  by  clouds  ;  the  horses  neighed 
as  be  set  forth  ;  all  hailed  the  omen  of  success  :  from  the  palace 
to  Ae  city-gate  the  whole  way  was  sprinkled  with  reddened  water ; 
the  astrologers  blessed  the  king,  crying,  "  May  you  be  victorious, — 
"  may  your  enemy  depart  to  the  south,  to  the  city  of  Yuma  ! "  As 
Ihe  cavalcade  went  on,  great  was  the  throng  in  the  city;  women 
crowded  the  streets,  dressed  in  scarlet  clothes  and  glittering  with 
ornaments  ;  in  the  press  many  a  flower  garland  was  broken,  many  a 
necklace  of  pearls  scattered  ;  as  the  procession  passed  through'  the 
marketplace  the  people  strewed  fruit  and  flowers  before  the  raja  on 
the  way ;  the  women  of  Che  city  abandoned  their  housework,  and 
left  their  children  crying;  they  hastened  fo  behold  the  cavalcade; 
for  many  a  mile  as  it  passed  along,  the  villagers  thronged  from  far  to 
behtdd  their  sovereign,  for  as  India  among  gods,  so  among  men  shone 
Mool  RSj  in  beauty,  qualities,  and  power. 

Hearing  that  the  King  of  UnhilwJlra  approached  with  a  large  force, 
Grih  Ripoo  assembled  his  army.  The  kings  that  adhered  to  him, 
whether  allies  or  tributaries,  joined  his  standard  ;  many  forest  Bheels 
were  with  him  ;  the  sons  of  his  wives,  Neelee  and  others,  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  BhSdur  river,  famous  in  Soreth,  came  arrayed  in 
iron  armour.  He  was  joined  also  by  his  friend  Likha,  the  Raja  of 
Katch,  who,  though  his  death  in  the  war  was  predicted  by  the  astro- 
logers, desired  to  win  his  way  through  the  battle-field  to  Paradise. 
"  L&khi  cries  shame  to  him  whose  youthful  deeds  no  one  has  wit- 
"  nessed.  The  days  of  my  life  are  counted  ;  how  shall  I  know  their 
"  span?"  Sindhoo  Raja,  also,  whose  kingdom  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  oce2Ui,  brought  up  an  anny,  and  with  it  occupied  a  position  in 
the  south. 

On  the  side  of  Mool  RAj  fought  the  Raja  of  Sheelprusth,  a  skilful 
bowman ;  a  raja  of  Marwar,  followed  by  men  wearing  long  locks 


'ile  A.D.  1077,'    On  bnsKi  it  is  a  commoii  oinament  anl«rior  lo   

aT  Ridiald  !I,"     FufSt  Monumental  Brasses  «nd  Slabs,  by  Rev.  Charles  Boulel, 
U.A.,  Orfbri.     Parker,  18+7.     Kootnole  to  page  aS. 
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upon  their  unshorn  heads ;  a  raja  from  the  land  of  Benares ;  the 
Prince  of  Shreemdl  and  his  paramount  lord,  the  Purmir  Raja  of 
mount  Aboo  and  the  north  ;  the  Raja  Gungamah,  the  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Unhilwari,  was  also  there,  but  the  Solunkhee's  cousins,  the 
sons  of  Bheej  and  Dunduk,  refused  to  follow  the  head  of  their  line. 

Mool  Raja's  force  was  drawn  up  in  serried  phalanxes,  while  the 
warriors  of  Aboo,  being  pre-eminent  in  valor,  fought  separate  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  lining  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumbooma- 
lee,  where  their  prince,  after  slaying  many  warriors,  won  "  a  banner  of 
victory  "  from  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  of  Goozerat  displayed  great 
valor  and  skill  in  weapons,  and  the  demons,  their  enemies,  though 
they  were  covered  with  defensive  armour  and  carried  ponderous 
shields,  and  though  roaring  like  thunder-clouds  they  dischai^ed  a 
storm  of  arrows,  were  at  last  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  in 
the  conqueror's  hands  their  leader,  who  had  been  struck  from  his 
elephant  by  the  hand  of  Mool  Rij. 

Likha,  the  Prince  of  Kutch,  at  this  time  sought  a  parley  and 
offered  ransom  for  his  friend,  which  was,  however,  refused  by  the 
King  of  Unhilwirl  He  then  rushed  fiercely  upon  Mool  RSj ;  but  that 
prince  was  filled  with  strength  derived  from  the  divinity  he  served, 
and  Lakhd,  in  this  unequal  contest,  fell,  pierced  by  the  Solunkhee 
spear.  Treading  down  the  Jh^eja  prince,  Mool  RSj  set  his  foot 
upon  his  throat  The  mother  of  lJJth4  beholding  the  corpse  of  her 
son,  his  long  moustache  stirred  by  the  wind,  heaped  her  curses  upon 
his  destroyer.     "  By  the  spider  poison  may  his  race  perish.'" 

Ra  Likhi  appears,  however,  to  have  had  other  causes  for  hostility 
to  Mool  Rdj  in  addition  to  that  of  his  alliance  with  the  Prince  of 
Soreth.  It  is  said  that  R£j  Solunkhee,  on  becoming  a  widower,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  pilgrimage  towards  Vishnoo's  temple  at  DwSrki,  and  that 
on  his  return  he  visited  the  court  of  Likha  Phoolanee  and  espoused 
that  prince's  sister,  RlySjee,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Rakhaeech. 
The  evil  destiny  attributed  to  him  by  the  chronicler  followed  him, 

'  Th»t  is  to  siy  "  Looti,"  the  leproiy,  ■  dimie  which  was  snpnnBcd  by  the 
Hindoos  lo  be  Inflicted  u  the  punishment  of  an  ofTence  against  the  sua.  In  the 
Prubondh  ChintSmuncc,  a.  port  nmraed  Bin,  at  the  court  of  Bhoj  RaJB,  of  Malwa, 
is  tepresented  as  having  been  struck  with  leprosy,  from  which  he  recovered  by 
makiue  submission  to  the  inn.  This  deity  was,  we  knov,  much  woishippcd  of 
old  in  Soreth.  A  similar  notion  among  the  Persians  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(Clio).  "  If  atiy  of  the  citizens  have  a  leprosy  or  scrofulous  disease,  be  is  not  per- 
"  milted  lo  stsy  within  the  city  nor  to  converse  with  other  Persians,  having,  as 
"  they  believe,  drawn  this  punishmenl  upon  himself  by  some  ollcncc  committed 
"  against  the  sun."  The  Jews,  in  like  muiner,  accounted  leprosy  lo  be  an  especiaj 
visitatioo  on  account  of  especial  tins. 
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however,  in  this  second  mafrimonial  connection.  In  an  untoward 
dispute  regarding  precedence,  Elj  Solunkhee,  with  many  of  his  Raj- 
poot followers,  was  slain  by  LakhS,  and  the  Jhireja  princess,  RaySjee, 
became  a  Sutee.  Beej  Solunkhee,  the  uncle  of  Mool  RJj,  urged  his 
nephew  to  take  revenge  on  account  of  this  feud ;  and  Mool  RSj  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  incited  against  Likhi  by  political  reasons 
also,  the  RA  maintaining  at  his  court  RikhJeech,  the  younger  son  of 
Raj,  with  the  view  of  opposing  him  to  his  brother. 

'ITie  honor  of  slaying  LikhJ  in  single  combat  has  not  been  allowed  ' 
to  Mool  Raj  without  a  contest  Perhaps,  like  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
slain  by  Buchan  and  his  kn^hts  at  Beaug^,  the  Prince  of  the  JhArejas, 
fell  under  the  strokes  of  more  than  one  of  the  warriors  who  assailed 
him.  The  Raja  of  Marwar,  who  is  mentioned  by  HemichSrya,  by 
name  Seeyojee  RSthor,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  houses  of  Jodhpoor 
and  Eedur,  had  visited  Unhilwar^  and  contracted  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Mool  Rij,  and  being  thus  present  at  the  engagement,  it  , 
was  by  his  hand,  as  the  bards  of  his  race  assert,  that  the  Phoolinee 
fea 

"  The  very  powerful  raja  took  a  vow  of  pilgrimage — the  son  of 
"Set' — with  his  army.  Mool  Raj  sent  a  cocoa-nut  Help  me  to- 
"  day,  O  !  Lord  of  Kanouj.  '  I  am  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Gomtee 
"  — betrothal  must  be  talked  of  afterwards.  When,  having  com- 
"  pleted  my  pilgrimage,  I  commence  my  return  home,  I  will  then 
"  listen  to  your  proposals.'  At  Putlun,  Seeyo  married  at  Mool  Raj's 
"  bridal-hall  The  Jhireja's  fort  the  RSthor  destroyed.  In  the 
"  heart  of  the  enemy  he  rankled  like  an  arrow.  When  did  Che 
"  Kumdhuj '  and  the  Yaduv  quarrel  ?  But  it  was  the  Solunkhee 
"  that  he  assisted.  In  fight  Seeyo  slew  LakhL  Ages  shall  wear 
"  away,  but  this  tale  shall  survive." 

Mool  R3j,  rejoining  his  army,  paid  his  adoration  at  the  holy 
PmbhSs,  worshipping  the  sacred  Someshwur.  He  then  returned 
home,  his  army  laden  with  spoils,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy. 

Sometime  after  his  return  to  UnhilwSrS,  a  son,  named  Chimoond, 
was  bom  to  Mool  Rlj.  The  prince  displayed  unusual  intellectual 
tastes,  even  from  his  childhood,  but  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
Rdo<^  MSU  those  del^hted  him  the  most  which  enabled  him  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  MuhSbhirut  recited  in  the  assembly  of 
sages. 

Set  Rdthor  tns  Stejcnee's  falher.     Scndlnc  ■  cocoa-nut  is  the  form  of  makine 
'  marriaBe.      Pu^  Conclusion. 
the  Rachor. 
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One  day  the  prince,  entering  the  royal  presence-chamber  and  making 
his  obeisance,  had  seated  himself  when  ambassadors  from  kings  of 
remote  countries  were  ushered  in,  bearing  the  gifts  by  which  their 
sovereigns  sought  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  King  of  Unhilw3ra. 
Chariots  from  Ung  were  presented,  red  jewels  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
gold  from  Wumwis.  The  Raja  of  Devgeeree  offered  a  yearly  tribute,  he 
of  Koliapoor  laid  jewels  at  the  feet  of  Mool  Raj.  The  Kashmeer 
prince  presented  the  celebrated  musk  of  his  country,  he  of  Kooroo 
land  an  umbrella  of  many  colors,  the  Sovereign  of  Punchfll  sent 
cows  and  slaves.  Last  of  all  came  the  ambassador  from  LSth,  the 
country  of  the  south,  presenting  from  his  master,  Dwarup,  an  elephant 
so  ill-favored,  that  the  astrologers  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  "  an 
incarnation  of  death."  The  "  bad  omen  "  produced  by  this  present 
struck  the  courtiers  with  consternation,  and  the  insult  offered  by  King 
Dwarup  so  roused  the  anger  of  Chdmoond,  the  heir-apparent,  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  by  Mool  Rij  from  immediately 
setting  forth  to  resent  it  The  astrological  conjunction,  however,  being 
adverse,  Mool  RSj  refused  to  set  forth,  and  contented  himself  with 
ordering  that  the  ambassadors  from  Ldth,  with  their  ill-boding 
presents,  should  be  contemptuously  expelled.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  fortunate  time  arrived,  Mool  RSj  and  the  prince  advanced  with 
an  army  to  punish  the  insolence  of  DwSrup.  They  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda,  the  boundary  of  their  kingdom,  advancing  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  women  bathing  in  the  river  received  no  alarm 
until  they  saw  the  warriors  descending  from  the  lofty  banks  into  the 
stream.  The  army  passed  through  the  towns  of  Sooryipoor  and 
Bhrigoo  Kucha'  (Broach),  and  arrived  at  the  country  of  Ehvarup, 
celebrated  at  that  time  for  ill-favored  women,  whose  clumsy  waists, 
and  complexions,  dingy  as  if  from  continual  proximity  to  the  cooking 
fire,  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  chiefs  of  Goozerat.  The  Raja  of 
Lath,  though  supported  by  the  kings  of  the  islands,  was  an  easy 
conquest  He  was  attacked  and  slain  by  Prince  ChSmoond  with  the 
van  of  the  Goozerat  army,  supported  only  by  small  detachments  from 
the  troops  commanded  by  Mool  Rflj.  Chimoond  haviT;g  thus  fleshed 
his  maiden  sword,  was  received  with  delight  by  his  father,  and  the 
army  soon  retraced  its  steps  to  Unhilwari 

The  career  of  Mool  Raj  had  now  reached  its  limit  Lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  Unhilwira,  in  right  of  his  mother,  he  had  pushed  forward 
its  frontier  in  every  direction ;  Kutch  had  been  subdued  by  him ;  the 
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holy  land  of  Soreth  obeyed  his  commands ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dekkao  had  beheld  his  standards  flying  victoriously  beyond  the  Ner- 
budda  and  the  range  of  InjSdree ;  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Punnar  prince,  who  ruled  in  the  impregnable  lowers  of 
Uchnlgurh  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  Aboo ;  and  under  his  lead- 
ing the  chivalrous  errants  of  Marwar  and  northern  India  followed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  banners  of  Goojur  RSshtra.  His  domesdc  life 
bad  also  been  prosperous,  and  he  possessed  that  blessing  so  invalu- 
able to  a  Hindoo,  and  which  the  most  illustrious  of  the  future 
sovereigns  of  Unhitpoor  were  not  destined  to  obtain — a  son  worthv^ 
lo  be  his  successor.  .— '^ 

At  the  close  of  his  reign,  however.  Moot  RSj  is  represented  as 
nndcring  about  painfully  from  one  place  of  pilgrimage  to  another, 
M  of  remorse  for  the  slaughter  of  his  mother's  kindred,  and  eager 
only  to  obtain,  at  whatever  price,  the  means  of  expiation.  Tired  of 
his  vanderings,  full  of  sin  and  calamity,  of  great  age,  ignorant  and  a 
lovCT  of  repose,  his  thoughts  at  last  reverted  to  Sidhpoor,  where  we 
lave  already  beheld  him  winning  the  favor  of  Muhi  Dev,  by  com- 
meDdi^  the  erection  of  a  temple  m  his  honor. 

The  small  but  translucent  river  Suruswutee  runs  westwards  towards 
tfac  Runn  of  Kutch,  from  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Kotheshwur  Muh^ 
Dev,  in  the  marble  hills  of  Arisoor.  For  a  short  distance,  however, 
as  it  passes  the  town  of  Sidhpoor,  the  virgin  river  makes  a  bend 
lovards  the  east,  and  though  sacred  at  all  times,  its  course  is  at  this 
point  esteemed  more  peculiarly  holy,  as  pursued  so  far  towards  the 
(ux  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  picturesque  town  of  Sidhpoor  stands  on  the  steep  northern 
bank  of  the  Suruswutee,  exhibiting  towards  the  river  numerous 
modem  houses,  the  residences  of  Borahs  and  other  wealthy  traders, 
Khich,  balf  European  as  they  are  in  form,  with  balustered  terraces, 
and  windows  fenced  with  Venetian  screens,  contrast  not  unpleasingly 
with  the  frequent  spire-covered  Hindoo  shrines  of  the  sacred  to\vn. 
Here  and  there  patches  of  garden  intervene,  with  plantain  and  other 
frnit-bcaring  trees,  among  which  the  statelier  mango  is  not  wanting  ; 
and  above  all  still  protrudes  the  grim  and  giant-like  skeleton  of  the 
old  Roodra  M41i,  with  its  flight  of  steps,  extending  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  edge  of  the  river.  On  the  level  southern  bank  is 
a  striking  foreground  of  convents  used  by  the  Shaivite  devotees,  the 
handsomest  of  which  was  constructed  by  Ahilya  Bye,  the  widow  of 
H<Mkar,  and  in  the  remote  distance  the  mountains  stretching  towards 
Aiasoor  and  Aboo,  complete  the  view  : — 

sidhpoor  is  a  place  of  unusual  sanctity.  n,gn--prihyGoOQlc 
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"  Of  all  places  of  pilgnmage  the  greatest  is  Shrcesthul,  as  great 
"  sages  of  old  have  declared.  It  is  the  giver  of  all  wealth  ;  he  who 
"  but  beholds  it  attains  liberation.  At  Gyi,  Paradise  is  three  leagues 
"  distant ;  at  PniySg,  a  league-and-a-half ;  at  Shreesthul,  a  cubit 
"  only ;  there  where  buniswustee  travels  eastwards." 

To  this  holy  place  of  pilgrimage  the  worn  out  king  retired  to  purify 
himself  for  the  approach  of  death.  But  personal  austerities  alone  he 
had  been  taught  were  not  sufficient,  "  Fasting,  vows,  bathing,  pil- 
"  grimages,  and  penanctis,  when  ratified  by  Brahmins,  are  fruitful — 
"  not  otherwise.  The  deities  ratify  what  Brahmins  pronounce ;  by 
"  their  words,  as  if  by  water,  unclean  men  are  cleansed."  Hool  Raj 
prepared  therefore  for  the  reception  of  holy  Brahmins  with  their 
families,  whom  he  brought  by  his  entreaties  from  the  mountains  of 
the  north  or  from  good  places  of  pilgrimage  near  founts  of  water,  or 
in  the  forest.  The  sons  of  the  sages,  well  skilled  in  the  Veds,  married, 
youthful,  worthy  to  be  served,  agreed  to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the 
virgin  river.  One  hundred  and  five  came  from  where  the  Yumoona 
mingles  with  the  Ganges,'  a  hundred  readers  of  the  Sam  Ved  came 
from  Chyuwun  Ashrum,  two  hundred  from  KunyScoobj,  one  hun- 
dred, bright  as  the  sun,  from  Benares,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
from  Kooroo  Kshctra,  one  hundred  from  Gungadwar,  one  hundred 
from  Naimeech  Arunya.  A  further  hundred  and  thirty-two  the  king 
sent  for  from  Kooroo  Kshetra  The  smoke  of  their  sacrifices  as- 
cended in  clouds  into  the  sky. 

The  king  having  been  informed  of  their  arrival,  prostrated  himself 
before  them,  and  received  their  benediction.  Then  joining  his 
hands,  he  said,  "  By  your  kindness  I  have  at  last  obtained  some  ad- 
"  vantage  from  having  been  born.  My  hope  will  now  be  realized  ; 
"  therefore,  O  Brahmins  !  receive  my  kingdom,  my  wealth,  my  ele- 
"  phants,  my  horses,  whatever  may  be  your  desire,  in  kindness  to 
i'  me.  I  am  humble,  your  servant,  full  of  grief."  They  answered  : 
"  O  great  king  1  we  are  not  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
"  kingdom  ;  why,  then,  should  we  receive  it  to  its  destruction.  Pur- 
"  shoorSm,  the  son  of  Jumudugnec,  twenty-one  times  gave  the  land  to 
"  us,  taking  it  by  force  from  the  Kshutrees,"  The  king  said  :  "  1 
"  vrill  protect  you,  O  great  Brahmins ;  do  you  remain  in  your  aus- 
"  terities  free  from  care."  The  Brahmins  said  :  "  Learned  men 
"  have  declared,  that  they  who  live  near  a  king  suffer  calamity ;  kmgs 
"  are  boastful,  deceitful,  full  of  their  own  objects ;  still,  if  you  are 

>  The  Jumna  and  Ihe  GuigM  unite  under  the  w«Ut  of  Allahabu],  at  the  Moed 
spot  knowD  by  Hiudooi  at  Fniyig.  G(H)qIc 
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"  desirous  of  giving,  give  us  this  great  and  heart  pleasing  Shreesthul, 
"  0  king  of  kings !  where  we  may  remain  in  pleasure.  The  gold 
"  and  silver,  the  jewels,  which  you  proposed  to  give  to  Brahmins,  lay 
"  out  in  adorning  the  town.  The  raja,  joyful  at  the  attainment  of 
his  wishes,  washed  the  feet  of  the  Brahmins,  and  presented  them 
with  earrings  and  bracelets.  He  gave  to  them  Shreesthulpoor,  with 
cows,  and  chariots  hung  with  garlands  of  gold,  and  jewels,  and  other 
gifts, 

Mool  R3j  gave  also  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  city  of  Singhpoor 
(Seehore)  to  ten  Brahmins,  with  many  other  presents.  To  other 
Brahmins  he  gave  also  many  smaller  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidhpoor  and  Seehore;  A  company  of  six  priests  for  a  long  time 
refiised  his  gifts,  even  after  they  had  been  accepted  by  their  friends. 
With  these,  however,  the  entreaties  of  the  king  at  last  prevailed,  and 
they  accepted  the  gift  of  the  town  of  Cambay  with  twelve  villages. 

"  Sturabh  Teerth  first  he  gave,  among  men  Khumbit  called,  to 
"  HX  of  these  that  delight  in  the  moon-leaf,'  together  with  sixty 
'*  hoises."  Having  made  these  gifts,  Mool  RAj  called  his  sons  and 
sons'  sons,  and  recommended  the  Brahmins  to  their  protection.  Me 
then  committed  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Chamoond,  and  retiring  to 
Sidhpoor,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  in  a  palace  which  he 
had  built,  called  Rumeeydshruro,  or  "  the  house  of  delights."  At 
length  he  passed  to  Narayunpoor  to  the  presence  of  Lukshmee's  lord. 

"  Him,  the  fire-god,  with  his  tresses  of  smoke  worshipped  ;  bv 
"  worship  only  was  he  enthralled.  What  of  another  warrior's  story? 
'■  The  sun's  (Usk  he  divided." 

Mool  Raj  reigned  iifty-five  years,  from  a.d.  943  to  997. 

'  It  used  to  be  the  practice  among  Hindoos  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  lo  cause 
each  penoD  who  pruposed  to  officiate,  to  take  into  his  muulh  a.  p>ni«n  of  the 
"  Som-wnJlee,"  or  moon-plant,  which,  it  was  supposed,  no  one  but  a  tnie  Brali- 
nio  could  retain. — See  p.  61. 


The  fbUowing  lut  of  the  successors  of  Mool  R£j  is  from  a  copper-plate  inscrip- 
lioo,  dated  Snmwut  1166  (or  A.D.  izio,)  found  a  lew  fears  ago  id  a  Ireasuie  room 
u  Ahnedabwl,  and  since  presented  by  the  author  of  the  present  work  to  the 
ki^  Aiiallc  Societj  of  London. 

L   He  who  was  splendid  in  the  line  of  kings,  the  very  valiant,  the  great  king 

of  kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  illuslrious  Mool  RSj  Der. 
It,  The  mccessor  to  his  throne,  the  veiy  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kings,  tlie 
npieme  lord,  the  illustrioos  Chimoond  RSj  Dev. 
IIL  The  auccesiorlo  his  throne,  the  very  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kiiies.  the 
rapreme  lord,  the  illustrious  Doorlnbh  RSj  Dev. 
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IV.  The  snccessor  lo  his  throne,  Ihe  rery  ralUnt,  Ihe  gfeal  king  of  kings,  Ihe 
supreme  lord,  the  illustrious  Bheem  Dev. 
V.  The  successor  lo  his  throne,  the  very  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the 
supreme  lord,  who  was  without   a  competitor  in  iighl  in  Heaven, 
EarLh,  or  Hell,  the  illustrious  Kurun  Dev. 

VI.  The  successor  lo  his  throne,  the  very  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the 
supreme  lord,  the  conqueror  of  Wunvurk  the  lord  of  Oojein,  the  em- 
peror of  Siddhs  (demi-gods,)  the  illustrious  Jye  Singh  Dev, 
VII.  The  successor  to  his  throne,  the  very  Tslianl,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the 
supreme  lord,  of  great  splendor,  Vishnoo-like  in  his  exploits,  who 
conquered  with  his  army  *  *  *  •  ,  the  illustrious  Koomir  P51  Dev, 
VIIIJ  The  successor  to  his  throne,  the  very  valiant,  the  greal  king  of  kings,  the 
supreme  lord,  a  stainless  incarnation  in  the  iron  Age,  who  gained 
from  the  greal  a  title,  the  illustrious  Ujye  PitI  Dev. 

IX.  The  successor  to  his  throne,  the  very  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kings,  ihc 
supreme  lord,  in  fight  unconquerable  as  NSgJrjoon,  the  illustrious 
Mool  R&j  Dev. 
X.  The  successor  (o  his  throne,  Ihe  very  valiant,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the 
supreme  lord,  a  second  Siddh  RSj  Dev,  or  an  incarnation  of  Nari;  un, 
the  illustrious  Bheem  Dev,  rules  auspiciously,  &c  &C.  &c. 


CHAMOOND — WULLUEH — DOORLUBH — THE   FALL  OF  SOMEJAtH. 

The  writers  of  Hindoo  historical  legends  (whether  these  be  derived 
from  Jain  or  Brahminical  sources,  or  contained  in  the  compositions 
of  the  bards,  who  were  the  "  recorders  of  fame"  of  the  Rajpoot 
races)  are  apt  to  preserve  a  constant  and  sullen  silence  in  regard  to 
all  circumstances,  no  matter  how  notorious  or  how  widely  influential 
in  their  results,  which  seem  to  them  to  derogate  from  the  reputation 
of  their  heroes.  Over  the  career  of  a  guilty,  unwise,  or  unfortunate 
sovereign,  the  Hindoo  annalist  draws  a  blacic  curtain,  upon  which  is 
recorded,  with  more  than  Venetian  brevity,  the  facts  that  a  prince 
was  bom,  and  dieil  There  can  be  few  more  striking  instances  of 
this  peculiarity  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Jain  monk  of 
Wud  wiln,  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called  "  Prubundh  Chintamunee," 
in  his  record  of  the  reign  of  Chiraoond,  the  successor  of  Mool  Riij. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  sun  of  the  Rajpoots  began  to  decline 
before  the  Moslem  crescent,  that  a  strange  and  furious  invader  burst 
upon    the  plains    of  India,    that  ancient   dynasties   were   shaken. 


CHAmOOND— WULLUBH  —  DOORLUBH. 
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andent  gods— the  eternal  Muh9  K^  himself— confounded  with  the 
dust ;  and  yet,  in  such  times  as  these,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Uii- 
hilwari,  a  chief  actor  in  the  troubled  scene,  is  dismissed  with  words 
as  tmsuggestive  and  few  as  those  which  shortly  afterwards  were  en- 
graved upon  the  monumenta]  slabs  of  the  peaceful  abbots  who  repose 
within  the  quiet  cloisters  of  Westminster : — 

"  From  the  year  of  Vikram  one  thousand  and  fifty-three,  {A.D.997,} 
ChSmoond  RAj  reigned  thirteen  years." 

A  fragment  of  the  Rutun  MSli  paints  the  personal  character  of 
Raja  Chimoond,  bat  supplies  little  further  information,  though  it  is 
in  one  resp>ect  important,  as  furnishing  a  Hindoo  allusion  to  the 
presence  of  the  Mohammedan  in  Goozerat  during  this  king's  reign. 
It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  son  of  Mool  RSj  was  Ch&moond  R3j ;  he  was  attenuated 
"  in  person  and  yellow  in  his  complexion  ;  very  fond  of  eating  and 
"  drinking,  and  of  handsome  dress.  He  cultivated  good  trees  in  his 
"  garden  ;  he  built  wells  and  tanks  ;  leaving  many  tasks  unfinished, 
'*  he  went  to  the  gate  of  Yuma.  He  was  better  than  his  father ;  he 
"  kai  no  enemy  but  the  Yuwun  ;  "  in  the  kingdom  his  memory  was 
"  long  respected." 

The  short  account  of  Chimoond's  reign,  which  is  found  in  the 
Dwydsbrdy,  though  it  is  very  remarkable  for  the  faults  of  omission 
•4iich  we  have  already  noticed,  and  though  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  it  are  probably  attempts  to  cover  the  truth  by  a  version  of 
facts  more  in  consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the  writer  and  those  he 
addresses,  is  nevertheless  valuable  as  alfording,  perhaps,  the  true 
solution  of  many  difficulties  in  the  history  of  the  first  Mohummedan 
invasion  of  India. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Chtmoond  R&j,  it  is  said,  managed 
the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Unhilwiifi  in  a  good  manner ;  increas- 
ing his  treasures,  his  aimy,  and  his  fame.  He  was  defective  in  no 
pomt ;  and  he  preserved  the  landgift  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  Mool  Rilj.  A  son,  named  Wullubh  RSj,  was  bom  to 
Chdmoond  ;  he,  too,  became  skilled  in  royal  science,  and  fit  to  fill 
the  throne.  He  was  condescending  and  brave,  and  the  king,  there- 
fore, was  very  much  delighted  in  heart,  while  the  enemies  of  the 
throne,  who  had  looked  forward  with  expectation  to  living  in  quiet 
after  Chamoond's  decease,  abandoned  that  hope. 

"  Wullubh  RAj,"  says  Krishnajee,  the  Brahmin,  "  was  of  dwarfish 
"  stature,  but  in  mind  able ;  abandoning  wickedness.  He  was  ruddy 
"  in  complexion ;  on  hb  body  freckles  were  very  prevalent ;  he  fJo  .-t 
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"  broke  his  vord,  though  veryatnbitiousofnile;  leaving  his  schemes 
"  unfinished,  he  departed  quitting  the  body." 

Chimoond  Rij,  continues  Hemichdiya,  had  another  son,  named 
Doorlubh  RSj.  He,  too,  became  so  full  of  exploits,  that  from  fear  of 
/t-iii/Ui.  him  no  l/soor*  dare  raise  his  head.  When  the  astrologers  examined 
this  prince's  horoscope,  they  pronounced  with  confidence  that  he 
would  be  celebrated  for  great  achievements  ;  that  he  would  conquer 
his  enemies  ;  encourage  the  practice  of  wisdom,  and  become  a  king 
of  kings.  This  Doorlubh  Rij  and  his  elder  brother  WuUubh  RSj 
pursued  their  studies  together,  and  bore  great  affection  to  each  other, 
setting  their  father  before  them  as  an  example.  Afterwards  Chimoond 
R3j  had  a  third  son,  named  N3g  Rij. 

Once  on  a  time,  Chamoond  Rij,  inflamed  by  the  passion  of  love, 
injured  his  own  sister  Chicheenee  Devee.  To  expiate  this  sin,  he 
placed  WuUubh  Raj  on  the  throne,  and  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Benares.  As  he  went,  the  Raja  of  Malwa  took  from  him  the 
umbrella,  horse-hair  fans,  and  other  royal  ensigns.  Then  Ch&mooDd, 
having  completed  his  pilgrimage,  returned  to  UnhilwirS,  and  urged 
WuUubh,  by  his  filial  aflection,  to  punish  the  author  of  this  insult 
Wullubh  R3j,  thereupon  assembling  an  army,  advanced  upon  Malwa, 
but  on  the  road,  as  fortune  had  so  decreed,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  called  seetuld  (i.e.  small-pox,)  which  no  physician  was  able 
to  cure.  Then  Wullubh  R4j,  dismissing  the  hope  of  battle,  began  to 
pray  to  the  supreme  lord,  and  to  perform  religious  rites.  He  died 
there,  and  the  army  in  great  grief  returned  to  Unhilw^rd.'  Ch4moonii, 
heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  caused  Doorlubh  Raj  to  be 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  then  retired,  as  a  penitent,  to  Shookul 
Teerth,  near  Broach,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  place 
celebrated  for  the  repentance  of  the  famous  Chundra  Goopt  and  his 
wicked  minister  ChSnukya  ,-*  and  in  that  retreat  he  died 

'  Barbarian,  one  not  a  Hindoo. 

'  It  is  slated  in  the  annaUof  Jesulmer,  that  Rawul  Bachera,  one  of  the  opponent!) 
of  Mahmood  of  Ghoznce,  in  his  invasion  of  India,  married  in  A.D.  loiot  the 
daughter  of  Wulluhh,  sen.  Holunkhee  Raja  of  Pultun.  ViJt  Tod's  Rajaslhan  ii., 
240,  and  foot  notes. 

'  "  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  wicked  CkHn/uya  who  caused  the  eight  royal 
'-  brothen  (of  Oiandra-Gupla)  10  be  murdered  ;  and  it  is  a<IJe.1,  that  Chdnaiya, 
"  after  hs  paronyitn  of  revengeful  rage  was  over,  was  exceedingly  troubled  in  his 
"  mind,  and  so  much  slung  with  remorse  for  his  crime,  and  the  efliision  of  human 
■'  blood,  uhich  toglt  place  in  consequence  of  it.  that  he  withdrew  to  the  Smla- 
"  Jir/Aa,  a  famous  place  of  worship  near  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the  Narmaiii,  and 
"  seven  coss  lo  Ihr  west  of  Barochi  to  get  himself  purified.  There,  having  gone 
"  through  a  most  severe  course  of  religious  auslerities  and  expiatory  cercnionies,  he 
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After  that  event  Doorlubh  RSj  managed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
in  2.  good  manner,  biavely  conquering  the  Usoors,  building  temples, 
aad  perfonning  many  religious  actions.  He  constructed  the  reservoir, 
called  the  Doorlubh  Surowur  at  Unhilwira.  Shree  Jineshwur  Sooree 
gave  instruction  to  Doorlubh  Raja;  therefore  being  informed  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Jain  religion,  he  tnivellad  in  the  good  road  of  pity 
for  living  things.  His  sister  chose  Muhendra,  the  Raja  of  Marwar, 
for  her  husband,  when  she  beheld  him  seated  in  the  Swuyumbur 
Mondup.'  Doorlubh  Raja  himself  was  the  choice  of  Muhendra 
Raja's  sister  Doorlubh  Devee,  whose  selection  of  him  drew  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  many  other  rajas,  and  at  the  same  time  her  younger 
sister  was  espoused  by  NSg  Rij,  the  youngest  son  of  Chilmoond. 

Afterwards,  Doorlubh's  younger  brother,  N%  R^j,  had  a  son, 
named  Bheem.  Mortals  owe  three  debts;  which  are  paid  by  chastity 
and  the  cultivation  of  wisdom,  by  performance  of  fire  sacrifice,  and 
by  begetting  a  son.  When,  therefore,  Bheem  was  bom,  Doorlubh 
andN^  Rilj,onaccountofthedebtto  the  progenitors(Peetrees) having 
been  discharged,  joyfully  held  high  festival  in  the  court  At  the  time 
of  the   prince's  birth  a  voice  from  the  sky  proclaimed  his  future 


When  Bheem  grew  up,  Doorlubh,  desiring  to  retire  to  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  that  be  might  perform  penances  for  the  happiness  of  his 
soul,  pressed  that  prince  to  relieve  hlra  of  the  burden  of  royalty. 
Bheem  at  first  refused,  but  Doorlubh  and  N&j  Ri.j  continuing  to 
eutreat  him,  he  at  length  allowed  his  enthronization  to  be  performed. 
At  that  time  a  rain  of  flowers  fell  from  the  sky.  Afterwards  Doorlubh 
and  Nig  Raj  departed  to  Paradise. 

The  following  character  of  Doorlubh  Rij  from  the  Rutun  MSIS 
will  be  useful  in  our  subsequent  enquiries.  "  Doorlubh  was  lofty  in 
"  stature  and  fair  in  complexion ;  he  was  much  addicted  to  asceticism ; 

"  mi  directed  to  nil  npon  tberi' 

"  black,  would  be  to  him  a  mre    ^ 

"  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  sails.     It  happened  so,  and  he  joyfiilly  sent  the 

'  boat  adrift,  with  his  tins,  into  the  sea. 

"  Tbi»  coemonj,  or  another  very  similar  to  it,  (for  the  cipense  of  a  boat  would 
"be  too  great),  ii  perfonned  to  this  day  at  the  Sucla-'i'iriha ;  but,  instead  of  a 
'  boat  th^  lue  a  common  earthen  pot,  in  which  they  light  a  lamp,  and  send  it 
^  adrift  with  [he  accnmnlated  load  of  their  sins.   •  •  • 

"  II  lecms  th^t  Ckatidra-Gtipta,  after  he  was  firmly  seated  on  his  imperial  throne, 
"  accomiamed  ClUinacya  to  the  Sucla-Tirtka,  in  order  to  get  himself  purified  also." 
f'j^  WdfOTd's  Essar  oa  the  Kings  of  Magadha-     Asiat.  Kes.  ix.,  pageg^ 

n  which  a  princess  publicly  stJecled  het  hosband  from  among  hei 
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"  the  worshipper  of  the  husband  of  HeemiU's  daughter ;  he  was  not 
"  easily  incited  by  anger,  being  enhghtened  by  knowledge ;  he  loved 
"  the  society  of  ascetics,  bathing,  gifts,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  j 
"  warlike  ambition  from  his  birth  abandoning." 

The  same  story  which  is  told  by  Hemichitrya  of  Chimoond  Raja  is 
repeated  by  the  author  of  the  Prubundh  ChintSmunee,  in  reference  to 
Doorlubh  Rij,  who  is  stated  to  have  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  after  having  resigned  the  throne  to  Bheem  Dev,  and  to  have 
been  obstructed  in  his  passage  through  Malwa  by  Moonj  Raja,  who 
then  ruled  there,  and  who  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  Doorlubh,  it  is  said,  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage  in  the 
attire  ofa  monk,  and  died  at  Benares,  having,  however,  caused  Bheem 
Dev  to  become  acquainted  with  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  raja  of 
Malwa.  From  that  time,  it  is  added,  there  arose  a  root  of  eimiity 
between  the  lord  of  Goozerat  and  the  Malwa  king. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bhoj  Churittra,  that  Doorlubh  Rij  visited 
Moonj,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to  resume  the  throne,  which  advice 
was  subsequently  resented  by  Bheem.'  Such  a  resignation  of  royal 
state  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  in  ancient  times, 
the  Rajpoot  princes  esteeming  a  death  in  the  holy  land  of  Gyi  as  the 
safe  passage  to  beatitude,  for  which  at  a  later  period  they  aul> 
stituted  a  raid  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  when  the  followers 
of  Islam  made  war  upon  their  religion.  It  does  not,  however,  so 
easily  appear  how  Doorlubh  could  have  been  considered  competent 
to  resume  the  throne.  A  prince  having  once  abandoned  the  govern- 
ment should,  according  to  Rajpoot  practice,  never  again  enter  the 
capital.  He  is  virtually  dead ;  he  cannot  be  a  subject,  and  he  is 
no  longer  king ;  he  drops  his  former  name,  and  assumes  one  suited 
to  the  future  ascetic  To  render  the  act  more  impressive,  an  effigy  of 
the  abdicated  king  is  made,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  following  his 
resignation,  (being  the  usual  period  of  mourning,)  it  is  committed  to 
(he  flames  of  the  funeral  pyre.  The  hair  and  moustache  of  his 
successor  are  removed,  and  the  women's  apartments  resound  with 
wailir^  and  lamentations  for  the  dead.' 

The  character  of  Bheem  Raja  is  given,  evidently  rtw  amore,  by  the 
bard  ICrishnijee,  and  though  we  propose  turning  aside  to  the  olt-told 
tale  of  Somnith,  as  related  by  the  Mohammedan  historians,  before 
proceeding  with  the  Hindoo  traditions  of  the  reign  of  Bheem,  we 
prefer  quoting  Krishnijee's  fragment  in  this  place,  as  it  may  tend  to 

'   Fulf  Tod's  Western  India,  page  170-1. 

'  Vult  Tod'»  Kajosthan,  1.  ^^^ ;  ii.  460, 495-  >qIc 
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duddate  the  part  which  his  hero  played  in  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  fierce  iconoclast  of  Ghuznee. 

"  Doorlubh's  successor  was  Bheem  Dev;  splendid  as  the  Bey's 
"  Dev;  skilled  in  the  practice  of  war;  seizing  the  bow.  He  »vas 
"  strong  and  tall  in  person ;  his  body  covered  with  hair ;  his  face  was 
"somewhat  swarthy,  but  goodly  to  behold.  He  was  high  spirited, 
"fond  of  martial  deeds;  not  he  afraid,  the  Mlech  challenging." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Canute  the  Great,  having  defeated  the 
Danes  in  England,  was  employing  himself  in  decorating  the  old 
minster  at  Winchester  "  with  such  magnificence  as  confounded  the 
"minds  of  strangers  at  the  sight  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  the 
"splendor  of  the  jewels,"  that  another  sovereign,  as  successful  a 
soldier,  and  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  architectural  display,  undertook, 
in  the  far  east,  an  enterprise  in  which  he  sought  to  perpetuate  his 
name  by  the  destruction  of  an  idolatrous  shrine,  perhaps  more  splen- 
did than  that  Christian  temple  which  the  politic  western  sovereign  was 
ei^aged  in  founding.  Eleven  expeditions  against  the  Hindoo 
enemies  of  Islam  had,  for  a  time,  satisfied  the  avarice  and  satiated 
the  zeal  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghuznee ;  but  the  faith  of  the  idolaters  was 
unbroken,  and  from  the  ancient  oracle  of  Muh4  Kal  the  response  ■ 
still  went  forth  which  asserted  that  the  victories  of  the  crescent  were 
but  permitted  scoui^es  by  which  an  inattentive  people  was  to  be 
compelled  to  the  more  assiduous  worship  of  the  great  Someshwur. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  the  champion  of  the  faith  once  more  called  up 
his  energy,  and  determined  on  a  final  effort  which  should  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity  among  the  greatest  scourges  of  idolatry,  if  not 
the  greatest  promoters  of  Islam. 

Mahmood  left  Ghuznee  on  his  expedition  against  Somn&lh  in 
September,  a.d.  1034;  his  numerous  army  was  accompanied  by 
crowds  of  volunteeis,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Toorkistan.  In  a 
month  they  had  reached  Mooltan,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the 
arduous  task  of  crossing  the  wide  desert  wliich  still  interven-d 
betweeo  them  and  the  plains  of  India.  This  barrier  was  successfully 
surmounted.  The  town  of  Ujmeer  quickly  fell  into  their  hands,' 
and,  without  heeding  the  fortress  which  crowned  the  adjacent  hill, 

I  Tbe  Rajpoot  tntditioni  relate  ihat  M&hmood  was  repulsed  from  Ujmeer  by  the 
Cbobin  prince,  BeerBerlun  Dev,  or  Dhurumguj,  who  lobt  hii  life  in  the  action, 
T.  R.  ii  447,  451  i  (but,  afterwards),  "  Mahmood  attackeil  Ujmeer,  which  wu 
"  abaodoaed,  anil  the  country  around  given  up  to  devastalioii  and  plunder.  The 
"  dtadel,  Guih  Beetli,  however,  held  out.  and  Mahmood  was  foiled,  wounded,  and 
"  obliged  to  reireal  by  Nadole.  another  Chohan  possession  which  he  sacked,  and 
then  proceeded  to  NduindU,  &c."     Id.  448. 
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they  continued  their  march,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Artwul  mountains, 
until,  the  stupendous  Aboo  looming  in  their  rear,  they  had  passed 
into  the  plains  of  Goozerat,  and  beheld,  stretched  before  them,  the 
city  of  Unhilwaii  Completely  surprised,  his  feudal  vassals  un- 
assembled, his  own  thoughts  perhaps  occupied  rather  with  the  trees 
in  his  garden,  or  with  the  reservoirs  which  he  was  constructing,  than 
with  preparations  for  the  day  of  battle,  Chimoond  Raja  was  totally 
without  the  means  of  maintaining,  against  such  an  enemy,  the  widely 
extended  defences  of  his  capital.  He  fled,  and  the  army  of  Islam 
entered  without  opposition. 

It  was  against  the  gods,  however,  and  not  the  kings  of  the  Hindoos, 
that  Mahmood  now  made  war ;  and,  the  city  of  Wun  Rij  left  behind, 
his  banners  were  soon  rapidly  advancing  towards  Somnith. 

The  small  port  and  bay  of  Veriwul  lie  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Soorishtra,  in  a  country  exceedingly  rich,  thickly  wooded,  and  in 
high  cultivation.  Upon  a  projection  of  land,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  little  bay,  which,  with  its  bold  and  gracefiil  curvature, 
and  its  golden  sands  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  by  the  surf,  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  unrivalled  in  India,  stands  the  city  of  Dev  Puttun 
or  Prubhis.  Its  massive  walls  of  uncemented  stones,  pierced  by 
double  gates  and  defended  by  numerous  rectangular  towers,  enclose 
a  square  possessing  a  circumference  of  nearly  two  miles ;  a  ditch 
twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  about  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  faced  with 
masonry,  and  capable  of  being  inundated  at  pleasure,  surrounds  the 
whole.  Its  general  plan,  the  mutilated  images  which  here  and  there 
protrude,  and  the  architectural  ornaments  which  appear  on  numerous 
mosques  or  private  houses  still,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
proclaim  the  Hindoo  origin  of  the  city  of  Somnith  through  all  the 
mnovations  of  its  conquerors.  The  celebrated  shrine  of  Muh&  K&l 
occupies  a  loflyand  projectingrockin  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
city,  and  close  to  the  walls  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  ocean.  Its 
original  design,  and  the  gorgeous  style  of  its  architecture,  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  complete  ruin  which  it  now  presents.  For  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  temple,  the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  portions 
of  columns,  sculptured  stones,  and  other  fragments  of  the  original 
building,  and  the  wonderful  solidity  of  its  structure  was,  within  a  few 
years,  visibly  attested  by  a  battery  of  heavy  ordnance,  mounted  upon 
Its  roof,  to  defend  from  Che  pirates,  who  formerly  infested  this  coast, 
the  neighbouring  port  of  VerSwuL 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  far-famed  shrine  of  Someshwur 
Muha  Dev ;  but  to  behold  it  as  it  met  the  eye  of  the  arm);  of  Islam, 
we  must  recal  its  lotly  spire  rising  far  above  the  blue  horizon  of  its 
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ocean  background,  the  tawny  banner  of  Shiva  fluttering  from  its 
summit,  the  porticoes  and  pyramid-like  dome,  the  courts  and 
columned  isles  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  numerous  subordinate 
shrines  which,  as  satellites,  heightened  the  splendor  of  this  chosen 
dwelling  of  the  "Lord  of  the  Moon"— all  now  levelled  with  the 
earth,  or  built  into  the  walls  of  mosques,  ruined  in  their  turn,  or  into 
the  humble  dwellings  of  mortals.' 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  his  approach,  and  though  the 
country  which  he  had  passed  through  had  been  undefended,  Mahmood 
foimd  a  host  of  men  in  arms  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Somndth,  and  the  punishment  of  the  invaders.  Making  a 
signal  for  a  herald  to  approach,  they  proclaimed  defiance,  and 
vaunted  that  the  mighty  Someshwur  had  drawn  the  Mohammedans 
thither  to  blast  them  in  a  moment,  and  avenge  the  insults  of  the  gods  of 
India.  Next  morning  the  green  banner  of  the  prophet  was  unfurled, 
and  the  Mohammedan  troops,  advancing  to  the  walls,  commenced  the 
attack.  The  battlements  were  in  a  short  time  cleared  by  the  archers, 
and  the  Hindoos,  astonished  and  dispirited  at  the  unexpected  fury 
of  the  assault,  leaving  the  ramparts,  crowded  into  the  sacred 
precincts,  and  prostratbg  themselves  in  tears  before  the  symbol  of 
their  god,  implored  his  aid.  The  assailants,  seizing  this  opportunity, 
applied  their  scaling  ladders,  and  mounted  the  wails  amidst  shouts 
of  "Allah  Akbar  ;"  but  the  Rajpoots,  as  easily  excited  as  dispirited, 
tallied  in  defence,  and,  before  the  sun  went  down,  the  soldiers  of 
Mahmood,  unable  to  retain  their  footing,  and  wearied  with  fatigue, 
fell  back  on  all  sides,  and  retired. 

Next  morning  the  action  was  renewed ;  but  the  assailants  as  fast 
as  they  scaled  the  walls  were  hurled  down  headlong  by  the  besieged, 
and  the  labours  of  the  second  day  proved  to  the  Mohammedans 
even  more  unsuccessfiil  than  those  of  the  first 

On  the  third  day  the  princes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
assembled  to  rescue  the  temple,  presented  themselves  in  order  of 
battle  within  sight  of  the  camp  of  Mahmood.  The  Sultan,  de- 
termined to  prevent  this  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  ordered  a  force 
to  keep  the  garrison  in  check,  and  himself  advanced  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  contest  raged  with  great  fury,  and  victory  was 
already  doubtfiil,  when  Wullubh  Sen,  the  heir-apparent,  and  his 
chivalrous  nephew,  the  young  Bheem  Dev,  arriving  with  a  strong 

'  This  description  of  Sonmtlh  is  from  Tod's  "Westeni  India,"  and  Kitioe's 
"  Notes  on  ■  joonwy  to  Gimar  ;  '*  Joonul  of  the  Bengal  Bnmcb  of  the  Asiatic 
Sadety,  toL  viL,  p.  865. 
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reinforcement,  inspired  their  countiymen  with  fresh  courage.  Mah- 
mood,  at  this  moment,  perceiving  his  troops  to  waver,  leaped  from  his 
horse,  and,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  implored  the  assistance 
of  Allah  ;  then  mounting,  and  taking  by  the  hand  a  valiant  Circassian 
leader  by  way  of  encouragement,  he  advanced  on  the  Rajpoot  lines, 
cheering  his  troops  with  such  energy  that,  ashamed  to  abandon  a 
king  with  whom  they  had  so  often  fought  and  bled,  they  with  one 
accord  rushed  forwards.  This  furious  charge  was  not  to  be  with- 
stood ;  the  Mohammedans  broke  through  the  enemy,  and  five 
thousand  Hindoos  lay  dead  at  their  feeL  The  rout  now  became 
general — the  gairison  of  Somnith,  beholding  the  royal  banner  of 
Unhilwiri  cast  Co  the  ground,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  place, 
and  issuing  out  at  a  gate  towards  the  sea  to  the  number  of  foUr 
thousand,  made  their  escape,  though  not  without  considerable  loss. 

Having  now  placed  guards  round  the  walls  and  at  the  gates,  the 
victorious  Sultan  of  Ghuznee,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  a  few 
of  his  nobles,  entered  the  shrine  of  Someshwur.  He  beheld  a 
superb  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  its  lofty  roof  supported  by  piliars 
curiously  carved  and  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  adytum,  to 
which  no  external  light  penetrated,  and  which  was  illuminated  only  by 
a  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre  by  a  golden  chain,  appeared  the 
symbol  of  Someshwur — a  stone  cylinder  which  rose  nine  feet  in 
height  above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  penetrated  six  feet  in  depth 
below  it.  Two  fragments  of  this  object  of  idolatrous  worship  were, 
at  the  king's  order,  broken  off,  that  one  might  be  thrown  at  the 
threshold  of  the  public  mosque,  and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of 
his  own  palace  at  Ghuznee.  Other  fragments  were  reserved  to  grace 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  While  Mahmood  was  thus 
employed,  a  crowd  of  Brahmins,  petitioning  his  attendants,  offered 
an  enormous  ransom  if  the  king  would  desist  from  further  mutilation. 
Mahmood  hesitated,  and  his  courtiers  hastened  to  offer  the  advice 
which  they  knew  would  be  acceptable  ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause, 
the  Sultan  exclaimed  that  he  would  be  known  by  posterity  not  as 
"  the  idol-seller,"  but  as  "  t/ie  destroyer"  The  work  of  spoliation 
then  continued,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery,  in  the  vaults 
below  the  adytum,  of  untold  treasures. 

Having  secured  the  wealth  of  SomnSth,  Mahmood  prepared  to 
follow  the  brave  prince,  Bheem  Dev,  who,  as  the  Mohammedan 
historians  confess,  had,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  the  siege, 
cut  off  above  three  thousand  of  the  faithful,  and  who,  after  the  taking 
of  Dev  Puttun,  had  thrown  himself  into  a  fort  called  Gundaba,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  the  despoiled  shrine.    The  Sultan 
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<»i  amviDg  at  this  fort  found  it  apparently  impracticable  of  approach, 
trom  its  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  which  was  only  in 
one  place  fordable.  Mahmood,  however,  having  ordered  public 
prayers,  and  having  cast  his  fortune  on  the  Koran,'  availed  himself 
of  the  low  state  of  the  tide  to  enter  the  water  with  his  troops,  and, 
reaching  iit  safety  the  opposite  side,  immediately  coramenced  the 
attack.  Bheem  Dev  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  assailants  obtaining  easy  possession,  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  defenders  of  the  fort  The  women  and  children  were 
made  captive,  and  the  spoils  of  Gmidaba  added  to  the  treasures  of 
Mahmood. 

The  Sultan,  thus  victorious,  returned  to  Unhilw&ra,  where  it  is 
prob^le  that  be  passed  the  rainy  season.  He  found  the  soil  of  that 
place  so  fertile,  the  air  so  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  country  so 
well  cultivated  and  pleasant,  that  it  is  said  he  proposed  to  take  up 
his  residence  there  for  some  years,  and  to  make  it  his  capita],  con- 
ferii^  the  govemnient  of  Ghuznee  upon  his  son,  the  Prince 
-Musaood.  His  imagination  was  dazzled  with  stories  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  jewels  of  Ceylon  and  the  mines  of  Pegoo,  and,  as  he 
was  almost  childishly  fond  of  amassing  precious  stories,  he  is  said  to 
have  seriously  intended  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  those 
regions,  but  the  more  sedate  counsel  of  his  oHicers  diverted  him 
from  lus  scheme,  and,  yielding  to  their  advice,  he  consented  to  return 
to  his  native  kingdom. 

It  was  probably  these  misfortunes  of  his  country,  rather  than  the 
reported  incestuous  connection  with  his  sister,  which  induced  the 
[Measure- loving  Ch^moond  Raja  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  his  race. 
However  this  may  be,  his  name  no  longer  appears,  and  when  the 
attention  of  Mahmood  and  his  counsellors  was  turned  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  eligible  person  to  be  invested  with  authority  as  the 
Sultan's  tributary  in  Goozerat,  the  choice  appears  to  have  lain 
between  the  two  brothers  WuUubh  and  Doorlubh  Sea  The  heir- 
apparent,  it  was  represented,  was  very  wise  and  learned,  all  the 
Itiabmins  having  great  reliance  in  his  wisdom.  He  had  been,  it  was 
u^ed,  already  invested  with  power  in  a  particular  district,  and  was 
so  upright  and  trustworthy,  that  having  once  taken  upon  himself  the 
payment  of  tribute  he  would,  without  fail,  remit  the  annual  payments 
to  Ghuznee.-  Others  contended  that  the  government  should  be 
confened  upon  Doorlubh  Sen,  who  had  been  employed  in  studying 
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philosophy  and  in  mortifying  the  flesh ;  but  their  opponents  stig- 
matized him  as  an  evil-disposed  person,  who  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  God,  and  whose  seclusion  from  the  world  came  not  of 
his  own  choice,  but  had  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  saving  his 
life,  after  his  brothers  had  several  times  conJined  him  for  attempts 
upon  the  throne.  To  these  arguments  the  Sultan  replied,  that  had 
the  heir-apparent  presented  himself  to  request  the  government  he 
might  have  consented  to  grant  it,  but  that  he  would  not  confer  so 
large  a  territory  on  one  who  had  neither  done  a  service  nor  even 
paid  a  courtesy.  Doorlubh  Sen,  "  the  anchorite,"  was  therefore 
selected,  and  having  been  invested  with  the  govemrticnt  of  Goozerat, 
bound  himself  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute — equivalent  to  that  of 
Kabool  and  KhorasSn.  He  petitioned  the  Sultan,  however,  to  leave 
him  some  troops  for  his  protection,  asserting  that  WuUubh  Sen  would 
undoubtedly  attack  him  before  his  authority  could  be  thoroughly 
established.  This  consideration  prevailed  with  the  Sultan  to  form  a 
design  for  reducing  Wuilubh  Sen  before  he  left  the  country,  and  that 
prince  was  in  a  short  time  seized  and  brought  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mahmood. 

The  Sultan  having  now  passed  upwards  of  a  year  in  Goozerat 
began  to  think  of  directing  his  steps  homewards,  and  at  the  request 
of  Dooriubh  Sen  he  determined  to  carry  the  heir-apparent  with  him 
to  Ghuznee.  The  route  by  which  he  had  advanced  was,  however, 
occupied  by  the  unconquered  Bheem  Dev,  and  his  ally  Veesul  Dev, 
the  Raja  of  Ujmeer,  The  Moslem  force  was  by  this  time  reduced 
by  the  casualties  of  war  and  climate,  and  the  Sultan,  instead  of 
risking  a  further  encounter,  determined  to  attempt  a  new  route  by  the 
sands  to  the  east  of  Sindh  Here  also  he  encountered  deserts  in  his 
march,  wherein  his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water,  and  his 
numerous  cavalry  found  themselves  destitute  of  forage ;  for  three 
days  and  nights  the  army  was  misled  by  a  Hindoo  guide,  in  a  sandy 
desert ;  many  of  the  soldiers  died  rnving  mad  from  the  intolerable 
heat  and  thirst,  and  the  guide,  submitted  to  the  torture,  is  said  to 
have  confessed  himself  to  be  a  priest  of  SomnSth,  who,  to  revenge 
the  injuries  done  to  the  temple,  had  thus  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  the  Moslem  army.  The  king  ordered  his  execution,  and, 
it  being  towards  evening,  fell  prostrate  before  God,  imploring  a 
speedy  deliverance.  A  meteor,  says  the  Mohammedan  historian, 
was  immediately  seen  in  the  north,  towards  which  direction  he 
shaped  his  course,  and  before  morning  found  himself  on  the  border 
of  a  lake  or  pool  of  water.  ,  -.  , 
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The  conquerors  of  Somnith  at  length  reached  Mooltan,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  Ghuzne& 


Tlie  account  of  Mihmood's  eipeiiition  to  Soninaih  is  from  Brigg's  Ferishla,  the 
AfecD-i-Akbeiy,  Bird's  Mimt  Ahmadi,  Elpbinstone's  India,  &C, 
Raj*  Cbamoond  (or  «s  te  is  there  called,  Taniund)  Is  ejipressly  named  by  (he 


authon  of  Ihe  Ayeen-i-Akbery,  and  Mirat  Ahmadi,  as  Ihe  prince  who  ruled  at 
t'ottilwiii  when  Mahmood  ofGhuzneetoolt  possession  of  it.  The  Hindoo  legends, 
s  we  have  seen,  make  no  mention  of  Mahmood's  invasion,  but  they  represent 


Chimuond  to  have  survived  his  son,  WuUubh  Sen.  There  can,  we  think,  Ik 
Uille  danger  in  Kssuming  Wulluhh  Sen  and  his  brother,  Doorlubh  Sen,  to  tie  the 
two"  Dabishleems  "  spoken  of  by  the  Mohammedan  historians,  and  BhramDev  can 
be  DO  other  ihan  Bheem  Dev.  There  is  some  diRicuky  in  assigning  their  dilTerenC 
pans  lo  the  two  brothers,  Wullubh  and  Dourluhh.  All  Ihe  accounts  agree  in 
making  the  short  reign  of  WuUubh  Sen  lo  have  immediately  followed  that  of 
Cbamooad.  It  would  seeni  to  be  proved,  by  Ihe  coppcr-plale  inscription,  quoted 
in  ihe  nolc  at  page  49,  which,  in  giving  a  list  of  Ihe  Kings  of  UnhilwarS  from  Mool 
Kaj  I.  10  Bheem  Dev  II.,  makes  no  menlion  of  Wullubh  Sen's  having  reigned 
at  all,  that  Doorlubh  Sen  was  the  prince  who  maintained  himself  on  the  throne. 
Snpptciii^  Chlmoond  to  have  resigned  in  favor  of  his  heir-apparent,  Wuliubh  Sen, 
and  ihis  latter  to  have  appeared  with  Bheem  Dev  in  arms  against  Mahmood,  and 
at  no  time  to  have  tendered  his  submission,  all  which  is  probable  in  itself,  and,  we 
thbk,  fairly  inferrible  from  Ihe  Mohammedan  accounts,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  few  facts  handed  down  in  Ihe  Hindoo  legends,  Mahmood  would  ihcn 
naturally  have  selected  Doorlubh  Sen  as  the  more  fitted  person  for  his  tributary 
government.  Doorlubh  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  party  in  )iis  favor,  as  against 
his  brother,  even  among  their  own  countrymen,  but  supposing  the  heir-aiiparent 
to  have  been  the  prince  selected  byMahmood,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  his 
Dcnotu  apprehension  of  being  supplanted  by  his  brother  in  what  the  majority 
must  have  acknowledged  lo  have  been  no  niore~tKan  his  rights.  Besides,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  Mohammedan  historians,  in  ihe  whole  story,  point  to  a 
departure  from  the  strict  line  of  succession  in  the  selection  of  "  Dabishleem,  Ihe 
Anchorite."  In  this  view  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  story  of  Ihe  revolution 
which  reversed  the  desiuiics  iif  the  parlies,  and  consigned  Ihe  anchorite  lo  a 
dungeon  which  he  had  himself  prepared,  although,  as  Mr.  El]ihins1one  has 
remarked,  "  it  is  by  no  means  improbalile  in  itself,  and  is  too  tme  a  piclure  of  Ihe 
"bypocrilicaJ  humanity  of  a  Hindoo  priest  in  power,  10  have  been  mvented  by  a 
**  Mahometan  author." 

The  fact  mentioned  to  Ihe  honor  of  Wullubh  Rij,  by  the  author  of  Rutun  Mall, 
his  fidetilr  to  his  word,  is  the  very  point  urged  by  Mahmood's  advisers  in  favor  of 
the  caodklate  who  was  rejected. 

Tliere  is  a  still  grealer  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  dates,  which  we  will  state, 
though  we  can  olfir  no  solution  :— It  was  in  A.D.  IOZ4-5'  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  accounts,  that  Mahmood  effected  his  conquests  in  Gooierat,  but 
Ihe  Hindoo  authors  place  the  accession  of  Wullubh  Sen  (who  reipied  sin  months) 
ud  of  Doorlubh  Sen  in  a,d.  1010,  and  that  of  Bheem  Dev  in  A.D.  1022. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BHEEU  DEV  I. 

The  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Bheem  Dev  I.  (a.d.  ioii — 72) 
are  given  iu  outline  by  the  author  of  Dwyishriy,  an  authority,  who 
though  by  no  means  free  from  the  usual  Hindoo  vice  of  suppressing 
whatever  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  his  own  party,  is  still  of 
value  from  his  contiguity  to  the  period  of  which  he  treats,  and  from 
the  suggest! veness  of  his  accounts  and  the  means  which  they  afford 
for  the  arrangement  of  materials  drawn  from  different  sources. 

"  Bheem  Dev,"  says  Hemachirya,  "  ruled  in  a  good  manner,  and 
"  refused  pardon  to  the  crime  of  incontinency.  He  apprehended 
"  thieves  cleverly,  and  punished  them,  so  that  the  offences  of  depre- 
"  dation  diminislied  in  his  reign.  He  preserved  life  very  exceedingly, 
"  SO  that  even  the  wolf  in  the  forest  was  restrained  from  taking  life, 
"  Some  kings  who  had  fled  from  fear  of  their  enemies  took  shelter 
"  with  Bheem  ;  some  kings  took  service  under  his  standard,  thence 
"  he  acquired  the  title  of  Raja  of  Rajas.  The  Kings  of  Poondia  and 
"  Undra  sent  him  presents,  his  fame  spread  into  Mugudh  also ; 
"  poets  celebrated  his  exploits  in  verses  composed  in  the  MSgudhee 
"  and  other  languages,  from  which  his  fame  was  so  spread  abroad 
"  that  the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries  knew  him  as  if  by  sight 

"  Once  on  a  time  it  was  told  to  Bheem,  by  his  spies,  that  the 
"  Sindh  Raja  and  the  Raja  of  Chedee'  alone  on  the  earth  despised 
"  his  fame,  and  that  they  caused  books  to  be  composed  in  his 
"  dispraise.  The  Sindh  Raja,  it  was  said,  also  used  threats  in  r^ard 
"  to  Bheem.  The  strength  of  this  prince  was  only  equalled  by  the 
"  ambition  of  his  projects.  He  had  subdued  the  Raja  of  ShivshSn, 
"  with  many  other  lords  of  fortresses  and  princes  of  islands.  Bheem, 
"  when  he  heard  these  things,  sending  for  his  ministers,  began  to 
"  consult  them  upon  the  matter.  Soon  he  collected  an  army  and 
"  set  forth.  In  the  Punjab,  which  was  contiguous  to  Sindh,  five 
"  rivers  flowed  together,  the  volume  of  which  rolled  like  a  sea.  It 
"  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  these  floods,  resembling  a  strong 
"  fortress,  that  the  Sindh  Raja  slept  in  peace,  having  conquered  his 
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The  army  of  Bheem,  breaking  down  hills,  with  great 
"  stones  thereof  began  to  build  a  bridge  which,  as  it  proceeded 
"  towards  completion,  forced  the  waters  of  the  stream  to  divide  and 
"take  another  channel,  as  milk  boils  over  when  placed  upon  the 
"  fire.  Trees,  boUi  green  and  dry,  and  earth,  as  well  as  stones,  were 
"  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  When  Bheem  beheld  the  ■ 
"  work  approaching  completion  he  was  pleased,  and,  to  make  all 
"  happy,  he  caused  sugar  and  other  luxuries  to  be  distributed  among 
"  his  troops.  Then,  crossing  the  bridge,  he  advanced  with  his  army 
"  into  Sindh,  the  nija  of  which  country,  whose  name  was  Hummook, 
"coming  to  oppose  him  in  fight,  a  contest  ensued.  The  moon- 
"  descended  Bheem  fought  valiantly,  and,  taking  many  prisoners, 
"  subjected  to  himself  the  Raja  of  Sindh. 

"  Bheena  Dev  next  went  against  Chedee,  subduing  the  rajas 
'-'  Arough  whose  territory  he  passed.  Kurun,  the  Raja  of  Chedee, 
"  when  he  heard  that  Bheem  was  approaching,  collected  an  army  of 
"  hill-men  and  barbarians,  but  as  he  bad  heard  of  the  fame  of 
"  Bheem,  and  felt  that  he  was  not  to  be  conquered,  he  was  un- 
"  willing  to  engage  him  and  sought  rather  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
"  Meanwhile  his  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  advanced  prepared  for 
"  the  light,  and  the  royal  drum  and  other  warlike  instruments  were 
"  sounded.  A  servant  of  Bheem  Dev's,  named  Dlmodhur,  was  at 
"  this  time  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Raja  of  Chedee  to  offer  him 
"  peace  on  his  consenting  to  pay  tribute.  Dinfodhur  represented 
"  that  his  master  had  subdued  many  princes,  the  Raja  of  Dushamuv, 
"  the  Raja  of  KSshee,  and  others ;  also"  that  the  Raja  of  Gujbundh, 
"  by  name  Bhudr  Bhut,  had  come  from  a  distant  country  to  signify 
"  submission ;  that  Tunteek,  the  Raja  of  Teling,  had  thrown  away 
"  his  arms  and  paid  obeisance ;  that  the  Raja  of  Uyodhya,  who 
"  never  before  paid  tribute  to  any  one,  had  given  up  to  Bheem  the 
*'  treasures  which  he  had  taken  from  the  King  of  Gord.  Kurun 
"  Raja,  after  some  demur,  agreed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
"  princes  he  had  been  told  of  and  make  submission  to  Bheem,  and 
"  Damodhur  was  sent  back  to  the  King  of  Unhilwar4  bearing 
"  presents  from  the  Chedee  prince,  consisting  of  gold,  elephants,  a 
"  horse  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and  other  valuables,  and,  in  addition,  a 
"  gold  Ltter  which  Kurun  had  taken  from  Bhoj,  the  Raja  of  Malwa. 
**  With  these  offerings  the  successful  ambassador  returned  to 
"  Bheem  Dev,  who,  assenting  to  the  terms  that  had  been  proposed, 
"  caused  them  to  be  confirmed  by  his  minister^  and  then  marched 
■'  hack  ID  triumph  to  Unhilwirt.  There  he  was  joyfully  received  by 
"  the  people,  who  had   dressed  themselves  in  holiday  attire  and 
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"  adorned  their  city  as  on  a  festive  day;  for  Bheem  was  a  favourite 
"of  his  subjects,  because,  in  his  reign,  they  sufTettd  no  calamity, 
"  being  not  only  protected  from  secret  depredators,  but  also  from 
"  the  open  enemies  that  might  have  brought  the  honors  of  fire  and 
"  plunder  to  their  towns."  ,\ 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Hcmichirya.  He  is  borne  out  by 
other  authorities  in  the  connection  which  he  asserts  between  the 
fortunes  of  Bheem  and  those  of  the  celebrated  Bhoj,  the  Raja  of 
Malwa,  and  of  a  more  eastern  prince,  named  Kurun,  and  his  allusion 
to  wars  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh  may  have  reference  to  the  contest 
carried  on  in  his  time  between  the  Hindoos  and  the  followers  of 
Modood,  the  Sultan  of  Ghuznee,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan from  "  the  land  of  virtue  ;"  though,  in  this  latter  stru^le, 
it  has  been  elsewhere  asserted  that  Bheem  Dev  took  no  share,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  his  refusal  to  do  so  drew  upon!  himself  the  arms 
of  the  confederated  Rajpoot  princes.  We  nowturh  to  the  relations 
of  these  events  afforded  by  other  authorities. 

The  PurmSr  King  of  Malwa,  ShVee  SinghbKut,  being  at  the  time 
sonless,  adooted  a  foundling,  to  whom,  from  th&  fact  of  his  having 
discoverf4  f"""  ••*  a  thicket  g^^oopj  gtas^  heJigaTe-the  name  of 
Moonj.  -Singhbhut  afterwarc^ ' had  a -son  named  .Saedhul.  Ac  the 
close  of  his  life  Singhbhut  announced  to  Moonj  |]is  intention  of 
making  hif^-his  successor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of 
the  facts  which  attended  h)s  bin;h  and  adoption,  urgttl^hlm  to  live 
in  affection  with  his  brother  SeedTiuL  *  '. 

Moonj  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  aid  of  his  wise 
minister,  Roodraditya,  increased  his  territories,  but  exhibited  a  cruel 
spirit,  putting  to  death  his  wife  who  ^ad  been  cognizant  of  the  last 
instructions  of  Singhbhut  and  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  expelling 
from  Malwa  Seedhul  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  This  prince 
appears  to  have  given  Moonj  provocation  by  turbulence  of  spirit  and 
by  refusing  obedience.  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Goozerat  and  lived 
at  K^sahrud  (probably  Kasindra  PSlaree,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Ahmedabad),  where  he  founded  a  village.  Seedhul,  however,  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Malwa,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Moonj, 
who  assigned  to  him  an  allotment  of  territory ;  but  this  agreement 
did  not  long  continue,  and  Moonj  subsequently  seized  upon  Seedhul 
and  imprisoned  him,  putting  out  his  eyes. 

The  celebrated  Bhoj  was  the  son  of  Seedhul.  He  became  in  his 
youth  skilful  in  martial  exercises  as  well  as  learned  in  tlic  Shl^tras, 
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Ixit  the  astrolf^ers  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  Moonj  Raja  by  a 
too  Battering  horoscope,  which  predicted  a^  follows  : — 

"  For  fifty  years  and  five,  for  six  months  and  three  days  Bhoj  Raja 
"  shall  enjoy  the  Dekkan  with  Goud," 

The  king,  fearing  that  the  accession  of  Bhoj  should  exclude  his 
own  son  from  the  throne,  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Those 
who  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  however,  failed  in  its  execution, 
being  won  over  by  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Bhoj.  When  the  king 
demanded  of  them  an  account  of  their  commission,  they  intimated  to 
him  that  it  had  been  completed,  placing  at  the  same  time  in  his 
hands  a  paper  with  which  they  had  been  charged  by  Bhoj.  It  ran 
thus:— 

"  Ring  M^ndhltS,  the  ornament  of  the  Golden  Age,  has  perished  ; 
"  where  b  he  who  bridged  the  mighty  ocean — the  destroyer  of  the 
"  ten-handed  Rawun  ?  Yoodishteer  also,  and  other  great  princes 
"  have  all  of  them  set,  but  not  with  any  one  of  them  has  the  earth 
"  passed  away.     I  suppose  with  you  it  will  pass." 

Moonj  on  reading  this  verse  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  wept 
nuDy  tears,  reproaching  himself  with  the  slaughter  of  the  boy.  He 
was  then  informed  that  the  life  of  Bhoj  had  not  been  sacrificed,  and, 
delighted  with  the  intelligence,  he  sent  for  the  young  prince  and 
caused  him  to  be  installed  as  "  Yoov  RAj,"  or  heir-apparent.  Moonj, 
according  to  tradition,  signalized  his  penitence  by  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  country  lying  on  the  east  of  the  lesser  Runn  of  Kulch, 
which  is  called  by  the  Brahmins  Dhurum  Arunya,  where  he  founded 
a  town  which  is  still  called  Moonjpoor. 

The  king  now  prepared  for  an  expedition  against  Teilip  Dev,  Raja 
of  TelinganS.'  He  was  in  vain  dissuaded  by  his  minister,  Rood- 
raditya,  who  reminded  him  of  former  disasters  sustained  in  similar 
attempts,  and  repeated  to  him  an  old  prophecy,  which  predicted 
destruction  to  the  King  of  Malwa  who  should  pass  the  Godavery. 
His  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  Roodr&ditya,  full  of  melan- 
choly presentiments,  retired  from  his  employments,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  funeral  fire.  Moonj  Raja  obstinately  sought  his  fate, 
and  having  engaged  the  army  of  Teilip  Dev,  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner.  He  might  even  then  have  effected  his  escape  by  means 
arranged  by  his  minister,  but  having  confided  the  secret  to  Mrinf.1- 
wotee,  the  sister  of  Teilip  Dev,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  con- 
nection while  in  confinement,  he  was  betrayed  by  her.  Moonj  was 
DOW  subjected  to  the  most  ignominious  treatment,  and  at  last  carrie<l 

>  S«  foot-note  at  page  38.  iii...GoOQ|c 
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to  the  place  where  the  lonest  criminals  were  executed,  and  there 
Ikeheaded,  his  head  being  set  upon  a  stake  near  the  palace  of  Teilip 
Raja  to  be  destroyed  by  carrion  birds. 

Moonj  Raja  is  said  to  have  written  a  geographical  description  of 
the  world,  which  was  afterwards  corrected  and  improved  by  Raja 
Bhoj,'  His  patronage  of  literature  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  point  in  his  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remarks 
made  on  his  death  : — "  When  Moonj,  the  accumulation  of  good 
'■  qualities,  perished,  wealth  departed  to  the  presence  of  Shree 
"  Krishn,  (the  husbsiid  of  Lukshmee  the  goddess  of  wealth),  valour 
"  to  the  house  of  Shree  Veer,  but  Suniswutee  (the  goddess  of  litera- 
"  tore)  was  left  without  support." 

Moonj  was  succeeded  by  Shree  Bhoj  Raja,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  Solunkhee  Bheem  Dev  I.  of  UnhilwarS.  In  Bhoj  the 
chroniclers  have  met  with  a  king  who  entirely  filled  their  interested 
outline  of  the  dudes  of  a  sovereign.  He  is  represented  to  ha.ve  con- 
tinually reflected  upon  the  facts  that  fortune  Is  unstable,  and  life  as 
transitory  as  a  wave,  and  to  have  practically  deduced  from  these 
meditations  the  necessity  of  giving  to  all  comers.  Beggars,  players. 
Brahmins,  thieves,  who  had  penetrated  into  his  palace  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  him,  were  the  equally  welcome  recipients  of  the  generosity 
of  Shree  Bhoj,  The  ministers  who  sought  to  restrain  his  profusion 
were  dismissed,  and  Bhoj  delighted  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  surpassed  Bulee  Raja,  Kurun,  or  VikrumSditya,  and  had  giveri 
such  gifts  as  before  had  been  given  by  none.  His  extravagance, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  its  owd  cure,  for  having  met  with  a 
poet  who  as  fast  as  he  was  recompensed  for  one  brilliant  euloge 
composed  another  of  still  exceeding  sublimity,  Bhoj  Raja  was  at 
length  forced  to  allow  himself  fairly  conquered ;  and,  as  his  last 
resource  for  maintaining  an  equality  with  his  too  devoted  admirer, 
was  compelled  to  enjoin  upon  him  silence. 

Bheem  Dev  appears  to  have  sent  ambassadors,  called  S&ndhee 
Vigraheek,  or  makers  of  war  and  peace,  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Bhoj, 
but  the  negotiation  had  no  belter  effect  than  the  exchange  between 
the  rival  sovereigns  of  verses  more  highly  seasoned  than  courteous, 
and  though  Bhoj  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  more 
fitted  for  such  a  contest  than  the  active  warrior  of  Unhilw3r9,  Bheem 
Uev  must  be  admitted  on  the  whole  to  have  maintained  a  decided 
advantage. 

iuvGoOqIc 
'  Vidi  Asist,  Res,  ix.,  p.  176.  '-' 
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Once  on  a  time,  a  scarcity  having  arisen  in  Malva,  Bhoj  Raja 
prepared  to  invade  Goozerat,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  Bhcem  Dev's  ambassador,  Damur  (the  D&modhur  we  suppose  of 
HemSchAiya),  who  contrived  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  feud  with' 
Teilip,  Raja  of  Telingina,  .and  this  prince,  preparing  to  invade 
Malwa,  Bhoj  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  Bheero  Dev  on  his  own 
terms.  Freed  from  anxiety  on  these  points,  Bhoj  Raja  employed 
himself  in  founding  or  restoring  the  city  of  Dkdrd  Nugger,  since 
commonly  known  as  Dh&r. 

Subsequently,  when  Bheem  Dev  was  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  Sindh  (probably  that  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made),  Bhoj  Raja  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  Goozerat.  His 
forces  were  led  by  an  adventurer  named  Koolchunder,  who  had 
promised  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  recorded  in  his  sovereign's  horoscope 
by  making  him  master  of  the  Dekkan  and  Goud.  Koolchunder 
penetrated  to  Unhilpoor  in  the  absence  of  its  sovereign,  and,  having 
sacked  the  city,  sowed  shell-money  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  at 
that  where  the  gong  was  sounded,  and  extorted  a.jye-putlra  or  deed 
(rf  victory,  with  which  he  returned  to  Malwa,  Bhoj  received  him 
iritb  honor,  but  blamed  him  for  sowing  shell-money  among  the 
mins  instead  of  salt,  adding  that  he  had  produced  an  omen  which 
portended  that  the  treasures  of  Malwa  should  at  a  future  time  be 
carried  to  Goozerat  The  prediction  was,  as  we  shall  see,  fulfilled  in 
the  time  of  Vushowurm,  a  descendant  of  Bhoj. 

Bheem  Dev  is  said  to  have  paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  court  of 
Bhoj,  disguising  himself  as  one  of  the  suite  of  the  ambassador 
DImur,  but  no  result  appears  to  have  followed  the  adventure.  At 
another  time  Bhoj,  while  worshipping  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
his  race,  near  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Dhflr,  was  nearly  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Goozerat  horse  who  had  ventured  so  far 
into  his  territory.  The  two  princes  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
hostilely  opposed  to  each  other  throughout  their  reigns. 

One  of  the  most  superb  of  the  marble  shrines  of  the  Jain  religion 
vhich  adorn  the  "  Dailw^ii,"  or  region  of  temples  on  the  table-land 
of  Mount  Aboo,  is  that  which,  as  its  inscription  shows,  was  erected 
in  A.D.  1033,  by  Veemul  ShiL  As  tradition  asserts,  the  ground  was 
formerly  occupied  by  shrines  of  Shiva  and  Vishnoo,  but  the  Sha 
giving  this  the  preference  to  any  other  site  upon  Mount  Aboo,  and 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Lukshmee  to  gain  a  triumph  for  his  faith,  offered 
to  cover  with  Mlver  coin  as  much  ground  as  he  required  for  the 
Mcred  edi6ce  which  he  contemplated  erecting.  His  offer  was 
accepted;  and  the  orthodox  divinities  were  now  for  the  first  time  on 
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(his  their  sacred  ground  supplanted  by  AdeenSth.  The  prince  who 
then  held  the  towers  of  Uchuleshwur  was  Dhundoo  Rij  Purmitr, 
descended  through  Kflnhur  Dcv  from  the  warrior  who  had  issued 
from  the  pit  of  fire.  The  capital  of  Dhundoo  Rij  was  Chundra- 
wutee-pooT,  the  ruins  of  whi<ji  still  remain.  His  ancestors,  as  we 
have  seen,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Unhilwarii, 
but  Dhundoo  RSj,  as  is  stated  in  the  inscription,  had  quitted  the 
service  of  King  Bheem  Dev,  and  allied  himself  with  Bhoj.  The 
Sovereign  of  Goozerat  had  thereupon  sent  Vecmul  Shft  to  exercise 
the  office  of  his  Dundputte  or  vice-gerent  at  Aboo,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  thus  employed  that  the  Goddess  Umb&  Bhuw&nee  appeared 
to  the  Shd  in  the  night  time,  and  ordered  him  to  erect  a  temple  to 
the  YoogSdee  Nith. 

It  was  the  same  Veemul  Shi  who  also  erected  the  temples  at 
Koombh3reea  on  the  hill  of  Arisoor  near  the  celebrated  shine  of 
Umbi  Bhuwfinee.  They  are  simitar  in  construction  and  in  magnifi- 
cence to  the  temple  of  DailwirS,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  by  a  subterranean  passage.  The  traditions  relating  to  them 
will  hereafter  be  narrated. 

At  this  time  a  raja  named  Kurun  reigned  in  Dahul-land,  the 
modern  Tipera,  and  over  the  sacred  city  of  Kfishee,  or  Benares.  He 
was  the  son  of  Queen  Demut,  distinguished  for  her  religious  obser- 
vances, who  lost  her  life  in  giving  him  birth.  Being  bom  under  a 
good  star,  this  king  extended  his  territory  towards  all  four  points  of 
the  compass.  One  hundred  and  thir^-six  kings  worshipped  the  lotus 
feet  of  Kurun. 

Envious  of  the  fame  of  the  lord  of  Oojein,  Kiurun  prepared  to 
attack  Bhoj,  and  in  that  view  arranged  an  interview  with  Bheem 
Dev  at  a  fronder  village,  and  procured  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  Malwa  from  the  west.  Bhoj  Raja, 
assailed  by  the  two  kings  and  unable  from  indisposition  to  take  the 
field  against  them,  contented  himself  with  occupying  by  his  troops  the 
mountain  passes  leading  into  his  country.  Dimur  was  at  this  time 
employed  by  his  sovereign  as  his  representative  in  the  camp  of  Raja 
Kurun.  Bheem  Dev  having  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Ddmur  for 
intelligence,  the  ambassador  taught  him  a  verse  which  he  repeated 
,  on  his  return  to  the  King  of  Goozerat ; — 

"The  fruit  on  the  mango  tree  is  fully  ripened,  the  stalk  has  become 
"  loosened,  with  much  wind  the  bough  shakes,  the  end  I  know  not'" 
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When  Bheetn  Dev  heard  this  verse  he  determined  upon  remaining 
inactive, 

Bhoj  Raja  finding  that  he  must  journey  to  another  world,  per- 
formed the  religious  dudes  suitable  to  that  state,  and  dividing  the 
management  <^  bis  kingdom  among  his  servants,  gave  them  orders 
to  place  him  in  his  funeral  car,  with  his  hands  extended  beyond  it 
to  denote  that  he  earned  nothing  with  him.  He  then  attained 
Paradise: 

Having  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Bhoj,  Kunin  Raja  advanced 
upon  Dh^,  which  he  destroyed,  taking  possession  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Dimui,  on  the  part  of  Bheem  Dev,  now  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  revenues  of  the 
temples  of  Malwa  should  be  the  property  of  the  King  of  Goozerat. 

The  attention  of  the  successors  of  Sultan  Mahmood  was  for  many 
yean  occupied  with  intestine  feuds,  which  prevented  their  active 
interference  with  the  aSairs  of  India ;  and  thirteen  years  aStei  his 
death,  his  grandson,  the  Sultan  Modood,  being  then  upon  the  throne, 
the  Hindoos  found  an  opportunity  of  making  a  grand  effort  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them.  In  the  year  a.d.  1043,  accord- 
ing to  Ferishta,  the  Raja  of  Delhi,  in  conjunction  with  other  Hindoo 
sovereigDS,  retook  Hansee,  Tdhnesur,  and  their  dependencies  from  the 
goveniOTS  to  whom  Modood  had  entrusted  them.  From  thence  the 
Rajpoots  marched  towards  the  fort  of  Nuggurkot,  which,  afler  a  siege 
of  four  months,  the  garrison,  distressed  for  provisions  and  despairing 
of  succour,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  God  of  Nuggurkot 
was  induced  to  grace  with  his  presence  the  recovered  shrine,  and  so 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  encited  by  this  triumph  of  their  religion, 
that  thousands  of  pilgrims  hurried  thither  from  all  parts  of  Hindoostan 
tu  present  their  offerii^s  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels,  and  to  restore 
to  its  pristine  splendor  the  temple  of  the  fort  of  Bheem. 

This  success  gave  such  conlidence  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  that 
though  before  this  time,  as  the  Moslem  historian  asserts,  they,  like 
foxes,  durst  hardly  creep  out  of  their  holes  for  fear  of  the  Moham- 
med^m  aims,  yet  now  they  put  on  the  aspect  of  lions,  and  openly  set 
their  masters  at  defiance.  Three  rajas,  with  ten  thousand  horse  imd 
an  innumerable  army  of  foot,  invested  Lahore,  For  seven  months 
the  Mohammedans  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  defending, 
street  by  street,  the  ruined  town,  until  at  last,  finding  themselves  on 
the  point  of  being  overpowered,  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  victory  or  maityrdom.  and  sallying,  out  in  order  compelled  their 
■  s  to  retire.  1  C_.tH>^le 
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It  was  Veesul  Dev,  the  Chohan  King  of  Ujmecr,  who,  according 
to  Hindoo  authorities,  hea<ied  this  confederacy.  The  King  of 
Unhilwari  was,  It  is  said,  invited  with  the  other  princes  of  the  land 
to  join  in  this  last  united  stand  for  tlie  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  though  in  former  days,  when  the  destroyer  of  SomnSth 
was  at  the  threshold,  Bheem  Dev  had  combined  with  the  Lord  of 
S&mbhur  against  the  common  enemy,  the  ancient  jealousies  between 
their  houses  prevented  him  from  following  where  the  Chohan 
sovereign  led,  and  the  forces  of  Goozerat  were  inactive,  while  Veesul 
Dev  led  his  troops  from  triumph  to  triumph,  and  won  for  himself 
the  right  of  inscribing  on  his  monumental  pillar  the  proud  boast, 
that  he  had  made  "  the  Land  of  Virtue"  once  more  what  its  name 
implied  by  the  extermination  of  the  barbarians.* 

The  conduct  of  Bheem  Dev  involved  his  kingdom  in  a  war  with 
the  successful  confederates,  which,  together  with  other  incidents  in 
the  stoiy  of  the  sovereign  of  Ujmeer,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
sixty-nine  books  of  the  poem  of  the  Bhirot  Chund,  which  we  now 
propose  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 

"  The  sages,"  says  the  Rajpoot  bard,  "  produced  at  Aboo,  from 
"  the  fire-pit,  a  man  to  whom  they  entrusted  royalty.  Of  his  race 
"  sprung  a  great  and  religious  king,  named  BSiun.'  His  son  was 
"  Veesul  Dev.  It  was  Friday,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  light 
"  half  of  the  month,  the  month  Wyeshik,  when  Veesul  mounted  the 
"  throne.  The  thirty-six  races  assembled— the  regenerate  ones  and 
"  the  bards ;  Veesul  was  presented  with  the  royal  umbrella ;  he 
"  received  the  mark  of  sovereignty  on  his  forehead  ;  the  Brahmins 
"  repeated  Veds  and  verses  of  power. 

"  When  the  umbrella  was  placed  over  the  head  of  Veesul,  the 
"  Brahmins  prepared  the  pit  of  fire  sacrifice,  placing  therein  five 
"  arrows.  The  smoke  issued— the  flame  burst  forth  ;  the  Brahmins 
"  repeating  charms,  performed  his  enthronement,  giving  him  their 
"  blessing ;  the  assembly  cried,  '  Be  victorious,  be  victorious  I 
"  Veesul,  earth- protector ! ' 

"  Veesul  enjoyed  as  happy  a  state  as  that  of  Indra ;  he  restored 
"  justice  and  fame.    In  Ujmeer-^iugger  dwelling — his  enemies  sub- 

■  ViJt  As.  Re%.  vii.,  p.  iSa 

*  This  is  (he  Beer  Bectum  Dev  of  Colonel  Tod,  vho  dcTcDdMl  the  Gnrh  Bectli, 
or  hill-fortress  of  Ujmeer,  against  Mahmood  of  Guznee.  On  the  pillar  of  Feeroi 
Shah  (CTi&  As.  Res.  vii.,  p.  i8o)  hii  name  is  irrilten  "Vella  Devs,"  or  Vel 
Dev,  the  V  And  S  being  synonyDums.  Thus  Veesul  Dev  a  comnoolr  called 
Beesul  Dev.^ 
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"  duing — Veesul  reigned  a  pure  reign.  Many  mighty  cities  he  took  ; 
"  in  hu  reign  the  world  seemed  to  be  covered  by  one  umbrella. 

"  He  adorned  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  architect 
"  of  the  gods.  Abandoning  irreligioti,  he  caused  religion  to  flourish  ; 
"  ^nful  deeds  he  sought  not  to  perform.  He  exacted  only  his 
"  rights — without  right  he  indulged  not  his  avarice  ;  the  four  castes 
"  were  subsecvieot  to  the  ChohSn;  the  thirty-six  races  served  him.' 
"  Veesul  Raja,  the  religious,  was  resplendent  as  a  Dev  upon  the  earth, 

"  Once  on  a  time,  Veesul  the  Icing  hunted  deer  in  the  forest. 
"  Seeii^  a  place  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  desire  of  con- 
"  stnicting  a  tank  arose  in  his  mind.  He  examined  the  good  place, 
"  where  the  streams  flowed  from  the  mountains,  where  the  forest  was 
"  good.  He  sent  for  his  principal  minister  :  '  Cause  a  reservoir  to 
"  be  made  here ;  such  as  that  of  Pooshkur.'  Having  given  this 
**  cwdcr,  he  returned  home ;  joy  without  limit  arose  in  his  mind, 
"  Upon  a  throne  he  sat  like  Yoodishteer,  the  son  of  Dhurum,  did 
"  Veesul,  the  Indra  of  the  world  of  men.  Over  his  head  an  um- 
"  brella,  on  each  side  horse-hair  fans  waving,  he  was  very  beautiful 
"  to  the  sight, — like  Ushweenee  Koora^.  The  thirty-six  races  then 
"  assembled — the  Put&surs,  the  Toonwurs  valiant.  The  king  called 
"  them  into  his  presence  ;  he  presented  them  with  betel-nut.  The 
"  minstrels  in  their  verges  celebrated  his  praise ;  the  king,  smiling, 
"  bent  his  head ;  the  assembly  shone  like  a  constellation  ;  the  ChohSn 
"  in  the  midst  like  a  moon.  With  compliments  he  dismissed  them 
"  alL  As  they  retired,  the  bards  pronounced  a  blessing.  When  a 
"  watch  of  the  night  had  passed,  the  raja  retired  within  the  palace. 
"  Camphor,  sandal,  musk,  and  other  perfumes  scented  the  place. 
"  It  was  redolent  of  precious  essences  which  had  been  strewed  upon 
"  it  Ad  apartment  well  colored,  fit  to  inspire  pleasure,  received  the 
"  raja.  He  sent  for  actors,  for  singers,  and  other  amusements.  He 
**  enjoyed  the  sodety  of  the  Purm^s  daughter,  the  favorite  queen, 
**  who  in  beauty  and  youth  resembled  an  Upsura,  who  was  dear  to 
"  him  as  his  luTe,  whom  he  forgot  not  for  one  moment  No  other 
"  £aii  one  did  he  ever  loolc  upon." 

The  Furmar  (|ueen  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Sprung  Dev,  who 
was  sent,  on  attaming  a  sufficient  age,  under  the  care  of  the  KSyuth 
Keeipil,  to  the  town  of  S^mbhur,  the  favorite  of  S&kurabhuree 
Devce,  which  was  assigned  for  his  residence.  A  suitable  bride  was 
soon  provided  for  him — "  The  daughter  of  R&wur  Dev  Rlj,  Gouree 

>  The  /mr  tatta  ■re  the  Bnhmiiu,  Kihutrres,  Vaishyai,  and  Shoodias.  The 
tUitj-dz  ncei  are  the  tUjpoot  tribes,      fuii  Coucliuiiin. 
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"  by  name,  shone  by  the  side  of  S&ning  Dev,  as  Rutee  beside 
"  Kim,"' 

Under  these  happy  auspices  the  reign  of  Veesul  commenced ;  but 
his  prosperity  was  afterwards  more  clouded,  and  the  chronicler  re- 
presents him  as  driven  from  his  throne,  apparently  owing  to  the 
jealousy  created  in  the  minds  of  his  other  wives  and  their  kindred  by 
his  exclusive  preference  of  the  "  daughter  of  the  Purmaj,"  By  the 
aid  of  Shiva,  however,  Veesul  Trained  his  power,  which  he  seems 
thereafter  lo  have  used  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner,  particularly  by 
giving  himself  up  to  an  unbridled  lust,  that  his  subjects,  in  desp^r, 
threatened  to  retire  in  a  body  from  the  country. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  thronged  together  to  the  house  of  the 
"  minister.  <  Calamity  tails  upon  all,  both  men  and  women^we  will 
"  not  remain  here — we  will  depart  in  anger.'  The  minister  soothed 
"  the  enraged  people,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  council  of  their 
"  head  men  and  the  wives  of  the  raja,  approached  VeesuL  '  To 
"  protect  the  land,'  said  they,  '  a  prince  should  travel  about  it  On 
"  the  earth  there  are  many  rajas ;  a  great  sovereign  should  attack 
"  and  subdue  their  cities  and  territories  to  destroy  such  thorns.' 
"  The  raja  understood  the  object  of  what  they  had  said  : '  The  flame 
*'  which  has  been  excited  in  me  singes  you.  Well,  I  will  do  what 
"  you  have  urged ;  I  will  send  for  Keerpil,  and  to  whatever  coun- 
"  tries  you  may  think  fit  to  go,  I  will  mount  and  accompany  you.' 
"  He  gave  the  order  to  all  the  ministers  and  sent  for  KeerpSL 
"  From  S^bhur  he  came  to  the  city  of  Ujmeer.  On  his  arrival 
"  he  touched  the  feet  of  the  king ;  he  placed  a  sword  before  him 
"  as  an  offering.  The  hilt  and  the  scabbard  were  studded  with 
"  jewels.  The  raja  bound  it  on  his  loins ;  the  skilful  in  vaticina- 
"  tion  pronounced  the  omen  to  be  good.  The  raja  said,  '  As  this 
"  omen  has  been  granted  to  me,  I  will  draw  my  sword  in  all  the 
"  nine  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  whole  world  I  will  subdue ;  I 
"  will  make  tributary  rajas,  be  they  as  firm  as  Meroo.  Hear,  0  I 
"  Kcerp3i,  my  speech.  Providing  treasure,  prepare  to  accompany 
"  me — at  the  Veesul  Surowur  pitch  our  tents.'  To  the  ten  direo 
"  tions  he  sent  summonses  :  '  Let  all  come  and  meet  me  at  Ujmeer.' 
"  Muhunsee  Pureehtir  came  and  joined  his  standard,  the  chief  of 
"  Mundowui  touched  his  feet,  ail  the  Gahilots  came,  crowning  the 
"  assembly.  SJaa  Gour,  the  Toonwur,  Piw&'s  lord,  Muhesh  the 
"  lord  of  Mewar,  the  Mohil  of  DoooSpoor*  came  with  his  followers, 

Ptyche  of  the  Hindoos. 
t.  branch  of  the  Chohins  descended  from  H 
RajaiOuui,  iL,  445, 
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"  the  Buloch  too  brought  his  iofantiy,  the  King  of  Stndh  flying,  went 

"  to  Sindh,  the  King  of  Bhutner  sent  presents,  the  chiefs  of  the 

*'  country  as  f&r  as  Mooltan  hastened  to  join  him.     The  OTder  went 

**  to  Jesulmer,  all  the  great  Bhoomeeis  were  submissive;  the  YSduv, 

"  the  WSghela,  the  Moree,  the  great  Goojur,  responded  to  his  call 

"  From  Unturved  came  the  Koorumbh.     All  the  Mairs  submissively 

"  touched  his  feet     Jeyt  Singh,  obeying  the  order,  set  forth ;  the 

"  chief  of  Tuchitpoor  he  brought  with  him.     Many  Furmirs  mounted ; 

**  the   Dors   came   to  follow  him ;  the  Chundails,  the  DSheemas, 

"  worshipped  him.     Shaking  his  sword,  he  made  all  the  BhoomeeEs 

"  sabmissive.     No  Solmilchee  came  to  pay  obeisance,  they  stood  J 

"  aloof,  sternly  grasping  the  sword.     Perceiving  this,  Jeytshee,  the  1 

"  Golwil,  spoke  :  '  Leaving  a  force  at  Ujmeer  to  protect  our  homes  ' 

"and  city,  let  us  advance — the  Chilook  cannot  escape.'    Stage  by    f^ 

"  stage  advanced  the  warriors,  by  Tfie'  way  of  the  mountains  the  j  y„,^ 

"  laja  advanced  to  strike  his  first  blow  at  the  Soljinkbce.     Many 

"  forts  be  levelled  with  the  earth.     He  took  Jhalor  and  destroyed 

"  its  castle  ;  to  the  mountains  and  the  forest  the  enemy  retreated. 

"  Ascending  Aboo,  he  beheld  Uchuleshwur ;  Wagui  he  subdued ; 

"  in  Soreth,  the  land  of  Gimir,  he  found  tribute  and  salutations — he 

"  found  no  battle. 

"  In  Goozerat,  land  of  the  seventy  towns,  was  the  Chilook  Row.  ^^'''^ 
"  Mlook  the  warrior.  Hearing  the  news,  BfUook  mounted  and  A/i^ 
"  came,  he  worshipped  Shiva  and  Doorgi,  his  spear  he  took  upon  »^  '7 
"  his  shoulder.  With  him  he  had  thirtj'  thousand  horsemen,  seventy 
**  dephants  streaming  with  honey  ;  at  a  league's  distance  he  made  a 
"  halt.  The  Chohdn  heard  the  noise — heard  the  noise,  did  Veesul 
"  the  King,  of  the  Chilook  Row's  advance.  Caihng  for  a  charger, 
"  he  mounted  ;  he  caused  the  royal  drum  to  sound  ;  setting  his 
"  army  in  array,  he  moved  onward  ;  the  sound  of  his  approach 
"  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  With  seventy  thousand  soldiers 
**  he  came  on ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  crickets  in  some  rainy  season 
"  raised  their  humming  noise ;  shields  glanced,  spears  glittered  ;  the 
■*  wanior  was  fiiU  of  joy,  the  coward  full  of  sorrow.  Destroying  the 
"  lands  of  Ch^ook,  on  rolled  the  army  as  a  rolling  tide  of  the  ocean ; 
"  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  all  that  came  in  their  way,  they  plun- 
"  dered. 

"  The  Ch&look  heard  the  news.  Angrily  at  once  he  started  up, 
"  as  when  a  flame  starts  up  without  smoke.  Raio<;tlr  RAfie.  the 
"  Chalook  warrigr,  calling  for  water,  laved  his  body ;  he  drank  a 
*•  handfid  of  water  which  had  washed  the  feet  of  Vishnoa  Huree 
■*  he  placed  on  his  throat     'To-day  I  go  forth  to  conquer  or  to 
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"  meet  fate.  If  I  fly,  may  dishonour  fall  on  my  race.  In  all  this  land 
"  is  there  no  warrior,  that  this  Veesul  has  advanced  without  being  de- 
"  barred  by  weapons?' 

"  Shreekunt,  the  bard,  was  sent  to  the  enemy;  he  met  Veesul  Dev 
"  Choh^n  ;  raising  his  hands  he  pronounced  a  benediction  ;  he  in- 
"  formed  him  of  the  movements  of  Bilook  RSee.  '  When  it  is  with 
"  kings  that  you  should  have  to  do,  why  have  you  to  do  with  sub- 
"  jects  ?  You  have  done  ill  injuring  them,  no  Hindoo  prince  would 
"  thus  act ;  cease  to  molest  the  subjects  and  return  home — to  Ujmeer 
.  "  depart  and  there  reign.  The  B&look  Raja  has  said,  '  I  am  of  the 
(  "  Bruhm  race,  it  is  my  occupation  to  carry  on  war,  to  fly  were  great 
I  "  grief  to  nie,  but  the  day  of  my  death  is  a  day  of  hohday.  The 
j  "  chiefs  that  are  around  me  are  of  noble  race.  We  will  never  retreat 
"  from  before  you  ;  turn  back,  then,  and  abandon  war— let  us  not 
"  meet  on  the  field  of  battle."  '  When  the  Chohin  received  this 
"  message  he  at  once  gave  orders  for  sounding  the  royal  drum. 
"  Armour  they  placed  on  horses  and  on  elephants,  the  warriors  as- 
"  sumed  their  armour.  The  two  armies  approached  within  sight  of 
"  each  other— they  seemed  like  billows  of  the  ocean  bending  their 
"  crests.  The  ChohSn  formed  a  phalanx.  '  Let  us  see  whether  the 
"  BSlook  Raee  is  an  Ubheeminya,'  that  he  may  break  it  What 
"  destiny  has  determined  will  come  to  pass.' 

"The  two  armies  met;  the  warriors  called  to  their  friends: 
"  '  Brother,  brother,  strike,  strike  1 '  They  fought  and  wounded  each 
"  other.  The  ChSlook's  army  gave  back  ;  the  Bilook  Riee  came  to 
"  their  assistance.  He  shook  the  phalanx.  The  Fureeh^  and  Gahi- 
"  lot  turned  their  backs,  the  PureehSr  fled  to  the  position  of  the 
"  Toonwur ;  the  phalanx  was  broken  and  collapsed  At  that  rime 
"  the  Khundhflr  and  Buloch  advanced  against  Bllook  boldly,  nothing 
"  r^arding.  The  warriors'  surcoats  were  stained  red,  as  if  they 
"  played  together  at  the  Hoolee ;'  they  were  bathed  in  gore.  The 
"  elephants,  streaming  with  blood,  showed  as  brilliantly  as  pulSsh* 
"  trees  covered  with  scarlet  flowers  in  the  spring.  Bilook  and 
"  Veesul,  the  king  of  men,  perceived  each  other.  It  was  as  if  the 
"  moon  grew  dim  from  being  opposed  to  the  sun.  The  ChSJook  rode 
"  on  horseback,  the  Chohdri  was  seated  on  an  elephant;  the  two 

I  A  phalanx  of  a  peculiar  form,  called  "  Chukravyooh,"  Is  described  in  the 
Muhabnanit,  as  having  been  formed  bj'  the  Kouruv  amijr.  UbheemanyB,  the  son 
of  Urjoon,  broke  Ihtough  six  ranks  of  it,  and  was  shun  in  front  of  the  scventti. 

'  'Ihe  Hindoo  Sahimalia,  in  the  course  of  which  the  revellen  sprinkle  each 
other  with  red  water. 

*  The  "pulSth"  lia  tree  which  bears  red  blo«Mins-4lie  "Buteafrondotk." 
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"  rajas  fought  a  terrible  fight,  they  crossed  weapons  with  each  other, 
"  when  to  the  teeth  of  the  elephant  Bdlook  urged  on  his  steed. 
"  Night  at  last  separated  the  warriors ;  returning  each  to  his  own  tent, 
"  they  bestowed  attention  on  the  wounded. 

"  The  next  morning  the  ministers  of  the  Chalook  came  together. 
"  Without  the  knowledge  of  their  sovereign  they  sent  a  message  to 
"  the  Chohin.  Pawn's  lord  hearing  this  went  to  the  raja.  Keerpal 
"  was  sent  for.  The  Chilook's  reiinisters  came  to  meet  them. 
" '  Whatever  property  you  may  demand  we  will  place  it  at  your  feet.' 
"  The  King  replied  : '  Listen,  I  will  leave  a  post  here,  in  a  month's 
"  time  1  will  build  a  city — assent  to  this  and  bring  your  offering.' 
"  Thus  were  the  terms  arranged.  The  Chohin  gained  the  field — the 
"  Chalook  was  wounded.  Veesul  returned  home  again  when  he  had 
"  founded  Veesulnugger." ' 

The  bard  having  carried  Veesul  back  to  TJjmeer,  relates  how  that 
laja,  retunuDg  to  die  course  from  which  he  had  been  reclaimed  for  a 
time,  at  last  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  vices,  by  the  curse  of  a  female 
devotee  whose  chastity  he  had  violated,  and,  losing  his  human  form, 
became  an  "  Usoor"  or  "  DSnuv,"  an  "  eater  of  the  flesh  of  men." 
The  common  belief,  however,  was  that  he  had  perished  by  the  bite  of 
a  snake.  The  Purmflr  Blnec  burned  herself  with  the  corpse  of  her 
lord. 

The  first  act  of  Strung  Dev,  Veesiil's  successor,  was  to  place  his 
wife,  who  was  then  pregnant,  in  security  at  Rintumbor,  the  inacces- 
sible fortress  which  was  the  seat  of  her  own  fiimily.  He  neiit  turned 
his  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  Danuv,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Ujmeer,  and,  in  his  fiiiy  and  voracity,  had  rendered  the 
place  a  desert ;  but  he  not  only  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  but  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  the  monster. 

Ano,  the  son  of  Strung  Dev  and  Gouree,  was  more  successful  He 
adopted,  howevex,  an  opposite  course  to  that  pursued  by  his  father, 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  oppose  the  DSnuvin  arms,  he  submitted 
himself  to  hiia  and  entreated  his  protection.  The  demon  was  pleased 
with  his  humility,  and  havir^  promised  that  Ano's  race,  from  father  to 
son,  should  reign  in  Ujmeer,  he  rose  into  the  sky  and  proceeded  to 
Nigumbodh,  on  the  Jumna,  where  he  remained  performing  penances 
for  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  until  the  time  that  Unung  Pil 

>  Gilocel  Tod,  Western  India,  p.  172,  iD«itions  that  one  stipulation  of  this 
utaty  wu  that  the  Chilook  should  Vive  a  daughter  in  muriage  lo  Veesul  Uev.  He 
alio  sKDlicMU,  quoting  Che  HimiT  Rasa,  a  work  relating  the  exploits  of  a  Chohan 
prince  of  that  name,  uiat  Veesnl  Dev  took  Prince  Kurun,  sou  of  Raja  Bheem, 
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Toonwur  founded  Delhi  From  the  (ragments  of  his  body,  as  Chund 
relates,  sprung  the  S&munts  or  Paladins  of  Prutheerij  (of  whom 
hereafter),  and  the  poet  claims  for  himself  an  origin  from  the  tongue 
of  the  Dinuv.  Ano  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jesingh  Dev,  whose 
son  and  successor,  Anund  Dev,  was  the  father  of  Someshwur^  the 
opponent  of  Bheem  Dev  II.,  and  father  of  PrutheerSj. 

Bheem  Dev  L  married  Oodayimutee,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Kunin,  This  queen  caused  to  be  constructed  at  Unhilw5ra  a 
well,  which  alone  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  race  of  Wun  Raja 
still  exists,  though  in  a  ruined  state.  It  is  known  as  the  RSnee'swelL 
Bheem  Dev  had  also  two  other  sons,  named  Mool  Rdj  and  Kshem 
R4j,  both  of  whom  were,  it  would  appear,  bom  before  Kurun.  The 
name  of  Mool  Rij's  mother  has  not  been  handed  down,  that  of  the 
mother  of  Kshem  Rij  was  BukoolS,  Devee,  who  was  probably  a  con- 
cubine and  of  low  origin.  The  author  of  Prubundh  Chintamunee 
calls  her  a  courtezan,  and  says  she  was  purchased  as  a  slave  by  Bheem 
Dev.  Kshem  Rdj  is  sometimes  described  as  Hureepil  Dev,  a  name 
which  he  probably  acquired  as  a  worshipper  of  Vishnoo  after  his  re- 
tirement into  the  position  of  an  ascetic. 

The  same  AchSrya  tells  the  following  story  of  the  prince  Mool  R4j, 
which  is  curious  as  giving  us  a  glance  at  the  revenue  arrangements  of 
the  period  of  Bheem  Dev  1.,  and  also  proving  to  us  that  the  cultivator 
of  Goozerat  was  then  in  character  much  what  he  is  now  in  regard  to 
his  stubbornness  when  assailed  with  demands,  as  well  as  his  sensibility 
to  kindness.  "  Once  on  a  time,  in  a  year  when  the  rains  had  failed 
"  in  Goozerat,  the  householders  (Koutoombeeks)  of  the  grSms,  or 
"  small  villages,  of  Dundihee  and  Vishopuk,  were  unable  to  supply 
"  to  the  king  his  usual  share  of  the  produce.  A  minister  (muntree, 
"  the  mehta  of  modem  days,)  who  was  sent  to  make  enquiry,  brought 
"  ail  the  people  whom  he  found  possessed  of  property  to  the  capital, 
"  and  presented  them  to  Bheem.  One  morning  the  prince  Mool  RSj, 
"  who  was  celebrated  for  his  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  his  promises, 
"  was  walking  about  m  chat  place  attended  by  a  servant  of  the  king's. 
"  When  he  perceived  all  these  persons,  alarmed,  talking  among  them- 
"  selves,  having  informed  himself  of  their  case  through  the  attendant 
"  who  was  with  him,  he  compassionated  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  Soon  after,  having  pleased  the  king  much  by  his  skill  in  horseman- 
"  ship,  he  was  commanded  to  ask  a  boon.  Mool  RSj  begged  that  the 
"  householders  might  have  their  rent  remitted  to  them.  The  king, 
"  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  both  granted  what  he  had  asked  and 
"  pressed  him  to  seek  a  further  boon  for  himself. 

"  The  people,  on  being  released  from  confinement,  came  to  touch 
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"  his  feet  Some  of  them  remained  to  attend  him  continually ;  the 
"  rest,  returning  home,  spread  his  praises  far  and  wide. 

"  Sionly  afterwards,  that  merciful  spirit  of  his  gained  Mool  Rij 
"  admission  to  the  delights  of  Paradise.  The  king  and  his  court,  as 
"  well  as  the  people  who  had  been  released  at  his  intercession,  were 
"  immersed  in  the  ocean  of  grief  for  his  loss.  By  slow  degrees  the 
"  learned,  by  the  power  of  the  wisdom  they  taught,  depressed  the 
"  trunk  of  this  elephant-like  sorrow.  The  next  year  the  husbandmen, 
"  delighted  with  an  abundant  fall  of  rain,  having  obtained  a  plentiful 
"  crop  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  came  to  present  to  the  king  his  share 
"  both  for  the  past  and  the  present  year.  Bheem  Dev  refused  to 
"  receive  the  arrears,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the  husbandmen,  agreed 
"  at  last  to  nominate,  in  conjunction  with  themselves,  a  jury  who 
"  should  arrange  the  matter  to  mutual  satisfaction.  The  assessors 
"  decreed  that  the  royal  share  of  the  produce  for  both  years  should 
"  be  placed  in  the  king's  hands  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  called 
"  the  Treepooroosh  PrisSd,  for  the  happiness  of  Prince  Mool  Raj." 

At  the  close  of  his  reign,  as  the  author  of  DwyishrS.y  records, 
Bheem  Dev,  following  the  example  of  Mool  Raj,  the  first  of  the  So- 
lunkhees  and  others  of  his  ancestors,  proposed  to  retire  to  perform 
penances  for  the  attainment  of  Paradise,  leaving  his  throne  to  Kshem 
Raj,  his  eldest  son.  Kshem  Rilj,  however,  refused  the  proffered 
dignity,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  separate  myself  from  you,  but  will  ac- 
"  company  you  to  your  place  of  retirement"  After  some  discussion, 
Bheem  Dev  and  Kshem  Raj  jointly  placed  Kurun  on  the  throne,  and 
retired,  and  not  long  afterwards  Bheem  became  an  inhabitant  of 
Swerga. 

Afflicted  at  his  separation  ftom  his  father,  Kshem  R3j  withdrew  to 
a  pure  place,  called  Moondeekeshwur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Suruswutee, 
no  greU  distance  from  the  village  of  Dudheesthul  or  Deythulee,  which 
village  Rurun  Raja  granted  to  the  Prince  Dev  PrusSd,  the  son  of 
Rshem  RAJ,  that  he  niight  attend  upon  his  iather  in  his  religious 
scclusioa 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RAJA   KURITM    SOLUNKHEE — REGENCY  OF  MVEMUL  DEVBB — SIDH  R.ij. 

GoozERAT,  during  the  reign  of  Raja  Kurun,  (a.d.  1073  to  1094,) 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  foreign  wars.  It  is  said  that  that  prince 
continued  the  tributary  expeditions,  which  his  predecessors  had  already 
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Bet  on  fool,  into  countries  which  owned  his  supremacy,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  his  having  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding potentates.  Kurun  appears,  however,  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded  him  for  consolidating 
the  strength  of  his  kingdom  by  reducing  Che  wild  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  country,  called  the  "  MewSs."  (  im  r-{t^   ti*KA*^ 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Goozerat  was  occupied  from  a  remote 
period  by  rude  tribes,  the  descendants  of  whom  still  exist,  who  bore 
a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  of  the  nature  of  whose 
_,'r      religion  or  government  little  has  been  even  traditionally  handed  down. 
1  '  According  to  Bishop  Heber,  they  were  unquestionably  the  original 
'Jv'"  '  inHaBitatnTof  cenlial  and  western  India,  and  were  dnven  to  their 
'  fastnesses  and  desperate  and  miserable  way  of  life  by  the  invasion  of 

those  tribes,  wherever  they  may  have  come  from,  who  profess  the 
Brahminical  religion.  "  This,  the  Kajpoots  themselves  virtually  allow 
"  by  admitting,  in  their  traditional  history,  that  most  of  their  principal 
"  cities  and  fortresses  were  founded  by  such  and  such  Bheel  chiefs, 
"  and  conquered  from  them  by  the  children  of  the  sun."  One  branch 
of  them  sprung,  as  the  bards  relate,  from  an  ancestor  named  Bheel  or 
Kaiyo,  who  was  produced  from  the  body  of  Venoo,  a  descendant  of 
OotflnpSt,  who  died  under  the  curee  of  a  sage.  Kaiyo  enjoyed  the 
royalty  of  the  forests  around  Aboo,  and  left  a  son,  named  UjanbShoo, 
who  ruled  over  the  same  territory,  and  was  very  powerful  From  him 
came  Goho,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  ferryman,  and-  at  whose 
house  Rim  rested  when  he  first  left  Uyodhya.  From  Goho  des- 
cended all  the  Bheels,  who  are,  however,  subdivided  into  ten  branches. 
n'l'he  tribe  of  Kaiyos  are  spoken  of  in  the  MuhibhS.rut  as  resident 
in  Goozerat  When  the  Panduvs  took  refuge  with  VyerSt  Raja  at 
Mutsyunugger  or  VyerStpoor,  which  is  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Dholka,  they  found  there  a  queen  of  the 
Kaiyo  race,  named  Soodeeshni,  whose  brother,  Keechuk  Kaiyo,  was 
slain  by  Bheem  Sen  for  an  attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  Droupudee. 
This  Kaiyo  is  represented  as  having  lately  returned  conquering  with 
his  tribe  in  all  the  wars,  and  as  having  wasted  the  Treegurtt  country 
belonging  to  Raja  Dooryodhun,  or  his  friend  SooshurmL 

A  similar  fabulous  descent  is  given  to  the  Koolees  from  Youwu- 
n^hwa,  the  father  of  MSndhatS  Raja,  Their  ancestor,  Koolec,  was 
brought  up  by  a  sage  in  the  forest,  and  always  led  a  jungle  life,  whence 
it  happened,  as  the  bard  says,  that  his  destendants,  though  in  the 
towns  they  are  of  little  importance,  are  lions  in  the  Jungle,  The 
Koolees  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Indus,  but  they  were  removed  to  the  country  about  the  Null 
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by  the  Goddess  Hingl^  and  brought  with  them  the  earth-nut  called 
"  beeid,"  which  even  in  famine  does  not  fail.  Thev  were  called  at  i,,,^ 
tlus  time  Mairs,  as  well  as  Koolees,  and  Sonung  Mair  was  their 
leader.  He  left  twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a 
clan.  Nurwfin,  the  eldest,  established  himself  at  Null  Bowlee,  where  ■ 
Hingl&z  Devec  took  up  her  residence  in  a  temple  erected  to  her 
honor.  This  building  has  disappeared,  but  its  situation  is  still 
ptointed  out  on  an  island  in  the  Null,  the  ford  to  which  is  now  called 
Hingis  Ara,'  The  second  son,  Dhun  Mair,  or  Dhind,  founded 
Dhundhooka,  which  was  long  held  by  his  descendants,  and  became 
BO  powerfiil  as  to  assume  the  title  of  raja,  "  Fifteen  thousand  were 
"  his  foot-soldiers,  eighteen  thousand  were  his  horsemen,  e^ht 
"  elephants  shook  their  heads  at  the  castle  of  Dhdnd."  The  other 
brothers  had  each  a  village.  In  these  times,  says  the  bard,  there  was 
not  so  great  a  population  in  Goozerat,  but  there  was  much  forest,  and 
the  Bheels  and  Koolees  lived  in  security.  They  were  dfliibtless_th(;n,  : 
as  now,  hereditary  and  professional  plunderers,  "  soldiers  of  the 
"  night,"  as  they  describe  themselves.  Raja  Kurun  Solunkhee  is  the 
firet  luler  of  Goozerat  on  record  who  devoted  his  attention  to  put- 
ting a  curb  upon  these  wild  tribes, — a  task  which  has  engaged  the 
solicitude,  more  or  less,  of  all  his  successors  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  predatory  tribes  have  always  had  some  of  their  principal 
haunts  in  the  country  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lesser  Runn  of  Kutch  to  the  river  Sabhermutee.  Kurun  Raja  is  said 
to  have  attacked  a  Bheel  chieftain,  named  Ashi,  who  livad  ftt  Ash£- 
puUee,  now  Ashiwul,  near  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  and  led  an  in- 
numerable force  of  bowmen.  The  Bheel  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Kurun,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  good  omen  which  had  occurred 
to  him,  built  in  the  same  place  a  temple  to  a  Devee,  called 
Kochuruv,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  a  locality  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  immediately  contiguous  to  Ahmedabad.  Meroo- 
(oong  (the  author  of  Prubundh  Chintilniunee)  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  king  founded  in  the  same  place  a  temple  to  Jyeuntee  Devee,  the 
two  temples  of  Kuruneshwur  and  Kurun  Meroo  Prasad,  to  his  patron 
god,  and  a  reservoir,  called  Kurun  SSgur,  or  the  sea  of  Kurun,  and 
also  that  he  built  a  town,  called  Kuruniwutee,  and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  situation  of  KurunSwutee*  cannot  be  decisively  ascertained, 

•  lonr.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  A».  Sot,  foL  t.,  p.  113.  

*  The  probaUlity  ii  that  Kunin's  city  itood  on  Uie  iite  of  ihat  of  his  Moslem 
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but  there  can  be  do  doubt  as  to  the  proper  position  to  be  assigned 
to  the  magnificent  reservoir,  the  Kunin  Sflgur,  Near  the  town  of 
Modheyra,  not  many  miles  to  the  south  of  UnhilwSra  Puttun,  is  a 
village  still  called  "  Kuns^gur,"  in  the  lands  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  an  immense  reservoir  known  in  the  surrounding  villages  as  "  the 
"  ten  miles  tank,"  and  wljich  local  tradition  still  attributes  to  "  the 
"  father  of  Sidh  RSj,  the  Goodman  Kun."  The  design  was  worthy 
of  a  monarch,  and  may  be  dearly  traced,  though  but  little  now  re- 
mains of  the  structure  itself.  The  river  Roopeyn,  flowing  down  from 
the  hills  beyond  KherSJoo,  was  here  arrested  in  its  course  towards 
the  Runn,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  its  natural  outlet  and  to  empty 
its  waters  into  the  sea  of  Kurun,  Nor  could  the  execution  have  been 
unequal  to  the  design,  for  century  after  century  passed  on,  the 
dynasty  of  Wun  Raja  was  forgotten,  the  Moslem  had  conquered, 
ruled,  anS  fallen  in  his  turn,  the  locust-like  Mahratta  cloud  was  al- 
ready dissipating  beneath  the  booming  thunder  of  the  western  cannon, 
and  yet,  in  the  chains  forged  by  Kurun  Solunkhee,  Roopeyn  still  was 
bound  ;  these  fetters  broke  at  last,  and  the  ocean  of  the  king  became 
in  a  moment  an  uncared  for  waste.' 

The  town  of  Modheyra  is  situated  on  a  low  hill  or  mound  fonned 
of  the  debris  of  brick  buildings,  and  rising  out  of  a  level  plain.  The 
character  of  the  country  near  it,  and  the  presence  of  salt  water  creeks 
carried  up  from  the  Runn,  suggest  the  probability  of  its  having  at  a 
former  time  stood  very  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  which  once  covered 
that  trace  It  is  known  in  Jain  legends  as  Modherpoor,  or  Modh- 
bank  I^tttun,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  caste  of  Brahmins  called 
Modh.  A  very  handsome  Hindoo  temple  stands  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  which  (as  the  erections  mentioned  by  Meroo- 

successor,  Shah  Ahmed.  The  names  ol  Kochaniv  and  A^hSwul  point  to  '.his  site, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  old  Hindoo  dly  existed  in  ihe  position  now 
occupied  by  Abmedabad.  Mohammedan  story  associalc-i  the  names  of  Ash4 
Bhee^  and  Ashiwul  with  Shah  Ahmed,  adapting  probably  the  older  tradition  re- 
lating to  Raja  Kurun.  Ahmedabad  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  "  Shiec- 
Nugger"  in  modem  Hindoo  and  Jain  writings  and  inscriptions.  Thus  the  idtua- 
tion  of  the  well  called  "  DiUia  Huree's,"  near  Ahmedabad,  which  was  built  by 
Baee  Hureei,  a  lady  of  the  household  of  Mahmood  B^una  in  a.d.  1500,  is  des- 
cribed in  the  inncription  on  it  as  "in  Hnreerpoor,  on  the  nonh-eajt  of  SAr/t 
Nagger."  We  shall  see  Ihe  name  of  ShreeNuggeroccuiring  in  the  annals  of  the 
rdjm  of  Sidii  RSj.  Shree  Nugger,  il  is  trae,  may  be  only  an  epithet— it  means 
"  Ihe  illustrious  city." 

I  This  occurred  In  A.D.  1S14.  The  year  before  there  had  been  1  famine,  and  in 
that  year  the  fall  of  rain  was  so  heavy  that  the  Roopeyn,  becomine  for  the  time  ■ 
la^e  ttieam,  broke  through  the  embuiLment. 
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tooDg  may  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kumn  SSgur  39 
well  as  in  that  of  AshSwul)  we  may  surmise  to  be  either  the  Kunm- 
eshwur  or  Kunin  Meroo  Prasad.  This  tempie  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed hereafterj  but  we  may  in  this  place  notice  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  in  style  with  two  small  shrines  still  remaining  of  those  which 
adorned  the  "  ocean  of  Kunin,"  and  that  the  finish  everywhere 
visible  in  its  execution,  indicates  that  it  was  erected  at  a  time  when 
resources  were  plentU'ul,  and  when  an  external  enemy  was  not 
apprehended. 

A  siiperb  temple  to  Nemeen3th  which  stands  upon  RewutSchul  or 
Giro5r,  is  aJso  attributed  to  Raja  Kurun,  and  called  after  him  the 
Knnin  VeehSr. 

Kunin  Raja  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  denied  the 
blessing  of  a  son  to  succeed  him ;  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
however,  a  romantic  incident  made  him  the  father  of  a  young  prince, 
who  was  destined  to  raise  to  its  culminating  point  the  glory  of  Un- 
hilwSr^  One  day,  soon  after  the  king  had  mounted  the  throne,  an 
ndier  came  to  him  and  informed  him  that  a  portrait  painter  who  had 
travelled  in  many  countries  stood  at  the  door  seeking  permission  to 
appear  in  his  presence.  At  the  raja's  order  the  painter  was  intio- 
duced  into  the  court,  and,  having  made  obeisance,  sat  down  and 
(aid,  "  O  !  king,  your  &me  has  travelled  into  many  countries,  there- 
"  fore  many  people  think  of  you,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  you, 
"  I,  too,  for  a  long  time  have  been  so  desirous."  Then  the  painter 
snlxnitted  to  the  king  a  roll  of  pictures.  Therein  Lukshmee  was 
reiM'esented  dancing  before  a  raja,  and  beside  her  there  was  a  maiden 
portrayed  much  more  beautiful  than  Lukshmee.  The  raja,  when  he 
saw  the  picture,  praised  the  maiden's  beauty  exceedingly,  and  asked 
of  what  race  she  was.  The  painter  replied,  "  there  is  in  the  Dekkan 
"  a  city  named  Chundripoor,  the  king  thereof  is  Jyc  Keshee ;'  this 
"  maiden  is  his  daughter,  the  princess  Myenul  Devee.  She  is  in  the 
**  bloom  of  youth-  Many  princes  desired  to  wed  her,  but  she 
"  assented  to  no  one.  Her  relations  told  her  that  the  flower  of  her 
"  age  was  passing  away,  and  that  she  should  consent  to  receive  a 
"  husband.  Then  the  maiden  began  to  worship  Gouree  in  order  to 
"  obtain  a  bridegroom  full  of  great  qualities.'  The  Boudhist  Jutees, 
**  too,  that  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  their  beards,  having 
"  painted  portraits  of  many  royal  princes,  exhibited  them  to  her. 
**  Afterwards  some  unskilled  painter  who  had  come  to  Chundrapotv, 

<  Jn  Kabte  ii  desciibcd  In  uiottier  place  as  tbe  son  of  Shoobkeshee,  King  of 
Konll-bsd,  who  perished  in  a  forest  conflagraiion. 

■  See  MTfTnnl  M  the  festiTal  of  Gouree  in  the  Condiuioiu 
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"  exhibited  to  the  princess  the  portrait  trfyour  highness.  She,  whea 
"  she  saw  it,  was  delighted  in  heart,  and  announced  to  her  mother, 
"  that  she  had  chosen  you  for  her  bridegroom.  When  she  sees  birds 
"  flying  from  the  north,  she  asks  them  if  they  are  come  fix}m  Raja 
"  Kurun.  She  refuses  to  eat  or  drink,  and  because  her  desire  of 
"  marrying  you  is  not  speedily  gratified,  she  is  pining  away.  For  this 
"  reason  the  maiden  has  sent  me  privately  to  your  presence,  and  Jye 
"  Keshee  Raja  also  has  authonzed  my  coming."  Having  thus 
spoken,  the  painter  presented  gold.  Jewels,  and  other  gifts  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  Jye  Keshee.  Kurun  Raja  received  them, 
and  great  eagerness  for  marrying  the  maiden  arose  in  his  mind. 

The  princess  was  soon  conducted  to  Unhllw&r&  Puttun  and  married 
to  Kurun  Raja,  who,  according  to  his  engagement,  received  her  with 
great  honor,  and  placed  her  in  the  position  of  chief  queen.  Myenal 
Devee,  however,  mstead  of  being  possessed  of  the  chaims  the  de- 
scription of  which  had  so  much  captivated  the  Icing,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  singularly  ill-favored,  and  though  he  kept  his  word  by  allowing 
the  ceremony  of  espousal  to  be  peifoimed,  he  refused  to  consummate 
the  marriage,  and  "  even  with  his  eyes  wholly  regarded  her  noL" 
This  resolution  of  hei  husband's  was  the  cause  of  great  afHiction  to 
Myenul  Devee,  who  prepared  to  destroy  herself  by  fire,  with  her 
attendants,  and  bring  down  the  gilt  of  murder  upon  the  head  <^ 
Kurun.  His  mother,  Oodayimutee,  too,  who  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  her  daughter-in-law's  sufferings,  threatened  to  accompany  her 
in  her  death.  The  king's  subjects  also  loudly  expressed  their  sense 
of  his  cruelty,  and  complained  of  his  impolicy  in  refusing  to 
strengthen  his  throne  by  the  prospect  of  a  successor  to  its  honors. 
Kurun,  however,  remained  unmoved,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
contented  to  try  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
the  fortitude  of  his  mother  and  his  bride,  had  he  not  been  deceived 
by  a  stratagem,  such  as  that  by  which  Tamar  practised  upon  judah, 
or  Mariana  (as  the  poet  represents)  compelled  the  reluctant  love  of 
Angela 

The  king,  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  very  beautiful  actress, 
Numoonjdli,  had  arranged  with  her  a  secret  assignation.  A  minister 
of  the  name  of  Moonjil,  becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact,  contrived  to 
substitute  Myenul  Devee  in  her  place.  Kurun  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  the  queen  became  pregnant  by  him,  having  secured  from  the 
band  of  her  husband  his  signet  ring  as  a  token  which  could  not  be 
disclaimed.  No  sooner  had  the  king,  however,  gratified  his  wishes, 
than  he  repented  that  he  had  indulged  them,  and  having  consulted 
the  Brahmms,  prepared  to  undergo  a  terrible  penance  in  the  embrace 
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or  seven  imagea  of  healed  brass.    The  minister  then  explained  to     I 
him  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  been  deceived.    Thus  Myenul     \ 
Deree  became  the  mother  of  the  illustrious  Sidh  Rflj  Jye  Singh  Dev, 
whi^  as  local  tradition  relates,  first  saw  the  light  at  Ffihlunpoor. 

Sidh  R4j  was  yet  a  child  when  his  lather  Kunin,  fixing  his  thoughts 
OD  Vishnoo,  went  to  Indrapoor.  During  his  minority  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  struggle  between  rival  factions  for  the  possession  of 
royal  power.  Dev  Pnis^  the  son  of  Kshem  Rij,  Kurun's  brother, 
when  he  heard  of  that  king's  death,  prepared  a  funeral  pile  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suniswutee,  and  burned  himself  alive.  He  left  a  son, 
TrecUioowun  Fal,  who  was  a  close  attendant  upon  the  person  of  the 
yoDng  prince,  and,  in  after  times,  when  Sidh  BAj  went  forth  subduing 
Ok  whole  earth  as  far  as  the  ocean,  Treebhoowun  P^l  placed  himself 
bdore  his  sovereign  in  the  battle.  The  reins  of  government  were 
fintbeld  by  Mudun  Pal,  the  brother  of  Kuiun's  mother,  Ooday&mutee ; 
bot  this  prince,  behaving  in  a  tyrannical  manner  and  having,  in  par- 
tinrlar,  oppressed  and  extorted  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  celebrated 
and  pcqmlar  physician  of  the  court,  named  Leel9,  a  combination  was 
fbimcd  against  him,  and  the  minister  Simtoo,  having  obtained  pos- 
lesioa  irf  tb^  person  of  the  young  prince  by  a  stratagem,  and  conveyed 
him  to  his  own  house,  caused  Mudun  P^  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
hands  of  his  soldiers. 

Power  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  young  sovereign's  mother, 
Myenul  Devee,  who  was  assisted  by  the  ministers  S&mtoo  and  Moon- 
jal,  and  by  another  named  Oodi,  who  appear  to  have  been  all  of 
them  Wineeos  in  caste,  and  Jains  in  religion.  It  was  during  the 
r^cncy  of  Myenul  Devee  that  the  two  reservoirs  which  received 
names  from  her — the  Meenul  Sur,  or  Mon  Sur,  at  VeerumgSm,  and 
the  MuUv,  or  Meenul-tul&v,  at  Dholka,  were  constructed. 

On  the  east  of  the  latter  tank,  was  a  courtezan's  house,  which,  as 
it  interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  her  design,  the  RSnee  proposed  to 
purchase  for  a  targe  sum  of  money.  The  owner,  however,  declined 
to  part  with  it,  remarking  that  her  name  would  be  rendered  as  famous 
by  the  refiisal  as  that  of  the  queen  would  be  by  the  construction  of 
the  reservoir.  Myenul  Devee  was  too  upright  to  employ  force,  and 
hei  conduct  in  the  matter,  though  it  produced  an  irregularity  in  the 
tank,  which  is  still  apparent,  procured  for  her  government  a  reputation 
whi(^  is  preserved  in  the  local  proverb, "  Would  you  see  justice,  visit 
"  the  MulSv."  Her  mmisters  also  vied  with  the  queen  in  erecting 
cosdy  works  of  architecture,  of  which  the  chronicler  mentions  a  Jain 
convent,  called  Ooden  Veehir,  at  Kunm&wutee,  and  the  temples  of 
•*  Skfv  Momj&Ts  Zord,"  and  "S&mMs  Foundation,"  probably  in  the 
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Before  she  left  her  own  country  Myenul  Devee,  doubtless  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  priests  of  Shiva,  had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  that 
she  would  procure  the  remission  of  the  duties  levied  at  a  place  called 
Bdhoolod  (now  Bhaiod),  a  ford  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  a  little  above 
Shookulteerth,  upon  the  pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  Shrine  of  So- 
meshwur.  In  a  former  birth,  as  her  spiritual  preceptors  infonwed  her, 
she  had  been  a  Brahminee,  and  had  arrived  at  BEhoolod  with  the 
view  of  performing  pilgrimage  at  Dev  Puttun,  but  being  unable  to  pay 
the  duties  demanded  of  her,  she  had  been  refused  permission  to  ad- 
vance further,  and  in  grief  on  that  account  had  produced  her  death 
by  abstaining  imm  all  food.  The  opportunity  having  now  arrived  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  vow,  Myenul  Devee  carried  the  young 
Sidh  Rlj  with  her  to  Bihoolod,  where  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  personally  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed.  The  jury  of  five,  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  tax  was 
entrusted,  were  summoned  to  produce  their  accounts,  and  though 
the  amount  realized  was  found  to  be  an  immense  sum,  Sidh  RSj, 
placing  vratei  in  his  mother's  hand  as  a  kol,'  and  declaring  the  act  to 
be  a  religious  gift  on  her  part,  remitted  the  levy.  Myenul  Devee  then 
worshipped  Someshwur  with  great  splendour,  presenting  ad  elephant, 
a  gold  figure  called  a  "  tooUL  pooroosh," '  holding  a  set  of  scales,  and 
other  great  gifts. 

While  the  young  sovereign  of  Goozerat  was  thus  employed,  Yu- 
ghowurmin,  the  kin^  of  Malwa,  invaded  the  northern  part  of  his  do- 
minions. The  minister,  S&mtoo,  who  held  the  deputed  power  of 
Sidh  R&j,  at  Unhilwari,  being  either  without  the  means  of  repelling 
this  invasion,  or  without  the  energy  to  employ  them,  induced  Vu-^ 
showurm^n  to  retire  by  paying  him  a  sum  of  money,  but  the  young 
king,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  was  much  enraged  at  what  had 
happened,  and  from  that  time  forward  set  his  heart  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  Malwa. 

It  was  while  preparing  for  this  expedition  that  Sidh  Rlj  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  Suhusta  Ling  tank  at  Unhilwddt,* 

I  The  cctemoaj  called  ChooHooIc  or  Kol,  which  i$  performed  b;  pouring  water 
into  the  hand  of  a  party  to  wboiD  a  promise  a  made,  as  an  earnest  that  the  en- 
eagement  ii  irrevocable,  is  still  used  in  Goozerat.  Sometimes  the  water  being 
discarded,  the  maker  of  a  piomise  mctdj  places  hit  hand  in  the  band  of  (be  other 
party. 

>  Or  perhaps  Myemu!  Devee  (rare  her  weight  in  gold  to  the  shrine :  thia  wm  aq 
usu^^ractice. 

*  This  reservoir  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  reign  oT  Akber. 
"  Beiram  Khan,  hit  minister,"  it  it  said,  "  proceeded  to  Gooterat,  In  order  to 
"  embark  for  Mecca,  and  reached  the   tubuitis  of   Puttun,  (Uahilwftrfl,)   then 


so  celebrated  ia  tradition  and  tale.  The  excavation  made  for  this 
resetToir  is  still  pointed  out  at  Puttun,  but  of  the  fabric  itself 
nothing  remains.  It  was  one  of  the  circular,  or  rather  multilateral 
tanks,  of  which  several  eiiamples,  more  or  less  perfect,  are  to  be  met 
with  ia  Goozerat,  and  its  name,  (which  may  be  rendered  "  the 
reservoir  of  the  thousand  temples  of  Shiva,")  was  probably  derived 
from  numerous  shrines  of  MuhS  Dev  encircling  it,  similar  to  those 
which  still  remain  around  the  Meenul-sur  of  Veerumgftm.  The 
following  story,  in  connection  with  this  reservoir,  is  sdli  a  popular 
subject  of  recitation  and  song : — 

TALK  OF  JUSHA  THE  ODinf. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  countryman  from  Malwa  came  to  Sidh  R3j, 
and  praised  the  beauty  of  Jusm3,  the  Odun,  The  raja  sought  to 
possess  her,  and  made  many  attempts  to  do  so  which  were  un- 
successful. At  length,  when  he  was  commencing  the  Suhusra  Ling 
tank,  at  Puttun,  he  sent  his  sister's  son,  Doodhmul  the  Chowra,  to 
bring  a  number  of  Ods'  and  Oduns  from  Malwa.  Doodhmul  set 
oat  to  fetch  them,  and  arrived  at  their  village,  and  said  that  Sidh 
Kaj,  the  Solunkhee,  had  a  large  tank  to  excavate  and  wanted  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  Ods  and  Oduns.  Jusmi  thereupon 
collected  a  number  of  her  caste-fellows,  and  with  her  husband  came 
to  Puttun.  Sidh  RSj  gave  orders  that  the  other  Ods  should  be 
accommodated  outside  the  town,  but  that  Jusm^  should  be  brought 
into  the  palace.  Jusml  refused,  saying,  "  Rlnees  sleep  in  palaces, 
"it  is  fitter  for  the  Odun  to  lie  upon  the  ground." 

AVhen  the  digging  of  the  tank  commenced,  the  raja  in  person  sat 
looking  on ;  he  became  very  much  enamoured  of  Jusm^  He  said 
to  her,  "JusmS,  do  not  lift  such  heavy  loads  of  earth,  you  will 
"injure  yourself"  She  said  there  was  no  fear  of  that  He  told  her 
to  Uke  care  of  her  child  and  let  the  other  Oduns  lift  the  earth.  She 
said,  "  I  have  hung  him  to  the  branch  of  a  tamarind  tree,  as  I  come 
"  and  go  I  swing  his  cradle." 

When  the  excavation  was  completed,  the  raja  paid  all  the  Ods, 
but  said  that  Jusmi  should  remain  and  he  would  pay  her  by  and  bye. 
Meanwhile   he  gave  the  Ods  leave  to   retire;  JusmS,  however, 

"  gnreroed  hj  Mooiy  Kbon  Lodjr.     During  bis  slay  there  he  went  to  vrnt  a  spot 
"  called  Sahumik,  so  oiled  from  the  thousand  temples  erected  in  its  vicinity. " 
Brig>s'i  Feiistah  II.,  p.  303.     The  same  noljlemaii  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Uian  SoRnnir  at  Pottnn. 
'  The  Od«  are  a  low  ca»te,who»e  occupation  U  that  of  ejicamting  tanks. 
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secietly  went  with  them.  When  he  became  aware  of  this,  the  raja 
mounted  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Modheyra,  slaying  some  of  the 
Ods.  JusmS  upon  this  plunged  &  dagger  into  her  belly,  andias  she 
died,  cursed  Sidh  R&j,  and  said  that  his  tank  should  never cont»n  water. 

The  laja,  returning  to  Puttun,  found  the  tank  dried  up.  He 
asked  the  minister  what  ought  to  be  done  that  water  might  remain 
in  the  tank.  The  Prudhta,  after  consulting  the  astrologers,  sdd 
that  if  a  man's  life  were  saorificed,  the  curse  would  be  removed. 
At  that  time  the  Dhers  (or  out-castes)  were  compelled  to  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  towns;  they  wore  untwisted  cotton  round  their 
heads  and  a  stag's  horn,  as  a  mark,  hanging  from  their  waists,  so 
that  people  might  be  able  to  avoid  touching  them.  The  raja 
commanded  that  a  Dher,  named  M&yo,  should  be  beheaded  in  the 
tank,  that  the  water  might  remain.  M&yo  died,  singing  the  prdses 
of  Vishnoo,  and  the  water  after  that  began  to  remain  in  the  tank. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  MSyo  had  begged,  as  a  reward  for  his 
sacrifice,  that  the  Dhers  should  not  in  future  be  compelled  to  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  towns,  nor  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  The 
raja  assented,  and  these  privileges  were  aftenvards  permitted  to  the 
Dhers  for  the  sake  of  Miyo. 

After  this  Jye  Singh  prepared  to  go  quickly  to  Oojein,  col- 
lecting his  army  from  village  to  village.  He  advanced  stage  by 
Stage,  subjecting  the  rajas  whose  towns  he  passed  on  the  road, 
and  compelling  them  to  accom^ny  him ;  he  caused  the  tops  of 
many  high  places  to  be  lowered,  in  order  that  his  armj^  might  find 
a  more  level  road  Some  Bheel  chieftains,  with  their  followers, 
attended  the  king,  who  astonished  Sidh  RSj  with  their  feats  of 
activi^ — "  In  his  army  they  seemed  as  the  followers  of  Hunoom&o, 
"  in  attendance  upon  Rim. "  At  last  the  king  of  Gooicrat  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seepra ;  the  tents  were  pitched,  the  horses 
secured  in  order,  and  all  details  arranged.  Then  there  was  festival 
held  in  the  tent  of  Jye  Singh — the  dancers  danced  before  him. 

Sidh  R&j  made  war  in  Malwa,  it  is  said,  for  twelve  years,  widi 
great  renown,  but  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  capital  city,  DhM  Nugger,  he  began  to  be  dis- 
heartened, and  consulted  MoonjU  Muntree,  who  accompanied  him, 
on  the  propriety  of  returning  to  his  dominions.  That  minister, 
however,  obtained  from  a  deserter  intelligence  which  led  to  the  hope 
that  an  attack  on  the  southern  gateway  of  the  fort  might  he  made 
with  success.  Sidh  RAj  headed  the  assault  in  petsoa  The  favorite 
elephant  upon  which  he  rode,  after  incredible  exertion,  broke  down 
two  of  the  three  gates,  though  fastened  with  iron  chains,  but  won 
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this  success  with  its  life.  TKe  king  of  Goozerat,  having  thus  effected 
an  entrance,  soon  became  master  of  the  fort,  and  his  triumph  being 
completed  by  the  capture  of  Yushowunnkn,  who  had  behaved 
gallantly  in  the  defence,  his  standard  was  raised  in  the  city  of  Bhoj, 
as  foai  hundred  yean  afterwards  the  banners  of  his  Moslem 
soccessor  were  planted  upon  the  battlements  of  Mandoo.' 

As  he  returned  homewards,  Sidh  Rlj  attacked  and  drove  from 
their  fortresses  the  chieftains  who  plundered  pilgrims  travelling  along 
the  road,  thus  making  the  countiy  "fearless." 

It  was  when  Sidh  B&j  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  UnhilwirS, 
after  his  conquest  of  Malwa,  Yushowunn^  placed  a  flag  of 
victory  (Yushput^ki)  on  the  royal  elephant,  that  the  king's  notice 
was  6iSt  attracted  to  the  future  author  of  the  DwySshr&y,  Hem- 
chundcT  the  Achiiya,  who  as  first  of  the  priests  of  the  Jain  religion, 
[tfoclaiined  among  the  white-robed  train  the  gloiy  of  the  heio  of 
Goojur  Rdshtra : — 

"  O !  Kamdooghft,  sprinkle  the  land  O !  sea,  make  a  swusteek  of 
"  pearls.  O !  moon,  shine  in  full  splendour.  O I  elephants,  sup- 
"  porting  the  eight  regions  of  heaven,  wave  garlands  of  good  leaves 
"  of  die  tree  of  desire— conquering  die  earth,  Sidh  Rij  comes."* 

'  Tbe   fiillowiiig  Pedigree  ot  the   Kings  of  Malwa  is  '  from  1 

'■ted  by  Mr.  I-  v""  '  --    ^     ■•--  '     ' -^      '-'-'-  - 

Ji).  V.  p.  38ok  "d  I 
.  Raja  Bhoj  Der. 
II.  OodayidiL 
DL  NnrwDiBi,  died  SL  1190  (A.n.  1134),  v.  Ins:  from  Oojem,  translated  b; 

Cold>n>cd[e,  Tnuu.  &.  A.  S.  L  331. 
IT.  Yushowum. 
V.  Ujye-wonn,   "by  Ihe  fkror  of  this  mji,   the  learned  and  accomplished 
*'  Prince  Shree  Hniischandn  Dev  leceiTcd  domiDion  :"  who  from  bis 
opital  of  Neellgeecee  made  eifa  to  Bndimins  in  St   1335  (A.D.  1179), 
T.  Joorn.  Ben.  A.  S.  viL  736. 
TL  Vindhya-wniin,   "who  dirci^   bis   ainbiticiQ   to   the  lednction   of  tbe 
"  country  of  GoozeraL" 
VI L   UnKMshylynn. 
VUL  Soobhal-wunn,  or  Sohnd.     "The  angered  prowess  of  this  conqneror,  like 
"  tbe  fiei7  nyi  of  the  ftm,  which  exercised  its  thnndeiing  rage  ia  the 
•'city  of  Pntton,  in  (or  cities  of)  Gooierat,  ii  witnessed  to  tlJe  present 
"day  in  the  forest  conflagrations  that  still  prevail  in  thecoontn.'' 
JijooQ  Raja.     "This  prince  when  still  a  child  pnC   Jye  Singh  Raja  to 
"    "                     ■  "    s  play."    In  the  fort  of  Mudoo,   on  the   loth 
....    .^.f_  ,.  ^    .   1. ^  village  to  bit 
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The  excitement  and  joy  of  his  triumphal  return  over,  the  king 
was  called  upon  to  preside  in  a  court  which  was  to  determine  the 

merits  of  a  new  treatise  on  grammar,  composed  by  Hemicharya,  to 
silence  the  opponents  who  attributed  his  skill  to  the  assistance  he 
had  derived  from  Brahminical  learning.  The  decision  was  given  in 
the  Achirjee's  favor,  and  his  work  was,  at  the  order  of  the  sovereign, 
placed  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  royal  elephants,  and,  with  the 
white  umbrella  extended  over  it,  the  hair  fans  and  other  emblems  of 
imperial  state,  was  conveyed  to  the  treasury  of  the  palace.  The 
"  evil  disposed,"  however,  remarked  that  the  irork  contained  no 
eulogy  of  the  king's  ancestors.  Sidh  Raj  was  displeased  on  hearing 
this  remark,  but,  the  next  morning,  when  the  grammar  was  re- 
examined,  HemAcharya  was  duly  prepared  to  remedy  the  deficiency, 
and  burst  forth  into  eloquent  verse  in  the  praLse  of  the  solunkhee 
sovereigns.  Soon  afterwards  he  still  further  repaired  his  omission  by 
the- composition  of  the  Dwyashrdy. 

Sidh  Ri]  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Treepooroosh 
Frasdd,  the  funeral  shrine  of  the  Prince  Mool  Raj,  and  the  other 
royal  temples,  piovidii^  the  means  of  maintaining  them,  and  the 
"  income  of  the  Devs,"  on  so  extravagant  a  scale  as  to  call  forth 
prophetic  remonstrances  from  Yushowurmin  who  here  appeared 
playing  the  part  of  Crcesus  to  this  Cyrus  of  India.  "  Malwa  is  a 
"  territory  producing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  treasure,  yet  it  has 
"  been  absorbed  by  Goozerat,  as  if  a  sea  were  drowned  in  a  jar  of 
"  water.  The  reason  is  that  Malwa  was  formerly  given  to  Muhil 
"  K41  Dev,'  and  became  the  property  of  the  god.  We  enjoyed  it, 
"  but,  from  that  splendour,  we  have  now  descended  as  the  sun 
"  descends  beneath  tlte  horizon.  T^e  kings  of  your  race,  too,  not 
"  being  able  to  furnish  so  much  religious  income,  will  diminish  each 
"  Dev's  possessions,  until  calamity  cut  you  off  from  the  very  root" 

Tho  temple  of  Roodra  Muha  KM,  at  Shreesthul,  which  had  been 
established  by  Mool  Raja^  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  the  demons, 
or  "  Rikshuses,"*  bad  been  emboldened  to  annoy  the  Brahmins  so 

uy  the  wall  with  Tcnnilion,  or  fonning  them  with  jewds  or  grains  vpoa  •  tables  and 

fjf      lun^ng  garlands  at  the  iloor. 

r  '  T^hryianif  Rajn,  aC  wbom  mention  has  been  made  at  the  enemy  of  We  Sheker, 

I       the  father  of  WunrSj,  is  reported  to  have  been  reslored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs  at 

the  shrine  of  Muhi  Kfil,  at  Oojein  ;  and,  in  Eralilude  for  the  euie,  lo  have  given 

up  to  Muhi  Dev  the  whole  of  MJwa  with   the  metropolis,  assigning  ihe  pro- 

tecti<m  of  it  to  PurmSr  Raipoots.    '      ^ 

*  In  the  Dwjisbiij,  the  Leader  of  these  "Rikshuses"  is  called  Burbor,  or 
Buibunik,  a  name   which,  tiadei  the  form  of  Wurvrurk,  is  mentioned  in  Che 
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that  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifidal  fire  no  longer  rose  to  the  heavens. 
Sidh  Ri,j,  expelling  the  enemies  of  the  Brahmins,  employed  his 
most  skilful  architect  in  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  Then, 
having  consulted  the  astrologers,  and  being  warned  that  the  arrival 
of  a  foreign  conqueror  would  be  fatal  to  this  new  shrine  as  it  had 
been  to  the  temple  of  Dev  Puttun,  Sidh  Raj  caused  images  of 
"  hoise  lords "  and  other  great  kings  to  be  made,  and,  installing 
them  in  the  temple,  placed  near  them  a  representation  of  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  with  an  inscription  praying  that  even 
if  the  land  was  laid  waste  this  temple  might  not  be  destroyed. 
Meanwhile  the  "victorious"  pendant  of  Muh4  Dev  was  planted 
OD  the  summit  of  the  Roodra  M^ft,  and  the  king,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
gave  permission  that  flags  should  be  raised  also  upon  the  Jeud 
temples,  which  before  had  been  forbidden.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  town  of  Shreesthul,  in  commemoration  of  its  royal  restorer, 
assumed  the  name  of  Sidhpoor.  The  Jains  add,  that  the  king  caused 
to  be  built  also,  in  the  same  place,  a  temple  to  Mnh4  Veer  Sw4mee, 
and  that  he  worshipf)ed  the  "  congregation"  there. 

Sidh  Rdj  soon  after  returned  to  Malwa,  and  spent  the  rainy  season 
in  that  country.  While  there,  he  received  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  the  Suhusra  Ling  tank  was  completed  and  filled  with  water. 
On  his  arrival  in  Goozerat,  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Shree  Nu^er,  "  a  great  city."  Observing  many  flags  on 
the  temples  of  that  city,  he  made  inquiries  of  the  Brahmins,  who 
detailed  to  him  the  different  shrines  of  their  faith  that  there  existed, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Jain  religion.  Sidh  RSj  angrily  exclaimed  : 
"  In  Goojur-land  I  have  forbidden  the  flag  to  Jain  temples,  how  is 
"  it,  then,  that  in  your  city  this  order  is  disregarded?"  The  council 
who  managed  the  temple  of  Shree  Rishub  Dev  thereupon  brought 
forth  their  copper-plates  and  other  records  to  prove,  in  the  royal 
court,  the  antiquity  of  their  privileges.  This  point  was,  at  the  close 
of  the  proceedings,  admitted  even  by  the  Brahmins,  upon  which  the 
>  "high-minded"  sovereign  granted  permission  that  the  flags  should 
be  raised  on  the  Jain  temples  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  that  day. 

Among  the  Seniputees,  or  generals  of  the  army  of  Sidh  Rlj,  was 
a  celebrated  Purm^  chieftain,  named  Jugut  Dev,  whose  existence  is 
alluded  to  by  the  monk  of  Wudwin  but  merely  with  the  remarks 
that  he  was  "  thrice  valiant,"  oi  possessed  of  strength,  talent,  and 

ioscn'ption  illsded  lo,  in  tlie  note  at  p.  50,  u  tb&t  of  the  King  of  Mslwa.  Tlie 
lUnsioD  mj,  tboefoic,  be  to  the  iD*auoii,  br  Yuihowwis,  wbklk  excited  the 
laga  of  Sidh  Raj.  v '  '^ 
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wealth ;  that  he  was  much  admired  by  Sidh  R&j,  and  that  he  at 
length  quitted  that  king's  service  for  the  court  of  Punnarddee  Raja, 
of  whose  principal  queen  he  was  the  bracelet-bound  brother. 

The  tale  which  is  now  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  which  has  for 
its  hero  this  valiant  chieftain,  is  more  than  usually  barren  of  his- 
torical fact,  but  presents  some  spirited  pictures  of  Rajpoot  life,  and 
may  serve  as  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  romances  which 
are  a  source  of  delight  to  every  tnie  son  of  the  Kshutrees. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TALE  or  JUG  DEV  FURUXeL 


In  the  land  of  Malwa,  in  the  city  of  DhM,  OodaySdit  ruled.  He 
had  two  Ranees,  one  of  the  Wilghela  dan,  the  other  of  the  Solunlchce. 
The  Waghelee  had  a  son.  Prince  Rindhuwul.'  She  was  the  favorite  ; 
the  Solunkhunee  was  held  in  less  estimation.  The  latter  had  a  son. 
Jug  Dev ;  he  was  somewhat  swarthy  in  complexion,  but  handsome. 
Rindhuwul  was  the  elder  son,  and  the  heir  apparent ;  there  was  a 
difference  of  two  yeais  in  the  age  of  the  brothers.  When  Jug  Dev 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  raja  asked  Mudir,  one  of  his 
household,  "  Has  the  Solunkhee  lady  a  son  or  not  ?"  MudSr 
answered,  "  The  Solunkhee  lady  has  a  son,  Jug  Dev,  but  he  never 
"  comes  to  the  palace."  The  raja  said,  "  In  the  world  there  is 
"  nothing  greater  than  a  son."  So  saying,  he  sent  to  call  Jug  Dev. 
Then  Jug  Dev  came  to  the  palace  ;  his  coat  was  of  coarse  doth  ;  on 
his  head  was  a  turban,  that  might  have  been  bought  for  two  shillmgs; 

'  Colonel  Tod,  (Rajudiaii  iL,  243,}  quoting  the  Aimali  of  Jenlanr,  Iu>  tltt 

following : — 

"Racdbnwiil  Puar,  fon  (or  dexcencknt)  of  Udyidit  of  Dhfir,  had  three 
"  daoglitera,  one  of  whom  he  betrothed  to  Jeipil  (Ujye  Pil)  Solanlthi,  son  of  Sid 
"  Rli,  utoltMr  to  Beeji  Rl;  Bhitti,  utd  the  third  to  the  Rana  of  Ctieetore." 

Sidh  Rij,  however,  left  no  son ;  Ujye  PSJ,  who  sncceeded  him  ercotnillj,  wu 
hii  reUttoD,  bill  not  his  desceodanL     Fidt  pedigree  of  Malm  kings  in  t^  oote  at 

^ne  Jog  Dev  of  the  time  of  Sidh  Rl]  mi^t  hiTc  been  the  ion  of  Oodqp*<B^ 
the  tnOECtNir  of  Bhoj.    Hie  preKnt  tak  ii,  however,  a  pure  rominee. 
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his  can  and  hands  were  uoadomed.  In  this  state  he  appeared,  and 
nude  his  obeisance.  The  raja  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  seated 
bin  Dear  himself,  and  seeing  his  dress,  said,  "  Son  I  how  is  it  70U 
"  wear  such  clothes  ?  "  Jug  Dev  replied,  "  My  austerities  have  been 
"  few ;  bom  in  the  house  of  a  mighty  prince,  still  in  that  great  king's 
"  land  of  Malwa,  I  hardly  obtain  a  pound  of  salt  and  water.  To 
"  my  mother  one  village  you  have  assigned  This  is  a  subsistence 
"  bi  her,  and  the  business  of  its  rule  is  in  her  hands.  Tunsoo-Gim* 
"  is  a  great  na.nie,  but  the  produce  of  it  is  little.  Meat  and  drink, 
"  dothmg,  men^ervants'  and  maid-servants'  subsistence,  cars  and 
"  oxen — these,  all  erf'  them,  are  supplied  by  the  produce  of  a  single 
"  village  My  own  clothes  are  beyond  the  produce."  The  raja, 
•hen  he  heard  this,  said  to  the  treasurer,  "  Give  him  four  shillings  a 
"  day."  Jug  Dev  said,  "  Mighty  prince !  the  present  you  have  given 
"  me  I  have  accepted,  but  the  illustrious  M&ojee*  is  very  affectionate 
"  to  me,  therefore  I  shall  not  obtain  it.  Well,  whatever  has  been 
"  written  will  come  to  pass  I"  Then  the  raja,  demanding  a  bag  of 
money  from  the  treasurer,  gave  it  into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Son,  buy 
"dothes,  live  comfortably."  Then  he  gave  Jug  Dev  permission  to 
tetirc.  Jug  Dev,  taking  leave,  detailed  to  his  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  gave  her  the  purse.  Some  follower  of  the  Wighelee's,  who 
heard  and  saw  what  occurred,  went  and  told  his  mistress.  "  To-day 
"  the  raja  shewed  great  kindness  to  Jug  Dev ;  he  granted  him  four 
"  shillings  a  day,  and  presented  him  with  a  purse."  When  she 
heard  that,  the  flame  of  anger  sprung  &om  her  foot  up  to  her  head. 
Sending  an  eunuch,  she  called  the  raja  thither — she  paid  him 
obeisance.  The  raja  seated  himself  on  a  cushion.  The  WHghelee, 
with  reddened  eyes,  addressed  him :  "  What  is  this  you  have  been 
"  giving  to  the  Doohflgun's  son  to-day  ?"  The  raja  said,  "  The 
**  Soluri^hunee  is  the  Doohigun,'  but  her  son  is  first  Rindhuwul 
"  is  the  Teellyut  heir-apparent,  but  Jug  Dev  pleases  my  eye;  he  will 
"  be  a  good  Rajpoot."  Then  said  the  Wflghelee,  "  He  is  swarthy 
"  in  complexion ;  his  fortune,  too,  is  written  in  black  letters.  Why 
"do  you  praise  him;  send  for  the  purse  back  again."  The  raja 
replied,  "  That  I  have  presented  to  him  ;  another  time  I  will  consult 
"  yoo  bcfOTe  I  giva" 

s  respectfitlly  roideTBd  Mjee, 

■  .SwAfus  li  the  title  of  the  favoHie,  utd  Deohigun  at  the  leu  exteemed  wife. 
CoofUt  the  punce  in  Denteronom)r  xxi.,  IJ  I0  17.  Teelirnt  ii  the  head  of  the 
hooK,  wbo  beant£e  maik  of  TojtHj  (the  teduk)  on  hit  forehewL 
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At  that  time  the  Raja  of  MSndoogurh,  whose  service  OodaySdit 
perfonned,  sent  a  letter  commanding  his  speedy  attendance.  The 
raja  quickly  went  off  upon  that  business.  Both  princes  remained  at 
home.  Jug  Dev's  associates  were  good;  he  admitted  visitors  affably, 
he  gave  good  advice,  his  manner  of  living  was  good,  his  temper  was 
pleasing,  therefore  people  spoke  well  of  him  in  the  world,  and  his 
fame  increased.  Rindhuwul  dwelt  in  the  palace,  but  Jug  Dev  in  his 
own  house.  In  this  way  two  years  passed  away.  At  that  time  the 
lord  of  Gord-land,  a  raja  of  the  Gord  clan,  by  name  Gumbheer, 
hearing  of  the  reputation  of  Jug  Dcv,  sent  a  cocoa-nut  for  him  to 
DhSra-nugger,  with  an  elephant  and  nine  horses,  the  cocoa-nut 
mounted  in  silver  and  gold,  a  family  priest  to  present  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  a  minister.  They  arrived  at  Dhir ;  everybody  talked  about  the 
Gord  raja's  cocoa-nut  having  arrived.  They  were  welcomed,  a  place 
was  given  them  to  lodge  in,  and  fodder  for  their  cattle  provided. 
The  family  priest,  the  eunuch,  and  the  minister  together  said,  "  Sring 
"  forward  the  cocoa-nuL"  The  Gord  priest  answered,  "  My  raja- 
"  has  ordered  me  to  cause  Prince  Jug  Dev  to  take  it.  Do  you, 
"  therefore,  place  him  on  the  cushion ;  1  will  make  the  royal  mark 
"  on  his  forehead,  and  present  the  cocoa-nuL"  After  this  con- 
versation the  party  separated.  The  Wdghelee  was  held  in  much 
awe  :  they  went  and  told  her,  "  The  cocoa-nut  is  Jug  Dev's."  Then 
the  WSghelee,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  "  O,  destiny  I  do  you  give  the 
"  cocoa-nut  to  this  black-leprosied  one  of  ours.  The  cocoa-nut 
"  befits  my  son — explain  this  to  the  comers,  and  cause  the  cocoa^ 
"  nut  to  be  given  to  Rindhuwul.  I  will  do  them  service."*  The 
priest  said  to  Mutoowee,  the  Gord  priest,  presenting  him  at  the 
same  time  with  a  sum  of  money,  "Jug  Dev  is  the  son  of  the 
"  Dooh&gun;  he  does  not  get  as  much  food  as  he  could  eat;  Rind- 
"  huwul  is  the  heir-apparent ;  his  mother  is  the  chief  queen  ;  give 
"  the  cocoa-nut  to  him."  Afterwards  the  cocoa-nut  was  given  to  the 
good  Prince  Rindhuwul ;  he  was  marked  with  the  royal  mark,  the 
great  drum  sounded,  thirty-two  musical  instruments  were  played." 
The  priest  tiien  said,  "  For  once,  shew  me  Jug  Dev."  Letting  the 
WSghelee  know,  they  brought  Jug  Dev.  The  priest  Mutoowee  saw 
him ;  he  shook  his  head  when  he  beheld  how  handsome  Jug  Dev 
was,  and  how  clever  he  seemed,  and  splendid  in  appearance.  How- 
ever, he  said,  "What  is  written  must  come  to  pass."  He  asked 
leave  to  retire:  they  presented  him  with  a  dress  of  honor,  and 
dismissed  him.     He  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  told  the  story 

'  ThU  exproaioo  meaiH,  in  plaio  Ei^liah,  "I  will  give  than  a  biibe.,'0'^ 
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to  Raja  Gambheer  as  follows: — "We  gave  the  cocoa-nut  to  Rind- 
"  huwul.  The  heir-apparent  is  Rindhuwul,  but  the  handsome  is  Jug 
"  Dev.  He  has  no  good  clothes,  but  he  is  like  the  rays  of  the  sun 
"  in  splendour.  However,  no  one  is  strong  against  what  is  written." 
The  laja  said,  "  You  have  made  a  great  mistake  ;  but  what  has  beea 
"  given  cannot  be  made  ungiven,  nor  have  I  another  daughter,"  So 
saying,  he  sent  for  an  astrologer;  caused  the  letter,  announcing  the 
day  of  marriage,  to  be  written,  and  sent  it  to  Dhar.  He  gave  a 
separate  letter  to  the  minister,  in  which  was  written,  "  Bring  Prince 
"  Jug  Dev  with  you ;  if  you  do  not,  the  matter  cannot  be  arranged." 
The  messenger,  taking  the  letter,  went  to  Dh4r ;  he  presented  it  to 
the  minister,  who  read  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Rinee.  The  WIghelee 
said,  "Take  away  the  black  fellow."  They  prepared  the  cavalcade, 
and  caused  it  to  be  told  to  Jug  Dev  t— "  Prince  !  prepare  to  go  in 
"  the  marriage  band,"  Jug  Dev  said,  "  How  shall  I  prepare  without 
"  jewels  or  clothes  fit  to  be  seen  ?  besides,  I  cannot  travel  as  a  foot- 
"  man."  The  ministers  went  and  told  the  Waghelee.  She  sent  him 
from  the  treasury  handsome  clothes,  bracelets,  a  pearl  necklace,  a 
collar,  a  gold  chain.  She  said,  too,  "  Take  a  good  horse  from  the 
"  stables ;  there  are  many  servants,  some  of  them  must  go."  After- 
wards the  cavalcade  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  set  off.  On 
their  way  they  halted  at  Took  Todi;  a  raja,  named  RiLj,  ruled  there, 
who  was  (rf  the  Dak  Chowra  race.  His  son  Beeij  was  regent,  Raja 
Raj  being  blind,  though  he  saw  with  ttie  eyes  of  his  intellect.  That 
raja  had  a  daughter,  by  name  Veermutee,  who  was  a  virgin,  and 
marriageable.  Her  father  was  looking  out  for  a  good  connection 
for  her,  but  could  not  discover  a  suitable  bridegroom.  There  the 
marriage  party  arrived.  Raja  RSj  said,  "  In  this  cavalcade  is  Jug 
"  Dew ;  he  is  a  very  good  Rajpoot,  and  worthy  of  rale ;  with  him 
**  Giuse  the  young  lady  to  walk  the  rounds."'  Prince  Beerj  assented 
to  what  he  said  ;  he  went  to  the  stranger's  camp  to  pay  his  respects. 
When  he  reached  the  camp,  he  said,  "  Having  accepted  my  hos- 
**  pitality,  proceed  in  the  morning."  With  ut^ency  he  compelled 
them  to  accept  his  invitation.  Afterwards,  returning  into  the  for^ 
he  made  enquiries  of  the  astrologer,  and  ascertained  that  the 
fottuoate  hour  fell  the  next  day  at  even-time,  when  cattle  return 
into  the  villages  from  grazing.  The  necessary  preparations 
were  made.  Next  day  the  lady  Veermutee  was  anointed  with 
tnmeiic;  Guncsh  was  installed.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  they 
asscmUed    for    the  feast:    all    eat   together.      By   the   time   they 
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had  washed  their  hands  and  risen  from  the  feast  the  ausfHcions 
time  came  round.  Then  the  prince  Beeij  said  to  the  priest  and 
minister,  "I  am  going  to  give  my  dster  to  prince  Jug  Dev^  he 
presented  the  cocoa-nut,  with  four  hones  to  him,  and  said,  "  Passing 
"  the  gailand-ornamented  door,  grace  the  bridal-hall."  The  Dhflr 
minister  knew  that  a  good  thing  had  happened.  Passing  the  garland, 
the  bridegroom  graced  the  haU.  It  became  moniing — an  elephant 
five-and-twenty  horses,  nine  maid-servants  were  presented.  The 
guests  requested  leave  to  depart;  as  they  were  bound  to  a  particular 
day,  the  Chowree  Vermutee  was  left  at  her  own  home.  They  s^d, 
"  As  we  return  we  will  take  her  with  us."  The  cavalcade  proceeded, 
and  arrived  in  the  Gord  territories.  The  news  of  Jug  Bey's  marriage 
was  known.  Raja  Gurabheer,  scrutinising  Jug  Dev's  appearance, 
was  veiy  much  annoyed  at  finding  him  married ;  but  the  written 
matter  alters  not  The  Gord  chief  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter— he  presented  double  presents  j  horses  he  gave,  elephants, 
eleven  maid-servants.  He  dismissed  the  bridegroom's  friends.  The 
cavalcade  returned  to  Todi;  placing  the  Chowree  in  a  chariot,  they 
took  her  with  them;  they  returned  home.  The  Wflghelee  became 
aware  that  Jug  Dev  was  married ;  she  was  much  annoyed  in  mind. 
She  began  to  say,  "Ah  I  this  swarthy  fellow ;  a  raja  gives  him  his 
"  daughter,  gives  her  without  seeing  him  1 "  They  performed  the 
ceremony  of  going  out  to  meet  the  new  comeis ;  the  Gord  lady  and 
the  Chowree  paid  obeisance  to  their  mother-in-law ;  the  worship  of 
the  Devs  was  performed.  A  month  afterwards  the  Gord  and  the 
Chowra  chieftains  sent  and  took  away  their  daughters  to  their  family 
homes.  Jug  Dev  sent  back  the  marriage  presents  he  had  received 
with  the  Chowree,  retaining  only  the  dresses  and  jewels.  He  sud, 
"  I  will  not  keep  them  here  now," 

Jug  Dev  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  then  Raja  OodayfLdit  retumed 
torn  the  duty  he  had  been  employed  upon.  He  was  in  high  spirits. 
Prbce  Rindhuwul  went  out  to  meet  him :  he  paid  his  obeisance  to 
the  raja,  also  to  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  The  whole  court  met 
and  saluted  each  other,  but  Jug  Dev  did  not  make  his  appearance; 
The  raja  was  in  high  spirits ;  he  took  his  seat  on  a  cushion  in  the 
court  He  said  to  the  attendants,  "  Prince  Jug  Dev,  where  is  he?" 
They  said,  "  He  must  be  with  the  Solunkhec  lady."  An  eunuch  wat 
sent  to  call  him ;  then  Jug  Dev  came  dressed  in  coarse  clothes.  He 
made  his  obeisance.  The  raja  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  grasped  him 
by  his  hand,  seated  him  very  near  himself,  and  said  to  him,  "  My  boy, 
"  are  these  the  clothes  you  wear  ?  "  The  prince,  joining  die  palms  of 
his  hands,  said,  "  Sire  1  when  you  set  out  you  allotted  a  sum  for  my 
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"  doily  expenses.  Witbout  her  order  I  did  not  get  the  money.  As 
"  is  one's  food,  so  is  the  state  of  one's  body— that  you  are  aware  o£ 
"  With  the  produce  of  one  village,  besides  the  expenses  of  servants, 
"  how  can  clothes  for  me  be  procured  ?  "  Then  the  raja  presented 
to  him  his  own  amulets,  necklace  of  peaib,  waistband,  collar,  arm- 
chains,  turban  omameDt,  also  his  shield,  dagger,  and  sword,  and  a 
dagger  with  a  hUt  mounted  with  jewels.  Jug  Dev  received  them  with 
an  obeisance  ;  but  joining  his  hands,  he  made  a.  petition  : — "  Sire  I 
"  I  have  obtained  that  which  you  have  honored  me  with,  but  W^ 
"  helee  Majee  has  a  great  affection  for  me,  so  that  when  you  go  to 
"  her  palace  she  will  seek  to  have  the  whole  back  again.  I  will  not 
"  give  back  again  what  I  have  once  received,  even  though  yourself 
"  order  it"  The  raja  said,  "  The  WSghelee  may  say  so ;  but,  son, 
"  I  like  you  better  than  Kindhuwul,  and  what  I  give  you  is  my  own. 
**  Id  my  suite  there  is  a  fine  horse,  which  I  give  you ;  take  it,  and  in 
"  the  evening  come  to  the  court"  Thus  saying,  he  dismissed  him. 
Jog  Dev  took  the  horse  with  him,  causing  it  to  be  led  before.  Going 
to  the  Solunkhunee,  he  made  obeisance.  Seeing  the  unusual  hand- 
someness of  his  appearance,  she  said,  "  Son,  if  he  remain  with  the 
"  WSghelee,  have  you  any  confidence  ?  " 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  running,  said  to  the  WSghelee,  "  To-day 
"  the  raja  presented  to  Jug  Dev  every  thing  he  had  upon  him ;  the 
"  best  horse  in  his  suite,  too,  he  gave  him."  Hearing  this,  her  heart 
was  inflamed  with  anger.  She  caused  it  to  be  said,  "  Sire !  grace  the 
"  refreshment  room,  the  meal  is  ready ;  the  W^helee  has  not  washed 
"  ber  mouth ;  first  having  seen  the  king  and  having  worshipped  the 
"  auspicious  time,  she  wiU  split  the  dStun."  '  The  raja  hearing  this, 
came  quickly  to  her  apartments  in  the  morning.  The  Klnee  Wdg- 
bdee  paid  obeisance ;  a  carpet  was  spread  and  a  cushion  set  The 
raja  seated  himself.  The  Wighelee  said,  "  I  wave  myself  as  an 
"  offering  to  your  handsomeness.  You  are  looking  stout,  and  there- 
"  fore  you  have  abandoned  the  fency  for  ornament ;  but,  O !  Lord 
"  of  Earth,  without  jewels  you  do  not  look  splendid."  The  raja  said, 
"Jewels  I  had,  plenty  of  them  beside  me;  but  I  saw  Prince  Jug 
"  Dev  unadorned,  so  I  presented  all  the  jewels  to  him."  Hearing 
this,  the  Rinee  said,   "  In  this  black  fellow  what  craft  is  there  1  Of 

'  The  diiun  ii  a  piece  ol  stick  used  to  dean  the  teeth.  It  is  afterwards  qilit 
and  employed  ai  a  toagae-scniper.  In  Africa  the  same  custom  would  appear  to 
prenil.  "  Befoic  bre^Jast  Addiietta  was  employed  above  an  houi  in  deaniiw 
"  wid  poliibiiv  her  lectli,  by  rubbing  them  with  the  fibroua  roots  of  a  certain  shrub 
"  or  tree,  i^Ud  are  nni^  esteemed  and  genenllj  used  for  (he  purpose  in  her  own 
"  coBoUy,  ai  wdl  M  in  the  more  iiitehoT  puts." — lamirr't  JfyurmU,  la.  317. 
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"  jewels  he  has  a  double  share;  besides,  I  sent  him  new  ones  from 
"  the  treasury.  Then  he  gave  them  to  Todi  Chowra.  But,  Sire  \ 
"  you  have  done  this  without  reflection.  Sire  !  to  my  son  you  have 
"  never  once  given  a  present  Send  for  the  jewels  again,  and  give 
"  them  to  RindhuwuL"  The  raja  said,  "  A  poor  man  even  does  not 
"  take  back  again  what  he  has  given ;  I  am  a  lord  of  the  land. 
"  Rindhuwul  and  Jug  Dev  are  alike  to  me.  I  cannot  ask  or  take 
"  these  things  back  again."  The  Rinee  Wighelee  said,  "  The  da^er, 
"  the  sword,  and  the  principal  horse  are  the  heir-apparent's.  \Vhea 
"  you  have  sent  for  these  back  again,  then  I  will  split  the  dStun," 
The  raja  considered  that  the  obstinacy  of  a  woman  was  difficult  t6 
be  overcome,  according  to  the  proverb— 


"  The  store  of  the  poor  re(pfd  not 

"  When  their  obstinacy  is  excited,  these  four,— 

"  A  child,  a  be^ar,  a  king, 

"  A  pelted  woman. 


"  As  cold  as  ice,  hut  burning  fbreals ; 
"  Wheie  water  was,  strewing  stones  ; 
"  That  an  angry  woman  can  do 
"  Which  deslmy  cannot  accomplish. 

IIL 

"  A  kiog  ptuishes  Us  subjects ; 
*'  A  woman  puniihes  all  the  world ; 
"  A  sage's  mind  she  wilt  upset  ;— 
"  A  woman's  wit  is  boondiess." 

Then  the  raja  sending  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  caused  him  Ui 
say,  "Son  !  I  will  give  you  another  very  good  sword,  but  send  back 
"  the  one  I  gave  you  if  you  respect  my  peac&  Son !  do  not  be 
"  obstinate  in  this  matter."  Thus  he  made  petition  to  the  prince. 
Then  Jug  Dev,  in  a  pet,  gave  back  the  sword,  considering  that 
bickering  would  only  procure  for  him  the  title  of  a  bad  son.  After- 
wards, passionately,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  Rajpoofs  son ;  I  will  go 
"  somewhere  or  other  and  earn  my  bannock  .— 


"  A  stooe  Biticle,  a  good  man 

"  Are  not  sold  by  weicht  ; 

"  The  further  they  go  &om  home  __ 

"  The  moievaiuabK  they  became.  iii.GoOqIc 
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"  A  lion  does  not  wait  till  the  moon  is  good, 
"  H«  waits  not  for  moncf  or  supplies. 
"  Quickness  only  is  good  ; 
"  Where  speed,  there  success. 


"  If  wealth  be  not  acquired  in  youth 
"  By  travel  in  forei^  lands, 
"  Thrown  away  is  that  season 
"  In  the  life  of  a  man. 


"  If  a  good  man  be  a  stay-at'home, 

"  Three  losses  he  will  sustain  ; 

"  His  clothes  will  wear  out,  bis  debts  incre^ise, 

"  His  name  remain  unknown. 

"  Therefore,  good  mother,  if  you  give  the  order,  I  will  go  somewhere 
"  to  seek  my  fortune."  Then  his  mother  said,  "  Son,  you  are  young ; 
"  whither  would  you  go  ?  To  travel  alone  in  foreign  lands  is  a  very 
"  dangerous  matter."  Jug  Dev  answered,  "  Mother  I  God  will  prosper 
"  me ;  I  will  get  service  somewhere.  God  has  preserved  the  honor 
"  of  ihc  sons  of  good  nobles  before  this.  He  will  preserve  mine  toa 
"  Mother,  from  your  splendor  I  shall  obtain  fortune."  His  mother 
reflected— 

"  In  bis  own  business  calnt, 
"  In  asother't  business  strong ; 
"  Him  God  will  protect, 
"  Interposing  his  arm." 

She  said,  too,  "  Do  what  will  give  you  ease."  Then  Jug  Dev  took 
from  the  stables  a  good  horse,  and  opening  the  treasury  took  out 
thence  two  bags  of  gold  coins ;  he  took  arms,  too — a  bow,  a  quiver 
foli  of  arrows — and  having  slung  the  latter  on  his  shoulder,  he  made 
obeisance  to  his  mother.  Angrily  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  quickly 
made  his  way  to  Took  ToAL  He  halted  at  a  garden  outside  the 
town  :  his  horse,  tied  to  a  tree,  stood  champing  the  bit ;  he  himself 
sjnead  a  thin  cloth  amnng  the  shrubs  and  sat  down.  His  shield  he 
laid  on  the  ground  beside  him.  He  determined  to  go  into  the  city 
when  it  became  evening.  At  that  time  the  Chowree  Veermutee, 
seated  in  a  litter,  came  thither  by  chance  with  her  attendant  damsels. 
It  was  three  or  four  years  since  the  pair  had  been  married.  A  carpet 
having  been  spread,  the  lady  sat  down  in  a  pavilion  in  that  garden, 
as  there  was  a  Uttle  rain  falling  at  the  time.     An  eunuch  was  seated 
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at  the  door  to  keep  it  Then  th«  lady  ordered  her  damsels—"  Go, 
"  and  gather  some  fruit"  A  damsel  went  out  to  gather  fruit ;  she 
saw  the  horseman  and  his  hoise,  which  was  worth  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  with  rich  furniture  for  the  yellow  saddle.  Then  the  damsel 
(juietly  surveyed  the  young  chic£  She  thought,  "  He  looks  hke  the 
"  lady's  bridegroom ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  prince  by  the  ridge  of  his 
"  nose  and  the  redness  of  his  eye&"  She  ran  and  told  her  mistress ; 
"  Lady,  happiness  to  you ;  nineteen  to  one,  here  is  the  noble  prince  !" 
The  Chowree  said,  "  I  may  not  look  at  the  face  of  a  man ;  but  you 
"  are  a  discreet  person,  therefore  go  ^ain  and  bring  correct  intelli- 
"  gence."  The  damsel  went  back  and  looked  again,  and  relumed, 
saying,  "  I^dy,  a  hundred  thousand  to  one  it  is  the  prince."  Then 
the  lady  said,  "  See,  you  are  a  person  of  understanding,  you  are  very 
"  wise,  so  it  is  enough."  Afterwards,  cautiously  peeping  from  behind 
the  screen  of  the  flower-trees,  she  found  that  it  was  indeed  the  prince 
himself     Then  the  Chowree,  going  quickly,  paying  obeisance,  said — 

"  At  home  I  was  starting  the  crows," 

"  Came  my  husbaiid  Ihftt  minute  ; 

"  Hall  my  bracelet  dung  to  my  urn, 

"  H»lf  only  was  brolten  off. 

"  A  soft  couch,  •  cool  mao^D, 
"  My  husband's  presence  grant  me  I 
"  My  hope,  the  desire  of  my  heart, 
"  Destiny  has  fblGlled." 

The  Chowree  said,  "  Auspicious  hour  j  auspicious  time !  well  rose 
"  the  sun  this  day  on  which  I  have  met  your  illustrious  highness  ; 
"  but  where  are  your  attendants?  Alone,  in  the  garden,  as  if  for 
"  secrecy,  you  are  seated.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  Then 
the  prince  spoke  to  the  Chowree,  telling  his  story  from  the  beginning, 
and  concluding  thus  : — "  I  am  come  forth  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
"  service,  you  must  not  make  the  matter  known."  However,  in  the 
meantime  the  damsel,  quickly  running,  had  gone  to  the  palace  and 
said,  "  Good  news !  The  royal  son-in-law  has  come."  They  began 
at  once  to  prepare  the  procession  of  welcome ;  the  damsel  received 
a  present  for  her  good  news.  Prince  Beerj  ran  off  on  foot,  he  came 
and  found  Jug  Dev,  The  Chowree  returned  to  the  palace.  Prince 
Beerj  brought  Jug  Dev  with  him  thither.  He  made  obeisance  to  - 
Raja  Rij.     He  remained  there  five  days,  and  then  asked  permission 

'  It  is  a  sui^erstiliDn  that  if  a  wonian,  whose  husband  is  absent,  succeed  quickly 
in  starting  the  crows  which  have  niighted  on  the  ground,  this  is  a  sign  that  her 
husband  will  soon  return.    The  broliea  biacelet  is  the  sign  of  widowboodL 
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to  proceed.    Then  Raja  RSj  said,  "  This  palace  is  youi  own.     We 
"Iwve  only  one  will  between  us.     Highness!  remain  even  here." 
Then  Jug  Dcv  said,  "  Do  not  press  this  subject     For  once  I  will  go 
"  alone  into  a  foreign  land.     I  must  put  my  destiny  to  the  test" 
They  strove  much  with  each  other ;  at  last  Jug  Dev  was  forced  to 
say  "yes."    When  it  became  night,  however,  Jug  Dev  explained  his 
intentions  to  the  Chowree,  and  began  to  take  leave  of  her.     She 
said,  "  I  will  continue  doing  the  prince's  service — your  handmaid  will 
"  wait  upon  you,"     Jug  Dev  said,  "  Arc  you  wise,  and  do  you  make 
"  such  a  proposal  ?     In  a  foreign  land  a  wife  is  as  a  fetter  on  the 
"legs.     I  must  go  alone.     I  will  sendfor  youverysooa"     Thenthe 
Chowree,  throwing  her  arms  round  him,  said,  "  Can  the  shadow  of 
"  the  body  be  separated  from  the  body?    If  the  shadow  can  be 
"  separated  from  the  body,  then  you  may  order  me  to  remain  here," 
Jug  Dev  a^ued  with  her  much,  but  the  Chowree  would  not  be  per- 
suaded.    With  great  constancy,  she  prepared  to  go  with  him.     They 
saddled  two  horses.    They  took  with  tliem  many  ornaments,  mounted 
with  precious  stones  of  great  value.     The  Chowree  covered  herself 
with  a  veil ;  when  Jug  Dev  mounted  his  horse  she  was  already  pre- 
pared    Two  bags  of  gold  coins  were  put  in  their  horses'  grain  bags. 
Their  intended  departure  was  soon  known  ;  at  that  time  Prince  Beerj 
came  up  with  three  hundred  horsemen  to  see  them  off.    The  Chow- 
ree embraced  her  father  and  mother ;  running,  she  embraced  her 
chief  attendants.     Then  the  mother-in-law,  giving  Jug  Dev  a  silver 
coin  and  a  cocoa-nut,  made  the  royal  mark  on  his  forehead.     She 
commended  her  daughter,  the  Chowree,  to  Jug  Dev's  protection. 
Making  obeisance,  receiving  benediction,  taking  leave  of  Raja  RSj, 
they  set  forth.     They  went  a  few  miles  from  the  city.    The  escort 
said  to  him,  "  Your  Highness  !   if  you  are  proceeding  homewards, 
"  this  is  your  road."    Jug  Dev  then  announced  his  intention,-^"  I 
".am  going  to  Puttun,  to  take  service  with  Sidh  Row  Jesingh  Dev, 
"  the  Solunkhee."     He  enquired  the  direct  road     One  of  the  horse- 
men said,  "The  direct  road  to  Toduree,  which  is  the  next  village, 
"  is  twenty  miles ;  and  if  you  go  by  the  safe  road,  avoiding  the  hills, 
"  it  is  thirty  miles."    Then  Jug  Dev  said,  "Why  should  you  leave 
"  the  direct  road  ?    Have  you  an  ill-will  at   the   horses  ? "    The 
leuler  of  the  Rajpoots  said,  "  The  direct  road  is  infested  by  a  tiger 
**  and  a  tigress,  the  villages  have  been  rendered  desolate  by  them  ; 
"  the  male  is  like  a  Dev  ;  rajas  and  nobles  have  gone  against  him 
"  with  great  and  small  drums,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  subdue 
"  him  or  the  tigress.     From  fear  of  them,  no  quadruped  attains  its 
"  full  growth.     The  road  has  been  stopped  up  for  the  last  nine  years, 
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"  and  the  grass  has  grown  tall.  The  pathway  is  broken  up,  therefore 
"  go  round  by  the  longer  road  to  Toduree ;  that  road  is  a  safe  one." 
Hearing  this,  Jug  Dev,  taking  leave  of  Bcerj,  after  saluting  him,  went 
on  by  the  direct  road.  .Beerj  remonstrated  very  much,  but  without 
effect ;  Jug  Dev  said,  "  Why  should  one  go  round  about  from  fear 
"  of  this  fool  and  his  wife?"  The  two  together  fearlessly  pushed  on 
their  horses.  Then  Jug  Dev  said  to  the  Chowree,  "  Do  you  keep  your 
"  eye  upon  the  grass  on  the  left  hand  as  we  go,"  Thus  they  went  on 
for  six  kos  ;  then  the  Chowree  said,  "  Royal  prince  !  the  tigress  is  in 
"  front."  Jug  Dev  drew  an  arrow,  and,  laying  it  upon  his  bon',  said, 
"  Tigress,  you  are  a  female,  do  not  come  against  me,  get  out  of  the 
"  road  and  couch  on  the  right  or  on  the  left"  When  she  heard  the 
word  female,  tbe  tigress,  raising  her  tail,  depressing  her  head  to  the 
ground,  sprang  towards  hira.  At  that  moment  he  let  fly  the  arrow ; 
it  struck  her  on  the  forehead,  and,  passing  through,  came  out,  and 
fell  ten  paces  on  the  other  side.  Then  the  tigress  sprang  up  into  the 
air  and  fell  dead.  When  they  had  gone  on  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces,  they  saw  the  tiger  sitting.  Jug  Dev  then,  drawing  another 
arrow  from  his  quiver,  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
"  left,  or  else  I  will  send  you  to  keep  company  with  your  foolish 
"  female."  Then  the  tiger,  lashing  himself  with  his  tail,  bending  his 
head  to  the  ground,  sprang  forwards  ;  at  him,  too,  Jug  Dev  shot  an 
arrow;  it  passed  through  his  brain,  and,  coming  out,  fell  twenty 
paces  off  The  tiger,  in  like  manner,  sprang  up  into  the  air,  and  fell 
dead.  Jug  Dev  said,  "  Why  should  I  have  slain  the  poor  animals? 
"  I  have  been  guilty  of  munler."  The  Chowree  said,  "  Your  high- 
"  ness .'  this  is  royal  sport ! "  Thus  conversing,  *they  came  to  the 
tank  outside  the  village  of  Toduree ;  there  Were  many  sacred  fig- 
trees  there ;  the  water  was  ruffled  into  little  waves.  At  that  place 
they  dismounted  beneath  a  spreading  tree,  and  divested  themselves  of 
their  arras  ;  they  drew  water,  cool  as  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  watered 
their  horses.  The  Chowree  was  employed  in  washing  her  mouth. 
In  the  meantime  Beeij  had  returned  and  reported  to  Raja  Rij :  "Jug 
"  Dev  has  taken  the  direct  road."  Then  Rij  was  angry,  and  said, 
"  Take  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  horsemen  with  you,  armed  with 
"  bows  and  arrows  ;  where  you  find  them,  commit  them  to  the  funeral 
"  pile,  or  if  they  be  alive,  bring  the  news.'  Receiving  this  order, 
the  horsemen  started ;  as  they  went  on  cautiously  and  fearfully,  they 
found  the  tigers  lying  dead  by  the  road  side  ;  but  they  saw  neither 
horse  nor  man.  They  supposed  the  objects  of  their  search  must  be 
resting  at  some  place  where  there  was  water,  and  that  they  were  not 
in  any  danger.     The  hoi^men,  who  had  been  dispersed  to  make 
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search,  now  all  of  them  came  together  again,  and  "  Rilm  !  Rim ! '" 
passed  between  them.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  having  ac- 
complished a  task  which  they  expected  would  have  cost  their  lives. 
Taking  the  two  arrows  with  them,  pleased,  and  without  fear,  they 
hastened  on  ;  when  they  arrived  at  the  tank  they  found  Jug  Dev  there. 
The  Chowree  recognized  them  as  they  came  up,  saying,  "  These  are 
"  some  of  our  Rajpoots."  The  horsemen  went  up  and  made  obei- 
sance ;  they  said  to  Jug  Dev,  "  Prince  royal !  you  have  done  a  great 
"  piece  of  reUgion  for  both  the  world  and  the  cows.  These  were 
"  like  servants  of  the  angel  of  death,  neither  king  nor  noble  could  kill 
"  them.  Who  but  you,  prince!  could  mitigate  the  calamity  of  the 
"  world  !  "  Jug  Dev,  however,  did  not  think  much  of  the  matter.  He 
gave  the  Rajpoots  leave  j  they  went  and  related  the  story  of  the  tigers 
having  been  slain.  Raja  Rij,  and  the  brother-in-law,  Beeij,  hearing 
the  Dews,  were  very  much  delighted.  When  the  day  went  down,  Jug 
Dev  and  the  Chowree  entered  the  city  and  made  a  meal ;  paying  a  few 
pence  to  a  man,  they  got  their  horses  rubbed  down.  They  remained 
there  two  nights  and  a  day,  and  spent  a  few  shillings  for  their  food. 
In  this  way,  travelling  by  stages,  they  arrived  at  Puttun.  There  is  a 
sacred  fig-tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Suhusra  Ling  tank  which  Sidh  Raj 
built ;  they  dismounted  from  their  horses  beneath  it,  and  fastened  the 
animals  there.  They  procured  good  water,  and  took  care  of  their 
horses.  The  horses  stood  champing  their  bits.  They  took  out  some- 
thing to  drink,  and  made  themselves  ready.  At  that  time  Jug  Dev  said 
to  the  Chowree,  "  Do  you  remain  here  with  the  horses.  I  will  go  into 
"  the  city  and  hire  a  house,  and  come  back  and  take  my  little  queen 
"  into  the  city ;  it  would  not  look  well  for  both  of  us  to  be  wandering 
"  about"  The  Chowree  said,  "  Go,  then,  I  will  remain  here."  Then 
Jug  Dev,  putting  on  dagger  and  sword,  went  into  the  city  to  search 
for  a  house  to  hire.     Hear  what  happened  ai^er  that  I 

Now,  the  master  of  Sidh  RSj's  principal  province,  Doongurshee, 
was  also  the  Castellan  of  Puttun.  He  had  a  son,  the  lord  LSI,  who 
was  very  haughty  and  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  ;  on  account  of  the 
Castelbmship  of  Puttun  and  the  extent  of  the  province  there  was 
tnily  no  lack  of  haughtiness,  so  that  he  disdained  to  tread  the  earth. 
There  were  five  hundred  houses  of  courtezans  in  Puttun  ;  among  the 
mistresses  of  them  was  a  courtezan,  named  J&motee,  who  possessed 
great  wealth,  and  had  many  sons  and  daughters.  The  sons,'  too, 
'  The  name  "  Rdm"  of  one  oFlhe  incamitioiu  of  Vlilmoo  i  a  common  salutation 
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were  very  wealthy.  Once  on  a  time,  the  castellan's  son  came  to  that 
Jfimotee's  house  to  gamble ;  hesaidtohei,"  O!  JSmotee,  if  I  could  find 
"  a  very  beautiful  and  good  caste  woman  I  would  keep  her,  and  make 
"  you  a  present"  Jamotee  said,  "Very  good,  I  will  find  one,  and 
"  paymy  respects."  Then  JSmotee  gave  notice  to  her  daughters,  and 
they  too  began  to  inquire  for  a  beautiful  woman.  Many  days  passed 
on  in  this  way.  The  day  that  Jug  Dev  and  his  bride  arrived  at 
Puttun,  one  of  the  girls,  at  noon-tide,  taking  a  water  vessel,  came  to 
the  Suhusra  Ling  tank  to  draw  water.  The  Chowree,  raising  the  veil 
from  off  her  face,  seeing  no  man  near,  threw  ofif  the  veil.  She  sat 
looking  at  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  buildings  of  the  tank.  The 
damsel,  too,  recollecting  Jfimotee's  order,  was  looking  about  her. 
She  saw  the  Chowree,  who  seemed  to  her  like  one  of  the  virgins  of 
Paradise,  bright  as  the  lightning  of  heaven.  The  girl  was  pleased 
when  she  saw  the  Chowree  j  she  took  up  her  water-vessel  and  ap- 
proached her,  and,  saluting  her,  said,  "  Lady  I  whence  have  you 
"  come,  and  where  is  the  rider  of  that  horse  gone  ?  "  The  Chowree 
replied,  "  Who  are  you  that  enquire  ?  "  The  girl  said,  "  I  am  a  prin- 
"  cipal  servant  of  the  palace  of  Sidh  RSj  Jesingh."  The  Chowree 
said,  "  As  for  me,  I  am  married  to  the  son  of  OodaySdit  Raja,  the 
"  Parmer."  The  girl  said,  "  Has  your  husband  an  elder  brother?" 
"Yes;  his  elder  brother  is  Rindhuwul,"  she  said  Again  the  damsel 
asked,  "Lady,  what  is  his  highness'  name?"  The  Chowree  re- 
plied, "  Silly  one  1  can  one  mention  one's  husband's  name  ?  "'  The 
damsel  said,  "  One  should  take  one's  husband's  name,  or  the  illus- 
"  trious  world-creator's.  However,  you  are  the  mistress  of  the 
"  country,  do  as  seems  good  to  you."  Then  the  Chowree  said, "  The 
"  prince's  name  is  Jug  Dev."  Again  the  damsel  enquired,  "Where 
"  is  your  own  family  residence  ?  "  The  Chowree  said,  "  At  TodS. ; 
"  I  am  Raja  Rij's  daughter,  and  Beerj's  sister."  Then  the  damsel 
said,  "  Now  the  prince  has  gone  into  the  city,  you  keep  a  good  took 
"  out  after  the  horses,  I  suppose."  The  Chowree  said,  "  No  one 
"  dare  cast  an  eye  upon  the  horse  of  that  black  antelope  of  the 
"  herd."  The  damsel  said  again,  "  How  is  it  that  the  son  of  a  great 
"  raja  should  have  come  forth  alone  ?  "  The  Chowree  said,  "  He 
"  left  home  in  a  passion  with  his  step-mother  ; "  and  she  related  the 
whole  story.  The  damsel,  having  heard  the  tale  to  the  end,  having 
made  salutation,  filled  her  water  vessel,  and  proceeded  home.  She 
said  to  the  courtezan,  JUmotee,  "  If  you  wish  to  pay  your  respects  to 
"  the  young  lord,  there  is  a  woman  seated  with  two  horses  at  the 
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"  tank,  such  a  one  as  I  have  seen  in  the  country — the  very  person 
"  you  were  describing.  She  told  me  her  caste,  the  names  of  her 
"  fathcT-in-law  and  husband,  and  where  her  home  was."  Then  ja- 
motee  dressed  the  girl  in  clothes  of  great  value,  and  put  upon  her 
Gooieratee  jewels,  She  also  caused  to  be  prepared  a  very  beautiful 
chariot,  and  took  her  seat  therein.  The  servants  closed  the  scarlet 
screens  of  the  car.  Jimotee  caused  other  girls  to  dress  themselves 
in  beautiful  ornaments.  She  took  twenty  or  thirty  chariots  with  her, 
.  several  servants  accoutred  and  aimed;'  also  an  eunuch  of  great 
wealth  to  precede  her  on  horseback.  In  this  fashion  she  proceeded 
to  where  the  Chowree  was  seated.  Having  arrived  at  that  place,  she 
caused  the  tent  walls  to  be  set  up.  Then  Jimotee  descended  The 
girl  who  had  been  talking  to  the  Chowree  came  and  made  obeisance 
10  her.  Jimotee  said,  "  Bride  I  rise,  that  I  may  embrace  you.  I  am 
"  your  father-in-law's  sister.  This  principal  maid  told  me  of  your 
"  airival,  and  I  immediately  caused  my  chariot  to  be  prepared.  I 
"  am  come  with  the  king's  permission.  When  my  nephew.  Jug  Dev, 
"  was  married  at  Todi  I  was  not  able  to  come,  but  I  know  Rindhu- 
"  wnl  very  welL  Where  is  mjr  nephew,  Jug  Dev — where  has  he 
"  gone  ?  You  had  better  wait  in  my  house ;  you  are  my  daughter ; 
"  you  are  married  into  a  family  of  importance ;  this  is  not  a  fit  place 
"  for  you  to  be  sitting  in."  The  Chowree,  seeing  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance she  made,  became  confused,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
deceived.  She  considered  that  the  Prince  Jug  Dev  had  never  men- 
ticmed  to  her  any  connectionship  between  him  and  Sidh  Klj  Jesingh, 
bat  that  a  raja  might  very  probably  be  a  raja's  connection.  Thus  be- 
lieving, and  taking  another  look. at  the  stranger's  dress  and  orna- 
ments, she  saluted  her  and  embraced  her.  J&motee  gave  her  her 
benediction,  and  invited  her  to  sit  in  the  chariot,  saying,  that  she 
would  leave  a  servant  to  bring  her  nephew  to  the  court  when  he  re- 
turned to  that  place.  She  called  also  to  a  servant,  desiring  him  to 
take  care  of  the  horses.  The  Chowree  took  the  purses  into  her  own 
possession,  and  ascended  the  chariot,  which  drove  on.  J&motee 
brought  her  to  her  own  house.  The  house  was  a  large  one,  with 
a  gate  leading  into  the  courtyard  They  drove  in,  and  then  stopped 
the  chariot  J&motee  alighted,  and  so  did  the  Chowree.  The  pro- 
cession of  welcome  came  forth  firom  the  house ;  women,  dressed 
handsomely  and  adorned  with  jewels,  advanced  to  meet  the  Chowree, 
and  saluted  her.  Some  of  them  touched  her  feet — some  preceded 
her,  exclaiming,  "  Prosper,  prosper."  Thus  they  escorted  her  into 
the  interior.  The  house  was  four  stories  high,  and  very  handsome; 
it  was  plastered  all  round ;  on  all  sides  were  fastened  hangings,  upon 
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which  pictures  were  wrought  in  gold  and  silvei;  in  the  windows 
pierced  lattice  work  was  fixed.  The  servants  spread  a  very  handsome 
carpet ;  upon  it  they  placed  cushions,  bolsters,  and  pDlows  for  the 
cheek,  covered  with  gold  brocade.  They  caused  the  Chowree  to 
seat  herself;  she  retained,  however,  the  two  purses  beside  her.  They 
brought  her  warm  water.  JSmotee  said  to  a  damsel,  "Go  and  inform 
"  his  Majesty  that  the  Purmir  Queen's  nephew,  Priiice  Jug  Dev,  has 
"  arrived  here,  and  that  he  will  soon  pay  his  respects.  Inform  the 
"  raja  that  he  should  receive  him  with  great  respect,  and  say  that  the 
"  Chowree,  his  wife,  is  at  my  palace."  The  damsel,  when  she  heard 
this,  made  obeisance,  and  withdrew.  Half-an-hour  after  she  returned, 
and  said,  "  His  Majesty  is  very  much  pleased,  and  has  given  orders 
"  that  Jug  Dev  shall  first  visit  him,  and  afterwards  wait  upon  you." 
At  this  time  refreshment  was  served.  Jdmotee  said,  "Bride,  get 
ready  to  dine."  The  Chowree  said,  "  I  have  taken  the  puteevnit 
"  vow.'  When  the  prince  has  dined  I  will  think  of  dining.  The 
"  prince  has  not  arrived  yet"  Then  a  girl  came  and  said,  "Your 
"  nephew,  Jug  Dev,  has  paid  his  respects  to  his  majesty,  and 
*'  embraced  him  ;  he  is  seated  near  the  king, — dishes  have  arrived 
"  from  the  royal  kitchen."  JSmotee  said,  "  Hasten  and  forbid  Jug 
"  Dev's  dining  with  the  king, — petition  the  king,  and  bring  Jug  Dev 
"  with  you.  To-day  aunt  and  nephew  must  dine  together ;  dinner 
"  is  ready  here."  JSmotee  continued  :  "  My  nephew.  Jug  Dev,  has 
"  not  arrived ;  how  can  I  sit  down  to  eat  before  he  has  eaten ;  when 
"  I  hear  of  his  having  dined,  I  will  think  of  dining."  In  the  mean- 
time the  girl  who  had  gone,  returned,  and  said,  "Madam,  th^  prince 
"  is  dining  with  the  king ;  both  chiefs  are  seated  at  a  large  dish ;  I 
"  saw  them  before  I  came  away;  but  your  nephew  is  now  preparing 
"  to  come  hither.  How  dark  he  is  in  complexion  ! "  J&motee  said, 
"  This  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  my  father's  house ;  my  brother 
"  Oodayidit  is  swarthy  also,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  so  handsome 
"  as  those  of  my  own  fiimily,"  Thus  they  convened.  J^otee 
then  called  for  handsome  dishes ;  she  gave  a  piate  to  the  Chowree, 
and  said,  "  Bride  I  take  some  food."  The  Chowree  eat  a  litde, 
and  the  maids  removed  the  plate.  They  resumed  their  conver- 
sation. When  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  arrived,  the  Chowree 
said,  "  How  is  it  that  the  prince  has  not  come  to  pay  his  respects  to 
"his  father's  sister?"  JSmotee  answered,  "Run,  girl  I  and  bring 
"  my  nephew  Jug  Dev."    Again  she  entered  into  conversation  with 
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the  young  lady,  but  the  talk  seemed  to  the  Chovree  to  be  without 
flavor  in  Sie  absence  of  Jug  Dev,  The  girl  came  back  again  in  about 
half-an-hour,  and  said,  "  The  king  is  conversing  with  him,  and  will 
"  not  allow  him  to  rise ;  he  says,  that  after  nine  o'clock  Jug  Dev  will 
come  to  sleep  in  this  mansion,  and  that  he  will  then  meet  his 
annt"  Hearing  this,  JSmotee  was  angry  with  the  girl,  and  said. 
Petition  his  majesty,  and  say  to  him,  that  it  is  many  years  since  I 
have  met  Jug  Dev,  and  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  leisure  for  talk- 
ing to  the  king  in  the  morning,  but  that  now  he  must  be  allowed 
-  to  visit  me."  The  girl  came  back  again  after  another  half-hour, 
and  said,  that  the  raja  had  given  the  same  answer  as  before,  jamotee 
sent  notice  to  the-lord  UJ,  "  To-day  I  salute  you  !  coroe  directly  nine 
"o'clock  arrives;  I  have  a  woman  in  my  hands,  whom,  if  you  please, 
"  you  may  make  your  mistress ;  if  not,  I  will  keep  her  with  me." 
Then  Lai  began  to  take  opium,  very  strong,  with  mixed  spices  in  it ; 
he  took  also  intoxicating  potions  made  of  hemp  and  sugar ;  he  put 
on  a  handsome  dress  and  ornaments,  and  applied  perfiimes  to  his 
body,  and  ointment  of  musk.  He  came  reeling  about,  and  support- 
ing himself  with  a  spear :  in  his  hand  was  a  "duck"'  full  of  strong 
liquor.  The  damsel,  when  she  saw  him,  ran  and  said,  "  Bride  I  I 
"claim  a  present  for  good  news;  the  prince  has  arrived."  The 
Cbowree  fancied  he  had  really  come.  At  that  minute  the  young  lord 
LU  came  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  which  was  as  far  off  as  one 
could  see.  When  he  entered,  the  girl  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and,  applying  the  chain,  went  away.  The  Chowree  saw  that  it  was 
not  her  husband :  she  suspected  treachery,  but  considered  with  herself 
that  she  must  be  cautious,  as  she  could  not  be  so  strong  as  a  man, 
and  he  inflamed  with  liquor.  She  called  to  mind  the  proverb,  that 
with  the  deceitfiil  one  must  use  deceit,  and  determined  to  be  wary, 
as  tmder  such  dif&cult  circumstances  she  had  to  defend  her  chastity. 
Thus  considering,  she  rose  and  said,  "  Prince  !  come  and  sit  on  the 
"couch."  He  answered,  "Chowree,  doyou  sit"  Seeirig  how  beautiful 
she  was,  the  Golo*  was  pleased  :  the  Chowree,  too,  shot  arrow-like 
glances  at  him,  which  pierced  his  breast.  The  Golo  began  to  be  as 
ductile  as  water,  and  the  Chowree  led  him  on  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
"  JSmotee,"  she  said,  "  has  done  well  for  me."  LSI  said,  "  O, 
"  Chowree  I    I  had  told   her  that  if  I  could  find  a  good  caste, 

■  A  vctsd  K>  called,  TesembUne  ■  dock  in  fonn. 

*  It  appeuT  that  Lll,  thonfh  the  loa  of  an  office  holdiii|[  high  disnities,  wai  of 
the  cute  called  Golo'or  Khnw&i,  whn  are  eilher  slaves  or  desceudanti  of  Ihem, 
tbowh  stmictiiDCi  appcantcd  to  the  nuHt  impoTtant  situations.  \  I  ^ 
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"  beautiful,  clever,  young  woman,  I  would  keep  her  as  a  mistress ;  you 
!'  are  just  what  I  wanted  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire."  The 
Cbowree  then  knew  that  it  was  a  courtezan  that  had  thus  deceived 
her  exceedingly,  bringing  her  and  him  together  by  force.  Seeing  the 
"  duck "  and  cup  which  141  had  brought  with  him,  and  reflecting 
that  he  was  already  excited  with  liquor,  she  took  the  "  duck  "  and 
cup  from  his  hand,  and  filling  the  cup  full,  extended  it  towards  him, 
saying,  "  Prince  1  take  a  cup  from  my  hand"  Then  Lil  answered, 
"  This  is  very  strong,  and  I  have  already  drunk  much.  Do  you  give  me 
"  another  cup,  then  ?  No,  no,  we  must  talk  together."  The  Chowree 
said,  "  What  matters  talking,  do  not  push  back  my  hand  the  first 
"  time  I  offer  it  you;  receive  what  I  present;  I  am  urgentyou  should 
"  do  this."  When  she  said  so  much,  he  took  the  cup  and  emptied 
it,  and  then,  with  trembling  hand,  filling  it  again,  offered  it  to  the 
Chowree.  She,  drawing  her  veil  over  her,  poured  the  liquor  out  on 
her  bodice.  She  filled  again,  and  seeing  that  the  Golo  had  rechned 
bis  person,  but  was  not  yet  fully  intoxicated,  she  gave  him  the  cup 
again.  While  in  the  act  of  drinking  he  fell  along  the  couch,  clench- 
ing his  teeth.  The  Chowree  knew  then  that  he  was  so  much  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  helpless.  She  immediately  got  up,  and  taking  his  own 
sword,  cut  his  throat ;  then  she  took  the  coverlet  off  the  couch  and 
rolled  him  up  in  it  Beneath  the  window  was  the  king's  road  :  she 
threw  the  bundle  into  it.  It  became  midnight,  and  the  watchmen 
arrived  on  their  rounds  ;  they  saw  the  bundle  lying  before  them,  and 
supposed  that  some  thieves  had  broken  into  a  merchant's  house,  and 
bemg  alarmed  by  them,  had  thrown  down  the  bundle,  and  made  off. 
They  fancied  they  would  get  praise  from  the  castellan,  so  they  lifted 
up  the  bundle,  which  they  found  very  heavy.  They  said  to  each 
other,  "Let  us  not  open  it  now;  at  sunrise  the  owner  will  come 
"  for  his  property  and  to  trace  the  footmarks  of  the  thieves,  therefore 
"  let  us  put  the  bundle  as  it  is  at  the  castellan's  guard-house ;  in  the 
"  morning  we  will  tell  him,"  Now  all  this  time  the  Chowree  sat  in 
the  upper  room  prepared  to  defend  her  life  as  resolutely  as  she 
might 

Now  as  to  Jug  Dev:  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  having  hired  ahouse 
and  made  his  arrangements,  he  went  to  the  tank  where  he  had  left 
his  bride  and  the  horses.  He  saw  there  the  track  of  cars  and  horses, 
and  understood  that  some  one  had  deceived  the  Chowree,  and 
carried  her  off.  He  went  to  the  coturt  to  tell  what  happened 
At  the  stable  yard,  in  front  of  the  court,  the  master  of  the  horse  was 
seated  Jug  Dev  arriving  there,  that  officer  thought  within  himself, 
"  This  is  a  worthy  chieC"    He  rose  and  embraced  him,  and  asked 
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"  Whence  are  you  come?"  Jug  Dev  said,  "  I  come  in  the  hope  of 
"getting  a  loaf  of  bread  here.  I  am  a  Funqir  RajpooL"  The 
roaster  of  the  horse  said,  "  If  you  can  overlook  these  horses  we  may 
"  live  together,  and  you  shall  have  pay  and  your  food."  Jug  Dev's 
heart  and  thoughts  were  not  there ;  but  he  thought  the  officer  might 
introduce  him,  and  when  he  promised  to  bring  him  into  the  king's 
presence,  he  remained  with  him,  though  much  distressed  in  mind.  - 
However, 

"  One  moment  lessening,  one  moment  increasing, 
"  No'v  a  half-moon,  now  a  crescent, 
"  Destiny  has  not  given  to  the  moon 
"  All  day*  alike." 

He  considered,  "It  is  bad,  but  what  can  be  done."  When  evening 
came  he  fed  the  horses.  The  master  of  the  horse  brought  dishes  for 
dinner  froin  his  own  house;  but  Jug  Dev  had  no  appetite;  still  he 
I^etended  to  eat  before  the  officer,  and  returned  the  disk  All  ntght 
be  ttmibled  and  tossed  upon  his  bed.  At  last  the  day  broke.  The 
castellan,  Doongurshee,  came  to  the  guard-house.  The  watchmen, 
paying  obeisance,  showed  him  the  bundle,  saying  that  they  had  it 
&om  thieves,  who  had  run  away  during  the  night  The  castellan 
was  pleased  at  the  capture;  he  said,  "Open  the  bundle  and  see 
"  what  is  in  it,"  The  servants  quickly  began  to  do  so ;  when  they 
cane  to  the  third  fold  they  saw  blood.  They  all  started,  and  hasten- 
ing to  open  the  bundle,  they  found  that  a  man  had  been  killed  and 
ToUed  up  in  it  Then  Doongurshee  recognized  the  corpse,  and  said, 
"  Ah !  that  is  surely  LAlro !  how  dear  was  he  to  my  heart  I  he  Is  just 
"  as  he  was— drest  in  his  ornaments."  The  castellan  beat  his  breast, 
"  and  said  to  his  servants.  Run,  get  news,  truly  this  is  your  young  lord 
"  Lai's  face."  They  said,  "  He  is  sleeping  at  home."  They  sent  to 
inquire  of  his  eunuch,  who  said  that  he  had  gone  to  the  courtezan, 
Jamotee's  house,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  Thither  the  men  ran  and 
enquired  of  the  courtezan.  She  said  he  was  safely  asleep  in  the 
upper  room.  They  told  her  to  wake  and  call  him.  The  maid  then 
went  and  called,  "  Wake  the  prince,  Chowree,  and  send  him  here." 
Then  the  Chowree  angrily  said,  "  Wretched  prostitute !  the  mo- 
"  ment  that  father  of  yours  came  I  killed  him,  tied  him  in  a  bundle, 
"and  threw  him  into  the  road.  Have  you  dared  to  play  off  such  a  trick 
"  upon  the  daughter  of  a  Chowra  !  Wretch  I  when  the  prince,  my 
'*  husband,  comes  to  know  of  it,  you  will  suffer.  Other  women  nuty 
"  act  like  courtezans  and  have  friends ;  but,  may  Narlyun  destroy 
*'  your  house  ?   was  it  into  my  presence  that  you  dared  to  send  a 
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"  Goto,  a  Golo  fit  to  sit  outside  my  door !  was  it  upon  me  that  you 
"  dared  cause  him  to  cast  an  eye  1"  Hearing  this,  the  courtezan  felt 
ready  to  expire.  The  servants  running,  told  the  castellan,  "Some 
Chowree  Rajpootnee  has  killed  the  young  lord."  Then  the  castellan, 
taking  two  hundred  men  with  him,  went  to  JSmotee,  the  courtezan's 
house,  and  ascendfed  to  the  upper  floor.  The  door  of  the  room  where 
the  Chowree  was,  was  closed  Armly ;  but  in  the  back  wall  there  ivas  a 
window  large  enough  to  admit  one  man  at  a  time.  Placing  a  ladder, one 
of  the  servants  ascended,  and  looked  into  the  room.  The  Chowree 
struck  him  with  her  sword — his  head  fell  into  the  room,  and  his  trunk 
outside  J  in  the  same  way  she  slew  five  or  six  men ;  but  no  one  was  able 
to  kill  her.  They  all  began  to  tremble.  The  story  got  abroad,  and  it 
became  known  to  Sidh  Raj  Jesingh  that  a  trick  had  been  played  oiT 
upon  a  Chowree  Rajpootnee,  and  that  the  castellan's  son,  and  four 
or  five  others,  had  been  slain  by  her  ;  also  that  she  defended  heiself, 
shut  up  in  an  upper  room.  The  king  said,  "  Run  quickly,  and  give 
"  orders  that  no  one  interfere  with  her  until  I  come  ;  I  will  be  there 
"  immediately."  Sidh  Raj,  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted ;  the  master 
of  the  horse  and  Jug  Dev  making  obeisance.  The  raja  was  surprised 
when  he  saw  Jug  Dev,  and  thought  within  himself,  "  That  is  a  good 
looking  chief ;  but  I  never  saw  him  before."  Jug  Dev  rode  before 
the  raja,  who  kept  looking  at  him  all  the  way  to  Jamotee's  house. 
The  soldiers  made  way  among  the  crowd.  The  king  ascended, 
followed  by  the  master  of  the  horse  and  Jug  Dev.  Then  Jye  Singh 
said,  "  Daughter  Chowree  I  tell  me  where  is  your  family  residence, 
"  where  your  father-in-law,  and  who  is  it  you  are  married  to  ?"  The 
Chowree  looked  and  knew  that  it  was  some  great  chieftain ;  she  said, 
"  Sire  1  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Chowra,  Beeij's  sister,  married  to  the 
"  younger  son  of  Oodayidit  Purmir,  lord  of  Dhir."  Then  the  raja 
said,  "  Daughter  Chowree!  why  have  you  slain  my  men?"  She 
answered  angrily,  "  Sire  I  this  wretch  brought  me  here  to  deceive  me, 
"  and  then  a  Golo  came  to  violate  my  chastity;  therefore,  sire !  I 
"  killed  him.  I  am  a  Rajpoot's  daughter ;  I  will  kill  many  more 
"  before  I  fall,  I  will  fight  till  I  die.  God  will  do  as  he  pleases; 
"  The  prince,  my  husband,  too,  b  in  the  city."  At  that  moment  Jug 
Dev,  stepping  forward  in  front  of  the  raja,  said,  "Chowree!  open 
"  the  door.  You  have  suffered  much  calamity."  Then  the  Chowree, 
recognizing  Jug  DeVs  voice,  opened  the  door,  and  threw  herself  into 
his  arms.  The  raja  knew  that  this  must  be  Jug  Dev.  Then  Jye 
Singh  said  to  the  Chowree,  "You  are  my  adopted  daughter."  He 
called  to  his  attendants,  and  said,  "  Bring  a  chariot  and  ten  maidens, 
"  and  take  these  to  a  handsome  house."    Then  Doongurshee,  the 
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castellaxi,  came  up  and  petitioned, — "  Mighty  sovereign  !  prosperity 
"  to  you  !  What  order  are  you  giving  in  regard  to  the  spoiler  of  my 
"  house?"  The  king  said,  "  This  daughter  Chowrcc  did  but  protect  her 
"  chastity.  When  a  Golo  seeks  to  make  a  harlot  of  the  wife  or 
"  daughter  of  a  Rajpoot,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  punishment  Was  it 
"  for  a  bad  purpose  that  I  entrusted  the  city  to  your  care  ?"  Then 
he  ordered  that  the  fool  should  be  dismissed  from  the  castellanship, 
and  forbidden  the  royal  presence.  Soon  after  he  confiscated  his  pro- 
perty, and  punished' him,  turning  him  out  of  the  country,  and  giving 
his  house  up  to  be  plundered.  Thus  he  made  the  castellan  an 
example  to  others.  Afterwards  Sidh  RSj  arrested  the  courtezans,  and 
cut  off  the  noses  of  the  whole  of  them,  shavmg  their  heads,  and 
setting  them  upon  Seetul&'s  steed,'  and  thus  parading  them  round  the 
city,  he  expelled  them,  and  gave  up  their  houses  to  be  plundered. 

Pbcing  the  Chowree  in  a  car,  with  ten  damsels  to  wait  upon  her, 
the  king  established  her  in  a  handsome  mansion.  Jye  Singh  himself 
conducted  her  thither,  he  presented  to  her  also  an  old  eunuch  for  a 
steward,  and  stored  her  house  with  provisions  for  a  year,  and  fur- 
niture in  proportion  to  the  establishment  He  gave  her,  too,  a  strong 
doorkeeper,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary  for  her  suite,  and  again 
declared  that  he  had  adopted  her  for  his  daughter.  Then,  taking  Jug 
Dev  with  him,  he  went  to  the  court.  There  he  seated  himself  and 
b^an  to  make  various  enquiries  of  Jug  TJev.  The  raja  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  Jug  Dev ;  he  caused  him  to  dine  with  him.  When 
nine  o'clock  arrived,  he  presented  a  dress  of  honor  with  bracelets,  a 
pearl  necklace,  a  collar,  a  turban  ornament  of  jewels,  and  dismissed 
him.  Jug  Dev  went  home,  and  embraced  the  Chowree.  He  gave 
her  his  pearl  necklace,  and  said  to  her,  "  You  have  got  us  quickly 
"  introduced  to  the  king,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  delay  of 
"  ten  or  twenty  days.  We  must  have  sent  our  respects  by  some  third 
"  party."  Thus  they  talked  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  till  it  be- 
came night. 

The  Chowree,  having  taken  the  puteevnit  vow,  had  eaten  nothing, 
therefore  she  rose  at  three  in  the  morning  and  began  to  prepare 
breakfast,  and  set  water  to  boil.  When  all  was  ready  she  awukened 
Prince  Jug  Dev;  he  said,  "  Why  so  quick  to-day?"  The  Chowree 
represented  that  the  raja  would  send  for  him  ;  "  He  has  been  talking 
"  with  you,  so  he  will  not  be  without  you  for  a  minute  all  day.  You 
"  know  the  vow  I  have  taken,  I  am  fasting  from  yesterday  ;  do  you 
'^  therefore,  bathe,  and  I  will  then  eat"    Jug  Dev  said  she  was  right; 

'  SeeiaU  U  the  eaditas  (rf  the  sdmU  pox,  ud  ii  nippoieil  to  ride  upon  a  donkef. 
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he  rose  and  bathed,  and  the  two  breakfasted  together.  At  that  time 
an  usher  came,  bringing  a  horse  with  him,  and  began  to  call  out  at 
the  door.  Jug  Dev,  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  came  to  the  door,  and, 
mounting  the  horse,  rode  to  the  court.  The  raja,  rising,  received 
him  with  respect  They  talked  together  of  old  stories.  The  king 
enquired,  "  Will  you  take  service  with  me  ?"  Jug  Dev  answered, 
''  It  was  to  earn  a  loaf  of  bread  that  I  came  out  from  home."  The 
raja  said,  "  Will  you  take  a  grant  of  land  (putta),  or  wiU  you  be  paid 
"  at  a  fixed  rate  ?"  Jug  Dev  said,  "  Your  Majesty,  I  prefer  receiving 
"  fixed  pay ;  I  will  serve  for  a  thousand  crowns  a  day.  Place  me  in 
"  whatever  post  there  is  most  danger ;  if  I  refuse  I  am  no  Rajpoot" 
The  king  said,  "  Very  good ;"  then,  calling  the  treasurer,  he  gave 
orders :  "  Pay  daily  to  Jug  Dev  two  thousand  crowns  from  the 
"  treasury,  sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month — do  not  let  there  be  any 
"  difficulty  about  this  payment"  Again  the  king  gave  Jug  Devadress 
of  honor,  and  having  caused  a  deed  to  be  written,  w»d  affixed  his 
seal  to  it,  he  presented  it  to  him. 

^Vhen  he  luid  dismissed  him,  the  great  chiefs  of  Puttun  began  to 
grumble  among  themselves,  saying,  "  Why  has  the  king  taken  this 
"fellow  into  his  service?"  They  began  to  say  also,  "As  the  sun 
"  rises  he  gives  to  a  single  man  two  thousand  crowns  I  How  will 
"  this  one  alone  defeat  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  horsemen  ?"  The 
raja,  however,  continued  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  Jug  Dev; 
he  used  to  place  him  beside  or  opposite  to  himself,  and  never  gave  him 
leave  without  making  him  a  present.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  son  was  bom  to  Jug  Dev,  whom  he 
named  Jug  Dhuwul ;  and,  three  years  afterwards,  another  son  was 
bom,  whom  he  named  Beej  Dhuwul.  The  young  princes  were  very 
much  petted  by  the  king,  who  was  fond  of  giving  presents  to  children 
and  simple  people  who  made  odd  remarks  in  their  simplicity.  That 
king  spent  also  a  thousand  a  day  in  virtuous  gifts.  How  shall  the 
bard  not  record  this,  for,  "The  spiritual  preceptor's  name,  and  the 
"  benefactor's,  to  remember,  is  one  of  the  six  vows"? 

The  elder  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  five  years  and  the  younger 
that  of  two  years.  At  that  time  the  month  of  Bhddrapud  came 
round.  The  nights  were  darkened  with  clouds,  the  rain  feU  from  the 
sky,  the  frogs  croaked,  the  pea-fowl  screamed,  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
sparrow-hawk  was  heard,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen, — 
such  was  the  night  in  fihSdrapud,  making  the  coward's  heart  tremble. 
On  such  a  night  as  this,  a  noise  reached  the  king's  ear  :  it  was  like 
the  sound  of  four  women  singing  joyfiil  songs  in  the  eastern  direction, 
and  of  four  other  women  lamenting  at  a  short  distance  from  them. 
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The  king  called  to  the  guard,  and  asked  who  was  awake.  Jug  Dev 
made  answer — "Your  majesty  1  have  you  any  command?"  The  raja 
said,  "Jug  Dev,  have  you  not  gone  home?"  The  prince  said,  "How 
"  could  I  go  without  being  dismissed  ?"  The  king  said,  "  Well,  then, 
"  go  home  now,"  Jug  Dev  said,  "  Your  majesty  I  what  order  have 
"  you  for  the  guard ;  when  I  have  executed  it  I  will  go  home."  The 
king  enquired,  "What  noises  are  those  that  we  hear?"  Jug  Dev 
said,  "There  are  some  women  singing  songs,  and  there  are  others 
"  making  lamentation."  The  king  said,  "  Bring  me  intelligence  who 
"  is  sin^ng  and  who  lamenting  In  the  morning  let  me  hear  about 
"  the  matter."  Jug  Dev,  paying  obeisance,  putting  his  shield  on  his 
head,  taking  his  sword  in  his  hand,  went  out  alone.  The  king  thought 
within  himself — "  Bhikdiapud  nights  are  dangerous,  let  us  see  whether 
"  he  goes  or  not"  Thus  considering,  wrapping  a  dark  dress  round 
iiim,  Sidh  Rij  followed  Jug  Dev.  Several  chiefs  were  on  guard  there : 
the  king  calling  to  them,  asked  what  chief  was  there.  Each  gave  his 
name.  Then  Sidh  Raj  said,  "  The  king  desires  you  to  bring  news  of 
"  the  women,  some  of  whom  are  singing  and  others  lamenting,  in  the 
"  eastern  direction."  One  of  the  chiefs  said,  "  Let  him  send  the  man 
"  who  receives  two  thousand  daily,  and  presents  also.  Has  he  been 
"  drawing  his  pay  all  this  time  for  nothing?"  The  king  heard  this. 
Some  chiefs,  however,  said- — "  We  will  bring  the  king  intelligence," 
Then,  as  they  lay  in  their  pallets,  they  said  one  to  anodier,  "  My  lord, 
"  get  up,  get  up !"  However,  ^er  making  a  noise  with  their  anns, 
and  causing  their  shields  to  clash,  they  fell  asleep  again. 

Meanwhile,  Jug  Dev  went  on  towards  the  east,  to  where  the 
nnging  appeared  to  be — Sidh  Raj  following  him.  Jug  Dev  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  city ;  the  door-keeper  opened  the  wicket  and  let 
him  out  Sidh  Rilj  said,  "  I  am  the  chiefs  henchman,  let  me  go  out 
"  toa"  He,  too,  passed  out  Jug  Dev  advanced  to  where  the 
women  were  lamenting,  and  s^d  to  them,  "  Who  are  you  ?  Are  yoa 
"  mortals,  or  wives  of  Devs,  or  are  you  Bhootnees,  or  Pretnees,  or 
"Siddhs,  or  Sheckoturs?'  Why  are  you  lamenting  with  so  much 
"  grief  at  this  midnight  time  ?  Tell  me  what  calamity  it  is  that  you 
**  suffer."  They  said,  "  Approach,  son  Jug  Dev !  wherefore  are  you 
"  come  here  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  am  come  to  enquire  the  cause  of  your 
"  making  lamentation,"  They  said  again,  "  We  are  the  Fates  of 
"  Puttun.  The  stroke  of  ten  to-morrow  morning  is  the  time  of 
"  Sidh  R£j  Jcsingh's  death.  It  is  on  that  account  we  are  lamenting. 
"  Who  will  perform  service,  worship,  presenUtion  of  gifts  or 
"  sacrifices  ?  We  must  needs  lament."  The  king  heard  what  thqr 
>  Varioot  female  gobUns.  i   CitH>t^le 
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said  from  where  he  stood  in  concealment  Jug  Dev  said,  "  But 
"  who  is  it  that  is  singii^  ?  "  The  Fates  said,  "  Go  and  enquire  of 
"  themselves."  Jug  Dev  went,  and  paying  obeisance,  said, 
"  You  sing  songs  of  good  news.  Who  is  your  king,  and  what 
"  pleases  you  that  you  are  thus  singing  ?  "  They  said,  "  We  are  the 
"  Fates  of  Delhi.  We  are  come  for  Sidh  Rlj  Jesingh  :  see,  there  is 
*'  the  chariot  That  is  why  we  sing."  Jug  Dev  said,  "  When  will 
"  he  meet  his  death  ? "  The  Fates  said,  "  In  the  morning,  at  the 
"  time  when  he  prepares  for  worship,  and  putting  on  the  dress  of 
"  yellow  silk,  stands  on  the  platform,  we  will  strike  him  so  that  he 
"  shall  leave  the  body."  Then  Jug  Dev  said,  "  In  these  times  there 
"  is  no  king  such  as  Sidh  Row :  by  what  religious  observance,  gif^ 
"  or  vow,  or  by  what  other  means  can  he  escape  and  be  released 
"from  calamity?"  They  said,  "There  is  but  one  way  of  escape 
"  for  him ;  if  any  chief  who  is  equal  to  the  king  will  cut  off  his 
"  head  and  give  it  us,  then  Sidh  Row  Jesingh's  life  will  be  pro- 
"  longed."  Jug  Dev  said,  "Will  my  head  avail,  that  receiving  it  you 
"  may  prolong  Sidh  Row's  life  and  royalty  ?  If  so,  I  am  ready."  The 
Fates  assented.  "  If  you  make  an  offering  of  your  own  life,  Sidh  Row 
"  will  escape,"  Then  Jug  Dev  said,  "Give  me  leave  for  a  few 
"  moments ;  I  will  make  the  matter  known  to  my  wife,  and,  having 
"  obtained  her  assent,  will  return."  The  Fates  laughed  scornfully  : 
"  No  wife  would  consent  to  her  husband's  dying ;  but  go  and  aik 
"  and  return  speedily."  Jug  Dev  turned  himself  homewards.  Sidh 
Row  said  within  himself,  "  Let  me  see  whether  he  will  return  or  not, 
"and  what  the  Chowree  will  say."  He  followed  him.  Jug  Dev, 
returning,  entered  his  house  and  ascended  into  the  upper  room  ;  he 
embraced  the  Chowree.  Sidh  Row  Jesingh  heard  the  conversation 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  They  sat  together  as  usual  Jug 
Dev  said,  "  Chowree  I  there  is  a  matter  of  this  kind."  The  Chowree, 
joining  the  palms  of  her  hands,  said,  "  IVhat  orders  has  my  lord  ?  " 
Then  Jug  Dev  told  her  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning,  and 
said,  "I  am  come  to  ask  your  permission."  The  Chowree  said, 
"  A  day  of  prosperity,  a  night  prosperous  1  It  was  for  such  a  d^y 
"  that  we  were  enjoying  our  livelihood.  Give  it  them :  it  is  for  the 
"  life  that  subsistence,  grants,  and  lands  are  given.  You  have  de- 
"  termined  well ;  such  is  the  duty  of  a  Rajpoot.  If  Sidh  Row  live 
"  and  reign,  all  is  well ;  if  not,  what  use  would  life  be  1  But,  my 
"  prince,  I  have  one  petition.  Why  should  I  survive  ;  for  six  hours' 
"  existence,  why  should  I  undergo  so  much  calamity?'  I  will  offer 
>  She  meant  to  codtcj  that  she  would  burn  with  her  hubuid's  coipse  in 
any  cvcDt. 
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"my  life  with  yours."  Jug  Dev  said,  "Bui  the  children,  what  will 
"  become  of  them?"  The  Chowree  said,  "Let  them  be  offerings 
"  at  the  same  time."  Then  Jug  Dev  said,  "  If  it  be  so,  let  us  not 
"  delay."  Jug  Dev  took  the  elder  child  by  the  hand  and  descended  ; 
the  Chowree  followed  him.  Sidli  Row  Jestngh  was  filled  with 
astonishment,  He  said,  "  Welt  done  1  Rajpoot,  and  well  done  1  Raj- 
"  pootncc."  The  four  went  on  in  front,  the  king  following  them  to 
see  irtuit  would  happen.  Jug  Dev  and  the  Chowree  approached  the 
Fates.  They  said,  "  Jug  Dev,  is  your  head  ready  to  be  offered  ? " 
He  said,  "  For  my  head  how  many  years  will  you  grant  Sidh  Row  7  " 
They  said,  "  He  shall  reign  twelve  years."  Again  Jug  Dev  asked — 
"The  lives  of  the  Chowree  and  the  boys  are  of  equal  value  with 
"mine;  for  the  four  grant  Sidh  Row  forly-eight  years;  I  will  offer 
"  the  four  lives."  The  Fates  said,  ".So  be  it."  The  ChowTee  first 
presented  her  lirst-bom  son.  Jug  Dev,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  off 
the  child's  head,  and  prepared  to  offer  the  second  boy.  Then  the 
Fates  restrained  him:  "Jug  Dev,  we  have  granted  you  the  forty-eight 
"  years,  and  your  wife  and  children,"  They  sprinkled  ambrosia 
Dpon  the  corpse  of  the  elder  child,  and  the  boy  rose  alive.  'I'he 
Fates  laughed  and  said,  "  Yours  and  your  wife's  faithfulness  we  have 
"  seen  to  be  great"  Placing  their  hands'  on  the  childrens'  heads, 
they  gave  them  to  the  Chowree,  They  said,  "  Jug  Dev,  for  your 
"  fidelity  we  have  granted  Sidh  Row  forty-eight  years  of  royalty." 
They  dismissed  him.  Jug  Dev  and  the  Chowree  made  obeisance, 
and,  taking  the  two  children,  returned  home.  The  king  perceiving  . 
the  fidelity  of  Jug  Uev,  and  the  Chowree's  devotion  to  her  husband, 
was  very  much  delighted.  He  returned  to  his  palace  and  lay  down. 
As  he  lay  he  reflected  in  his  mind  :  "  Well  done  1  Jug  Dt-v,  you  have 
"  procured  for  roe  forty-eight  years  of  royalty."  Sleep  did  not  close 
hb  eyes.  After'four  in  the  morning,  the  usher,  having  come,  called 
Jug  Dev.  He  arose  and  bathed,  and  worshipped  the  Supreme 
Lord,  and  taking  the  Divine  name,  made  a  mark  on  his  forehead. 
At  break  of  day  he  came  to  the  king.  Sidh  Row  was  seated  in  the 
court  when  Jug  Dev  entered.  Rising  from  his  royal  cushion,  he 
embraced  him ;  placing  a  second  cushion  beside  him,  he  with 
u^ncy  compelled  him  to  be  seated  thereon.  He  sent  for  the 
chiefs  whom  he  had  commanded  to  bring  intelligence,  and  enquired 
of  them  what  news  ihey  had  procured  during  tiie  night.  They  said. 
"  There  were  four  Mows'  in  two  carts ;  in  the  one  cart  they  had  had 

■  S|BritiuI  preccpton  itill  impose  hand*  upon  their  disirtplvii,  as  uT  old  it  ii  saki 
wat  done  br  Uen  and  other  supernal  beings. 

•  A  Mow  it  a  penon  who  ba*  left  home  anJ  become  (ai^nl,  in  consequence  ol 
■  bmin;  or  othei  diMiCM. 
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"  a  son  bom  to  them  and  were  singing,  in  the  other  they  had  lost  a 
"  son  and  were  lamenting."  Sidh  R9j,  hearing  the  chieftains'  stoty, 
laughed  contemptuously  and  said,  "You  are  chieftains  worth  a 
"hundred  thousand ^  great  pillars  you  are;  if  you  cannot  bring 
"  intelligence,  who  can  bring  it ! "  Then,  turning  to  Jug  Dev,  he 
said,  "  Do  you  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  night"  Jug  Dev  said, 
"  It  must  be  as  the  chieftains  have  related."  The  kit^  said  again, 
"  Do  you  tell  the  whole,  even  as  it  happened ;  I  have  heard  all" 
Jug  Dev  said,  "  If  I  had  seen  any  thing,  I  could  relate  it — I  do  not 
"  know  how  to  make  up  a  tale."  Then,  having  proved  Jug  Dev's 
generosity,  and  witnessed  his  forritude,  Sidh  R&j  Jesingh  said  — 
"  O !  chieftains,  brothers,  nobles,  listen  to  the  tale.  The  first  watch 
"  this  morning  was  the  hour  appointed  for  my  death  ;  but  now,  for 
"  forty-ei^ht  years,  I  enjoy  royalty  at  the  gift  of  Jug  Dev.  His  two 
"  sons,  his  own,  and  his  consort's  heads  for  me  he  offered  to  the 
"  Fates ;  the  elder  child's  head  was  actually  offered.  Beholding  the 
"  valor  and  fidelity  of  this  noble,  and  the  devotedness  of  his  wife, 
"  the  Fates  gave  die  whole  back  again,  and  presented  my  life  also. 
"  This  day  forth  I  reign  at  the  gift  of  Prince  Jug  Dev.  You  are 
"  telling  falsehoods,  thinking  to  obtain  some  advantage ;  but  I  saw 
"  this  thing  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  my  ears.  You  grumble 
"  at  the  pay  given  to  him ;  but  if  I  were  to  pay  him  a  hundred 
*'  thousand  every  day,  or  ten  millions  even,  I  could  not  get  such  a 
"  Rajpoot  as  he  is."  After  thus  saying,  he  gave  to  Jug  Dev  the 
cocoa-nut  of  his  elder  daughter,  and  with  it  two  thousand  villages. 
For  their  personal  expenses  also  he  gave  five  hundred  villages.  He 
presented  Jug  Dev  with  bracelets,  a  pearl  necklace,  a  turban 
ornament,  and  numerous  jewels,  and  dismissed  him.  Jug  Dev 
returning  home,  told  what  had  happened  to  the  Chowree.  She 
said, "You  are  a  lord,  in  your  female  apartments- iliere  should  be 
"  two  or  four,  you  have  done  well,  the  connection  is  a  great  one" 
Then  Jug  Dev,  discovering  an  auspicious  day,  completed  the 
marriage.  People  looked  upon  Sdh  Klj  and  jug  Dev  as  equals. 
Thus  enjoying  happiness,  they  passed  two  or  three  years. 

In  Bhoojnugger,  where  Raja  Phool  reigned,  his  son  LSkhft  had  a 
son  PhooC  who  hiad  two  daughters.  Once  on  a  time  he  considered 
that  his  daughters  were  old  enough  to  be  married,  and  therefore 
detennined  to  find  them  bridegrooms.  Calling  his  minister,  he 
aaked  his  advice  as  to  sending  the  cocoa-nut  to  Sidh  R&j  Jesingh. 
The  JhSrejee's  cocoa-nut  accordingly  arrived  at  Puttun.  Sidh  Row, 
preparing  the  marriage  cavalcade,  took  Jug  Dev  and  other  great 
chieftains  with  him,  and  setting  out,  reached  Bhoojnugger.  They 
were  received  with  great  joy,  and  brought  into  the  city.     Kaja  Phcol 
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had  already  been  informed  of  Jug  Dev's  pedigree ;  the  minister  also 
refreshed  his  memory  on  the  subject,  saying,  "  He  is  a  great  Rajpoot, 
"  a  warrior,  and  a  man  of  fortitude, — give  the  younger  princess  to 
"  him."  Her  name  was  Phoo!  Mutee:  Jug  Dev  received  the  cocoa- 
nut  for  her :  Sidh  Row,  the  Solunkhee,  and  Jug  Dev,  the  PurraSr, 
married  the  two  JhSrejees  at  the  house  of  Raja  PhooL  After 
receiving  the  usual  presents,  they  were  given  leave,  and  returned  to 
Puttun  ;  they  lived  in  comfort  many  days.  At  that  time  the  usual 
onbassy  from  her  father's  house  came  to  take  the  Chowree  to  visit 
her  parents  ;  she,  having  obtained  Jug  Dev's  permission,  carrying  the 
boys  with  her,  went  to  her  father's  house.' 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  of  Jug  Dev  is  rather  marvellous  than 
interesting.  The  hard  relates  in  detail  how  his  hero  laid  Sidh  Rij 
nnder  further  obligations,  by  fighting  with  and  conquering  a  Kill 
Bbeiruv  (or  demon),  who  had  Mien  in  love  with  his  JhSrejee  queen. 
U'e  are  also  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  Jug  Dev  surpassed  his 
master  in  a  contest  of  generosity,  by  giving  his  head  to  Chimoonda 
mother,  when  that  Devee  appe^:^  at  the  court  in  the  disguise  of  a 
bard'i  wife  begging  alms.  It  appears  that  Sidh  Rij  vas  after  this 
angry  with  Jug  Dev,  because  he  had  "  put  him  beneath  his  feet  and 
"  diminished  his  &me  in  the  world ; "  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  anger  that  he  advanced  against  Dh&r.  Jug  Dev,  upon 
becoming  informed  of  this  intention  of  the  king's,  determined  to  quit 
hisMTTice,  for  as  the  proverb  has  it, — 

"  When  there  is  ■  Punnir  there  is  Dhir. 
"  Aitd  where  there  is  DhSr  there  is  >  Punnir. 
"  WllhonI  Dhir  the  Punnfc  is  nothing, 
"  So  without  the  Vuini£r  is  Dhar." 

Jug  Dev,  therefore,  returning  home,  took  counsel  with  the  JhSrejee. 
"  Hke  king  has  conceived  enmity  against  us ;  there  is  no  advantage 
"  in  remaining  here  any  longer  ;  we  will  not  remain,  though  the  king 
"  entreat  us ;  we  have  tried  our  fortune."  The  Rinee  said,  "  Your 
"  bme  has  been  spread  abroad  royally,  and  you  have  attained  great 
"  boaor.  Do  you  now  j^oceed  home,  and  embrace  your  father  and 
■  mother.  I,  too,  will  pay  my  respects  to  ray  father-in-law  and 
"  mother-in-law.  Yotir  relations  will  say,  '  the  prince  has  struck  out 
"'aname;'  therefore  let  us  examine  the  omens  and  set  out."    Then 

»  It  U 
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pramBptioo  he  wouS  draw  apou  hij^Tf  the  ntiger  of  all  ooDcetned. 
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Jug  Dev  sent  for  the  astrolt^er,  and  ascertaining  the  auspicious  hour, 
caused  his  tents  to  be  pitched  outside  the  city.  Meanwhile  the 
ChonTce  too  arrived,  and  embraced  her  husband;  they  enjoyed 
great  happiness.  Jug  Dev  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  she  quickly 
made  ready  to  proceed.  They  placed  all  their  treasure  on  camels, 
and  taking  with  them  their  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  litters,  cattle, 
men-servants  and  maid-servants, —their  whole  household,— they  set 
off.  ^Vhen  the  whole  had  arrived  outside  the  city,  Jug  Dev,  mounting 
his  horse,  went  to  the  king's  presence.  Sidh  RSj,  rising,  said,  "Be 
"  seated  here,"  but  Jug  Dev  replied,  "  Your  majesty,  I  have  served  a 
"  long  time ;  you  must  now  give  me  leave."  The  raja  was  very 
importunate  with  him  to  remain,  but  Jug  Dev  would  not  consent. 
The  ministers  and  officers  .added  their  persuasions,  but  Jug  Dev 
continued  to  demand  permission  to  retire.  At  last,  making  obeisance 
to  the  king  and  to  the  company,  he  retired.  Sidh  Row's  daughter 
embraced  her  parents,  her  brothers,  and  maidens,  and  she  too  with- 
drew. Jug  Dev  set  out  from  Puttun  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
horse  ;  before  him  went  eight  thousand  armed  men.  Travelling  stage 
by  stage  they  reached  Took  Todi.  Messengers  brought  the  news  to 
the  Chowra  Raja  ;  they  demanded  a  present  for  the  news.  Prince 
Beerj  made  ihem  presents;  he  caused  the  royal  drum  and  in- 
struments of  music  to  sound.  The  city  was  adorned,  and  the  prince 
went  out  in  great  pomp  to  meet  them ;  he  embraced  the  whole 
company,  distributing  pearls.  Jug  Dev  remained  there  a  month. 
The  peoi^Ie  had  heard  of  the  events  of  Puttun,  but  the  Chowree 
r^'lated  the  whole  story  again  firom  beginning  to  end.  The  whole 
were  pleased. 

After  a  month  Jug  Dev  took  leave  and  proceeded  to  UhAr.  The 
neivs  had  reached  that  place,  but  they  nevertheless  sent  messengers 
to  announce  their  approach.  The  raja  was  very  much  delighted  : 
he  presented  to  the  messengers  jewels,  armlets,  and  pearls.  Two 
special  messengers  made  the  announcement  to  the  Soiunkhee  lady. 
The  procession  of  welcome  was  prepared  ;  the  city  was  adorned  ; 
Oodaj'Sdit  Raja,  with  litters,  horses,  and  elephants,  went  out  to 
bring  them  in.  Jug  Dev  touched  his  father's  feet ;  he  embraced  his 
brothers,  his  nephews,  the  chiefs,  the  nobles,  the  rajpoots,  the 
ministers,  and  monied-men — every  one  of  them  ;  he  caused  his  two 
sons  to  touch  his  father's  feet.  The  raja  was  very  much  delighted. 
Many  bards  sung  the  fame  of  Jug  Dev.  Thus  they  entered  the  city, 
leceiving  salutations  from  all  sides,  attended  by  a  great  retinue,  with 
nrnied  men,  and  elephants  covered  with  armor.  Jug  Dev  touched 
the  feet  of  his  mother,  the  Soiunkhee  lady;  he  bowed  himself  to  the 
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ground.  His  mother,  laying  her  hands  on  his  head,  and  then 
placing  them  on  her  own,  took  his  sorrows  upon  her,'  The  three 
brides  touched  her  feet.  The  Soiunkhuoee  was  overjoyed  that  she 
had  seen  her  sod  and  his  wives ;  she  said,  "  I  am  fortunate  in  this 
"  world  that  I  have  heard  of  such  deeds  of  my  son  with  my  ears,  and 
"  seen  them  with  my  eyes."  The  children  sat  in  ttieir  grandmother's 
lap.  Then  the  raja,  being  pleased,  said,  "O  son!  you  have  illumined 
"  the  thirty-five  branches  of  the  Purmdrs.  O  son  1  there  has  been 
"  none  like  you,  nor  will  there  be.  You  have  saved  Sidh  Raj  and 
"  preserved  his  life,  and  taken  the  Eheiruv.  You  have  fought  with 
"  the  king,  too,  and  abased  his  pride.  Well  done  the  Solunkhunee, 
"  that  she  gave  birth  to  you, — that  she  bare  such  a  son  in  the  world. 
"  Your  name  has  become  immortal." 

After  this  the  Waghelee  lady,  touching  the  raja's  feet,  began  to 
salute  Jug  Dev.  He,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  "Majee!  my  fame 
"  is  yours — I  belong  to  your  lap."  Thus  the  good  man  forces  good 
out  of  evil  ;— 

"  Think  nol  of  the  faults  of  others, 
"  Thuugh  nu'i  erous  as  the  thorns  uf  Ihe  acacia, 
"  Says  ihe  dark-one ;  think  of  their  virtues, — 
"  That  (he  tcee  has  no  tboms  in  its  Ehadoff." 

Thus  reflecting,  he  touched  the  W^ghelee's  feet  and  embraced 
Rindhuwul ;  the  brides,  too,  paid  their  respects  to  them  both. 

Soon  after,  Raja  Oodiyadit  suffered  from  disease  so  violently,  that 
he  felt  he  could  not  survive.  He  sent  for  all  the  nobles,  and  for  Jug 
Dev  and  Rindhuwul.  Before  them  all  he  said,  "  I  give  the  kingly 
"  mark  to  Jug  Dev,  and  entrust  him  with  the  royal  authority,"  To 
Rindhumit  he  assigned  a  hundred  villages,  urging  him  much  to  be 
obedient  to  Jug  Dev;  he  aUo  recommended  Rindhuwul  to  Jug 
Dev's  protection.  Having  thus  seated  Jug  Dev  on  the  throne,  the 
raja  went  to  Dev-lok.  The  Wiighelee  and  Solunkhunee  became 
sutces.     Raja  Jug  Dev  ruled. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen  that  he  left  home,  and  he  served  Sidh 
Rij  eighteen  years.  After  mounting  the  throne  he  reigned  fifty-two 
years ;  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  At  last  he  placed  Prince 
Jug  Dhuwul  on  the  throne,  and  himself  went  to  Dev-lok,  The 
Chowra,  the  Solunkhee,  and  the  J  hSreja  ladies  with  great  joy  became 
sutees,  and  accompanied  their  lord  to  paradise. 

Thus,  concludes  the  bard,  have  1  related  the  good  tale-    This 

le  chapter  on  niairiage 
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story  of  Jug  Dev's  listening  to,  truth,  absence  of  anger,  valor,  firm- 
ness, exploits,  wisdom,  generosity  will  spring  up  abundantly.  In 
this  world,  when  Rows  and  Rlnis'  hear  the  stoiy,  tlieir  want  of 
coarage,  their  meanness  and  little -mi  ndedness  will  be  dispelled; 
they  will  never  fall  into  calamity.  Considering  this  matter,  readers 
will  peruse,  poets  will  recite,  chieftains  will  listen.  They  will  receive 
such  joy  as  those  who  dwell  in  th&  City  of  Immortality. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  illustrious  Jug  Dev  Furm&r, — the  fiill  of 
^■alor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
rA  khengAr, 


The  author  of  Prubundh  Chintiimunee  mentions  that  Sidh  Rij  sent 
an  army  against  an  AlU£[  R3n£,  or  shepherd  king,  named  Ij^Q^^un, 
which  laid  siege  to  Wurddhumin,  now  Wudw4n,  and  other  towns, 
but   sustained   many  repulses.     Sidh  RSj  at   length  set  forth   in 

^     person,  and  through  the  treachery  of  the  RilnS's  sister's  son,  seized 

'.  that  prince,  and  put  him  to  death.     His  queen  gave  vent  to  her  deep 

grief)    lamenting  that   she   had    not   ofTered  her  life  a  sacrifice  in 

"  company  with  ghengar.  "  Broken  down  is  Wudwan,"  she  cried  ; 
"  that  king  is  dead  j'  my  father's  race  exists  no  longer;  desolate  is 
"  my  life ;  let  BhogSwo  now  enjoy  me." 

T^ere  is  here  a  confusion  between  the  names  of  Nowghun  and 
Khengar,  which  are  usually  applied  to  two  different  persons,  father 
and  son,  chiefs  of  the  YAdoo  race,  ruling  at  Girrdr  or  Joonagprh  in 
Sorelh,  of  whom  the  latter  wSS  the  opponent  slain  by  SiaE'Raj,  and 
the  husband  of  the  princess  who  died  at  WudwSa 

Ri  Kheng&r's  father,  BA  Nowghun,  says  a  bard,  compelled  the 
Raja  of  Oometa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Myhee,  to  give  him  his 
daughter  as  a  token  of  submission.  HunsrSj,  the  Myhecro,  her 
brother,  however,  declared  that  it  was  cowardly  in  his  father  to  have 
given  the  lady,  and  that  some  day  or  other  he  would  slay  Nowghun. 
This  he  threatened  publicly;  and  Nowghun,  in  return,  swore  that  he 
would  slay  Hunsr£ij,  the  Myheero.    Nor  was  this  the  only  feud  that 
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Noi^hun  involved  himself  in  on  account  of  this  Rlnee,  for  when 
her  bridal  proces:>ion  was  on  its  way  to  Joonagurh,  and  had  arrived 
at  Bhoowero,  .near  Jusdun,  the  Raja  of  Bhoowero,  on  being  told 
that  the  bride  was  Nowghun's,  laughed,  and  said,  that  if  his  fort  had 
only  been  finished,  he  would  have  kept  her  for  himself.  RA  Now- 
ghun,  when  he  was  told  of  this,  swore  that  he  would  break  down  the 
fort,  and  put  the  raja  to  death,    itji^nw-^  .i 

Once  on  a  time,  Sjdh  Raithe^Solunkhee,  encountered  Nowghun  'M_ 
in  Punchai  land,  theTWraSrTSunlryoV  the  Soreth  side  of  thfe  NTllV  V-iO 
and  Sidh  R5j  having  disarmed  him,  Nowghun  was  obliged  to  take  >_^ 
grass  in  his  mouth,  and  make  submission.  TJien  Nowghun  took  an  >^ 
oath  that  he  would  break  down  the  gate  of  Puttun.  jf^ 

At  the  same  time,  Sidh  Rij's  household  bard  composed  a  song  in 
ridicule  of  Nowghun,  which  made  the  Ra  so  angry,  that  he  swore 
again  that  he  would  split  the  bard's  cheeks. 

Ri  Nowghun,  however,  fell  sick,  and  his  death  approached  with- 
out having  been  able  to  perform  either  of  the  oaths  which  he  had 
sworn.  He  therefore  called  his  four  sons  around  him,  and  told  them 
that  whoever  of  them  would  accomplish  the  four  labors  he  had 
vowed  to  perform,  should  sit  upon  his  throne.  The  eldest,  RSeedhun, 
undertook  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Bhoowero :  the  R&  gave  him  four 
districts,  and  his  descendants  from  the  clan  called  R&eezSdahs. 
Sher  Singh,  the  second  son,  promised,  in  addition,  that  he  would 
day  Hunsrtj,  the  Myheero';  he  also  received  a  few  villages,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Survaiyas.  The  third  son,  Chundra  Singh,  wore 
a  bracelet  of  UmbSje^  having  dedicated  himself  to  that  goddess ; 
he  agreed,  beyond  what  his  brothers  had  said,  to  break  down  a  gate 
of  Puttun,  but  declined  the  task  of  splitting  the  bard's  cheeks,  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  disgraceful  act ;  he  also  received  a  few  villages, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  ChooddsumSs.  Khenglr,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  all  the  sons,  alone'Tmdertodk' to  perform  the  four  tasks; 
Rl  Nowghun  therefore  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Joonagurh  in 
his  own  lifetime,  and  soon  after  died. 

Ri  Kheng&r,  in  his  first  warlike  expedition,  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Bhoowero,  and  killed  the  raja ;  next  he  slew  HunsrSj,  the  Myheero ; 
afterwards,  when  Sidh  Rij  was  gone  to  Malwa,  Kheng&r,  leading  an 
anny  to  Puttun,  broke  down  the  eastern  gate.  On  his  way  back  he 
earned  off  the  betrothed  bride  of  Sidh  Rij,  RAnik  Devee,  the  daughter 
of  the  Devra  Rajpoot  of  Kilree,  and  married  her.  When  he  had 
performed  these  exploits,  the  household  bard  extolled  his  fame- 
Kheng&r  filled  his  mouth  with  diamonds  and  pearb  till  the  fay 
ttanden  cried  out,  "  hia  cheeks  are  split,  his  cheeks  ar«  split."    That 
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was  the  only  way,  Kheng^  said,  of  splitting  a  bard's  cheeks;  it  could 
not  be  done  with  a  dagger. 

A(lcr«'ards,  Sidh  Kij  brought  an  army  to  the  country  of  Joonagurh, 
and  fought  against  it  for  twelve  years  without  success.  At  length  R& 
Khengl^r  sister's  sons,  Dehiii  and  Veehiil,  being  angry  with  KhengSr, 
went  over  to  Sidh  RSj,  to  whoin  they  pointed  out  a  subterraneous 
passage,  by  which  he  introduced  his  army  into  the  fott.  Sidh  RS) 
slew  Khei^r,  and  carried  off  Rinik  Dcvee  to  Wudwin,  where  she 
became  a  sute&  He  cut  off  the  noses  of  Dehul  and  Veehul,  and 
expelled  them. 

RSnik  Devee,  when  she  was  seized  by  Sidh  RSj,  was  not  aware 
that  her  husband  had  been  slain,  but  thought  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 
On  their  arrival  at  Wudwin,  Sidh  Rij  told  her  that  he  had  killed 
her  husband,  and  sought  to  induce  her  to  many  him,'  She,  however, 
refused  to  enter  his  female  apartments,  and  threatened  to  curse  him, 
"  sut"  having  come  upon  her,*  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  body  of  her 
husband.  Sidh  RSj  was  territied,  and  caused  the  corpse  to  be  given 
to  her ;  he  asked  also  what  expiation  he  could  make  for  his  offence. 
RSnik  Devee  said,  "  Build  me  a  temple  in  this  place,  and  your 
"  throne  shall  stand  firm,  but  as  you  have  slain  my  children,  I  lay 
"  this  curse  upon  you, — you  shall  die  without  a  son  to  succeed  you." 
She  then  followed  her  husband  throu^  the  flames.' 

The  people  of  Soreth  are  stilt  much  attached  to  the  memory  of  the 
old  Rds  of  Joonagurh,  and  a  proverb  is  common  among  them,  which 

'  Sidh  Rij  might  have  ai^;ed  with  the  English  Kichard, — 

t  bereft  thee,  li 

:o  help  thee  In 

"  I  did  kill  King  Henry  ;— 
"  But  'twas  ihy  beaaty  that  provoked  me. 
"...   'twas  I  IhRt  stabb'd  young  Edward  ; — 
"  But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on." 

'  For  explanation  of  the  expression,  "Snt  having  come  upon  her,"  see  the  account 
ofSulees  in  the  Cooduiion. 

>  We  find  it  staled  in  the  AnnaU  of  Mewar,  that  Asil,  the  son  of  Bappa,  oT 
Cheetore,  by  a  doughlir  of  the  Purm&r  Prince  of  Kalibao,  near  Dwarka,  obtained 
possessions  In  Soreth,  and  fonnded  a  tace  called  ihe  Asil-Geh lores.  Hii  son 
beejy  Pal,  it  is  said,  vas  slain  in  an  atrempl  lo  wrest  Cambay  from  Singram 
Dabee.  ■  One  of  Beejy  Pal's  wives  died  a  violent  death,  and  was  prematurely 
delivered  of  a  boy,  named  Sctoo,  and  as  in  such  cases  Ihe  Hindoos  suppose  Ihe 
Miirit  of  the  decried  (o  become  one  of  the  Bhoots,  called  Choodels,  the  tribe  that 
descended  from  Sdoo  were  known  as  the  Choodels.  Beej,  the  tweinh  from  Aail, 
obtained  Sonul  from  bii  malenul  nude,  Khcng&r,  Prince  of  Girair,  bul  wat  slaiB 
by  Jye  Singh  Uer.  ,ii|.. 
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says,  that  "  the  mould  in  which  Soreth  land  and  Ri  Khengir  were 
"  fomed  has  been  brokeo,  and  the  workman  who  made  them  is  no 
"  more." 

The  city  of  the  RMs  is  approached  from  the  south-west  by  a  road 
which  passes  for  some  miles  through  a  picturesque  and  highly-cul- 
tivated coimtiy,  enriched  with  groves  of  mangoes,  tamarinds,  and 
other  luxuriant  trees.  In  front  is  seen  a  range  of  granite  hills,  richly 
clothed  with  underwood,  which,  extending  north  and  west,  occupies 
an  extreme  extent  of  about  twelve  miles.  A  large  opening  in  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  range,  called  the  "  Portal  of  Uoorga,"  discloses  a 
beautiful  valley,  its  vista  filled  by  the  sacred  mount  of  Nemeenith, 
the  royal  Gimdr,  which,  joined  to  the  lower  range  by  two  connecting 
^Mirs,  raises  far  above  it  its  bold  black  granite  bluffs  and  tapering 
peaks,  half  concealed  in  mist  and  clouds. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  is  situated  the  ancient  ci^  of  Joo- 
nagurh,  its  low  walls  nearly  hidden  by  the  dense  jungle  around  it. 
In  the  Donh-eastem  angle,  throwing  its  darkening  shadow  over  "  the 
"streak  of  gold,"  the  river  Soni  Rekhi  that  glides  beneath  its 
bastions,  rises  the  old  Rajpoot  citadel,  the  Oopurkot,  the  residence 
of  Ri  Khengir  and  his  ill-fortuned  bride.  This  citadel  is  still  a 
noble  specimcD  of  eastern  fortification.  Venerable  from  its  age,  and 
romantic  from  its  position,  its  deeply  excavated  fosse,  its  numerous 
and  massive  towers,  its  crenellated  parapets,  telling  of  strength  and 
asserring  dignity,  would,  without  fail,  impress  the  beholder,  were  his 
imagination  unexcited  by  their  association  with  the  mysterious  glories 
of  the  YSdoo  race—the  still  shadowy  line  of  Shree  Krishn. 

From  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Kheng&r,  following  the  river  Son& 
Rekhft  towards  its  source,  a  pathway,  worn  by  the  foot  of  many  a 
pilgrim,  leads  to  the  summit  of  Gimar.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  stranger  passes  by  those  venerable  rocks,  which  arc  hallowed  by 
the  oame  of  the  just  and  benevolent  Asold ;  thence,  by  a  winding 
and  nigged  ascent  of  about  a  mile,  he  reaches  the  point  where  the 
western  spur  or  shoulder  of  the  mountain  terminates  at  the  foot  of 
the  scarp.  For  the  rest  of  the  ascent  the  sacred  mountain  rises,  an 
immense  bare,  black  and  isolated  granite  rock,  presenting  all  the 
gigantic  masses  peculiar  to  its  formation ;  on  the  summit  of  which, 
occupying  a  small  ledge  or  table  land,  surrounded  by  a  fort,  whose 
wall  IS  erected  on  the  very  verge  of  the  scarp,  stand  the  temples  of 
the  Jain  Teerthunkurs.  From  the  plateau  occupied  by  the  temples, 
a  gtadual  ascent,  amidst  patches  of  korunder  and  wild  fig,  leads  to 
the  point  of  Gim&r,  where  stands  the  shrine  of  Umbavee  Miti. 
The  mountain  has  six  distinct  peaks,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  the 
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highest  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Gonikndth,  and  that  most  remote  to 
KileekS.  She  it  is  whose  rites  are  performed  by  the  hideous,  and,  if 
report  speak  true,  the  cannibal  Aghoree,  from  her  patronage  of  whom 
she  derives  the  name  of  the  Aghoreshwuree  mother.  From  the  plains 
but  four  of  these  peaks  are  distinctly  visible ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  these,  though  majestic  individually  when  observed  from 
the  shrine  of  GoruknSth,  gradually  merge  into  the  general  mass  which 
appears  to  form  the  cone  of  "the  Girnir."  No  detailed  description 
need  here  be  attempted  of  the  architecture  of  the  temples  that  rest 
upon  the  plateau  of  the  mount  of  NemeenSth.  Sufficient  to  mention 
that,  commanding  as  the  sectaries  do,  by  whom  they  have  been 
erected  and  maintained,  much  of  Che  wealth  of  India,  they  have  here, 
as  at  Shutroonjye,  omitted  nothing  which  could  render  these  monu- 
ments of  their  foith  of  surpassing  magnificence.' 

The  following  version  of  the  story  of  R^ik  Devee  was  obtained 
from  one  of  those  itinerant  musicians,  called  Toorees,  who,  standing 
to  the  class  of  Dhers  in  the  same  relation  which  the  more  famous 
bards,  the  Bhits  and  Ch&runs,  bear  to  H  indoos  of  better  caste,  roam 
about  the  country  subsisting  upon  the  alms  of  their  clients,  and 
delighting  them  in  return  with  the  wild  and  rude  tales,  half  prose  and 
half  verse,  which  they  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  species  of 
guitar  called  the  SSringee  : — 

In  Sindh  land  is  the  country  of  P&wur,  of  which  Ror  P&wur  was 
raja.  A  daughter  was  bom  to  him  under  the  "  Mool  "  constellation. 
The  astrologer  said  to  Raja  Ror,  that  whoever  married  a  girl  bom  in 
such  a  time  as  this  princess  would  lose  his  throne.  The  raja  was 
very  sony  when  he  heard  this,  so  he  sent  his  daughter  away  into  the 
forest,  where  a  potter,  named  Hurmuteeo,  found  her  and  brought  her 
up.  She  was  so  very  beautiful  that  the  Ldkh&  Phooianee  sent  an 
embassy  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  potter  said  he  must  ask 
his  caste-fellows  before  he  gave  away  his  daughter.  L&khi  threatened 
him  with  violence  ;  and  the  potter,  therefore,  fled,  and  went  to  Mujey- 
wuree,  in  Soreth,  where  he  lived  with  his  family. 

Once  on  a  time,  four  household  bards  of  Sidh  Rlj  Jesingh,  King 
of  Puttun,  named  liiia  Bh&t,  Bhungud  Bhit,  Chunch  Bh&t,  and 
Dubul  Bhat,  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  arrived  at  Mujeywuree, 
where  they  saw  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  potter,  Hurmuteea 
Wherever  she  moved  she  left  the  impress  of  her  feet  in  rose  colour 
on  the  ground.     Tlie  Bh&ts  considered  that  the  damsel  would  adorn 

a  Cimlr. 
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tbe  comt  of  Sidh  R£j,  and  that  if  they  went  to  Puttuti  with  the 
good  news  they  would  be  sure  to  receive  gifts  from  the  king :  so  they 
came  to  Puttuit,  where  Sidh  RSj  received  them  with  great  respect 
He  had  sisteen  Ranees,  and  he  caused  the  £hSts  to  dine  with  him 
one  day  at  each  of  their  houses  As  they  rose  Ironi  dinner  each  day, 
the  Bh^ts  looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads.  Sidh  R3j 
enquired  the  reason  of  this.  The  BhSts  said,  "  We  have  seen  your 
**  nxteen  Ranees,  but  no  one  of  them  has  all  the  requisites  of  a 
"  Podmeenee." '  The  raja  said,  "  You  are  my  household  bards,  do 
"yon,  therefore,  travel  into  foreign  countries  and  search  for  one  who 
"  is  a  complete  Pudmeenee,  and,  whm  you  have  found  her,  bring 
"Ihe  }m>posal5  and  fix  the  day  of  marriage,"  The  BhSts  went  off 
and  searched  in  many  countries  without  finding  a  complete  Fud- 
meence  ;  at  last  they  determined  to  return  to  Mujeywuree,  in  Soreth. 
Since  they  had  visited  it  for  the  first  time,  the  potter,  Hunmiteeo, 
ttunking  within  himself  that,  as  Sidh  Rij's  Bhits  had  seen  the 
maiden,  some  difficulty  would  probably  arise,  had  kept  her  in  a 
concealed  chamber  nndergrouiid.  The  fihSts,  when  they  arrived, 
said  to  him,  "  Betroth  your  daughter  to  the  Puttun  Raja."  The 
potter  said,  "  I  have  no  daughter."  But  the  Bhdts  made  answer  that 
they  had  seen  her,  and  that  if  he  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  Sidh  R&j  would  never  let  him  live  in  peace.  "  Besides" 
they  said,  "  what  fortune  is  this  of  yours,  that  you,  a  potter,  should 
"  be  Sidh  Rlj's  father-in-law  !  "  Thus,  between  threatening  and  making 
pRKnises,  they  prevailed  upon  the  potter  to  make  the  bethrothal. 
Tbey  farther  fixed  the  bridal  day  for  two  or  three  months  after,  and 
went  away  to  Puttun,  where  they  told  the  raja  the  whole  story.  Sidh 
lUj  said  he  would  not  marry  a  potter's  daughter,  for  then  lus  house 
woold  be  disgraced.     The  BhSls  answered, — 

"  Ai  a  maneo-tTce  at  one  man's  door 

"  Drops  itsiiuit  within  another's  gsrdcn, 

"  SoGodbai  caused  tolw  done  with  Devuree — 

"  She  it  not  of  tbe  blood  oT  the  Potter." 

Hearing  this,  and  also  their  praises  of  her  beauty,  the  raja  was 
pleased,  and  b^an  to  prepare  for  the  marriage.  He  made  a  bridal- 
pavilion,  and  caused  Gunesh  to  be  installed. 

At  the  time  all  this  happened  the  R4  of  Joonagurh  was  the 
Cbood&snmi  Ri  Kheng&r,  whose  sister  had  married  a  kinsman  of 

vomcn — Pudmeenee  I^idtcenM^ 
is  the  most  perfect.        (S 
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Sidh  Raj,  but  was  living  at  Joonagurh  with  her  two  sons,  Dehul  and 
Veehul.  Dehul  said  to  his  uncle  one  day,  "  I  am  going  to  Mujey- 
"  wuree  to  see  it ;  the  village  has  been  newly  founded  in  our  country." 
Thus  taking  leave  he  went  with  Veehul  to  Mujeywuree.  Hearing 
the  whole  story  about  the  potter's  daughter,  they  returned  to  Joo- 
nagurh, and  related  it  to  Ri  KhengSr.  "  In  our  districts,"  they  said, 
"  is  a  potter's  daughter  who  is  very  beautiful,  and  fit  to  adorn  a  royal 
"  courL  Sidh  RSj's  household  bards  have  been  to  see  her,  and  have 
"  fixed  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  Sidh  Raj,  If  the  Puttun  Raja 
"  take  such  a  maiden  out  of  our  country,  what  reputation  will  remain 
"to  us?"  The  ChoodSsumi  said  to  Dehul,  "  Take  my  sword,  and 
"  go  and  bring  the  damsel  to  my  court"  Dehul  took  the  sword,  and 
went  and  told  the  potter  that  he  must  marry  his  daughter  to  R& 
Khengar's  sword.'  The  potter  said  that  the  maiden  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  Raja  of  Futtun,  and  that  the  bridal  procession  would 
come  from  thence  in  a  few  days.  If  he  married  his  daughter  to  Ri 
.Khengir,  Sidh  Rij  would  undoubtedly  slay  him,  he  said.  Dehul 
replied,  "I  take  her  away  by  force,  so  no  harm  will  happen  to 
you,"  The  potter  said,  "  The  Puttun  Raja  will  dig  up  Girnar 
"from  the  roots,  and  cast  its  stones  in  all' directions.  Do  you, 
"  therefore,  forbear  to  interfere  with  a  maiden  who  is  betrothed 
"  to  Sidh  Rij. 

"  Know  Jesingh  Dev 
"  By  whnm  DhSr  Nugger  was  shaken. 
"  Wealth  that  !s  known  to  be  hii, 
"  Khengftr  thould  not  lay  hand  oa." 

Dehul  sneeringly  replied, — 

"  Fif[y-two  thousand  has  he  stabled, 
"  Of  hotses,  at  Giirh  GirnSr; 
"  Why  should  tear  the  lord  of  Sorelh. 
"  He  of  the  complete  army,  Khcnjlt  1 " 

So  it  was,  at  last,  that  Dehul  carried  off  the  maid  by  force  to  Ri 
Khengir.  Rinik  Devce,  descending  from  her  chariot  at  Joonagurh, 
began  to  enter  the  outer  door ;  she  struck  her  foot  by  chance  against 
a  stone,  and  blood  sprung  forth.  She  sighed,  and  said,  "  My  mend ! 
"  this  is  a  very  bad  omen — some  calamity  will  result  fix>m  this  matter." 


"  A.%  ibt  dUered  the  first  door 
"  Sbe  Mumbled  snd  stmck  her  foot.  r 

"  Ah !  will  widowhood  come  to  Rinik  Deree, 
"  Or  ram  lo  Sorelh-land  !  "  > 

Ra  KhengSr  married  her,  the  ceremony  being  performed  with 
royal  splendour.  The  RA  feasted  the  city  of  Girnslr  for  three  days. 
It  happened  that  a  hundred  W3ghurees'  of  Putlun,  who  had  come  lo 
sell  c^hem  vessels,  had  made  a  halt  outside  the  northern  gate. 
They  were  invited  together  with  the  rest  The  VVSghurees  enquired, 
"  What  rejoicing  is  there  at  the  raja's  house  that  we  are  invited  ?  "  The 
servant  answered, — ■ 

"  The  while  elephant  of  Soreth-land, 

"  ^  caste  a  Punnfir, 

"  lAe  daughter  of  Kaja  Rolree, 

"  Has  nuirrLed  R8  Khengar," 

**  On  this  account  for  the  last  three  days  the  raja  feasts  the  town, 
"  including  the  Dhers.  He  has  sent  to  invite  you  also  to  the  feasc 
"  Come,  therefore."  The  W^ghurees  considered  that  this  maiden, 
having  been  betrothed  to  their  sovereign,  had  been  forcibly  married 
to  Ra  KhengSr,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  Sidh  RSj,  being  called 
Solunkhees,  h  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  attend  the  maniage 
feast  of  a  damsel  betrothed  to  a  Sdlunkhee*  who  had  been  carried 
off,  'ITiey  determined  rather  that  they  would  go  quickly  to  Puttun, 
and  make  the  matter  known  there.  Thus  considering,  hungry  and 
IhiiBty,  they  set  forth,  and  travelled  until  they  arrived  in  Puttun  Ward, 
at  the  town  of  WaghieL  Then  they  laid  nets  to  catch  game.  In  the 
meantime  Sidh  Rij's  four  household  bards,  who  were  on  a  journey, 
came  up  on  horseback,  and  the  wild  bull  (roz)  that  was  in  the  net 
made  its  escape.  The  Waghurees  said,  "  Sire  I  wc  have  come  night 
"  and  day  from  Joonagurh,  and  to-day  is  our  seventh  fast  Why  did 
"  you  drive  away  our  roz?"  The  Bhats  enquired  how  it  happened 
that  they  had  fasted  seven  days.  They  said  that  Ra  Khengar  had 
taken  away  by  force  their  raja's  betrothed  bride.  The  Bhats,  hearing 
this,  were  much  discomposed ;  they  mounted  at  once,  and  going  to 
Puttun,  told  Sidh  Raj,— 

>  "  Brother,  I  like  not  this  ; 
"  For  iDsnjr  men  thai  :>tumble  ol  the  thresliolil 
"  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within." 

71iird  part  King  Htnry  VI.,  Act  IV'.,  tceni-j. 
t  The  W.^hnrec  is  a  jKrsoa  of  veiy  low  caste,  whose  employment  is  that  of 
■  "ne  narrator  called  himself  a  Solunkhee. 


"  We  are  without  mutefi  wilhoat  home, 
"  We  are  caJled  poor  Bhiis, 
"  We  searched  for  and  Tound  RSnik  Dcvee, 
"  Her  Khengfir  has  snatched  from  us." 

Sidh  RAj  then  c^led  to  his  assistoDce  his  ^miliar  spirit,  BSbnro 
Bhoot,  and  told  him  to  prepare  to  accompany  him,  as  he  was  going 
to  Joonagurh  to  fight  with  RS  KhengSr;  TTie  king  set  forth  and 
marched  to  WSghel,  where  he  was  joined  by  Biburo,  who  had  col- 
lected five  thousand  two  hundred  bhoots.  At  Sidh  RAj's  order  the 
bhoots  constructed  a  tank  there  in  one  night'  From  Waghel  the 
anny  marched  to  Moonjpoor,  and  thence  to  Junjoowitra,  where  they 
found  Dh&ndo,  the  head  man  of  the  shepherds,  dwelling  with  his  tribe 
in  a  collection  of  huts.  They  built  there  the  fort  and  a  tank.  Thence 
they  went  on  to  Veenimgaum,  where  ■  they  built  the  Monsur  tank ; 
thence  to  Wudw^n,  where  they  built  the  fort ;  thence  to  SyelS,  where 
they  built  the  fort  and  tank.  After  some  days'  march  they  arrived  in 
the  Joonagurh  country,  where  they  carried  on  war  for  twelve  years, 
without  being  able  to  force  their  way  up  to  R3  KhengSr's  palace  in 
Joonagurh.  Minul  Rdnee,  who  was  with  her  son  at  this  time,  practised 
various  enchantments,  but  without  success  At  length  it  l^ppened 
that  Ri  Kheng&r  became  jealous  of  his  nephew,  Dehul,  and  accused 
him  of  too  great  intimacy  with  RJlnik  Devee.  His  mother  informed 
Dehul  of  this  fact,  who  said, — 

"  I  have  not  killed  his  hoises, 

"  I  have  not  seen  his  treasures, 

"  I  have  not  enjoyed  Rilnik  Devee, 

"  Why  then  should  Khengilr  blame  me?" 

'  In  Goozerat  ereiy  ancient  reservoir  or  religious  edifice  is  referred,  acoocdimr  (o 
the  religion  of  the  person,  to  cither  Sidh  Raj  (under  his  popular  name  of  Sod* 
derlljee  Jesung)  or  Sultan  Mahmood  Begurm,  in  cither  caK  agisted  by  bhoots  or 
other  denizens  of  the  spirit  world.     So  it  is  with  other  popular  heroes  in  other 


"  In  both  France  and  England,  old  military  erections  whose  origin  is  forgotten 
"  have  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  Cxsar,  as  the  most  renowned  soldier  whose  cx> 
"  ploits  make  part  of  the  primitive  history  of  the  country.  Tlius  the  Tower  df 
"  London  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  built  by  that  ureal  conqueror.  'Tliis  is 
"  the  way,'  says  the  Quc^  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  If.  in  Shskspeare. 

"  '  To  Julius  CKsar's  ill-erected  lower.' 
"  The  Bell  Tower  in  the  lower  ward  of  Windsor  Castle  is  alio  called  '  Ctesar's 
"  Tower  ;' although  the  sturdiest  believer  in  historical  romances  cannot  venture  io 
"  assign  its  origin  to  the  Roman  conqueror.  In  France,  in  tike  manner,  every 
"  thing  possessing  any  extraordinary  character  used  to  be  ascribed,  by  the  ciedutitj 
"  of  former  generations,  either  to  the  fairies,  the  devil,  or  Ceiar." — HitOiry  if 
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His  mother  said,  "  You  brought  her  who  was  betrothed  to  your 
"  Other's  relation^and  gave  her  to  your  mother's  brother,  but  he,  for- 
"  getting  your  services,  is  ungratefully  angiy  with  you,  so  you  should 
"  not  remain  in  this  city."  Afterwards  Ri  Khengtr  himself  told  him 
to  depart  Dehul,  upon  this,  took  his  brother  Veehul  with  him,  and 
fled  in  the  nighL  When  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  fort  they  found 
Doodo  and  Humeer,  two  Rajpoots,  on  guard,  who  asked  them  whither 
they  were  going.  They  said  that  the  prince  expected  bullocks  laden 
with  opium  from  Malwa,  and  that  they  were  going  to  meet  them,  and 
would  return  at  midnight,  at  which  time  the  doors  must  be  opened 
to  them  without  delay.  Then  the  brothers  went  out,  and  came  to 
Sidh  Rij,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sire  I  we  knew  not  that  you  were  our 
"  kinsman,  and  on  that  account  we  brought  R^ik  Devee  to  our 
"  maternal  uncle,  but  he  now  accuses  us  unjustly,  so  we  are  come  to 
"  you.  If  you  will  accompany  us  we  will  slay  Rfl  KhengSr,  and 
"  restore  R^nik  Devee  to  you."  Then,  concealing  seven  score  of 
soldiers  in  bullocks'  panniers,  they  drove  them  into  the  fort,  causing 
Doodo  and  Humeer  to  open  the  gates  to  them,  and  staying  them  im- 
mediately. They  pressed  on  to  RA  KhengSx's  palace,  and  sounded 
the  bom.     Then  Kheng^  came  to  tight — 

"  They  broke  Ibe  gale  and  begsn  to  plunder, 

"  They  plundered  Curb  Gira&r, 

"  Doodo  utd  Humeer  Ihey  slew, 

"  And  numd  the  beauty  o{  Sorelh," 

At  this  time,  after  many  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  Ri  Kheng&r 
himself  was  slain.- 

Then  Dehul,  taking  Sidh  Riij  with  him,  went  to  R&nik  Devee's 
palace,  and  said  to  her,  "Aunt,  we  two  brothers  and  our  uncle, 
"  Khengir,  are  come— so  open  the  door  to  us."  She  did  so.  Rinik 
Devee  had  two  sons,  M&nero,  who  was  eleven  years  old,  and  Dye- 
gocho,  who  was  five  years  of  age.  Sidh  Rfij  took  the  latter  trom  her, 
and  slew  him.  When  he  attempted  to  seize  Minero,  the  boy  escaped 
from  bitn,  and  hid  himself,  weeping,  behind  his  mother.    She  said, — 

"  Mlnen) !  weep  not, 

"  Moke  not  red  your  eyo — 

"  To  your  nee  it  were  diibonor, 

"  Dyin^  recollect  not  yom  ■notheT." 

Sdh  Rlj  then  gave  orders  that  the  boy  should  not  be  slain  there. 
"  If  Rtoik  Devee  will  not  enter  Putlun,  I  will  then  slay  him."  The 
boy,  in  truth,  was  at  last  slain,  but  it  is  not  known  where,    tglc 


RSnik  Devee  was  brought  out  of  the  fort     At  that  time  she  saw 
Rl  Khengir's  war-horse,  and,  sorrowing,  said,— 

"  O  !  Bwift  steed, 

"  Has  your  bosom  not  bunl  ? 

"  Rt  Khengilr  is  dead, 

"  Will  joa  HOW  visit  GooieraC!" 

Next  she  saw  an  elk  thiU  had   belonged  to  RA  KhengSr ;   she 
said, — 

"  O  !  elk-lioo  bethink  yon, 

"  But  when  KhengSt  died 

"  Vou  lost  your  freedom  for  aye." 

She  heard  a  pea-fowl  crying,  and  said  to  it, — 

*"  Wliy  cry  you,  pea-fowl,' 
"  In  the  caves  of  CimarT 


"  RLse,  lord  !  colled  yoor  army, 
"  Take  your  swonl.  Khengfir  ; 
"  This  canopied  lurd  is  overshmling 
"  The  old  fort  Jooiiagurh." 

As  she  descended  into  the  valley  she  took  leave  of  her  favorites, 
the  reservoir  of  water,  the  garden,  and  its  chumpa  trees.  She  looked 
up  to  the  mountain,  and  said, — 

"  Lofty  liill,  GimSr, 

"  Willi  the  clouds  that  talkejM, 

"  P«11  now  to  the  enrth, 

"  Tor  Ri  Khengftr  has  fallen. " 

When  she  had  gone  on  some  miles  she  turned  back,  and,  seeing 
the  mountain  from  another  side,  thought  that  it  ivas  moving  to  escort 
them ;  she  cried, — 

"  Return,  murderous  tlimir, 

"  Why  should  you  escort  your  foes, 

"  Khen^Sr  Ri  is  deai], 

"  Why  Tell  you  not  wiib  him." 

'  Th:  cry  of  the  pea-fowl  is  supi>oseil  to  c.-.!I  lovers  logcthBf^i|^> 


When  she  had  gone  very  far,  and  the  mountain  had  almost  dis- 
appeaied  below  the  horizon,  she  fancied  it  was  felling,  and  said, — ■ 

"  Sink  not  my  support  I 

"  Voor  stones  who  shall  upraise? 

"  Though  the  raiser  has  departed, 

"  They  Ihal  survive  will  poy  you  homage." 

Dchul  and  Veehul  had  beforehand  arranged  with  Sidh  RSj  that, 
when  he  had  slain  Ri  Kheng3r,  he  should  give  the  throne  of  Joona- 
gurh  to  DehuL  As  he  set  out  homewards,  therefore,  they  reminded 
him  of  his  promise,  Sidh  R3.j,  at  first,  said,  "  Take  it;"  but,  after- 
wards, be  reflected,  that,  as  the  two  brothers  had  behaved  treacherously 
to  their  mother's  brother,  they  would  some  day  rebel  and  oppose  him, 
so  he  slew  them  both. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  PuttunwSri,  Sidh  Rij  strove  to  console 
Ranik  Devee,  and  pointed  out  to  her  several  good  places ;  she  said, — 

"  Burned  be  Putlun  land, 

"  Where  animalculac  die  of  thirst. 

"  Best  is  the  land  of  Sorelh, 

"  Where  the  forest-beast  drinLs  his  6IL" 

At  length  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Puttun,  and  made  a  halt 
there.  The  raja  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  be  feasted  out- 
side, and  they  all  poured  forth,  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  Ranik 
Devee  would  take  no  pleasure  in  the  sight,  but  said, — 

"  Burned  be  Puttnn  land, 

"  Where  short  scarfe  cover  the  women. 

"  Best  is  the  land  of  Soreth, 

"  Where  the  woman's  robe  is  rich  and  fulL" 

A  Goozerat  woman  said  to  her,  •'  You  have  the  great  Sidh  RSj  for 
"^  your  husband,"  She  said,  "  My  husband !  I  left  him  in  such  a 
"  state  as  this, — 

"  His  moustache  stirred  by  the  wind, 
"  His  Iceih  glitlering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
"  My  husband  !  O  short-scarfed  one  ! 
"  I  have  seen  my  husband  thus." 

The  woman  asked  her  how  she  could  refrain  from  tears.  She 
said, — 
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Thus  Rlnik  Devee  refused  to  be  consoled  in  any  manner.  Sidh 
Raj  treated  her  very  respectfully,  and  asked  her  where  it  would  be  her 
pleasure  to  reside.  She  said  she  would  go  to  Wudwln,  Sidh  Rlj 
himself  escorted  her  thither.  She  then  informed  him  that  she  had 
determined  upon  becoming  a  "  sutee."  He  was  afraid  to  deny  her 
request  A  pile  was  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bhogawo, 
and  Ranik  Devee  took  her  seat  thereon.  Sidh  RS.J,  as  a  last  resource, 
said  to  her  that,  if  she  were  a  true  sutee,  the  pile  would  ignite  without 
fire.  Rlnik  Devee  knelt  down,  and  prayed  to  the  sun.  She  rose 
again,  and  said, — 

"  Farewell  Wudirlu,  dty  good, 

"  Beneath  whose  walls  Bhogdwo  flows  1 

"  Me,  RS  Khengfir  only  enjoyed  ; 

"  Enjoy  me  no«,  husband  Bhogfiwo."  • 

The  wind  blew  so  hot  at  this  time  that  the  pile  was  thereby 
ignited. 

"  Well  blew  the  heated  wind, 

"  By  whidi  ihe  sands  were  scorched, 

"  As  fiidh  RiJ  stood  bj  Bboggwo 

"  To  behold  (he  truth  of  the  Sorethyonee." 

At  this  time  Sidh  RSj  threw  his  own  scarf  over  Rilnik  Devee ;  she 
cast  it  back  to  him  out  of  the  fire,  and  said,  "  If  you  would  become 
"  my  husband  in  another  Ufe,  you  must  now  bum  with  me."  Sidh 
Raj  declined. 

Where  RSnik  Devee  burned,  Sidh  Raj  erected  a  funeral  temple. 
All  Soreth  land  submitted  to  him ;  but  it  was  the  palace  of  R& 
KhengSr,  upon  Gimar,  which  received  the  marks  of  the  sutee's  hands 
for  Ranik  Devee. 

The  town  of  Wurddhuminpoor,  or  Wudw^,  now  the  capital  of  a 
branch  of  the  JhSlS  Rajpoots,  is  situated  in  a  level,  cotton-growing 
country,  within,  but  not  far  removed  from,  the  frontier  line  of  Soreth. 
Tradition  assigns  to  it  a  very  ancient  date,  and  affirms  its  priority  to 
the  capital  of  Wun  Rlj  :~ 


a  Jain  monasteiy,  far  ont  of  tbe  reach  of^  wandeiing  ont-a 
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The  northern  branch  of  the  river  Bhog^wo  passes  beneath  the 
bastions  of  the  town,  and,  without  being  able  to  force  its  way  to  the 
sea,  or  even,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  to  unite  with  the  southern 
branch  that  Hows  by  Limree,  it  loses  itself  in  the  salt  flats  about  the 
■  embouchure  of  the  sabhermutee.  A  few  rectangular  towers,  with 
their  connecting  curtains,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  fort  of 
Wudw&Q ;  but  the  modem  town  has  extended  itself  much  around 
them,  and  the  funeral  temple  of  Rinik  Devee,  which  must  have 
fonoerly  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream  of  Bhogiwo,  is 
now  enclosed  within  the  walls.  Of  this  shrine  the  spire,  which  is 
mach  ornamented,  and  nearly  resembles  in  its  style  the  temple  of 
Hodheyra,  alone  remains.  The  domed  ante-chamber  has  entirely 
perished.  A  mutilated  image  of  Khengir's  unhappy  bride  still,  how- 
ever, occupies  the  adytum ;  and,  on  days  of  festival,  arrayed  in 
marriage  attire,  with  the  crown,  the  bridal-veil,  and  royal  jewels, 
shares  in  the  worship  paid  at  other  shrines  in  its  vicinity  which  com- 
memorate the  virtuous  devotion  of  wives  of  the  house  of  Wudw^n, 
who,  with  the  princes  of  the  JhSI^  race,  have  here  passed  through  the 
flames  to  Paradise. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SIDH   bAj. 


ArcEft  the  death  of  Rl  Kheng^,  Sidh  Rij  committed  the  afiairs  of 
Soieth  to  a  military  officer,  named  Sujjun,  a  descendant  of  Jamb 
otChampa,  the  companion  of  WunRSj.  This  minister,  asMerootoong 
rdales,  devoted  the  royal  revenue  for  three  years  to  the  re-edification 
of  the  temple  of  NemeenSth,"  upon  Girrulr;  and,  on  Sidh  RSj's  calling 
him  to  account,  assigned  reasons  so  satisfactory  to  the  king,  chat  he 
was  continued  in  his  office,  and  entrusted  particularly  with  the  holy 
places  of  Shutroonjye  and  OojSyunt  The  king  himself  soon  after 
wilted  both  these  sacred  mountains  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Shree  Someshwm  at  Dev  Puttun,  and  made  a  grant  of  twelve 
villages  for  the  worship  of  Rishub  Dev,  though  envious  Brahmins 
strove  to  dissuade  him. 

Religious  controversies  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  reign 
of  Sidh  R4j,  not  only  between  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical 
i^i^n  and  those  of  the  Jain  faith,  but  also,  and  more  particulniiy. 
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between  rival  sectaries  of  the  latter  persuasion,  the  Dlgumburs  and 
Swetamburs,  so  called,  the  former,  from  their  living  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  clothed  only  with  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  them — the 
latter,  from  the  use  of  white  vestments.  Koomood  Chunder,  a 
learned  man  of  the  former  sect,  who,  it  is  said,  had  conquered  his 
opponent  in  eighty-four  religious  contests,  came  from  KurnAt-land  to 
acquire  for  himself  additional  fame  by  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
GoozeraL  Sidh  Raj,  recognising  him  as  the  spiritual  preceptor  of 
his  mother's  father,  received  him  with  respect,  and  Myenul  Devee 
herself  at  first  warmly  espoused  his  cause.  Koomood  Chunder  was 
opposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Swelimburs,  by  Dev  Sooree,  a  learned 
monk  of  Kurunawutee,  and  abo  by  HemAcharya,  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  contest,  Sidh  Raj,  having  taken  his  seat  upon  the  royal 
cushion,  surrounded  by  the  courtiers  who  were  learned  in  religious 
differences,  the  challenger,  Koomood  Chunder,  made  his  appearance, 
borne  in  a  litter  with  a  white  umbrella  held  over  him,  preceded  by  a 
banner  and  attended  by  musicians.  DevSoree  and  HemSchSrya  aJso 
jiresented  themselves,  and  sat  down  on  the  same  cushion,  opposite  to 
their  opponent  A  statement  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  disputants 
had  been  written  down  on  a  previous  day,  and  was  now  read  before 
the  court  as  follows  ; — 

"  Koomood  Chunder  contends  that  the  Kewulee,  who  is  possessed 
"  of  holy  knowledge,  and  is  on  the  way  to  attain  Kyewujya,  or  eternal 
"  emancipation,  should  not  eat ;  that  the  man  who  wears  clothes 
"  cannot  attain  liberation;  that  females  cannot  attain  libemtiorL  Dev 
"  Sooree  contends  that  the  Kewulee  may  eat ;  that  the  man  who  wears 
"  clothes,  and  also  the  woman,  may  attain  liberation. 

Koomood  Chunder  was  already  half  defeated  ;  the  announcement 
of  his  opinions  having  been  wisely  availed  of  by  his  opponents  to 
deprive  him  of  the  assistance  of  the  queen  mother.  Myenul  Devee, 
interesting  herself  on  behalf  of  her  countryman,  had  given  instruc- 
tions to  those  about  her  to  facilitate  his  victory ;  but  Heniiichirya, 
hearing  of  this,  sought  an  interview  with  her,  and  explained  to  her 
that  the  Digumbur's  object  was  to  deny  the  possibility  of  virtuous 
actions  being  performed  by  women,  which  notion  the  SwetSmbur 
would  resolutely  confute.  The  queen,  thus  informed,  ceased  to 
assist  the  Digumbur — "a  man  ignorant  of  human  character." 

The  opposing  doctors  commenced  tjieir  discourses  by  laudations 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  Chalookya  race.  Thty  then  argued  for 
their  resijcctive  tenets,  Koomood  Chundcr's  speech  was  short,  and 
delivered  in  broken  language,  "  like  a  pigeon's ;"  but  Uev  Sooree's 
eloquence  was  like  the  terrible  wind,  which,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
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world,  will  agitate  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  monk  of  Kuraat-land 
was  soon  obliged  to  admit  that  Dev  Achflrya  had  conquered  him  : 
he  was  immediately  expelled  the  city,  as  a  defeated  disputant,  by  the 
door  of  bad  omen.'  Sidh  RSj,  on  the  other  hand,  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  Swetambur  champion,  himself  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  him  publicly  to  wOTship  at  the  temple  of  Mnh5  Veer, 
with  the  emblems  of  royalty,  musical  instruments,  and  the  warlike 
conch-shell  sounding  the  note  of  victory.  The  king  also  conferred 
upon  the  Sooree  the  village  of  ChS13,  and  eleven  others  between  the 
towns  of  PoorSntej  and  Dehgim,  though  the  holy  man  for  a  long 
time  refused  to  accept  the  gift 

The  Jains  at  this  period  seem  to  have  found  it  politic  to  express 
liberal  sentiments  in  regard  to  other  religions,  though  the  contentions 
in  their  own  body  where  somewhat  bitter.  Sidh  Raj,  it  is  said,  in- 
vited the  professors  of  different  religions  from  all  countries,  and 
enquired  of  them  which  was  the  best  deity,  which  the  best  scripture 
OT  "  receptacle  of  wisdom,"  and  which  the  best  practical  faith  ;  but  as 
each  authority  praised  his  own  tenets  and  dispraised  those  held  by 
others,  the  king's  mind  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, — "  rocked, 
"as  it  were,  on  a  swinging  bed," — until  at  last  he  procured  a  more 
latistactMy  answer  irom  Hemachoiya.  This  monk  related  to  the 
king  the  story  of  a  man  who  having  taken  a  potion,  administered  to 
him  as  an  "  enthralling"  charm  by  his  wife,  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  bullock,  but  recovered  his  natural  shape  by  accidentally  grazing  on 
some  medicinal  herbs  to  which  Doorgi  had  given  the  power  of  con- 
ferring manhood,  "  As  these  leaves  of  medicinal  virtue,"  said 
HcmSchSrya,  "though  their  nature  was  unknown  to  the  bullock  that 
"  eat  them,  produced  a  happy  result,  so  in  this  iron  age  men  prac- 
"  tising  various  religious  services,  though  ignorant  of  their  nature, 
"  may  attain  liberation.  This  is  certain."  Sidh  Rij,  being  perhaps 
anxious  to  procure  authority  for  a  toleration  which  he  practised  on 
political  grounds,  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  this  answer. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  foundation  of  Unhilw5rit 
to  its  destruction,  the  religions  of  Shiva  and  of  the  Jain  Teerthunkurs 
existed  there  leather,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
gaining  the  predominance.  His  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Somesh- 
wur  and  bis  restoration  of  the  temple  at  Shreesthul,  prove  that 
Sidh  Rfij  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  but  none  of  the  traditions 

'  Sodi  doonirtre  elsewhere  known.  "Plutarch,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "r«rely 
"  well  comporci  curious  and  inquisitive  cars  lo  Ihe  execrtitde  gates  of  ciliei,  out  of 
"  which  only  malefactors,  and  hangmen,  and  tragedies  puss  -  nothing  that  is  chaste 
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which  relate  to  him  speak  of  any  zealous  attachment  to  his  religion. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  author  of  the  Frubundh  Chintimunee  relates  a 
story,  which  is  not  worth  here  introducing,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
"  that  Sidh  Raj  from  that  day  forth  believed  in  the  power  of  virtuous 
"  actions  performed  in  former  existence,"  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Hindooism  upon  which  we  must  therefore  conclude  the  king  to  have, 
at  one  time  at  least,  held  heretical  opinions. 

The  gift  of  the  town  of  Singhpoor,  or  Seehore,  to  Owdich  Brahmins 
by  Mool  R^j  Solunkhee,  has  already  been  noticed.  This  grant  was 
renewed  by  Sidh  Rij,  who  gave  the  Brahmins  at  the  same  time  one 
hundred  villages  in  BiUk-land,  or  the  Bhil  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, the  Brahmins,  finding  Seehore  and  its  vicinity  to  be  "  a  terror- 
causing  country,"  bora  the  number  of  wild  beasts  that  then  infested 
it,  as  until  very  lately  they  have  continued  to  do,  requested  Sidh  RAj 
to  allow  them  to  live  in  Goozemt  The  kin^  granting  their  request, 
assigned  to  them  the  village  of  Ashimbeelee,  -on  the  banks  of  the 
Sdbhermutee,  and  remitted  in  their  favour  the  transit  duties  on  the 
grain  which  they  removed  from  Seehore. 

The  Jain  writers  mention  that  the  court  of  Sidh  R&j  was  on  one 
occasion  visited  by  ministers  of  the  barbarians,  who  after  being 
terrified  by  a  magical  display,  in  which  demon  ambassadors  from 
Vibheeshun,  Raja  of  Lunki,  appeared  to  acknowledge  the  royal 
ornament  of  the  Solunkhee  race  as  an  incarnation  of  Ram,  and  con- 
sequently as  the  master  of  their  lord,  were  dignified  with  suitable 
presents.  We  are  also  told,  in  the  annals  of  Jesulmer,  that  Lanja 
Beejiraee,  the  prince  of  that  country,  had,  previous  to  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  espoused  a  daughter  of  Sidh  RS.J,  the  Solunkhee ;  and 
that  during  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  as  the  mother  of  the  bride  marked 
the  bridegroom's  forehead  with  the  royal  mark,  she  exclaimed,  "  My 
"  son!  do  thou  become  the  portal  of  the  north — the  barrier  between 
"  us  and  the  king,  whose  power  is  becoming  strong." 

The  only  date  given  in  regard  to  these  occurrences  is  that  of  the 
accession  of  Doosuj,  Lanja  Beejiraee's  fiither,  which  is  stated  to  have 
occurred  in  Sumwut  iioo,  or  a.d.  1044,  fitly  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Sidh  Rij.  As  Beejiraee  is  said  to  have  been  bom  when  his 
father  was  "  in  his  old  age,"  a  synchronism  may  be  admitted 

Though  the  Mohammedans  did  not  attempt  any  invasion  of 
Goozerat  during  the  reign  of  Sidh  Rlj,  their  power  was  sufficiently 
near  at  hand  to  admit  of  an  embassy  having  reached  his  court,  as  well 
as  to  account  for  the  anxiety  expressed  by  the  Queen  of  Unhilwari 
to  erect  the  BhSttee  state  of  Jesulmer  into  a  barrier  against  them  on 
the  north     We  are  told  by  Ferishta,  that  in  the  -  time  of  Sultan 
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Hnsaood  IIL,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1098  to  1118,  Hajib  Toghan> 
tugeen,  an  officer  of  his  government  and  Governor  of  Lahore,  pro- 
ceeded in  command  of  an  army  across  the  Ganges,  and  carried  his 
conquests  further  than  any  Mohammedan  had  hitherto  done,  except 
the  great  Mahmood,  plundering  many  rich  cities  and  temples  of  their 
wealth,  with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Lahore.  That  city  had 
now  become  in  some  measure  the  capital  of  the  empire,  since  the 
royal  house  of  Ghuznee,  deprived  of  most  of  its  territory  both  in  Iran 
and  Toorao,  had  there  taken  up  its  residence.  In  a.d.  1118,  Lahore 
was  held  by  Mohammed  Bhyleem,  who  having  been  placed  in  that 
chaige  by  Sultan  Arslan,  held  out  on  the  death  of  that  prince  against 
his  tmjther  Beiram,  by  whom  he  was,  however,  reduced.  The  Sultan 
haring  reinstated  him  in  his  government,  and  returned  to  Ghuznee, 
Mohammed  Bhyleem  strengthened  the  fort  of  Nagore,  in  the  province 
of  Sewalik,  frcnn  whence,  with  any  army  of  mercenaries,  he  com- 
mitted great  devastations  in  the  territories  of  the  other  Indian  princes. 
His  success  caused  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  but  the  Sultan  Beiram 
meeting  him  in  battle  at  Mooltan  the  rebellion  was  quelled. 

Several  anecdotes  are  given  by  Merootoong  connected  with  visits 
paid  hy  Sidh  BiLj  to  Malwa  subsequent  to  its  reduction  by  his  arms. 
On  one  occasion  the  king  is  said  to  have  left  his  princij^  carriage, 
which  was  of  too  cumbersome  a  description  for  the  mountain  road  he 
had  to  travel^  at  a  village  named  WSrihee.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  the  head-men  of  the  village  not  having  been  able  to  agree  upon 
any  sin^  person  who  should  undertake  so  great  a  responsibility  as 
that  of  preserving  the  royal  carriage,  had  taken  it  to  pieces,  that  each 
might  keep  a  part  in  safety.  Sidh  R&j,  however,  resented  the  loss  of 
his  chariot  only  by  giving  the  head-men  the  nickname  of  the  Booches, 
or  simpletons,  of  Warihee,  which  they  long  retained. 

On  another  occasion,  Sidh  Rij,  returning  from  Malwa,  made  a 
halt  at  the  village  of  Oonji,  near  Unhilwlri  Puttua     Merootoong 
mentions  that  the  head  of  the  village  bore  the  title  of  the  lung's 
tmde,   a  circumstance   which   may   be    coimected   with   the   local 
tradition,  still  preserved,  that  Myenul  Devee  was  sheltered  before  her 
marriage  by  Heem&lo,  the  head-man  of  Oonjl     This  village  is  still,   1 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sidh  R&j,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  1 
Goozciat ;  it  is  also  the  bead-qu^ulers  of  the  important  cultivating  I 
caste  of  KuTuwi  Koonbeea     Sidh  Rij,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim 
from   HuhMshtra  to  the  shrine  of  SomnSth,  mingled  with  the 
villages  assembled  in  their  town-hall  at  night  time,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  warm  praises  bestowed  upon  his  good  qualities,  his 
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attachment  to  learning,  his  kind  treatment  of  his  servants,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  he  protected  his  dominions.  One  only  iault  the 
worthy  cultivators  of  Oonji  had  to  find  with  their  sovereign, — "  It  is 
"  our  misfortune  that  the  king  has  no  son  to  succeed  him."  The 
next  morning  the  heads  of  the  village  presented  themselves  at  the 
Toyal  tent  for  the  purpose  of  making  theii  obeisance ;  but  the  king 
delaying  his  appearance,  the  Futels,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  officers  of  the  court,  seated  themselves  in  a  ^miliar 
manner  upon  the  softest  couches,  not  respecting  even  the  cushion  of 
royalty.  Sidh  R&j,  however,  was  gifted  with  more  bonhommie  than 
a  Rajpoot  of  rank  usually  possesses,  or  permits  himself  to  evince,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  evening  before  was  not  likely  to  have  rendered 
him  more  than  usually  observant  of  punctilio.  The  head-men,  there- 
fore, were  allowed  to  retain  their  position,  notwithstanding  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  chamberlains  at  so  astounding  a  violation  of  decorum. 

At  another  time  a  force  of  Bheels,  "  against  whom  no  one  could 
"  fight,"  obstructed  the  king's  return  &om  Malwa,  until  he  was 
reheved  of  their  opposition  by  the  minister  Simtoo,  who,  bringing  an 
army  against  them  iiom  Goozerat,  opened  a  passage  for  his  sovereign. 

Our  materials  desert  us,  and  we  therefore  here  take  leave  of  the 
great  Hindoo  sovereign  of  Goozerat  with  the  valedictory  stanzas  of 
his  chroniclers, — 

"  Long  hve  the  fame  of  Jesul  Raja,  chief  among  the  warlike 
"  sovereigns  Qf  the  three  hois,  who,  destroying  the  name  of  king, 
overshadowed  the  world  with  one  imperial  umbrella  1 " 

"Great  were  the  palaces,  great  the  reservoirs,  great  the  tem^^es, 
"  great  the  resorts  of  pilgrims  that  Sidh  Rilj  caused  to  be  constructed. 
"  No  other  has  formed  their  equals. 

"Ambitious  of  victory,  he  could  not  endure  a  rival  greater  .by  so 
much  as  a  vowel,  therefore  that  Dbiift-ofith  destroyed  the  Dhflti- 
nSth." 

"  O I  SuTuswutee,  0 1  Ganges,  abandon  the  pride  of  your  adorn- 
"  ments.  0 1  Rewi,  O  1  Yumooni,  lay  aside  your  swiftness  and 
"  your  fruitless  meanderings.  The  blood  of  enemies  slain  by  the 
"  sword  of  the  illustrious  Sidh  R&j  has  formed  a  new  river.  She  is 
"  the  maiden  whom  ocean  now  loves." 

As  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Sidh  Rfij,  Krishnijee  gives  the 
following  information, — "  He  was  fair  in  petsoD,  spare,  but  well 
"  formed,  his  arms  as  far  as  the  wrists  were  dark."    Of  his  character 

>  DAarA-nOtA  mMm  lord  of  cuth  ;   Dhari-nath,  kml  «f  tbe^d^^jDUr  in 
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Merootoong  tells  US  that  he  was  "  the  receptacle  of  all  good  qualities, 
"  as  great  in  kind  actions  as  he  was  in  war ;  the  tree  of  desire  to  his 
"  servants." 

"  His  generous  hand  was  spread  to  all ; 

"  To  friends  a  cloud  of  vernal  lain ; 
"  A  UoQ  on  the  battling  plain." 

The  same  author,  however,  accuses  him  of  lustful  excess,  and 
Hmdoo  tradition  records  with  execration  his  intrigues  with  women  of 
the  sacred  Brahmin  caste.  His  indifference  upon  religious  subjects 
has  been  already  noticed.  He  appears  to  have  been  good  humoured, 
and  fond  of  unbending  in  his  private  life ;  and  stories  are  told  of  his 
disguised  nocturnal  ramblings,  and  of  his  incognito  visits  to  the 
theatre,  or  to  the  domestic  entertainment  The  marked  feature  in 
his  character  was  his  ambition  of  fame,  proved  not  only  by  the  war- 
like achievements  through  which  he  strove  to  win  it,  but  sdso  by  his 
love  of  the  bard,  and  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  line ;  or, 
if  that  were  impossible,  of  its  memory.  "  Of  a  son,"  says  the 
Kahmin  chronicler,  "  he  was  very  desirous ;  very  desirous  of  a  great 
"  poet ;  but  his  hopes  were  unfulfilled.  He  caused,  however,  to  be 
"  written  the  annals  of  his  race."  It  was  this  same  anxiety  to  escape 
oUivion  that  induced  Sidh  Kdj  to  strew  with  so  liberal  a  hand  over 
Soreth  and  Goojur  R&shtra  the  sumptuous  edifices  and  reservoirs, 
whose  niins,  still  remaining,  excite  the  wonder  of  the  rustic  and  the 
admiration  of  the  student  of  ancient  history.* 

Whatever  the  defects  of  his  character  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Sidh  Rij  is,  on  the  whole,  entitled  to  rank  high  among 
Hindoo  monarchs  as  a  brave,  vigorous,  and  enterprising  sovereign, 
and  that  he  is  rightly  described  by  his  chroniclers  as  "  the  ornament 
of  GoojuT-land,  the  light  of  the  "  ChSlookya  race."  The  extent  of 
bis  kingdom  may  be  fixed  with  probability  in  its  general  features, 
though  not  with  certainty,  or  in  detail  Goozeiat  proper,  the  terri- 
toy  to  which  he  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Wun  Raj,  was  held  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  surrounded  with  a  girdle  of  fortresses  of  no  mean , 
atent  or  power.  [Jchulgurh  and  ChundrSwutee,  held  by  his  Purmir 
rassals,  were  the  outworks  of  UnhilwdrS  on  the  north,  Modheyra. 
and  Junjoowdri  on  the  west,  Chimpiner  and  Dubhoee  on  the  east, 
with  other  strongholds,  exhibited  his  banner,  and  contained  his 
garrisons ;  but  the  fertile  country  which  they  embraced  within  theii 
anns  was  but  the  lair  of  the  victorious  lion.     We  cannot  suppose  the 

*  See  Lord  Bacon's  remark, — "  Surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works,  and 

have  proceeded,  from  chikllesi  men,  which  have  sought  to  express 

of  their  muids,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  faiied." 
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dominions  which  were  held  by  Mool  Klj  or  Bheem  Dev  I.  to  Have 
been  in  any  material  point  contracted  during  the  sway  of  Jye  Singh. 
His  frontier  must  therefore  be  pushed  forwards  on  the  north,  beyond 
Aboo,  to  the  neighbom'hood  of  JhaJor  ;  it  must  include  Kutch. 
Soreth  and  Malwa,  we  have  seen,  owned  his  sway,  and  on  the  south 
his  dominions  extended  deep  into  the  Dekkan,  where,  as  Merootoong 
relates,  he  excited  the  alarm  of  the  King  of  KollApoor.'  The  bard 
Chund  alluded  to  his  wars  against  the  monarchs  of  Canouj,  when 
"  he  washed  his  blade  in  the  Ganges ;"  to  an  alliance  also  between 
the  princes  of  Mewar  and  Ujmeer,  to  check  his  aim  at  universal 
conquest  An  inscription  in  the  far-famed  Cheetore  speaks  of  him 
as  "  one  whose  fame  was  encased  in  the  riches  of  victory,  and  whose 
"  deeds  were  sounded  over  the  curtain  of  the  earth  ;"  while  the 
historian  of  those  countries  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  name 
and  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  poetic  annals  of  every  state  of 
Rajpoolana. 
Sidh  Rlj  reigned  forty-nine  years,  from  a.  d.  1 094  to  1 1 43. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
koouAr  pAl. 


SiDH  RAj  leaving  no  son,  the  throne  passed  to  the  line  of  Kshem 
RAj,  who  was  the  son  of  Bheem  Dev,  by  Bukool&  Devee,  and  half> 
brother  to  Raja  Kunin  Solunkhee.  Treebhoowun  Ffil,  the  son  of 
Dev  Frusid,  and  grandson  of  Kshem  Rij,  left  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  sons  were  Myhee  PSl,  Keerttee  Pil,  and  Koomar 
Pil;  the  daughters,  Premul  and  DewuL  Premul  married  KShn  Dev, 
a  general  of  Jye  Singh's  army,  and  her  sister  was  espoused  by  the 
King  of  Kashmeer. 

The  learned  in  the  science  of  Chiromancy,  says  Merootoong,  had 
informed  Sidh  RAj  that  Koomir  P^  was  destined  to  be  Im  suc- 
cessor. "  As  he  was  of  low  origin,"  however,  Sidh  Rftj  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  in  this  capacity,  and  continually  sought  opportunity 

'  The  Seelhartu,  or  MubS  Munduleshwun  of  KoUEpoor,  where  among  the  chief 
heredilanr  feudatoiiei  of  Ihe  Solankhees  of  Kuleein.  l^dt  Journal  of  the  Rojral 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4,  33  i  and  TransactJotu  ol  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society,  vol  ML  p.  394. 
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to  put  him  to  death.  Koom&r  Pitl  fled,  and  adopting  the  dress  of  an 
ascetic,  wandered  for  several  years  in  foreign  countries.  Returning 
to  Unhilwird,  he  took  up  his  residence  there  in  the  Jain  convent  of 
Shree  Adeen£tK  At  a  time  when  Sidh  RSj  was  celebrating  the  com- 
memorative funeral  ceremonies  of  his  iather  Kurun,  all  the  ascetics 
were  brought  together,  in  order  that  the  king  might  exhibit  his  faith 
by  washing  tbeir  feet  one  by  one.  As  he  passed  his  hand  over  the 
fool  of  Koomiir  Pal,  "which  was  as  smooth  as  a  lotus,"  Sidh  Rij 
perceived  clearly,  by  the  upright  lines  and  other  Chiromantic  marks, 
that  "  this  is  one  who  is  destined  to  royally."  By  the  expression  of 
the  king's  face,  Koom^  P^  perceived  that  he  was  recognised :  he 
changed  his  dress,  and  fled  immediately  to  his  native  village  of 
Deythuke,  the  same  which  Kurun  Raja  had  granted  to  his  ancestor, 
De»  Pnisld.  There  he  was  concealed  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  by  a  potter  named  Aling,  who  placed  him  in 
the  furnace  used  in  his  trade.  KoomSr  F^,  seizing  an  opportunity, 
escaped  from  thence,  but  his  pursuers  were  close  at  his  heels,  and  he 
vould  have  been  taken  had  he  not  again  found  shelter  with  a  cuhi- 
vator,  who  was  employed  in  scaring  the  crows  from  the  crop  of  grain 
standing  in  his  field,  and  who  hid  him  in  a  heap  of  thorny  bushes 
collected  fcv  the  purpose  of  fencing  the  field.  'I'he  king's  soldiers 
tracing  the  prince's  footsteps  to  the  spot,  examined  the  field,  probing 
even  the  heap  of  thorns  in  which  he  lay  concealed  with  the  point  of 
a  spear.  Failing,  however,  to  discover  the  object  of  their  search, 
they  here  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  returned  home.  Next  day  the 
cultivator  took  Koomlr  Pal  out  of  his  place  of  concealment,  and  the 
prince  resumed  his  flight  As  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
rest,  after  having  proceeded  some  distance,  he  perceived  a  rat,  which 
brought  oat  from  its  hole,  one  by  one,  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  The 
animal  having  produced  the  whole  of  its  store,  began  to  replace  it  in 
the  same  manner  in  its  depository.  KoomSr  pai  then  advanced  and 
bxdc  what  remained  of  the  money,  and  thus  miraculously  provided, 
continned  his  journey.  As  he  went  on,  he  found  a  wdneeo's  wife  on 
her  way,  with  her  carriages  and  attendants,  from  her  husband's  to 
bcr  laUier's  bouse,  who  had  halted  by  the  wayside  for  refreshment 
Komnit  P&l  having  travelled  for  three  days  without  food,  and  being 
oppressed  with  hunger,  asked  permission  to  join  the  domestics  in 
their  repast,  which  was  courteously  granted  to  him. 

After  travelling  over  much  country,  the  prince  at  last  arrived  at 
Stumbh-Teerth  or  Cambay,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Oodiyun 
Mehtd  to  ask  for  food.  Hearing  that  the  minister  was  at  the  Jain 
convent,  Koomilr  Pal  went  thither  and  found  Oodiyun  in  company 
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with  HemichSiya.  No  sooner  had  the  monk  beheld  the  prince,  than 
he  pronounced  him  to  be  the  destined  king  of  the  whole  land. 
KoomSr  PSl,  thinking  only  of  his  present  poverty  and  danger,  de- 
clared such  a  prediction  to  be  incredible,  but  Hemichftrya  renewed 
his  assurances,  and  the  prince  vowed  that  if  the  prophecy  were  ful- 
filled he  would  become  a  follower  of  the  Jain  religion.  Supplied 
with  money  and  necessaries  by  Oodayun  Muntree,  Koomflx  P31  pro- 
ceeded to  Malwa,  and,  visitii^  the  temple  of  Kudungeshwur,  was 
astonished  at  finding  inscribed  on  a  tablet  there  the  following 
verse: — 

"  When  there  A»tt  hare  been  Tulfilled  one  thousanil,  one  bumlred,  and  ninety- 
"  nine  years,   thtm  will  arise  Koomir  R&ja,   who    shall    resemble   thee,    0 1 

While  in  Malwa,  the  prince  recei\-ed  intelligence  that  Sidh  Raj  had 
attained  another  world.  He  determined  on  returning  to  Goozerat, 
but  being  again  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  fell  into  many 
difficulties  on  the  road,  before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Unhilwira, 

Having  satisfied  his  hunger,  with  the  alms  supplied  to  him  by  the 
charity  of  a  confectioner,  KoomSr  Pil  made  his  way  to  the  house  of 
his  sister's  husband,  Kdhn  Dev,  Before  his  death  Sidh  RSj  had 
called  to  him  the  ministers  and  officers  of  his  court,  of  whom  Klhn 
Dev  was  one  of  the  principal,  and,  causing  them  to  lay  their  hands 
on  his  neck,  compelled  them  to  swear  that  they  would  never  place 
Koom&r  Pal  upon  the  throne.  While,  however,  the  ceremony  was 
in  progress  the  great  monarch  expired.  Whether  he  had  taken  the 
oath  or  not,  Klhn  Dev  no  sooner  heard  of  Koom^  Pal's  arrival, 
than  coming  forth  out  of  his  palace,  he  received  him  with  great 
respect,  and,  giving  him  precedence,  conducted  him  withiiL  The 
next  morning,  arming  some  of  his  attendents,  he  took  KoomSr  Pil 
with  him  to  the  palace.  To  determine  who  should  be  the  king's 
successor,  Kihn  Dev  placed  on  the  cushion  of  the  great  Sidh  R&j, 
first  one  prince  and  then  another,  probably  Myhee  P&l  and  Keerttee 
Pai,  the  brothers  of  KoomSr  PSl  The  first  was  quickly  rejected ; 
the  elTeminacy  of  his  dress  exciting  general  disapprobation.  The 
second  prince  being  seated,  was  asked  by  the  assembled  nobles  how 
he  would  govern  the  eighteen  regions  left  by  Jye  Singh ;  but  his 
reply, — "  according  to  your  counsel  and  instructions,"  sounded  tame 
in  the  ears  of  chiefs  accustomed  to  obey  the  vigorous  voice  of  Sidh 
R3j.  He  was  rejected,  and  Koom^  P&l,  seated  on  the  throne,  was 
called  upon  to  answer  the  same  enquiry.  Starting  to  his  feet,  his 
eyes  filled  with  martial  fire,  that  prince  half  unsheathed  his  sword. 
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The  royal  hall  rang  with  acclanmtions,  and  Kihn  Dev,  with  the  other 
nobles  of  Goozerat,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  throne  of 
Koontar  Pil,  while  the  conch-shell  and  the  bugle  sounded,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  fit  successor  of  the  "  victorious  Hon." 

Kootn&r  P£l  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  in 
A.V.  1 143,  and  reigned  thirty-one  years.  His  mature  age,  and  the 
experience  he  had  gained  during  his  wanderings  in  foreign  lands, 
produced  a.  division  between  him  and  some  of  the  old  royal  servants, 
who  were  thereupon  dismissed  from  their  employments.  They  com- 
bined together  to  revenge  themselves  by  putting  him  to  death,  and 
had  [daccd  assassins  at  one  of  the  city  gates,  which  he  was  expected 
to  enter  during  the  night ;  but  "  owing  to  the  good  actions  that  he 
"  had  performed  in  former  birth,"  the  attempt  was  disclosed  to  him  in 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  his  defeating  it,  by  choosing  a  different 
route  A'om  the  one  anticipated.  Koomir  Pal  now  caused  the  con- 
spirators to  be  put  to  death.  Soon  after,  Kahn  Dev,  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  presuming  upon  his  services  and  connection,  as 
the  husband  of  his  sister,  begatr  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  origin 
and  former  condition  of  Koom^r  PSL  The  king  remonstrating, 
received  a  haughty  answer,  and  after  a  time,  finding  KShn  Dev  deter- 
mined to  continue  disobedient,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
llie  example  was  a  salutary  one,  and,  from  that  day,  all  the  chieflaJns 
feared  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  king,  for,  "  as  it  is  wrong  to  touch 
*'  a  lamp  with  the  finger,  under  the  idea  that  '  It  was  I  who  first  set 
"  it  up ;  it  will  not  burn  me  though  I  treat  it  with  disrespect  ,■■  so  is 
"  it  with  a  monarch." 

Koomar  Pal  now  conferred  the  office  of  principal  minister  upon 
Wagbhut  Dev,  the  son  of  his  tncst  ancient  supporter  Ood&yun 
Muntree ;  he  recompensed  also  the  potter,  Aling,  and  others  who 
had  shielded  him  during  his  adversity.  Wahud,  another  son  of 
Oodiyun's,  however,  who  had  been  a  principal  favorite  of  Sidh  Raj, 
refusing  to  obey  KoomSr  PSl,  fled  to  take  service  with  the  King  of 
Nagor,  Ano,  or  as  Meerootoong  styles  him,  AnSk,  the  grandson  of 
Veesul  Dev  Chohaa  By  the  persuasions  of  Wahud,  Ano  was  in- 
duced to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Goozerat,  and,  with  ihai  view, 
approached  the  frontier  with  a  large  army,  hoping  to  find  many  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  country  his  supporters.  The  Solunkhee  sovereign 
assembled  an  army  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  having,  as  he  sup- 
posed, secured  his  own  borders  from  any  enterprise  of  the  disaffected, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicler,  "  made  the  boundary  land  clear 
'•  of  thorns,"  he  engaged  Ano.  Battle  was  hardly  joined,  however, 
when  the  effects  of  Wuhud's  intrigues  were  rendered  apparent  by  the 
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desertion  of  a  large  number  of  the  Goozerat  chieftains.  Koomlr 
Pai,  seeing  the  whole  of  his  army  in  confusion,  ordered  the  driver  of 
his  elephant  to  single  out  the  lord  of  N9gor,  who  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  royal  umbrella,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
personally  engaging  his  rival  The  elephant  driver  accordingly  strove 
to  force  his  way  through  the  army  to  where  the  NSgor  King  was 
f^hting ;  but  the  young  lord,  Wilhud,  rushed  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns, and  was  stepping  from  his  own  elephant  on  to  the  head  of 
that  which  bore  KoomSr  Pdl,  with  the  view  of  slaying  the  raja,  when 
the  driver,  with  his  goad,  forcing  the  elephant  back,  he  feU  in  the 
midst,  and  was  seized  by  the  foot  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  king. 
KoomJlr  PSl  then  quickly  advancing  towards  Ano,  shouting  defiance 
as  he  went,  discharged  an  arrow  ftom  his  bow,  which  struck  the 
King  of  NSgor  in  the  face,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  The 
Goozerat  troops  pressed  on,  shouting  "  Victory  ! "  and  the  rout  of  their 
enemies  was  soon  completed- 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  DwySshr&y,  of 
the  wars  with  which  the  reign  of  Koomdr  Pi!  opened : — 

The  raja  of  the  countr}'  of  a  hundred  thousand  villages,  whose 
name  was  Ann,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Jye  Sing,  though  he 
had  been  the  servant  of  that  monarch,  now  thought  the  time  was 
come  for  making  himself  known ;  the  government  of  GooEerat  being 
newly  formed,  and  Koom&r  P&l  being  a  feeble  monarch,  as  he  was 
willing  to  suppose.  Ann  b^an  to  make  friends  of  Wullil,  the  King 
of  Oojein,  and  of  the  rajas  of  the  country  on  the  west  of  Goozerat, 
holding  out  threats  to  them  as  well  as  promises,  KoomSr  PM's  spies 
made  known  to  him  that  Ann  Raja  was  advancing  upon  the  western 
frontier  of  Goozerat,  with  an  army,  among  whose  chieftains  were  ' 
several  leaders  "  skilled  in  foreign  languages,"  and  that  he  had  been 
already  joined  by  the  Eaja  of  KunthfigSm  (Kuntkote?)  and  by 
Chahud,  a  general  of  the  UnhilwAri  army.  The  King  of  Oojein 
was  well  informed,  they  said,  of  the  state  of  Goozerat,  by  traders  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  countries ; 
he  had  also  concerted  measures  with  WullSl,  the  King  of  Malwa, 
who  had  prepared  to  attack  Goozerat  on  the  east,  as  soon  as  Ann 
Kaja  should  have  made  an  advance.  Koom^  P31  was  much  en- 
raged when  he  heard  this  news. 

Koom^  Pfil  was  joined  by  several  rajas,  by  Koolees  also,  very 
celebrated  horsemen,  and  by  forest  tribes,  who  assembled  Irom  aU 
sides.  The  people  of  Kutch,  his  tributaries,  ranged  themselves  under 
his  banners;  with  them  came  men  of  Sindh  alsa  As  the  king 
advanced  towards  Aboo,  he  was  then   joined   by  mountaineos, 
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n  the  skins  of  deer.  The  PunnfiT  Raja  of  Aboo,  Vikram 
Sngh  by  name,  who  led  the  men  of  J^undhui-land,  (J hftlor,)  followed 
Koon^i  P^,  esteeming  that  raja  as  his  lord.  Ann  R^ja  hearing  of 
Koom&r  P^'s  arrival,  contrary,  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle,  but  before  his  arrangements  were  completed  the 
mudc  of  war  was  heard,  and  the  Goozerat  army  appeared  emerging 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  the  sun  streaming  full 
upon  the  white  umbrella  that  was  borne  above  the  king.  The 
soldiers  of  Arm  Raja  shot  arrows  at  the  army  of  Koomir  Pil ;  the 
King  of  Nagor  himself  ^ized  his  bow ;  but,  though  led  by  canopied 
knds,  the  army  of  the  north  gave  way  before  the  men  of  Goozerat 
Ann  Raja,  in  person,  then  rushed  on,  and  was  confronted  by  Koomdr 
PaL  "As  you  were  so  brave  a  warrior,"  said  the  heir  of  Sidh  Rlj, 
"  how  is  it  that  you  bent  the  head  before  the  victorious  hon  ?  That 
"  act  proved  your  wisdom  truly.  Now,  if  I  conquer  you  not,  I  shall 
"  tarnish  the  fame  of  Jye  Singh."  The  two  sovereigns  fought ;  the 
armies,  too,  joined  in  close  encounter.  Ahud  led  the  men  of 
Goozerat ;  the  Marwarees  followed  their  Muntree  Gowind  Rij.  At 
last  an  iron  shaft  struck  down  Ann,  he  fell  upon  the  earth.  His 
chieftains  then  submitted  to  the  behests  of  Koomir  Pk\. 

The  King  of  Goozerat  having  struck  Ann  such  a  blow,  remained 
for  several  days  upon  the  held  of  battle.  Ann  Raja  sent  horses  and 
dephants  as  a  present  to  Koomir  Pil ;  he  proposed  to  give  him 
a  daughter  in  marriage.  The  lung  complained  that  Ann  had  com- 
mitted an  oSence  to  which  pardon  might  well  be  refused,  in  having 
siaio  wounded  men  as  they  lay  on  the  field  j  he  accqited,  how- 
ever, the  proposals  of  the  vanquished  prince,  and  returned  to 
Uniulpoor. 

Soon  atlerwards  the  priest  of  Ann  Raja's  family  brought  to  the  city 
(rf  Wun  Raj,  the  Princess  Julhuni,  his  master's  daughter,  who  was 
solemnly  married  to  Koomir  PIL  These  festivities  were  scarce  com- 
pleted when  news  was  brought  that  Veejye  and  Krishn,  the  two 
chieftains  (Samunts)  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  king  to  oppose 
WulUl,  while  he  in  person  advanced  against  Ano  Raja,  had  gone 
ovet  to  the  King  of  Oojein,  and  that  that  monarch  was  already  in 
the  territory  of  Goozerat  and  advancing  upon  Unhilpoor.  Koom&r 
Pil  prepared  to  win  fame  by  conquering  WulUl,  as  Jye  Singh  had 
won  It  t^  subduing  Yushowurm.  He  assembled  his  troops  and  went 
against  tiie  King  of  Malwa,  who  was  defeated  and  struck  from  his 
dephant  in  the  fight 

TTiis  notice  of  the  chronicler  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in  the 
temfAe  of  Tej  Pai  upon  Mount  Aboo,  which  recwds  that  the  Purmftr 
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chief  of  Uchuleshwur  and  Chundrawutee,  by  name  Yushodhuwul, 
"  Knowing  that  the  ChSlookya  Koom4r  Pil  R4j  was  come  to  make 
"  war,  fled  immediately  to  WuIlSl,  the  Lord  of  Malwa."  From  a 
second  inscription  upon  a  copper  plate  in  the  Jain  library  at  Nadole, 
which  bears  date  A.D.  1157,  we  leamthat  the  great  minister,  ChShud 
Dev,  was  in  that  year  the  adviser  of  the  king  of  kings,  the  illustrious 
Koomar  P51  Dev,  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Shreemunt  Unhil, 
and  who  is  further  described  as  "  the  ornament  of  the  line  of  kings, 
"  a  great  warrior,  who  by  the  strength  of  his  arm  conquered  the 
"  SSkumbhuree  Raja  in  the  place  of  strife."  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  minister  here  alluded  to.  Meerootoong  tells 
us  that  Chahud  Dev  was  half-brother  of  Ood^Tin  Muntree.  The 
author  of  Dwyashray  says  that  ChShud  joined  Ano  Raja  ;  but  Mee- 
rootoong only  mentions  that  VVahud,  the  son  of  Oodiyun,  did  so. 
This  latter  chieftain,  we  shall  find,  subsequently  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  was  employed  by  Koomir  PM,  as  it  is  evident  that  ChShud 
may  have  been  before  the  year  in  which  the  inscription  is  dated,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign. 
The  inscription  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  account  of 
the  reign  of  Sidh  Ri,j,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  temple,  called 
Lakhun's  Mundecr,  at  Cheetore,  and  bears  date  A.  d.  1151,'  thus 
speaks  of  KoomSr  Pal,  the  Sclunkhee  :  "  What  was  he  like,  who  bj 
"  the  strength  of  his  invincible  mind  crushed  all  his  foes  ;  whose  com- 
"  mands  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  earth  placed  on  their  foreheads ; 
"  who  compelled  the  lord  of  Sikumbhuree  to  bow  at  his  feet ;  who  in 
"  person  carried  his  arms  to  Sewaluc,  making  the  mountain  lords  bow 
"  before  him,  even  in  the  city  of  Salpoora?" 

Sometime  after  these  occurrences,   Meerootoong  informs  us,  the 
Solunkhee  sovereign  was  seated  in  his  court,  giving  audience,  when 
,     .    some  bards  (MSgudhs)  were    admitted,  who    sang  the    praises   of 
<rd,  ■    ^Jali^S  UrJDOn,  a  king  of  the  Konkun,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title 
.. —      of  "Father  of  Kings.'"     KoomSr  Pa!  was  very  much  disconcerted  at 
this  occurrence,  and  set  himself  to  discover  a  chieftain  whom  he  might 
send  to  destroy  this  Mutiki  Urjoon,  "  who  falsely  prided  himself  as  a 
"  four-limbed  sovereign."     A  warrior,  named  Ambud,  or  AmrS  Bhut, 
a  son  of  Oodayun   Muntree's,  undertook  the  task,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  army,  proceeded  without  halting  to  the 
Konkun.     Ambud  passed  with  considerable  difficulty  a  river  called 
Kuldveenee,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  was 
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attacked  and  quickly  routed  by  Muliki  Urjoon.  The  defeated  g 
letumed  home  and  encamped  near  the  capital,  wearing  black  cic 
covered  by  a  black  umbrella,  and  dwelling  in  a  black  tent  Kod-n^ 
Pll,  perceiving  this  sombre  display,  enquired  what  force  it  was  that 
was  thus  encamped.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  Ambud,  the 
general,  who,  having  been  defeated  in  the  Konkun,  had  thus  returned. 
The  king  strove  to  console  Ambud  in  his  humiliation,  and,  treating 
him  with  kindness  and  attention,  despatched  him  with  another  army, 
reinforced  by  strong  chieftains,  to  conquer  Mulikit  Uijooa 

Ambud,  aniring  at  the  river  Kuliveenee  a  second  time,  con- 
structed a  bridge  or  causeway,  by  which  he  cautiously  passed  over  his 
army,  and  thus  gained  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  assailant. 
The  troops  of  Goozerat  were  successful  in  this  second  encounter,  and 
Muliki  Uijooa  himself  fell  by  the  sword  of  Ambud.  His  capital, 
also,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  Ambud,  causing  the  authority  of 
the  Solunkhee  king  to  be  proclaimed  in  that  country,  returned  to 
UnhilwarS.  In  full  assembly,  he  paid  obeisance  at  the  feet  of  his 
lord,  Koom3r  Pil,  presenting  the  head  of  Muliki  Urjoon,  the  king  of 
the  Konkun,  with  gold,  jewels,  vessels  of  the  precious  metals,  pearls, 
elephants,  coined  money,  and  other  trophies.  The  king  received  him 
graciously,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  great  provincial  sovereign,  or 
Munduleshwur,  Muliki  Urjoon's  title  of  "  Father  of  Kings." 

The  AchSrya  Hemchunder  fills  for  the  fiiture  so  conspicuous  a 
phce  in  the  history  of  Koom&r  PM—tbe  king  being,  it  is  said,  "at- 
"  tracted  by  his  speech,  as  a  wave,  full  of  delight,  is  by  the  brilliancy 
"  of  the  moon" — that  it  may  be,  therefore,  advisable  to  give  in  this 
place  the  account  of  his  origin,  which  is  furnished  by  the  monk  of 
Wudwin.  His  parents,  whose  names  were  Chich^  and  Paheenee, 
belonged  to  the  Modh  WSneeo  caste,  and  resided  at  Dhundhooka 
"  in  UrddMshtum-land,"  the  southern  border  country  of  Soreth  and 
GoozeraL  The  father  professed  the  orthodox  Hindoo  faith,  the 
mother  was  "as  it  were  a  Devee  of  the  Jain  religion."  Their  son  re- 
ceived at  his  birth  the  name  of  Chung  Dev.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eight  years,  Devchunder  AchfLrya,  travelling  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  came  to  Dundhooka.  Chichig  being  at  this  time  from 
home,  his  wife  was  persuaded  by  the  Ach^a,  who  had  been  much 
Struck  by  the  appearance  of  Chung  Dev,  to  entrust  her  son  to  his  care, 
in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  initiatory  rite  as  a  Jain  ascetic 
The  AchSrya  accordingly  carried  off  the  boy  to  his  convent  at  Kuru- 
ndwutee.  When  Chichig  returned  from  foreign  parts,  and  heard  what 
had  happened  to  Chung  Dev,  he  was  much  distressed,  and  vowed 
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that  he  would  eat  no  food  until  he  had  seen  his  soa  Having  ascer- 
tained the  spiritual  teacher's  name  and  place  of  residence,  he  set  ofr 
to  Kuruniwutee.  When  he  artived  there  he  went  to  Dev  Chunder  to 
demand  his  son.  Chung  Dev  was  at  the  house  of  OodSyun  Mun- 
tree,  who  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  reconciling  ChSchlg  to  the 
step  which  his  son  wished  to  take,  and  as  he  succeeded  therein, 
Chung  Dev  took  the  initiatory  vow,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Hem- 
chunder.  He  soon  became  famous,  and  having  at  an  early  age  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jains,  he  received  from  the  Gooroo  the  title  of  Soorea 

Hemchunder  was  the  author  of  the  Uhheedhin  Chint^unee,  the 
Hymns  to  Jin  Dev  (a  commenlaiy  on  which  bears  date  a-d,  129a), 
"  a  pure  Yog  ShSstra,  containing  the  story  of  the  sixty-three  Jain 
"  heroes  (Shul&lU  pooroosh),  with  the  praise  of  the  twenty  passion- 
"  less  ones  (vitrSg),  "  the  Dwyiahriy,  and  other  works. 

White  Koom£r  F^  was  wi^  his  army  in  Malwa,  the  monk  Hem- 
chunder came  to  him  to  seek  his  protection  on  account  of  an  outrage 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  Shaivite  ascetics,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  rejoicings'  at  his  mother's  funeral.  "  One's  own  royalty,"  was 
the  reflection  of  Hemacharya,  "  or  the  subjection  of  the  king  to  one's 
"  self,  these  are  the  only  roads  towards  effecting  an  object"  The 
Achiiya  was  introduced  to  the  king  by  OodSyun  Muntree ;  and 
Koomdr  PSJ,  recollecting  the  predictions  and  promises  of  Cambay, 
received  him  with  great  favor,  and  admitted  him  to  a  familiar  inter- 
course. The  Brahmins  about  the  king  were  alarmed  at  the  influence 
Hemchunder  was  gaining  over  him,  and  brought  several  charges 
•gainst  him,  of  which  the  most  serious  appears  to  have  been,  that  he 
refused  to  worship  the  Sun,  Hemchunder,  who  was  of  a  politic 
character,  and,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  disposed  to  seek  toleration  for 
his  own  religion,  rather  than  to  attack  that  of  his  opponents,  made  an 
answer  which  satisfied  the  king  of  his  faith  in  the  great  deity  of  the 
Kshutrees ; — "  This  splendid  mansion  of  light  I  ever  retain  in  my 
"  heart ;  at  the  time  of  whose  setting  I  abandon  food."'  In  accord- 
ance with  the  same  line  of  policy,  he  strengthened  his  recommenda- 
tioDS  by  quoting  the  Hindoo  as  well  as  the  Jain  scriptures  in  their 
sopport,  and  when  on  one  occasion  KoomSr  Pil  consulted  him  as 
to  the  selection  of  some  object  on  which  he  should  expend  money  as 
a  religious  action,  the  Achijya  advised  him  to  restore  the  temfde  of 

■  The  derotee,  whether  male  or  female,  im  buried  with  exprcwi<mt  not  of  lomw 
b«t  of  joy.     See  kccount  of  funentli  in  Conduiion. 

■  See  note,  p.  9,  on  the  lect  called  Souru. 
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SomeshwuT  at  Dev  PuttUD,  which  was  endangered  "  by  the  stren^ 
"  the  ocean  waves." 

This  restoration  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  DwySshiSy,  and  is 
also  commemorated  in  an  inscription,  found  by  the  annalist  of  Raj- 
pootana,  in  the  temple  of  Bhudra  K&lee,  at  Dev  Futtun,  but  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  shrine  of  Someshwur.  It  is  dated  Wullub- 
hee  Sumwut  850  (which  is  equivalent  to  Viknim  Sumwut  1325,  or 
A-D,  1 169),  and  contains  the  following  narrative  : — 

"  Bhow  Vreehusputee,  a  Brahmin  of  Canouj,  left  Benares  on  pil- 
"  grimage ;  he  reached  Uwuntee  and  Dh&r^ugger,  then  ruled  by  Jye 
"  Singh  Dev.  The  PuimiLi  prince  and  all  his  family  elected  him  their 
"  gooroo,  and  the  prince  called  him  brother, 

"  Sidh  RSj  Jye  Singh  was  universal  lord  when  he  went  to  heaven ; 
**  Koom^  P&l  succeeded  to  his  throne ;  Bhow  Vreehusputee  became 
**  the  chief  of  his  advisers.  Koom&  F&l  was  the  tree  of  desire  of 
**  the  three  worlds.  He  gave  his  seal,  his  wealth,  and  all,  under  the 
"  command  of  Vreehusputee ;  and  said,  '  Go  and  repair  the  fallen 
"  '  temples  of  Dev  Futtun.'  Bhow  Vreehusputee  made  them  re- 
"  semble  KyelAs ;  he  invited  the  lord  of  the  world  to  see  his  work. 
"  When  he  saw,  he  dwelt  on  the  praise  of  the  gooroo,  as  he  said, 
"  '  My  heart  is  rejoiced ;  to  you  and  your  sons  I  give  the  chief  place 
"  '  in  ray  kingdom.'" 

When  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Someshwur  had  been  laid, 
the  council  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  work  had  been  assigned 
sent  "  good-news  letters"  to  Koom&r  P&l.  The  king,  showing  the 
letters  (o  Hemchunder  Sooree,  enquired  how  it  might  be  brought 
about  that  no  obstacle  should  occur  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  Sooree  advised  the  king,  that  for  this  purpose  he  should  take  a 
vow  to  abstain  either  trom  connection  with  women  or  from  the  use  of 
animal  food,  until  the  fiag  should  be  raised  on  the  summit  of  the 
temple.  The  king  assenting,  placed  water  on  the  image  of  Muhi  Dev, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  eat  no  animal  food.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  spire  having  been  completed,  Kootn^  Fill  prepared  to  set  the 
finial  upon  the  temple,  and  to  hoist  the  banner :  he  then  asked  the 
AcfaArya  to  release  him  from  his  vow.  Hemchunder  said,  "  Behold  ! 
"  in  the  virtue  of  this  abstinence  you  are  fit  to  appear  before  Muht 
*  Dev,  When  your  pilgrimage  thi^er  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
"  it  frill  be  time  to  throw  off  that  vow."  The  king  was  advised  by  the 
Brahmins  to  put  Hemchunder  to  the  test,  by  proposing  that  he  should 
accompany  the  royal  cort^e  in  its  pilgriixtage  to  the  temple  of  the 
lord  of  the  moon,  whose  divinity,  it  was  asserted,  the  Sooree  did  not 
adtiwwle<%e.     Ko(KaSi  PSl  acted  upcm  this  advice;   when  Hem- 
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chunder,  immediately  assenting,  exclaimed,  "  What  need  of  pressing 
"  the  hungry  man  to  partake  of  food ;  pilgrimage  is  the  life  of  the 
"  ascetic ;  what  need  is  there  of  an  order  from  the  king  1 "  It  was 
arranged  that  the  monk  should  tiavel  slowly  and  on  foot,  visiting  as 
he  went  the  holy  places  of  Shutroonjye  and  Gitd&t,  and  that  he  should 
join  Koom^  PSl  at  Dev  Futtun.  The  king  making  a  progress, 
attended  by  the  whole  of  his  retinue,  arrived  within  sight  of  the  city 
ofSomeshwur.  Shree  Vreehusputee,  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work,  had  advanced  to  this  point  to  escort  the 
monarch  to  the  place  prepared  for  his  reception.  Hemchunder  also 
joined  the  coit^e  :  and  Koom&r  P^,  with  great  joy,  and  amidst  the 
pomp  and  music  of  his  regal  state,  entering  the  city,  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Someshwur,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the 
god.  Hemchunder  also,  supported  by  Vreehusputee,  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  and  exclaimed  ; — "  In  the  splendour  of  this 
"  shrine,  Muha  Dev,  who  dwells  in  KyeUs,  is  surely  present"  Then 
entering,  and  worshipping  the  sacred  ling  in  the  prescribed  forms,  he 
said, "  Thou  existest,  whatever  be  thy  place,  whatever  be  thy  time, 
'  whatever  be  thy  name,  of  whatsoever  nature  thou  art.  Thou  art  he 
in  whom  is  no  guilty  act,  no  guiltiness  consequent  upon  the  act, — 
one  only  God  I  Praise  be  to  thee  I  He  who  has  destroyed  the 
affections,  which  are  the  seeds  that  produce  the  bud  of  existence,  be 
he  Brumhil,  be  he  Vishnoo,  be  he  Shiva,  to  him  be  praise  !  "  As 
he  uttered  these  prayers,  the  king,  with  all  his  courtiers,  stood  gazing 
upon  him  in  astonishment.  Then  Shree  Hemdcharya  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  adoring  Shiva  in  the  "staff-prostration."  The  king,  under 
Vreehusputee's  direction,  worshipped  with  great  faith  in  the  colon- 
nades of  the  temple,  presenting  his  weight  in  gold  and  a  gift  of  ele~ 
phants,  and  waving  camphor  in  the  &r&lreek.^  The  royal  suite  were 
then  dismissed,  and  Koom^  P^  and  Hemichirya  entered  alone  the 
adytum  of  the  temple,  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

Koomir  PJU  addressed  Hem&ch&rya.  "Among so  many  religions^ 
"  I  am  anxiously  desirous  to  establish  one  religion  which  may  be 
"  assented  to  with  certainty.  I'here  is  no  Dev  like  Someshwur  ;  there 
"  is  no  king  like  myself;  there  is  no  ascetic  hke  you.  My  wealth  of 
"  fortune  has  thus  brought  the  whole  three  together.  Do  you,  there- 
"  fore,  in  the  presence  oif  this  great  Dev,  point  out  to  me,  with  true 
"  speech,  the  divinity  who  is  the  giver  of  liberation."  Hemichar>a 
replied,  "  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  matters  that  are  contained  in 
"  the  Poocins.     I  will  bring  the  illustrious  Someshwur  in  corporeal 

'   Vidt  Mcount  of  the  cerenioiual  of  Iliodoo  wonbip  in  tbe  CoDcluson. 
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"  presence  hither,  that  you  may  hear  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth. ' 
He  «>ntinued :  "  Without  doubt,  in  this  place  the  Dev  is  concealed. 
"  We  two,  devoting  ourselves  iramoveably  to  worship  in  the  manner 
"  which  the  spiritual  preceptor  has  pointed  out,  may  cause  the  Dev  to 
"  present  himself.  I  will  profoundly  meditate ;  do  you,  from  this 
"  wood  of  aloes,  raise  incense,  ceasing  not  until  the  three-eyed-  god, 
"  appearing,  restrains  you."  They  laboured  both  of  them  thus,  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  filling  the  adytum,  darkening  the  light  of  the 
lamps  which  were  arranged  around  the  door  and  the  niches  on  the 
three  sides.  Suddenly  a  light  beamed  forth,  brilliant  as  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  king  started  up,  dazzled  by  this  effulgence;  he  shaded 
his  eyes  irith  his  hands,  and  strove  to  recover  the  power  of  seeing. 
At  that  moment  he  beheld,  occupying  the  basin  in  which  the  sacred 
symbol  was  set,  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  whose  hair  was  matted  on 
tus  head,  of  a  beauty  incomparable,  bright  as  fine  gold,  the  sight  of 
whom  mortal  weakness  could  not  endure.  The  king  ascertained,  by 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  that  this  was,  without  doubt,  the  Dev,  cor- 
poreally present  Prostrating  himself,  with  great  devotion,  he  thus 
addressed  the  god  ;  "  Lord  of  the  world  I  thus  worshipping  you,  my 
"  eyes  have  attained  their  object ;  in  kindness,  therefore,  giving  some 
"  command,  cause  my  ears  also  to  fulfil  their  desire."  The  face  of 
the  Dev  shone  as  the  morning  after  the  night  of  bewilderment ;  from 
his  mouth  issued  the  following  divine  words  : — "  O  I  king,  this  monk 
"  is  an  incarnation  of  all  the  gods  ;  he  is  without  deceit ;  to  him  it 
"  is  given  to  behold  the  Divinity  as  a  pearl  in  his  hand ;  he  is  ac- 
"  <]uainted  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  path 
"  which  he  shall  show  you,  that  understand  to  be,  without  doubt,  the 
"  road  to  liberation."  Thus  speaking,  the  Dev  became  invisible. 
While  the  king  lamented  his  disappearance,  the  monk,  Hemchunder, 
exhaled  his  breath,  and  relaxed  his  meditative  positioa  Koomir 
P&l  then,  remembering  what  the  Isht  Dev  had  told  him,  abandoning 
the  pride  of  royalty,  bending  his  head  before  the  spiritual  teacher, 
praismg  him,  besought  him  to  tell  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  In  that 
same  place  Hemdchlrya  administered  to  him  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquor  to  the  end  of  his  life; 

llie  Brahmin,  Vreehiisputee,  as  both  chroniclers  and  inscription 
relate,  was  lefl  in  charge  of  the  shrine  of  Someshwur ;  but,  in  after 
days,  when  the  influence  of  Hem^h&rya  had  become  fiiUy  established, 
he  was  deprived  for  a  time  of  his  situation,  for  "  dispraising  the  Jain 
religion ;"  and  only  restored  thereto  on  his  making  the  most  humble 
nibmission  to  the  Ach^ya,  and  procuring  his  intercession  >  with 
KoomarPai  v"^ 
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The  king  and  the  monk  returned  to  Unhilpoor.  There  Heroft- 
ch&iya  instructed  Koomfir  PU  in  the  purity  which  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  Jin  Dev,  and  caused  him  to  become  great  among  the 
followets  of  Urhunt.  Under  the  AchSrya's  directions,  the  king  forbad 
the  destruction  of  life  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  in  the  eighteen 
countries  of  Goozerat,  in  which  his  order  was  obeyed.  The  Brahmins 
who  offered  living  sacrifices  in  their  rites,  says  the  author  of  Dwy&sh- 
r<l.y,  were  forbidden  to  continue  the  practice,  and  thus  began  to  pre- 
sent offerings  of  grain.  The  king's  order  was  obeyed  in  FuUee  land 
also,  and  the  ascetics  who  used  deer-skins  for  their  covering  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  any.  The  people  of  PunchSt,  also,  who  had 
been  great  destroyers  of  life,  being  subjects  of  Koomir  PSl,  were 
compelled  to  refrain.  The  trade  ot  those  who  sold  flesh  was  put  a 
stop  to,  and  three  years'  income  allowed  to  them  in  compensation. 
The  people  of  the  countries  about  Benares,  however,  continued  to 
sacrifice  life. 

One  day  it  was  reported  to  KoomSr  P^,  that  the  Khus  Raja  of 
KedSr,  though  he  plundered  the  pilgrims  by  his  exactions,  had  never- 
theless allowed  the  temple  of  Ked&r's  lord,  Muh&  Dev,  to  fall  into 
disrepair,  so  that  it  was  becoming  a  ruin.  The  king,  blaming  the 
Khus  Raja,  caused  his  own  minister  to  repair  the  temple.  At  another 
time  Muhi  Dev,  appearing  to  the  king  in  a  dream,  informed  him  that 
he  was  pleased  with  his  service,  and  had  resolved  to  reside  at  Unhil- 
poor. The  king  thereupon  built,  in  that  city,  the  temple  of  Koo- 
mir P^l's  lord,  Muhi  Dev.  He  erected  also  at  Unhilpoor  a  temple 
of  P&rusn£tth,  named  the  KoomSr  Veeh&r,  and  placed  therein  images. 
At  Dev  Puttun  he  built  another  temple  of  the  Jain  religion,  so 
splendid  as  to  attract  thither  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

Koom&r  PSl  now  assented  to  the  twelve  vows  of  the  Jain  rdigion. 
At  the  time  of  taking  the  third  vow,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he 
would  receive  nothing  which  was  not  acquired  by  exertions  of  his  own, 
the  AchSrya  instructed  him  that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  receive  into  the 
royal  treasury  the  property  of  those  who  died  without  male  heirs. 
'1*116  king,  abandoning  that  source  of  revenue,  caused  his  people  to 
proclaim  that  he  had,  by  that  act,  rendered  himself  greater  than 
Rughoo,  Nuhoosh,  or  Bhurut — the  kings  of  the  golden  age;' 


Bemiet,  "ibM  I  (bould  adhere  rigidljr  to  the  old  ciuti>m,  uii  declare  niTself  heir 
"  to  tveij  pcnon  who  dies  in  my  service.  We  have  been  accustomed,  ms  loon  u 
"  an  omraL,  or  rich  merchant,  has  ceased  to  breathe— nay,  sometimes  before  ihe 
"  vital  ipark  hai  fled — to  place  seals  on  hii  coffers,  to  imprison  and  facet  the  scr< 
"  vanu  OT  ofhcen  oT  hit  haiuehold,  until  they  made  a  full  discktnirc  of  th«  whole 
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After  these  occurrences,  Koom^  Pill  havii^  collected  an  army  at 
Wudwin  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  a  chief  of  Soreth,  whose  name 
was  Sumuishee,  or  SAoosur,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Ooddyun 
Muntree.  That  minister,  however,  sustained  a  defeat,  and  was  him- 
self mortally  wounded.  He  left  to  his  sons,  WSg  But,  Wihud,  and 
Amrfl  Bhut,  the  completion  of  vows  which  he  had  made  to  erect 
temples  at  Broach  and  Shutroonjye.  The  latter  task  was  accomplished 
by  VV&hud,  in  a.d.  115S,  who  built  near  Shutroonjye  the  town  called 
after  himself — ^WShudpoor.  Amr&  Bhut  toolc  upon  himself  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple  at  Broach,  in  which  he  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessfiil,  though  for  a  time  obstructed  by  a  sudden  overflow  of  the 
river  Nerbudda,  which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  that  city.  About 
the  same  time,  the  king  himself  constructed  a  new  temple  on  the  site 
of  the  convent,  where  he  had  been  received  by  OodSyun  Mehta  and 
Hem&charya,  at  Cambay. 

The  last  warlike  expedition  of  the  reign  of  Koom9r  P^  appears  to 
have  been  one  directed  against  the  country  of  the  hundred  thousand 
towns.  Ood&yun's  son  Wiihud,  who  had  before  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  returned  to  his  all^iance,  was  selected,  on  account  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  to  command  the  army.  He  took  and  destroyed 
a  foit  called  B&bur^ugger,  and  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  KoomSr 
PfU  in  that  country.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of  his 
sovongn,  who,  however,  blamed  him  for  the  profuse  expenditure 
which  had  accompanied  his  expedition.  One  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  pillar  at  Delhi,  called  the  Lit  of  Feeroz  Shah,  which  is  dated 
A.a  1146,  mentions  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  reigned  at  that 
date  in  SUcumbhuree  to  have  been  Vigraha  Rdj.  Another  name,  that 
of  Veesul  Uev,  is  also  found  on  this  monument ;  and  the  translators 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Vigraha  R&j  and  Veesul  Dev  are  the 
names  of  the  same  person  or  of  different  princes,  a  point  which 
they  pronounce  it  "  impossible  to  determine  from  the  tenor  of  the 
"  ioscriptioD,  without  fiirther  information."  *  None  of  the  names  of 
the  successors  of  Veesul  Dev,  the  ChohSn,  as  they  are  given  by 
Chund,  the  Bhdrot,  can  be  cntainly  identified  with  the  names  found 
upon  the  monument  Ano,  the  grandson  of  Veesul  Dev,  we  have 
seen  opposed  to  Koomdi  Pil,  and  the  prince  here  alluded  to  must  be 

"  propert]',  eren  of  the  most  Inconaidenbie  j«weL  TliU  practice  is  advantageous, 
"  iw  doabtj  but  can  we  deny  its  injustice  and  cruelty;  and  should  we  not  be 
"  r^tljr  served  if  eveiy  omrah  acted  as  Neiknatn  Khan  ;  and  W,  like  the  Hindoo 
"  machant'*  widow,  everr  woman  concealed  her  wealth  ?"  Titttt  two  stoiies  ore 
pvat  u  aootlier  place  by  Bemier.  _.  . 
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either  his  son  Jesingh  Dev,  or  his  grandson  Ano,  or  Anund  Dev,  both 
which  names,  as  well  as  the  name  Vigraha  R&j,  express  a  meaning, 
and  may  be  merely  epithets.'  There  is  an  aneolote  told  in  the  Fm- 
bundh  Chintamunee  which  is  curious  for  the  li^t  it  throws  upon  the 
disputed  point,  already  referred  to,  in  r^ard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Lit  of  Feeroz  Shah.  At  another  time,  says 
the  chronicler,  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  the  country  <^  one 
hundred  thousand  towns  came  to  the  court  of  Koomilr  Pal  That 
king  enquired  after  the  prosperity  of  the  King  of  S&mbhur,  "  His 
"  name  is  Vishwul  (hotd^  of  the  universe),"  said  the  ambassador, 
*'  what  doubt  is  there  of  his  being  always  prosperous ! "  Kupurddee 
Muntree,  a  poet  of  great  learning,  and  a  ^vorite  of  KoomSr  P&l's, 
at  this  time  stood  beside  that  monarch.  He  said, — "The  roots 
"  '  s/iuJ '  and  '  shwul '  mean  '  quickly  going.'  Thus  he  is  Vishwul,  who 
"  flies  away  quickly  like  a  bird  ( Vi)."  The  minister,  after  this,  re- 
turning home,  made  known  the  disrespect  with  which  his  master's 
title  had  been  received ;  whereupon  that  raja,  consulting  the  learned, 
assumed  the  name  of  Vigraha  Raja  Next  year  the  same  minister 
making  his  appearance  on  behalf  of  Vigraha  Raja,  in  the  presence  of 
Koomar  Pal,  Kupurddee  explained  that  name  to  mean  "  noseless 
"  Shiva  and  Bnimh  "  {vi  witjiout,  gro  nose,  hur  Sbiv,  aj  Brumh). 
Afterwards  that  king,  afraid  of  Kupurddee's  making  a  jest  of  his 
name,  assumed  the  title  of  Kuvee  Bandhuv  (poet's  brother), 

Koom£tr  PSl,  having  on  a  subsequent  occasion  encamped  near  a 
temple  outside  the  walls  of  Unhilwara,  with  the  view  of  leading  a 
caravan  to  perform  pilgrimage  at  Shutroonjye,  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  that  Kurun  Raja  of  D&hul  land  was  advancit^;  against 
him.  The  king  took  counsel  with  W%  Bhut  and  Hemichliya,  the 
latter  of  whom  pledged  himself  that  good  news  would  shortly  arrive. 
Soon  afterwards  further  messengers  brought  intelligence  that  Kurun 
Raja,  while  travelling  at  night  on  his  elephant,  having  fallen  asleep, 
had  been  caught  (Absalom-like)  by  the  branch  of  a  sacred  fig-tree, 
under  which  the  animal  had  passed  too  hastily,  and  that  he  had  thus 
been  strangled.  Koomir  Pal,  relieved  of  his  fears  of  invasion,  was 
then  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  pilgrimage.  He  arrived  at  Dhund- 
hooka,  and  erected  there  a  temple,  called  the  "  cradle- Veeh4r,"  over 
the  place  of  Hem&chSrya's  birth.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Shut- 
roonjye, where  be  expended  a  large  sum  of  money,  under  the  direction 

'  Jesingh  or  Jyeiiiigh  nieuu  "  rictoiioni  lion."  Anond  ■aeani  "j/sj'"  Vignba, 


of  Shree  W3g  Bhut,  in  fonniog  a  new  load  of  approach  to  the  sacred 
mountain. 

At  the  court  of  Unhilw3ra,  at  this  time,  was  Anik,  or  UrnorSj,  a 
sdon  of  the  valiant  race  of  the  Solunkhees,  and  son  of  the  sister  of 
KootnAr  P31's  inother,''who,  in  recompense  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  his  sovereign,  received  a  chieftainship  (Samunipud),  and 
with  it  the  town  of  Vyighrapullee,  or  WIghel  (the  tiger's  city),  at 
which  place  his  descendants  remained  for  many  years.  One  day  the 
king  lay  on  his  couch  in  an  upper  roam  of  the  palace,  at  the  door  of 
which  the  S^munt,  AnSk,  kept  guard,  when  he  perceived  that  some 
one  entered  the  apartment  He  called,  "Who  is  there?"  AnEk, 
stopping  the  intruder,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  a  servant  of  his  own, 
took  him  outdde  to  enquire  his  message.  The  servant  claimed 
largesse  for  the  news  that  a  son  had  been  born  to  his  master.  An^, 
di^tssing  him,  returned  to  his  post,  "  his  lotus  face  blooming  with 
"the  brilliancyofthe  sun  of  that  good  intelligence."  The  king  enquired 
what  had  happened  An&k  said,  "  Sire  !  a  son  has  been  born  to  you." 
On  his  saying  so,  the  king,  after  consideration,  spoke  as  follows, — 
"As  the  keepers  of  the  gates  did  not  stop  the  servant  who  came  to 
"announce  this  birth,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  child  will  be  a  king  in 
"  Goozerat  of  great  virtue ;  but  since  the  messenger  descended  from 
"  this  place  when  he  told  you  of  a  son's  having  been  born,  he  will  rule 
"in  some  other  dty,  not  in  this  one,  and  in  a  mansion  (or  'in 
"  Dhuwul-gruh')."  The  son  whose  birth  was  attended  by  these  circum- 
stances was  named  Luwun  Frusad,  and  his  descendants  subsequendy 
&ppeai  in  the  history  of  Goozerat  as  the  Wighela  dynasty. 

KoomilT  Pftl  Raja  having  now  completed  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  reign,  the  curse  which  the  great  Sutee,  the  mother  of  L^ho  Raj, 
king  of  Kutch,  had  pronounced  against  the  race  of  Mool  Rij,  began 
to  work,  and  the  king  found  himself  ai&icted  with  the  pains  of  leprosy. 
At  the  same  time  Hemcbunder,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  knowing  that  his  end  approached,  performed  the  "last 
"  wOTship,"  and  commenced  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  that  he  might 
anticipate  the  mandate  of  Yuma.  The  king  expressing  deep  affliction 
on  this  account,  Hemchunder  said,  "  You  have  yourself  but  six 
"  months  more  of  life  allotted  to  yon ;  you  have  no  son ;  do  you  too, 
"  therefore,  perform  the  works  that  remain  to  be  performed"  Thus, 
instructing  his  royal  pupil,  Hemchunder  died  The  Icing,  with  a 
mind  bowed  down  by  gnef,  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great 
AchAiya.  With  the  ashes  of  the  pile,  knowing  them  to  be  of  incorn- 
paiable  purity,  Koom&r  P&l  and  his  chieftains  made  marks  upon  their 
foreheads     For  many  days  the  lamentation  continued;  and  the 
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king,  abandoning  all  care  for  mundane  affaiis,  was  engrossed  thence- 
forth in  deep  and  devout  meditation,  until  at  length,  his  life  escaping 
by  a  door  of  the  body,  he  passed  to  Paradise: 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  monk  of  WudwSn,  but  oral  tradi- 
tion, whether  of  the  Brahmins  or  of  the  Jains,  dehghts  in  assigning 
more  romantic  circumstances  to  the  death  of  the  great  Hemchunder. 

KooraSr  PiU  Raja,  says  the  tradition  of  the  Srahminical  faith,  had 
wedded  a  Seesodunee  Rinee,  a.  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mew^i.  At 
the  time  that  the  sword  went  for  her  the  Seesodunee  heard  that  the 
raja  had  a  vow  that  his  wives  should  receive  initiation  into  the  Jain 
religion,  at  Hemichaiya's  convent,  before  entering  the  palace.  The 
Rinee,  therefore,  refused  to  goto  Puttun,  until  satisfied  that  she  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  AchSxya's  convent  Upon  this  Koo- 
Toiz  Pal's  household  bard,  Jye  Dev  by  name,  became  security  to  the 
queen,  who  then  consented  to  go  to  Unhilpoor.  Several  days  after 
her  arrival,  Hemichaiya  said  to  the  raja,  "  The  Seesodunee  R&nee 
"has  never  come  to  visit  me."  Koomir  P&l  told  her  that  she  must 
go;  but  she  refused.  The  Rinee  fell  ill,  and  the  bard's  wives  went 
to  see  her.  Hearing  her  story,  they  disguised  her  as  one  of  themselveii, 
and  brought  her  privately  home  to  their  house.  At  night  the  bards 
dug  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  took  the  R&nee  out  by  it  to 
carry  her  home.  When  Koomir  Pil  Raja  became  aware  of  what 
had  happened,  he  mounted  and  set  off  in  pursuit  with  two  thousand 
horse.  At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort  of  Eedur  he 
came  up  vrith  the  fugitives  The  bard  said  to  the  R9nee,  "  If  you  can 
"but  enter  Eedur,  you  are  safe.  I  have  two  hundred  horse  with  me; 
"  as  long  as  a  man  of  us  remains  alive  no  one  shall  lay  hand  on  you." 
So  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers ;  but  the  Rinee's  courage 
failed  her,  and  she  slew  heiself  in  her  carriage.  The  fight  going  on, 
and  the  pursuers  forcing  their  way  to  the  carriage,  the  nmids  cried  out, 
"  Why  struggle  any  more,  the  RSnee  is  dead  ? "  Koomir  P&l  and 
the  force  that  had  accompanied  him  then  returned  home. 

The  bard,  Jye  Dev,  fell  that  he  had  lost  his  character,  and  deter- 
mined to  die.  He  retired  to  Sidhpoor,  and  sent  from  thence  letters 
sprinkled  with  red  water  to  all  his  caate,  by  which  he  told  them,  "  The 
"  honor  of  Our  caste  has  been  taken  away ;  so  let  those  who  are  ready 
"  to  bum  themselves  with  me  prepare."  A  heap  of  sugar-canes  was 
made,  and  those  who  intended  to  bum  themselves  with  their  wives 
took  two  canes  from  the  heap ;  those  who  would  bum  alone  took  one 
each.    They  prepared  Aineral  piles,  both  "cheetis"  and  "jumors."' 

'  "Cli«etS''ua  pile  for  one  coipse ;  "juiBor,"fof  noreS&knaiie. 
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The  first  jumor  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Suniswutee,  at  Sidhpoor ;  the 
next  was  an  airows  flight  nearer  to  Puttun ;  the  last  jumor  vas  near 
the  entrance  to  that  city.  Upon  each  jumor  sixteen  BhSts  with  their 
wires  perished.  A  sister's  son  of  Jye  Dev's  was  at  Kanouj.  A  letter 
had  been  sent  to  him,  but  his  mother,  having  no  other  son,  kept  it 
from  him.  However,  the  baid's  family  priest  having  laden  bullocks 
with  the  ashes  of  the  jumors,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them 
into  the  Ganges.  Jye  Dev^  nephew,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Raja 
of  Kanouj,  demanded  transit  duty  from  the  priest,  supposing  that  he 
carried  merchandise.  The  priest  explained  what  his  load  was,  and, 
on  the  bard's  making  enquiries,  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened. 
The  bardl,  collecting  his  family,  brought  them  to  Puttun ;  and  he  and 
they  perished  upon  a  number  of  jumors.  One  of  the  men's  wives  had 
been  very  lately  delivered  of  a  son — she  gave  the  child  to  the  priest 
and  burned  herself  with  her  husband;  and  there  are  to  this  day, 
living  in  the  Puttuo  district,  bards  who  trace  their  descent  from  that 
child. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  hearing  this  story  that  Shunkur  AchSiya 
came  to  Unhilpoor  Puttun,  where  there  had  been,  before  this,  much 
hatred  between  the  Brahmins  and  the  Jain  monks.  The  latter  were, 
by  this  time,  a  hundred  thousand  in  number.  One  day,  as  KoomSr 
I^  Raja  was  passing  along  the  market  in  a  litter,  he  met  a  disciple 
of  Hemichirya's,  and  said  to  him,  "  Mighty  sovereign  I  what  day  of 
**  ihe  month  is  this  ?"  The  day  was,  in  fact,  the  last  day  of  the  dark 
half  of  the  month,  but  the  monk  said,  by  mistake,  that  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  moon-light  half  Some  Brahmins  who  overheard 
what  had  passed  lai^hed,  and  ridiculing  the  monk,  said,  "  What  does 
"  thb  shaven  fellow  know — tcxlay  is  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
«  the  month."  Koom^  Pai  hearing  this,  when  he  reached  home, 
sent  for  Hem&chtrya  and  the  chief  of  the  Brahmins.  Meanwhile 
Hem&chirya's  disciple  went  home  to  his  convent,  and  was  very  much 
ashamed,  and  very  sorrowful  The  Achfirya  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened, and,  when  he  was  informed,  told  the  monk  not  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  matter.  By  this  time  the  raja's  messenger  had 
anived,  and  HemichArya  accompanied  him  back  to  the  palace. 
KoomSr  PSl  asked  what  the  day  of  the  month  was.  The  Brahmin 
answered  that  it  was  the  thirtieth ;  but  Hemchunder  declared  it  was 
the  fifteenth.'  The  Brahmins  said,  "  Let  the  evening  decide.  If  it 
**  be  the  fifteenth  we  shall  see  the  full  moon,  and  then  all  we  Brahmins 

>  II  ihanld  b«  obaerred  od  this  storj  that  it  U  sometimes  very  difficult,  in  con- 
leqnCBM  of  the  extm  months  tai  extia  dsyi  of  th«  month,  to  kaow  what  Ihe  day 
of  ttie  Hindoo  Bioath  rcalljr  is. . 
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"  will  banish  ourselves  from  this  kingdom ;  but  if  the  moon  foil  to 
"  rise,  then  let  the  Jain  monks  be  expelled."  HemichSiya  agreed  to 
this  proposal  and  returned  home.  He  had  a  familiar  Devee  whom 
he  called  to  his  assistance,  and  by  her  contrivance  an  illusion  was 
produced  so  that  all  thought  the  moon  really  had  risen  in  the  east 
It  was  now  pronounced  that  the  Brahmins  had  been  defeated,  and 
that  they  must  leave  the  kingdom. 

At  this  conjuncture  Shunkur  Swimee,'  who  had  been  attracted  to 
Unhilpoor  by  the  matter  of  the  bards,  made  his  appearance  at  Sidh- 
poor ;  and  the  Brahmins,  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
kingdom  next  morning,  sent  for  him  during  the  night,  and  brought 
him  to  Puttun.  In  the  morning,  Koomar  PSl  Raja  called  for  the 
Brahmins,  and  commanded  them  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Shunkur 
Swdmee  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  What  need  of  expelling  any 
"  from  the  kingdom ;  at  nine  o'clock,  the  ocean,  quitting  its  boun- 
"  daries,  will  swallow  up  the  whole  country."  The  raja  upon  this, 
sending  for  Hemichdiya,  asked  him  whether  the  deluge  predicted  by 
the  recluse  would  happen.  Hemichiiya  denied  that  it  would,  and 
asserted  the  Jain  doctrine,  that  the  world  never  had  been  created 
and  never  would  be  destroyed.  Shunkur  Swilmee  said,  "  Set  a  water- 
"  clock,  and  let  us  see  what  will  happen."  The  three  seated  them- 
selves beside  the  clock.  When  nine  o'clock  came,  they  ascended  into 
an  upper  story  of  the  palace,  and  looking  out  at  the  western  window, 
saw  the  sea  waves  rapidly  advancing.  On  and  on  came  the  billows, 
until  they  had  submei^ed  the  habitiuions  of  the  city.  The  king  and 
the  two  Ach^as  went  up  higher  and  higher,  but  the  water  sdll  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  them.  At  last  they  reached  the  seventh  and 
uppermost  atoiy,  and,  looking  down,  found  that  the  whole  city,  the 
highest  trees  and  tallest  spires,  were  under  «'ater,  and  that  nothing 
was  visible  on  all  sides  but  surging  waves.  KoomUr  Pil,  in  great 
tdTTor,  turned  to  Shunkur  Sw^ee,  and  asked  him  if  there  were  no 
means  of  escape;  He  said,  "  A  boat  will  come  from  the  west,  which 
"  will  pass  close  to  this  window.  Whoever  jumps  quickly  into  it  will 
"  escape."  The  three  girded  their  loins,  and  prepared  to  get  quickly 
into  the  boat  Soon  a  boat  appeared  in  the  distance ;  it  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  Then  Shunkur  Swimee  seized  the  king  by  the  hand, 
saying,  that  they  should  assist  each  other  into  the  boat  It  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  the  king  attempted  to  jump  in,  but  the 
Sw&mee  dragged  him  back.  HemJtch&rya  jumped  from  the  window. 
The  ocean  and  the  boat,  however,  were  alike  illusions,  and  he  fell  on 

*  Not,  u  the  mintor  uj*.  the  fint  Skanknr  AcUiy*,  but  a  mooeiMr  to  hit 
'iM  «ik1  uUhorlljF. 


the  pavement  below,  and  was  crushed  to  death.  A  massacre  of  the 
monk's  followers  ensued,  and  Koom&r  Pill  became  a  disciple  of  Shun- 
kur  Swfimee. 

The  Brahmin  AchSiya  occtipies  a  distinguished  place  also  in  the 
Jain  tradition,  which  we  now  proceed  to  give,  and  which  was  procured 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Shree  Pooj,  or  patriarch,  of  the 
Pooneemeeo  branch  of  that  sect  at  Futtun,  named  Oomed  Chundjee, 
or  Oomed  Prubh  Sooree. 

A  Dundeeo  Jogee,'  says  the  Sooree,  came  from  the  Karnatic  to 
attempt  to  conquer  Hemicharya  by  a  display  of  his  learning.  He 
lived  some  time  in  this  city  (UnhilwSrS  Puttun),  and  tried  many  ways 
of  effecting  his  object,  but  all  without  success.  HemichSrya  had  two 
principal  disciples,  RSmchund  and  BSlchund ;  the  latter  of  whom  he 
liked  little.  Raja  KoomSr  PSl  was  at  this  time  employed  in  erecting 
a  temple  of  PirusnSth  under  HemichSrya's  directions.  Balchund 
conceived  the  design  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
pledon  of  this  edifice.  HemSchirya  had  fixed  the  auspicious  hour 
tor  enthroning  the  image  of  PSrusnSth,  and  employed  Bilchund  to 
give  notice  of  its  arrival.  He  treacherously  pointed  out  a  wrong  time, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  temple  caught  fire,  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Hemflcharya,  when  he  heard  of  this  calamity,  being 
now  a  very  old  man,  was  much  shaken  in  his  intellect  KoomSr  PSl 
came  to  him,  and  requested  his  advice  as  to  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  spiritual  teacher  said,  "Why  rebuild  now?  within  six  months 
"  the  periods  of  life  allotted  to  you  and  to  me  will  have  come  to  an 
"  end."     The  raja  was  astonished,  and  laid  aside  his  design. 

Soon  after,  Ramchund  being  absent  from  some  cause,  HemichSiya 
sent  Bilchund  to  a  ShrSwuk's  house  to  get  him  some  food  As  B21- 
chund  returned  with  his  food,  he  met  the  Dundeeo  Jogee,  who  asked 
him  why  he  looked  so  sorroK-ful,  and  said  that  he  knew  his  master 
was  not  kind  to  him,  but  that  if  BSlchund  liked,  he  would  give  him 
an  enthralling  charm.  He  accordingly  stirred  with  his  linger  the  milk 
that  BSlchund  carried,  and  thus  conveyed  into  it  poison  which  he 
had  concealed  under  the  naiL  The  disciple  returning,  presented  the 
milk  to  Henilchirya,  who  drank  it,  and  died.  The  temple  never 
was  finished,  and  aher  HemichSiya's  death,  the  Dundeeo  began  to 
do  injuiy  to  religion. 

■  This  i*  •  dUrcspectfiil  way  of  indicating  a  Brahmin  ucetic  (in  bet,  Sbunltnr 
Sw&mec)  u"t  Joget  with  «  ■taff." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

UJYE  PJLl — bAl   MOOL    raj — BHEEH   DEV  IL 

In  the  year  S.  1330  (a.D.  1174),  says  Merootoong  AchSrya,  UJye 
Dev  mounted  the  throne.  Kiishn&jee  carries  us  one  step  further : 
he  says, — 

■'  On  Sidh  RSj/s  seat  Kooinii  PU 

"  Sat  for  thirty-one  jiears. 
"  To  bim  again  no  ton  wu  bom, 

"  Hit  brother's  ton  became  the  lord. 
"  His  name  wai  Ujye  Pil, 

"  For  three  yean  be  held  the  throne." 

The  author  of  Dwyishray  completes  the  chain  by  informing  us 
that  Ujye  Pal  or  Ujye  Dev  was  the  son  of  Myhee  PSl,  the  brother  of 
the  deceased  monarch. 

The  successor  of  KoomSr  PSl  commenced  his  reign  by  waging 
furious  war  upon  the  religious  edifices  constructed  by  the  Jain-con- 
verted monarch.  The  chroniclers,  who  were  of  that  creed,  represent 
Ujye  Dev  as  an  insane  and  parricidal  atheist,  but  even  tradition  has 
handed  down  no  such  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  followers  of 
the  oTthodojt  religion.  It  may  therefore  be  suspected  that  the  rage  of 
the  new  sovereign  was  connected,  in  some  degree,  with  a  reaction 
against  the  too  puritanical  authorities  of  the  faith  of  the  Teerthunkers. 
Ujye  Py  himself,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  displayed  a  fierce, 
ungovernable,  and  vindictive  character.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
that  of  inducing  the  Muntree  Kupurddee,  the  favorite  of  Koom&r 
P&l,  to  accept  the  office  of  his  premier  or  I^dhSn ;  but  his  object  in 
so  doing  was,  probably,  that  of  securing  the  gratification  of  his  hatred, 
for  the  Muntree  had  hardly  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  an 
accusation  of  attempting  to  make  himself  equal  to  the  king  was 
brought  against  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  immersion  in  a 
vessel  of  filing  oil.  RAmchunder,  another  Jain  leader,  and  "  the 
"  author  of  an  hundred  compositions,"  was  the  next  victim ;  he  was 
submitted  to  the  torture,  and,  to  escape  from  his  sufferings,  bit  off  his 
tongue,  and  died. 

Afler  this,  says  Merootoong,  the  chieftains,  unable  to  endure  the 
greatness  of  Amrft  Bhut,  "  the  father  of  kings,"  found  an  opportunky 
for  carrying  him  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  new  sovereign,     la  his  case 
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too  it  appears  to  have  been  the  profession  of  the  Jain  religion  which 
drew  down  the  anger  of  Ujye  Dev.  He  boldly  announced,  "  I  re- 
"  sped  VitrSg,  he  who  is  devoid  of  passion,  as  a  Dev ;  Hemchunder, 
"  the  great  sage,  as  a  spiritual  adviser ;  KoomSr  Pil,  as  a  king." 
Ujye  Dev  furiously  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  AmrS  Bhut,  however, 
a  soldier  of  reputation,  was  not  to  become  the  prey  of  the  tyrant 
without  a  struggle.  Having  worshipped  the  image  of  Jineshwur,  he 
anned  his  followers,  and  rushing  forth  from  his  house,  attacked  the 
royal  palace,  and  swept  away  the  external  defences  of  it,  as  a  storm 
sweeps  away  a  heap  of  chaff.  "  As  he  washed  away,  in  the  pilgrimage 
"  of  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  sin  of  associating  with  that  wicked 
"  man,  the  Upsuras,  who  had  come  to  behold  his  wondrous  deeds, 
"  exclaiming, '  He  is  mine  !  he  is  mine ! '  the  warlike  son  of  Ooda.yua 
"  passed  to  Dev  Lok."  The  people  lamented  his  fall,  mourning  him 
and  saying,  "Other  warriors  may  arise,  but  the  son  of  Oodayun 
"  having  gone  to  Paradise,  leamed  men  have  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
"  earth." 

The  carcCT  of  Ujye  Dev  was,  however,  as  short  as  it  was  turbulent 
and  blood-stained.  "  In  three  years,  three  months,  three  half  months, 
"  or  three  days,  the  reward  of  great  virtue,  or  of  great  vice,  is  obtained 
"  even  in  this  world  ;" — so  say  the  Pooiins.  And  so  it  happened, 
that  after  he  had  reigned  three  years,  a  "  doorkeeper,"  named  Wyejul 
Dev,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  Ujye  Pai,  "  The  worms 
"  devoured  the  sinner  who  had  broken  down  religious  buildings. 
"  Shuddering  at  the  near  approach  of  hell,  he  vanished  from  sight." 

Ujye  RU  was  succeeded  by  Mool  Raj  II.,  or  B&I'  Mool  Blj,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  1177,  and  reigned  two  years.  The  httle 
which  is  recorded  of  him  by  Merootoong  may  be  given  entire, — 
"  His  mother,  named  Nyekee  Devee,  the  daughter  of  Purmurdee 
"  Raja,  taking  in  her  lap  the  child  king,  maintained  a  struggle  at  a 
"  hill,  named  G^ur^guih.  By  the  aid  of  rain,  called  down  out  of 
"  its  season  by  her  virtue,  she  defeated  the  barbarian  raja." 

Mool  Rlj  II.  was  the  son  of  Ujye  PU  "  After  whom  (KoomAr 
"  P&l),  says  an  inscription*  in  the  temple  of  Uchule^wur  upon  Mount 
"  Aboo,  Ujye  P^  reigned,  whose  son  was  Mool  Raja :  his  younger 
"  Ixother,'  the  illustrious  Bheem,  supports  the  burden  of  the  earth." 

>  Bai,iiMsni  "child." 

>  f'Uf  Ai.  Rei.  xvL,  p.  aSS. 

*  tit,  Wilson  in  bi*  uuulalion  of  the  iiiEcriplion  has  a  note  here  to  Ihii  effect,— 
"  Such  iilheasul  ineaniiigof  iheorieimil  tenn,  Anujanind  ;  as  it,  however,  implies 
**  merely  '  bom  after,'  it  may  possibly  signify  son,  a  sense  whidi  thete  are  tome 
"  icatoni  for  prefcning.'*    Bhcem  Dev  11.  seems  to  have  been  in  the  ligoar  of 
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The  barbarian  to  whom  the  Monk  of  VVudwItn  alludes,  was  the 
Mohummedan,  who,  after  a  pause  of  a  century  and  a  half  since  the 
time  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee,  again  appeared  upon  the  territories  of 
Unhilwari  In  the  year  a.d.  1178,  as  Ferishta  records,  Mohammed 
ShahSboodeen  Ghoree  marched  from  Ghuznee  to  Oochi  and  Mooltan, 
and  from  thence  continued  his  route  through  the  sandy  desert  to 
GoozeraL  "The  Prince  Bheem  Dev  (a  lineal  descendant  from 
"Brahm  Dev  of  Goozerat,  who  opposed  Mahmood  Ghuzneevy), 
"  advanced  with  an  army  to  resist  the  Mohummedans,  and  defeated 
"them  with  great  slaughter.  They  suffered  many  hardships  in  their 
"  retreat  before  they  reached  Ghuznee."  The  "  illustrious  Bheem " 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  sovereignty,  but  acted  as  the  loyal,  as  well 
as  gallant,  lieutenant  of  his  sister-in-law  and  her  royal  child. 

Ujye  P31's  younger  brother,  Bheem  Dev  II.,  called  also  "Kiolo," 
the  arrogant,  or  insane,  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  i  i  79,  and  reigned 
thirty-six  years.  Merootoongy  mentions  that  during  his  reign  Shree 
Sohud  Dev,  the  King  of  Malwa,  advanced  to  the  frontier  of  Goozerat, 
with  the  view  of  laying  the  country  waste,  but  that  he  retired  on 
receiving  the  following  threatening  message  from  Bheem, — "The 
"  Raja  M&rtund,  who  gives  splendour  to  the  lineage  of  the  sun,  is 
"  brilliant  only  in  the  east ;  when  the  same  sun  approaches  the  west 
"  his  splendour  finds  extinction."  Afterwards,  says  the  Jain  chronicler, 
Sohud's  son,  Urjoon  Dev,  laid  Goozerat  waste.  These  notices  are 
fully  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  Urjoon  Raja  of  Malwa,'  which  is 
dated  A.D.  1210,  and  records  that  Soobhutwurm  (or  Sohud),  the 
father  of  that  prince,  "  exercised  the  thundering  rage  of  his  angered 
"  prowess  on  the  cities  of  Goozerat ; "  and  that  Uijoon  Raja  himself, 
while  yet  a  minor,  "  put  Jye  Singh  Raja"  (no  doubt  an  allusion  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Unhilwari,  the  successor  of  the  conqueror  of  Malwa) 
''to  night  even  in  child's  play."  Another  inscription,  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  contains  a  grant  by  Bheem  Dev  II.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Mool  Rij  II.,  dated  a.d.  iiio,  and  describes  that  sovereign  as 
"a  second  Sidh  Rtj  Dev,  an  incarnation  of  NSrayun,'" 

Though  the  Goozeratee  chroniclers  contain  little  informatioa 
regarding  the  reign  of  Bheem  Dev  II.,  the  blank  is  fortunately  supplied 
by  the  Mohummedan  historians,  and  also  by  the  annalist  of  the  rival 

age  when  Mool  RSj  11.  died  still  >  minor.     The  inleipretotion  which  mokes  him 
brother  to  [//ye  JW  woald,  therefoTC,  appear  to  be  preferable.    Mr.  Wilson's  inten- 
tion is  more  fullj  expreased  in  1  luloeqaeDt  paia^ph,  in  vhich  he  speaks  of 
"  Uhima,  theyettngtr  bnilktr  of  Mula,  the  son  of  Uja/pala." 
)  fuitJouT.  Ben.  As.  Soc,  v.  380.     See  olio  Note  at  pace  87^  -  1 

•  See  Note  at  p.  JO.      „  1  \.(H>t^le 
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kingdom  of  the  ChohSns  of  Simbhur,  the  Bh&rot  Chund,  in  whose 
wild  but  picturesque  epic  no  inferior  place  is  filled  by  the  gallant 
Solunkhee,  the  madman  of  Unhilwira.  To  these  authorities,  therefore, 
we  now  have  recourse. 
>■  "J* — When  Unung  Ptl  Raja  was  ruling  in  Delhi,  as  Chund  Bharot  relates, 
'  '  the  Kumdhuj,  or  RSthor,  chief  Veejye  PSl,  prepared  to  attack  him. 
Sopieshwur,  son  of  Anund  Dev,  then  ruled  in  S^mbhur.  Hearing 
that  the  Kumdhuj  and  the  Tooir  were  about  to  engage,  he  considered 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Kshutree,  under  such  circumstances,  to  cease 
from  sitting  at  home.  "  I  will  increase,"  said  he,  "  the  fame  of  the 
"  house  of  Ano,  or  attain  Kyelfts,  or  the  throne  of  India."  He 
sounded  the  royal  drum,  and  advanced  to  succour  Delhi.  Somesh 
and  Unung  P&l  set  off  in  company  to  meet  the  Kumdhuj,  the  white 
umbrellas  borne  above  them.  They  engaged  Veejye  p£l,  who  was 
wounded  by  Someshwur,  and  took  to  flight  Someshwur  acquired 
great  fame  in  Delhi  from  defeating  the  powerful  Kumdhuj.  Unung 
Pil  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  having  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  him,  dismissed  him  with  great  honor.  Somesh  returned 
borne  to  Ujmeer  sounding  the  instruments  of  victory. 

Unung  Pil,  it  appears,  had  no  son.     Of  his  two  daughters,  one, 
named  Kumuld-Devee,  was  married  to  Someshwur,  of  Ujmeer ;  the 
other,  named  Roop  Soonduree,  to  Jye  Chund  RSthor,  king  of  Kanouj, 
whowasthe  son  of  Veejye  Pal,  by  the  daughter  of  Unung  Pal's  father's    . 
sister.     By  the  TooSr  princess,  Someshwur  had  the  celebrated  Pru-    ' 
theer^j,  who  united  the  thrones  of  Ujmeer  and  Delhi,  and  after  a 
romantic  struggle,  fell    before   the    Mohammedan.     "In   Kanouj, 
"  Ghuznee,  and  Unhilpoor,"  says  Chund,  "  the  angel  of  death  began 
"  to  shout  the  day  that  Prutheer^j  was  bom."    PrutheeiSj  had  a  sister 
named  PreethS,  who  was  married  by  her  father  Somesh  to  Sumur    . 
Singh,  the  RSwur  of  Cheetor. 

In  these  times,  Raja  Bholo  Bheem  Dev  was  the  ornament  of  Unhil- 
poor, in  Goojur-land.  He  was  like  the  deep  ocean  in  power ;  he  led 
an  invincible  four-limbed  army ;  the  three  Loks  sought  the  protection  of 
the  ChAlook  Riee ;  many  fort-lords  served  him ;  he  possessed  ships 
that  sailed  to  Sindh ;  his  military  posts  were  in  the  land  of  Dh&i^. 
Umur  Singh  Shewiux>,  the  Jain  monk,  was  a.  servant  of  Bheem  Dev, 
be  who,  by  the  compelling  charm,  drew  to  him  men,  women,  and 
Devs.  Among  the  Ydduvs  of  Parkur,  and  the  Shod^  he  burned  all 
the  houses  of  the  Brahmins,  and  expelled  them  firom  the  country'. 
He  wandered  in  Malwa,  in  Pullee-land  abo,  and  in  the  land  of  Aboo. 

Jeytshee  Purm&r  at  this  time  ruled  at  Afcwo.  He  had  a  son  named 
Sulukh,  and  a  dai^ter  Eechenee  Koomaree,  who  was  very  beautiful. 
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and  praised  by  every  one.  Bheem  Dev  formed  the  desire  of  manying 
her ;  he  Ibtened  to  every  one  that  spoke  of  Aboo,  or  of  the  daughter 
of  the  PunnSi,  whether  the  speech  were  false  or  true ;  his  dreams 
were  full  of  visions  of  Eechenee.  He  sent  Umur  Singh  to  Aboo  to 
demand  the  hand  of  the  Punnir  princess;  but  she  was  already  betrothed 
to  the  son  of  the  Chohan.  The  ambassador  of  Bheem  Dev  was  so 
informed ;  he  answered,  "  O  !  mountain  lord,  Bholo  Veer,  the  ChSlook, 
"having  heard  of  Eechenee,  forgets  her  not;  he  demands  that  you 
"  betroth  her  to  him ;  if  you  give  her  to  the  Choh&n  he  will  cast  you  from 
"the  battlements  of  Aboo-gurh;  for  him  to  contend  with  the  Furmir, 
"  is,  asit  were,  for  Urjoon  to  make  war  with  the  wretched."  Jcytshee  heard 
the  Prudhfin  with  respect;  he  entertained  him  for  five  days  honorably, 
considering  with  his  muiisters  what  answer  should  be  given.  At  last  the 
son  of  Jeyt  arose,  grasping  his  sword ;  "  If  my  land  were  sought,"  he 
said,  "I  would  give  it;  but  Bholo  Bheem  has  adopted  the  Jain 
"  religion,  he  is  full  of  treacheries,  of  charms  of  compelling,  and  fasd- 
"  nating,  and  enthralling.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  he  has  seized 
"  upon  so  much  territory ;  he  knows  not  a  northern  foe,"  Jeytshee 
also  spoke, — "In  the  land  of  Muroo  there  are  nine  millions  of  good 
"  warriors ;  eighteen  royal  seats  belong  to  Aboo^rh.  The  lord  of  the 
"Sftmunts  will  be  my  ally.  Can  none  of  these  protect  me?  Then 
"  he  who  covered  Pureeksheet  in  his  mother's  womb,  who  saved  the 
"  children  from  the  burning  jungle,  who  succoured  his  parents  and 
"  slew  his  uncle,  who  sheltered  Vruj  from  the  rain,  raising  the  moun- 
"tain  Gowurdhun,  thatGokul  Dev,  Shree  Krishn,  will  protect  me.* 
"  It  is  well  to  maintain  my  royalty,  or  else  to  die."  With  this  answer 
he  dismissed  the  ministers  of  Bheem. 

To  five  of  his  kinsmen  Jeytshee  entrusted  Aboo.  He  said  to  hts 
son,  "  I^t  us  Seek  assistance  from  the  'Chohin."  Writing  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  he  sent  to  hasten  the  marriage  of  Eechenee  with 
the  son  of  Someshwur, — "Sulukh's  sister,  JeyVs  daughter,  Bholo 
"  Bheem  demands — '  Leave  Aboo  desolate,'  he  says,  '  or  give  me 
"  Eechenee  in  marriage.'  Shall  the  jackal,  then,  take  the  lion's  share? 
"  He  plunders  my  property ;  my  herdsmen  daily  vent  their  complaints  ; 
"  my  subjects  are  impoverished."  The  Punnir  was  well  received  by 
the  Choh&n.  Prutheer&j,  sending  to  Delhi,  made  known  that  he  was 
about  to  go  with  Sutukh  to  fight  against  Bheem.  The  son  of  Somesh 
set  forth — he  prepared  to  accompany  Sulukb  Purm^  home. 

>  For  all  these  and  many  other  exploits  (rf  Krisbn,  tee  "  Prcm  Sigat,"  of  which 
atTanUtion  hM  been  published  by  Profeuor  Eattwick  (Madden,  Leadenhall- 
Ureet,  1851). 
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When  Bholo  Bheem  heard  of  these  occurrences,  it  was  as  if  some  one 
had  struck  him  on  the  face.  He  sent  for  his  ministers,  and  bade  them 
instantly  prepare ;  he  caused  the  drums  of  war  to  sound.  "Who  is  this 
"that  lays  hold  on  the  sleeping  Hon;  who  is  this  that  seeks  to  take 
"the  jewel  from  the  head  of  the  earth-supporting  serpent ;  who  is  this 
"that  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  the  angel  of  death;  that 
"  wishes  to  protect  the  ChSlook's  fugitive  ?  "  As  he  thus  spoke,  Bholo 
Bheem  trembled  with  warlike  rage.  From  Puttun  he  sent  orders  in 
all  directions — to  Kutch,  and  to  Soreth.  Clouds  of  dust  darkened 
tbe  horizon ;  a  vast  army  assembled  from  all  sides ;  there  came  the 
Lord  of  Girn^;  Loh^o  the  KutSree  also;  Veer  Dev  {or  Veer  Dhu- 
wulung)  the  WSghela ;  RSm  PurmSr  ;  the  Lord  of  Perumbh ;  Rdning 
the  JhaU;  ShodS  Sirung  Dev;  Gung  the  Dibhee;  Umur  Singh 
Shewuro  was  there ;  ChSchig  also,  the  Jain  Muntreshwur.  Bholo 
Bheem  arrived  at  Aboo,  and  pitched  his  tents ;  he  surrounded  the 
fort  on  all  sides.  The  armies  of  the  Purmdr  and  the  Ch^ook  joined 
battle ;  for  many  days  the  contest  raged ;  Sulukh  and  Jeyt  at  length 
gave  back ;  but  fighting  as  they  retired,  they  reddened  the  earth  with 
blood.  Bheem  pressed  on ;  he  beheld  Uchuleshwur ;  the  FurmSrs 
fled  to  Muroo-land,  they  left  the  fort  to  the  ChSlook ;  he  ascended 
ttiumpbantty  to  the  summit  of  Aboo. 

At  this  time  a  common  enemy,  whose  presence  might  have  stanched 
these  feuds  among  the  Rajpoot  princes,  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud 
above  their  heads.  "This  land,"  said  Shahabood-deen,  the  Choree, 
"  is  the  property  neither  of  Hindoo  nor  of  Mlechh,  but  of  him  who 
"can  hold  it  with  the  sword,"  Bheem  Dev,  however,  well  deserving 
his  title  of  Bholo,  or  madman,  refiised  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  though  some  were  not  wanting,  e\-en  among  his  own  chief- 
tains, whose  advice,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have  obviated,  or  at 
least  delayed,  the  approaching  fall  of  India.  The  Gohil  chief  of 
Penimbh  urged  that  the  war  should  cease.  "  The  Purmir  has  com- 
"  mitted  no  offence,"  said  he ;  "  if  he  will  restore  the  slender-waisted 
"  cme,  it  is  enough ;  let  us  consider  to  efTect  this  object"  "  At  times 
" of  tighting,"  said  Rlning  the  JhSL%  "matters  which  relate  to  war 
"alone  should  be  considered;  other  disputes  are  out  of  place.  Let 
"as  take  heed  lest  an  enmity  with  the  Shah  should  arise."  Veer  Dev, 
tbe  WSgbela,  said,  "  We  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
"  Chobin,  and  unite  against  the  Sultan.  In  fight,  destroying  tiim,  we 
"shall  obtain  much  territory  and  great  fame."  "  What  you  have  said 
"is  true,"  whispered  Umur  Singh  Shewuro;  "but  it  will  not  be 
"agreeable  to  Bheem."  The  raja  himself  was  determined  to  follow 
up  hil  feud  at  all  costs.     "  If  a  Rajpoot,"  said  he,  "  once  brook  an 
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"insult,  he  is  worthy  of  every  reproach;  he  incuts  theguDtofathou- 
''  sand  sins;  he  fiills  into  hell,  and  who  shall  lift  him  up.  A  Rajpoot 
"  must  seek  release  from  transmigration  with  his  swordj  destiny  has  so 
"  ordered  it  The  Purmar  and  the  Chohin  arc  called  great  waniors 
"among  the  Hindoos;  when  I  have  stripped  the  ChohSn  of  alt  his 
"  possessions,  I  will  then  go  against  the  Glioret"  The  Bholo  RSj, 
swearing  a  mighty  oath,  ordered  the  drums  to  sound. 

Then  the  Chohin  was  attacked  on  both  sides ;  the  Lord  of  Simb- 
hur  seemed  likeadrum  between  the  Choree  and  the  Goojur.  Against 
his  Hindoo  enemies  he  appwaled  to  Bhuwanee :  "  O !  Doorgl,  the 
"Jain  religion  has  seized  all  things,  do  you  seize  these  treadierous 
"ones.  No  one  respects  the  honor  of  kings;  the  truthfulness  of 
"  S&munts  has  been  destroyed ;  where  the  speech  of  the  Veds  was, 
"where  the  Shuktee's  book,'  there  the  Jain  talks  treacherously,  O ! 
"  ChJlmoond^,  grasping  a  mighty  sword,  protect  roe ;  O I  K&lee,  with 
"  a  countenance  like  that  of  the  angel  of  death  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
"  flagration  of  the  world,  destroy  these  Jains — destroy  them,  thou  who 
"art  the  conqueror  of  sins,  the  protector  of  gods,  the  teirifier  of 
"  demons.  Be  victorious,  be  victorious  !  "  Chund,  the  BhSrot,  him- 
self ted  a  night  attack  upon  the  Goozerat  troops,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Doorgi  obtained  great  success,  though  that  night  the  Cliilook's  army 
stood  like  a  fort  of  iron,  though  elephants  went  the  rounds,  and  the 
Jhilis  mounted  guard,  who  had  defeated  the  JhSrejas,  and  had 
jilundered  Kutch  and  Punchai,  In  the  confusion  of  the  night 
Bheem's  troops  slew  each  other;  and  though  the  kin^  himself  rushed 
into  the  fight,  and  when  his  elephant  was  slain  and  his  sword  broken, 
still  fought  desperately,  armed  only  with  a  dagger,  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  retreat,  having  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

A  force  was  now  left  to  watch  the  movements  of  Bheem,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  ChohSn  army  advanced  against  the  Sultan,  whom 
also  they  defeated. 

Bheem  Dev  had  an  uncle,  S&ning  T)ev,  who,  at  his  death,  left  seven 
sons, — Pertip  Singh,  Urec  Singh,  Gokuldis,  Gowind,  Huree  Singh, 
Shyam,  and  Bhugwin.  They  were.brtive  warriors,  and  had  slain  RSn 
(or  R&ning),  the  most  powerful  of  the  JhSlSs.  For  some  reason, 
which  is  unexplained,  the  sons  of  S&rung  Dev  had  gone  Into  outlawry 
against  their  cousin,  Bheem  Raja,  and  lived  in  the  hilts  of  Soreth, 
plundering  the  Y&duv's  country.  They  became  at  length  so  for- 
midable, that  Bheem  was  compelled  to  advance  against  them  in 

I  The  Book  of  Doorj^  j  fee  account  of  the  Festival  of  Nine  Night*  in  the  Con- 
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person.  He  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  his  elephant  was 
bathing  in  it,  when  it  was  put  to  death,  and  the  driver  also  slain  by 
PertJlp  Singh  and  Uree  Singh.  This  insult  stung  Bheem,  never  very 
tolerant  of  such,  to  the  quick,  and  he  declared,  that  though  he  had 
previously  purposed  merely  to  seize  them,  he  would  now  esteem  it  no 
fault  to  put  them  to  death.  When  the  brothers  were  made  aware  of  this 
threat,  they  thought  it  was  high  time  to  quit  Goozerat,  and  accordingly 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  young  PrutheerSj,  who  gave  theta  grants  of 
villages  (putt^)  and  other  presents,  and  treated  them  with  great 
respect  Once  on  a  time,  however,  when  the  son  of  Someshwur  was 
seated  on  his  throne  among  his  S&munts,  shining  as  the  new  moon 
surrounded  by  stars,  PertSp  Singh  Solunkhee  and  his  brothers  paid 
obeisance  to  Prutheerij.  The  Muhd  Bhirut  was  the  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  warlike  deeds  of  the  ChohUns  were  recited,  PertAp 
Singh,  as  the  tale  was  told,  put  his  hand  on  his  moustache.  Kun,  the 
ChobAn,  the  uncle  of  Frutheerdj,  saw  it;  he  fired  at  the  supposed 
insulL  Drawing  out  his  sword,  the  devourer  of  many  a  life,  he  cut 
Pertap  Singh  through  the  body.  The  Solunkhee  fell  dead.  Uree 
Singh  and  his  brothers,  enraged,  sought  revenge ;  the  followers  of  the 
Solunkhces  also  forced  their  way  into  the  hall.  The  Prince  Pruthee- 
rfij  rising,  retired  within  the  palace.  The  light  now  raged  as  furiously 
as  a  forest  conflagration ;  the  Solunkhees  fell  upon  Kun  like  moths 
rushing  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  For  an  hour  the  sword  moved,  and 
the  tooth  of  Yuma'  plied  its  trade.  The  brothers  of  PertSp,  following 
each  other,  pierced  the  mansion  of  the  surt  The  brother  of  Somesh, 
raging  like  Fate,  slew  the  seven  brothers  of  Bheem,  and  was  victorious. 
Hb  rage  was  appeased. 

Prutheeraj,  when  he  heard  of  the  matter,  was  angry  with  Kun. 
"Why  did  you  act  thus,"  he  said;  "all  will  say  that  the  ChohSn 
"  called  the  ChSlook  to  his  house  and  slew  him."  For  three  days  the 
shops  woe  closed  in  the  city  of  Ujmeer.  "Alas!  alas!"  sounded 
everywhere — a  river  of  blood  flowed  in  the  public  street  "  Well  done, 
"  the  Chalook ! "  sang  Chund,  the  giver  of  fame  j  "  well  done  to  his 
"  &ther  and  mother ;  not  even  in  thought  did  he  attempt  flight" 

The  story  was  wafted  to  a  distance  as  perfume  by  the  wind.  Ch3- 
look  Bheem  heard  that  the  Chohin  had  slain  the  sons  ol  Sprung ; 
he  was  inflamed  with  grief  and  anger.  He  wrote  to  the  Choh&n,  de- 
manding an  opportunity  for  revenge ;  the  ChohSn  agreed  to  accept  the 
challenge:  Bheem  proposed  to  bis  officers  to  advance  at  once  upon 
Ujmeer ;  but  Veer,  the  Frudb&n,  counselled  him  to  remain  until  the 

■  A  cnired  dagger,  called  Yum-dnut,  JonidDd,  or  Juiiibec)b>  |  u 
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rainy  season  should  close.  Bheem  assented,  detennining  to  attack 
the  Chohfin  in  the  season  of  cold.  Time  passed  away,  and  the 
rage  of  the  ChSlook  abated. 

From  this  point  the  Bh&rot  loses  sight  of  Goozerat,  vhile  he  de- 
scribes how  Pnitheeilj  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Unung  Pal  to  Bhudreek-4shrum  ;  how  the  young  hero  more 
than  once  defeated  the  Ghoree  Shah ;  how  he  carried  off  Shushee 
Vritta,  princess  of  Devgeeree,  and  affianced  bride  of  Jyechund  of 
Kanouj,  having  defeated  that  powerful  monarch ;  and  how  he  per- 
formed many  other  exploits  worthy  of  a  Rajpoot  Rolando.  At  length, 
however,  he  returns  to  Bheem,  and  his  many  causes  of  quarrel  with 
the  Chohin  sovereigns ;  and  from  hencefor^,  for  a  time,  it  ts  pur- 
posed to  follow  the  bard  more  closely  than  before,  in  order  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  style  of  the  Rajpoot  epic  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  reader, 
yf  The  Goojur-land  Chdlook,  Bheem-like,  Bheem  the  rery  strong,  no 
^/^.  one  could  press  upon  his  limits,  great  was  his  fame.  Someshwur  of 
,-'  Silmbhur  in  his  heart  rankled ;  I^theerSj,  the  Lordof  Delhi,  wasasa 
fire  within  him.  Collecting  his  ministers,  he  asked  their  advice  ;  he 
prepared  a  four-limbed  army.'  "Now  will  I  take  his  land,  the  enemy 
"crushing;  I  will  make  a  rule  under  one  umbrella."  ForRlnikDev, 
the  Jh&lil  prince,  sent  the  Chftlook  sovereign ;  his  mind  he  opened  to 
him,  greatly  excited,  very  hot,  and  as  if  healed  with  fire.  Tlie  good 
warriors  all  he  snmmoned  together,  "Let  us  quickly  prepare  to  start; 
"  as  the  young  elephant  blows  the  dust  from  off  the  ground,  so  let  us 
"  destroy  the  Choh3n's  country  ;  as  the  Bheel  treats  the  mouse's  nest, 
"so  let  us  treat  the  land  of  S&rabhur."  He  summoned  Kunuk,  the 
prince  \  he  summoned  R&nik  Rij ;  Chouiisim  Jesingh,  Veer  Dhu- 
wulung  Dev  he  sent  for ;  he  sent  for  Sprung  Mukwina.  Rankhng 
with  the  ancient  feud,  the  Chilook  spoke  with  his  mouth.  "  The 
"  Bheels  and  KAtees  in  the  field  are  very  valorous ;  victory  and  fame 
"  without  doubt  we  shall  obtain.  Let  us,  warrior  like,  take  our  revenge^ 
"  Words  of  war  are  pleasing  to  my  heart ;  valour  obtains  liberation  in 
"  a  moment ;  liberation  which,  with  much  pain  of  body,  the  ascetic 
"  attains,  dwelling  in  bee-haunted  caves,  with  penances  sad  in  summer, 
"  winter,  and  rains."  Bheem  set  his  warriors  in  motion,  "  We  will 
"  fight  with  the  Chohin  as  R&hoo  fights  with  Chundra.'  Abandon- 
"  ing  the  hope  of  life,  let  us  fight,  then  shall  we  obtain  land ;  he  who 

>  A  four-Iiiabed  txoif  cocuUti  oTcanlTj,  infuitiy,  elephuits,  uid  chiiioti. 
*  Htndoo*  nippoie  eclipnet  of  the  moon  to  be  occuioned  bv  the  conflicts  which 
ChaDdn,  the  Afoon-God,  hat  to  nutain  afuiut  hit  unpUcable  enemy,  the  demoii 
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"  regards  life  as  the  unbroken  grain  which  a  Sutee  scatters  on  all  sides 
"  wkhout  fear,  he  it  is  who  obtains  land"  From  hither  and  thither ' 
the  army  collected,  as  a.  river  fed  by  dependant  streams.  Elephants 
many  were  with  the  waiiiois;  horses,  too,  that  seemed  as  if  they  flew 
on  wings.  The  noise  of  the  elephants  was  as  the  roaring  of  waters, 
or  of  the  clouds  of  the  monsoon  driven  together  by  the  winds.  The 
good  warriors  seemed  full  of  joy,smiling  as  at  sunset  smiles  the  ocean; 
they  had  no  'thought  of  property  or  home ;  theii  thought  was  always 
of  Brumh.  They  were  eager  to  fight  in  company  with  their  sove- 
reign, as  a  wife  is  eager  to  bum  in  company  with  her  Iprd.  From  all 
sides  the  terrible  array  increased,  as  clouds  rise  from  tht  horizon. 
The  umbrella  diaded  the  head  of  Bheem — he  thirsted  to  diinlc  of  the 
stream  of  vaz.  Bheels  of  terrible  form  composed  his  van  ;  black  as 
ii/u/^  they  passed  along;  bearing  bows  in  their  hands.  Behind  them 
came  a  line  of  elephants,  with  whose  roar  the  forests  and  mountains 
re-echoed ;  their  bells  sounded,  their  necklaces  rang ;  they  seemed 
like  mountains  in  motion.  As  they  went,  they  broke  down  trees ; 
their  tusks  glittered  like  a  line  of  cranes ;  the  earth  shook  beneath 
them.  Foot  stridiers,  armed  with  shields,  followed  them,  (bnning 
b^talions.  Beholding  the  warriors,  men  doubted  whether  ocean  had 
not  overflowed  its  banks.  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell  trembled — such 
was  the  pride  of  the  army.  ^ 

When  the  troops  arrived  in  Someshwur's  territories,  the  inhabitants 
left  their  houses  and  fled ;  the  country  was  plundered  Hearing  the 
cry  of  his  ^ibjects,  Som  mounted  his  horse,  ready  as  a  Sutee  to  attend 
ha  lord  Prutheerflj,  the  very  angry,  he  caused  to  remain  at  Delhi ; 
Simunts  he  took  with  him, — Prusung  the  Keechee  Row,  JSm  the 
yaduv,  Dev  Rlj,  Bh&n  Bhdttee  the  slayer  of  enemies,  Oode^  Bihoo, 
Bhnlec  Bhudra ;  KyemSs,  too,  accompanied  Som.  Bathing,  present- 
ing gifU,  muttering  his  b^uls  in  prayer  to  the  Isht  Dev,  his  eyes  wide 
open,  hb  lace  expanded  with  joy,  as  a  lotus  by  the  tight  of  morning, 
S<Kil  prepared  to  lead  an  army  without  end  in  number.  Kun  ChohSn 
was  with  him,  Jesingh  Dev,  immovable  in  battle  as  a  mountain.  The 
earth  shook,  the  serpent  was  distressed  with  the  weight  ofhis  burden; 
the  Chfilook  ^proached;  the  SSmbhur  Raja  heard  the  news;  he 
caused  the  great  instruments  of  war  to  sound  Seeing  Som's  army, 
the  heart  of  the  enemy  became  lame. 

The  armies  joined  battle, — Som,  desirous  of  fi^t,  and  Bheem,  that 
never  turned  back  in  war.  The  shields  of  the  soldiers,  swung  from 
side  to  Bide,  seemed  like  the  new  tobacco  leaves  shaken  by  the  wind. 

*  Jir^M  b  tba  '^r-ll'"k  wttk  which  women  tUin  tbcir  cTcUdi. 
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KuD  commenced  the  fight ;  the  drums  sounded ;  swords  he^a  to 
rEUtle;  a  terrible  pestilence  arose  ;  for  three  hours  arrows  and  other 
missiles  rained  upon  Kun ;  at  last,  turning  their  steps  baclcwards, 
Bheem's  force  fled ;  such  strength  did  Kun  exhibit,  his  sword  flashing 
like  lightning.  Very  proud  ones  he  seized,  and  dashed  to  the  ground, 
as  the  wind  dashes  trees ;  many  steeds  he  made  riderless ;  appeasing 
the  hunger  of  the  angel  of  death,  lie  thinned  the  army  of  Bheem. 
The  Fates  came  thither ;  their  drums  began  to  rattle ;  they  danced, 
and,  cup  in  hand,  were  joyful ;  the  flesh-eaters  were  satisfied  with 
food. 

Someshwur  Choh&n  and  Bheem  fought  a  terrible  fight ;  the  earth 
was  struck  with  fear ;  it  seemed  as  if  mountain  strove  with  mountain ; 
corpse  fell  upon  corpse,  a  river  of  blood  flowed ;  the  earth  was 
drenched  with  it  as  if  with  rain.  Excited  with  the  wine  of  war,  the 
warriors  fought  with  well  watered  weapons.  Life  mingled  with  life ; 
not  an  Upsura  remained  without  a  bridegroom ;  many  on  both  sides 
were  wounded,  yet  no  one  left  the  field  or  fled.  On  the  right  of  his 
fiiends,  Y^doo  Jim  raged  as  if  to  destroy  the  world;  against  him  came 
KhengSr,  like  a  flame  of  fire  on  the  earth ;  in  the  mud  of  honor  they 
were  both  entangled ;  they  fought  like  two  bulls  in  rage.  The 
elephants  that  were  struck  down  by  them  seemed  black  mountains, 
from  which  flowed  rivulets  of  gore.  The  gods  and  demons,  and  the 
snakes  of  hell,  seeing  them,  were  delighted.  From  the  heavens  de- 
scended a  rain  of  flowers. 

On  the  left  the  strong  Bhuleebhudra  fought,  seated  on  a  white 
elephant;  his  horses,  too,  were  white;  great  was  the  noise  of  bellsand 
bell-necklaces. 

Someshwur  himself  rushed  on ;  he  beheld  the  Lord  of  Goozerat 
with  such  eyes  as  Moochkoond's  were  when  he  was  awakened  from 
sleep.'    Arrows  flew  between  the  two  sovereigns,  as  charms  Sy  in  a 

*  Alter  Kiiihn  tuul  lUln  Kuiu,  luiisindh,  the  ftther-in-I&w  of  that  Ultg,  ir 

" to  drive  the  ineaniWepid  rrom  Mnthoon.     Atlengt! 

umnn,  who  coinpelled  Krishn  to  flf ,  and  pursued  hir  .  _ 
in  of  Gim&r,  in  Saieth.  In  that  place  Moochkoond  Raja 
was  sleeping,  who,  fatigued  with  unparalleled  exertions  in  favoi  of  the  sagei,  had 
procured  tram  them  ttw  promite  Ihiu  he  should  slumber  undisturbed,  or  at  least 
that  a  flame  of  Are  from  hii  eyes  should  destroy  any  person  who  dared  to  awaken 
him.  Kiishu  arrivins  at  the  plac^  spread  a  doth  over  Moochkoond  as  be  lsT,and 
KU  Yiimun  coming  Uiither,  and  Eupposing  the  deeper  to  be  his  enemjr,  struck  him 
with  his  foot,  and  snatched  the  doth  from  ofThim.  Moochkoond  awijce,  and  KU 
perished.  Krishn  after  this  promised  Moochkoond  that  he  should  be  reborn  once 
more,  and  serve  him  in  an  emment  manner,  and  should  then  attain  to  ern-""'-*'"- 
fitom  the  world.    See  Out  Huxj  ia  the  jind  chuptcr  at  the  Fretn  Stgar. 
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omtest  between  Vreehusputee  and  Shookia.  Two  protectors  of 
rt^ons  wete  the  kings;  two  canopied  lords;  two  shielded  men; 
before  them  both  sounded  the  royal  drums ;  both  were  of  many  titles; 
both  the  boundaries  of  Hindoos  ;  both  warriors'  sons.  The  field  of 
battle  seemed  like  a  dark  and  stonny  night  in  the  mins  when  a 
conflagration  rages  in  the  mountains.  The  noise  of  the  music  woke 
Uuh&  Dev  from  his  meditative  abstraction ;  he  began  to  clap  his 
hands  and  dance,  and  to  string  a.  necklace  of  heads ;  Naid,  too,  was 
delighted.  The  Upsuras,  seated  in  their  cars  in  the  sky,  strove  with 
each  other ;  the  Yukshes  and  Gundhurvs  looked  on  in  amaze  at  the 
strange  sigbt,  supposing  that  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
drew  near.  The  soldiers  who  fell  in  this  battle-pilgrimage  passed  to 
Vyekoonth.  Someshwur  Chohin,  the  warrior,  fell  in  this  field, 
hacked  to  pieces.  His  S&munts  knew  that  he  had  certainly  fallen, 
valiantly  fighting,  his  body  covered  with  blood.  Many  of  them 
passed  with  him  to  emancipation  from  terrestrial  things.  The  field  had 
been  one  equal  to  that  of  the  Bharut.  Somesh  went  to  the  lord  of  the 
moon  (Som);  his  body  returned  to  its  elements.  The  Chalook 
stayed  his  band  "  Victory  !  victory ! "  sounded  upon  earth.  "  Alas  I 
"  ajas ! "  among  the  Devs,  for  Someshwur  winning  liberation  had  fore- 
stalled them 

Raja  Prutheeraj  heard  of  the  battle ;  he  recalled  the  remains  of 
bis  army.  For  the  sake  of  his  father  he  presented  sixteen  lump 
offerings ;  *  for  twelve  days  and  nights  he  lay  on  the  earth ;  he  swal- 
lowed food  but  once  in  the  day ;  he  avoided  the  society  of  his  wives. 
Many  gifts  he  presented  to  Brahmins,  greater  than  any  has  ever 
given  in  all  his  life,  or  ever  will  give.  Eight  thousand  cows  he  pre- 
sented, with  rich  housings,  with  gilded  horns  and  hoofs,  eatjdi  cow 
adorned  with  heavy  ornaments  of  gold.  The  remainder  of  the  six- 
teen gifts  also  he  presented.  He  determined  on  taking  revenge  for 
his  father.  He  vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  wear  no  turban.  "  Kill- 
"  ing  the  Chilook  Bheem,  I  will  take  my  fether  from  his  entrails;" 
so  he  ^aid  again  and  again.     "  Shame  to  him  who  does  not  revenge 


moDly  twlicred  in  Gooierat  th&t  Nurshee  Mehta,  the  poet  of  Joonagurlt,  was  the 
promised  incunation  of  Moochkoond.  Nanheewasa  WnmiwurN^iBrahmiii, 
■nd  vu  the  Gr«  o(  thai  powcTful  caste  who  descried  the  wor:Aip  of  Muhit  Dev  for 
that  of  Shree  Kiishn,  on  which  accoant  he  suffered  much  penecution.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  about  live  hundred  yean  ago,  and  tiiscompositioas  are  sUU  among  the 
noit  popdhv  la  (he  laneuage  al  his  native  countiy. 

■  For  frpbiWioB  <d  this  and  many  pienoui  allurioM,  we  mwt  lylac  vm  leadeii 

-■-''■--'■■-'-  KC_.tH>^le 
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"  his  father."  The  raja's  eyes  were  red  with  rage ;  he  was  very  angiy.' 
He  prepared  an  army  to  execute  his  purpose  of  revenge,  but  deter- 
mined firat  to  take  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  go  to  the  war. 
Prutheerij  called  for  Brahmins  skilled  in  the  usages  of  kings,  religious, 
capable  of  performing  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies ;  like  Brumh, 
knowing  how  to  destroy  sin,  scient  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  These  commenced  to  perform,  in  a  splendid  manner,  ex< 
piatory  ceremonies  for  Somesh ;  they  offered  sacrifice.  The  king 
presented  gifts  that  should  ensure  success  in  warring  in  another's 
country ;  he  offered  a  thousand  silver  coins,  a  thousand  gold  coins, 
with  great  respect  In  the  prescribed  manner,  at  Nigumbodh,  where 
Yoodishteer  received  initiatory  rites,  PrutheerSfa  royal  unction  was 
performed.  The  women  sung  their  solemn  hymns, — they,  whose  eyes 
were  like  the  deer's,  around  whose  necks  were  garlands  of  flowers, 
whose  feces  were  round  as  the  moon,  whose  throats  were  slender  as 
the  koil's.*  The  cry  of  "  Conquer  !  conquer  !  PnitheerSj,"  sounded. 
It  seemed  as  if  Indra  were  assuming  the  throne  of  the  celestial  city. 
The  dress  of  Eechenee  was  tied  in  a  knot  with  his ;  they  shone  !ike 
the  King  of  Heaven  and  his  spous&  Four  kinds  of  wealth  were 
given  to  the  SSmunts— money,  elephants,  cars,  horses.  The  courtiers 
offered  the  king  presents.  Kun  Chohtn  gave  an  elephant ;  he  made 
the  first  royal  mark  upon  the  head  of  PrutheerSj  f  Neerdur  R&thor 
made  the  second ;  afterwards  the  other  warriors.  White  horse-hair 
fans  waved  over  the  head  of  Frutheeraj,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
behind  the  moon — Frutheeraj,  the  mighty  warrior,  who  captured, 
and  released  the  sultan.  A  golden  staff  supported  the  white  umbrella, 
which  shaded  the  raja's  head.  Widi  sacrifices  the  evil  infhiences  of 
the  unpropitious  constellations  were  averted ;  the  subjects  made  their 
obeisance ;  great  joy  reigned. 

In  the  heart  of  PmtheCTij,  Bheem  continually  rankled ;  his  rage 
was  like  fire,  not  to  be  extingui^ed  but  by  the  death  of  his  foe. 
"  Bheem  slew  Someshwur!  Hureel  Huree!"'  Thus  with  his  mouth 
he  kept  muttering  among  his  warriors.  He  suffered  great  pain.  The 
Furm^  remonstrated  with  him.  "  Do  not  sorrow  for  your  father ; 
"  he  whose  body  is  cut  to  pieces  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  increases 
"  his  fame,  and  goes  to  Soor  Lok.    This  is  the  true  reli^^on  of  a 

■  "Beiides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot,  and  Lord  Silitbniy, 
"  With  ejel  u  red  u  new-cnkindled  lir«. " 

JCmf  JMm,  Aa  IV.,  itmt  t. 

*  The  k<Hl  li  the  black  or  Indian  eackoo  (Cuenlut).  i 

*  Huree  b  a  name  (^  Vlshnoo,  a*  Hnr  ii  of  Shira.  s''-^^ 
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"  Kshutiee."  Said  Sindh  PurmSr:  "  Hear  my  words!  make  desolate  ■ 
"  Goojur-land ;  Somesh  dwelling  in  Paradise  will  be  pleased.  What  ' 
"  of  the  Ch&look— «ven  the  sultan's  land  trembles  at  your  name." 
Pratheer&j  sud :  "  Having  bathed,  I  have  offered  lump  offerings ; 
"  I  swore  an  oath  that  I  would  be  revenged  for  my  father;  when  I 
"  make  Bheem  prisoner,  I  will  demand  Somesh  from  him ;  I  will 
"  give  pleasure  to  Yogeenees,  Veers,  and  VyetSls."  PrutheerSj 
slept  At  sunrise  the  wairiors  assembled ;  the  raja  called  for  Kun 
Choh&n ;  when  he  came,  the  assembly  rose,  joining  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  for  Kun  bore  the  title  of  "  lord  of  men."  Night  and  day 
wealing  his  eyes  bandaged,  his  body  like  a  thunderbolt,  he  resembled 
a  chained  tiger.  J4m  the  Yaduv  came ;  Bhulee  Bhudra  j  Koorumbh 
Dcv,  whom  many  rajas  served ;  Chund  Poondeer  came  j  Ututhye 
Choh&a,  like  the  Pinduv  Bheem;  Lunguree  RSee,  in  time  of  battle 
a  fire ;  Gowind  Row  Gahilot  came,  the  conqueror  of  other's  teiritoiv ; 
gieat  and  small,  all  the  Shunts  came,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
royal  court.  Chund,  the  Wurdye,  also  came,  whom  kind  Dooi^ 
Devee  assists.  Prutheer3j  thus  addressed  them  all :  "To  take  revenge 
"  for  Somesh,  let  us  prepare  an  anny,  and  fight  with  the  Goojur,  king 
"  of  men ;  let  us  dig  up  the  Ch&look  from  the  roots.  Bheem  has 
"  fillefl  his  measure  till  it  brims  over,  that  in  fight  he  has  conquered  " 
"  Soineshwur.  Let  us  destroy  the  Ch&look  race,  even  from  the 
"  wombs  of  women.  In  whatever  place  he  has  a  terrible  forest 
"  retreat,  let  us  dig  it  up.  If  1  do  not  so,  then  the  Brahmin  has  not 
"  given  me  the  name  of  Frutheerij.'"  The  S&munts,  all  of  them, 
usented  to  what  he  said;  they  sent  for  the  astrologer-king.  "When 
"  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  is  good  we  will  advance,  so  that  our 
"  work  may  be  successful."  The  sage  came  and  examined  the  signs. 
"  If  you  set  forth  immediately,  you  will,  without  doubt,  have  victory." 
Ji^yotee,  the  astrologer,  encouraged  the  raja,  saying,  "  The  con- 
"junction  is  most  favorable;  you  will  gain  the  victory,  and  secure 
"  your  revenge ;  the  heavenly  mansions  are  well  situated ;  at  this 
"  time  you  may  effect  whatever  you  have  it  in  your  heart  to  accom- 
"  plish.  The  &tal  sign  stands  opposed  to  the  enemy, — were  he  a 
"  Dev  even,  he  would  perish."  The  Choh&n  raja  was  pleased  with 
what  Jugjyotee  said, — "  You  shall  bind  Bheem  and  conquer  Goozerat. 
**  This  I  swear.  If,  in  such  a  season  as  this,  the  task  cannot  be  ac- 
"  complished,  I  will  henceforth  abandon  the  teaching  of  the  stars." 

llie  Chohin  summoned  his  troops ;  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
drum  sounded.     He  led  his  troops  outside  the  city ;  at  a  place  where 

>  WbichiMuit  "Ui«of  euth."      jh.GoOi^lc 
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lai^e  trees  were — where  the  ground  was  poweifui — he  encamped. 
Uevs  and  Dytes  shouted  victory  !  When  it  became  morning,  troops 
arrived  at  Sanihhur  from  all  sides ;  they  encamped  about  the  Choh^n. 
War  music  roared ;  the  five  kinds  of  instruments  sounded.  With  his 
army  Prutheerij  advanced  to  destroy  the  houses  of  Goozerat  The 
spies  of  Bheem  conveyed  to  him  the  intelhgence,  that  the  warlike 
Choh<Ln  advanced  with  sixty-four  thousand  warriors,  his  array  roltii^; 
onwards  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean  roll.  They  told  also  of  the 
Chohan's  vow,  and  how  that  Kun  and  Gowind  RSee  had  sworn, 
placing  water  on  the  head  of  Muhd  Dev.  "  I^  us,  therefore,  O  raja  1 
"  make  preparations  for  meeting  him  with  the  sword."  Bheem  was 
very  angry  ;  the  muscles  of  his  frame  quivered,  his  eyes  became  red, 
he  called  for  all  the  royal  ministers,  and  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 
From  province  Co  province  the  order  travelled  ;  many  rajahs  mounted 
and  came ;  two  thousand  men,  mounted  on  blood  horses,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  hand-tubes  and  fireball-tubes ;  from  Kutch, 
three  thousand  strong  men,  their  horses  covered  with  armour ;  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  from  Soreth  ;  from  KSkirej  came  Kolees, 
such  as  never  missed  their  mark ;  from  JhaMwar  came  the  Jhil^,  who 
turned  not  back  in  fight,  ever  desirous  of  war;  Moochkoond,  the 
Kawa  chief,  mounted,  of  whose  mounting  hearing  the  whole  country 
was  wont  to  fly;  from  Kiteewar  came  the  Katec  Prince,  whose 
enemies,  neither  night  nor  day,  find  any  rest;  the  troops  of  other  dis- 
tricts, small  and  large  (who  could  count  them?),  assembled — the 
whole  array  of  the  land  of  Goojur.  The  SSlmbhur  spy  informed 
Prutheerij  that  the  army  of  the  Ch^look  got  ready,  roaring  as  roars 
the  ocean.  "  He  has  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  a.  number  not  to 
'*  be  estimated  ;  of  elephants  a  thousand.  I  have  seen  this  with  my 
"  eyes."  Prutheerilj  said,  "  If  Bheem  will  meet  mc  in  battle,  I  will 
'.'  destroy  them  as  fire  in  the  hot  season,  with  the  wind's  aid,  consumes 
"  a  forest  I  will  then  call  myself  Prutheeraj,  when  I  shall  have 
"  ripped  up  the  belly  of  Bheem,  and  taken  from  it  my  father." 

Evening  came  on ;  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood ;  food  was  supplied  to  them ;  they  lay  down,  some  near, 
some  further  of£  Kyem&s  lay  near  the  ra^a,  armed  with  a  sword. 
Sleep  subdued  them,  as  religious  meditation  is  subdued  by  fascinating 
bewilderment.  Kun,  also,  was  near  the  raja ;  Jeyt  and  Sulukh,  the 
chiefs  of  Aboo ;  Poondeerand  D3beem ;  Ch^moond ;  Raja  Kumeer ; 
Sining,  the  valiant  Koonimbh;  Puhfir,  the  Toonwur;  Lohino; 
Lunguree  Raja.  When  one  watch  of  the  night  remained,  they 
determined  to  follow  the  chase.  The  S^munts  were  sad ;  they  said, 
"  No  living  thing  is  moving  here— our  work  will  not  be  successful" 
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At  this  moment  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  animal.  "  Listen,"  said 
Kun,  "  this  creature  prophesies  what  is  about  to  happen  ;  to-morrow 
"  morning  there  wiU  be  a  mighty  battle."  All  the  SSmunts  were 
astonished;  they  wondered  how  the  battle  should  take  place  in  the 
morning.  Kun  said,  "The  omen  that  preceded  the  death  of 
"  Someshwur  has  happened  to  Bheem.  If  the  raja  make  use  of  this 
"  omen,  even  the  angel  of  death  could  not  withstand  him."  As  they 
thus  conversed  the  sun  arose,  the  warriors  paid  obeisance  to  NirSyun ; 
as  the  lotus  does,  so  did  they  receive  pleasure  from  beholding  the 
sun.  Another  good  omen  here  occurred,  and  soon  a  third.  The 
SSmunts  said,  "To-day  there  will  certainly  be  a  battle,  within  an 
•*  how  there  will  be  a  terrible  fight"  Pratheeraj  said,  "  It  is  need- 
"  less  to  look  for  omens — the  day  of  battle  is  the  day  of  pleasure  to 
"  the  warrior.  The  soul  of  a  man  we  see  not,  whether  he  be  alive 
"  or  dead ;  fame,  too,  comes  and  goes ;  so  Destiny  has  ordained. 
"  They  who  are  defeated  may  claim  to  be  as  Dooryodhun,  they  who 
"  conquer  as  the  Panduvs ;  therefore  think  not  of  omens.  We  will 
"  give  up  not  a  needle's  point  of  ground,  we  will  make  a  fight  such 
"  as  the  BhSiut  There  is  no  end  to  omens — they  come  and  go ; — let 
"  us  advance  !"  At  the  raja's  order  the  SSmunts  raised  their  war-cry 
here  and  there.  The  instruments  of  war  sounded ;  cymbals,  drums, 
curved  horns,  some  near,  some  far  off;  the  bells  and  the  necklaces  of 
elephants  sounded  ;  horses  neighed  ;  the  army  put  itself  in  motion. 
Sta^  by  stage  they  advanced  to  destroy  the  land  of  Puttun,  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  as  meteors  fall  upon  the  earth.  Sixty-four  thousand 
were  they  in  number ;  the  serpent  began  to  be  weary  of  his  burden. 
PrutheeiSj  used  the  hoise-hair  fans ;  he  gave  the  royal  umbrella  to 
Kun,  his  kinsman  ;  making  Kun  the  marshal,  he  committed  to  him 
the  van ;  next  came  Protheeraj  in  person ;  Neerdur  followed  him ; 
then  came  the  Purmir.  As  the  astrologer  roiling  up  the  scroll  does 
not  again  unroll  it,  so,  advancing  stage  by  stage,  they  lett  the  love  of 
life  behind  them.  On  went  the  Chohin  warnor,  whose  hands  are 
like  the  hands  of  a  Dev,  who  is  terrible  to  his  foe. 

In  the  territory  of  Bheem  Dev  fear  arose  j  firom  the  jungle  and  the 
lesser  villages,  as  coveys  of  game  birds,  the  people  began  to  fly  away; 
the  dust  that  axase  obscured  the  road.  On  moved  the  army  like  a 
river's  flood ;  the  horses,  slowly  moving,  seemed  like  cranes,  or,  urged 
to  speed,  leaped  like  deer;  spears,  swords,  javelin-heads  glittered  in 
the  stm.  Pmtheeraj  sent  forward  Chund  that  he  might  demand  an 
(^>portunity  of  revenge  from  the  ChSiook.  To  the  capital  of  Goozerat 
went  Chund ;  a  net  and  a  ladder  he  took  with  him — a  spade,  a  lamp, 
and  an  elephant's  goad  j  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  trident.    To  the 
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court  of  the  Ch^oolc  he  went ;  people  crowded  together  to  see  the 
wonder.  Chund  came  to  Bholo  Bheem ;  he  announced  that  the 
S4mbhur  Raja  had  arrived  "  O  !  Bhit,"  said  Bheem,  tell  us  quickly 
"  what  mean  you  by  these  strange  signs."  Chund  replied,  "  It  is  the 
"  order  of  Prutheerilj  ttiat  you  are  to  be  seized  with  this  net  if  you 
"  take  the  water,  or  with  this  ladder  if  you  fly  into  the  air;  with  this 
"  spade  you  are  to  be  dug  up  if  you  seek  the  lower  regions  of  the 
"  earth ;  with  this  lamp  your  course  is  to  be  followed  if  you  attempt 
"  to  escape  through  the  darkness.  This  goad  is  to  bring  Bheem  into 
"  subjection  ;  this  trident  to  slay  him.  Wheresoever  the  sun  shines, 
"  should  you  seek  to  escape,  PnitheerSj  will  pursue  you."  Bheem 
replied,  "  I  will  slay  him  who  threatens ;  I,  Bheem,  the  terrible  in 
"  fight,  whom  many  men  fear.  Be  not  haughty,  but  be  modest,  and 
"  reflect  on  what  was  done  before."  Chund  said,  "  If  a  mouse  at  any 
"  time  conquered  a  cat,  if  a  vulture  ever  danced  on  the  bead  of  the 
"  sacred  swan,  if  a  deer  ever  equalled  in  flght  a  Hon,  if  a  frog  ever 
"  attained  fame  fighting  with  a  snake — all  this  has  been  by  some 
"  unaccountable  freak  of  fortune.  Do  not  let  it  be  attempted  to 
"  repeat  such  things  Irequendy.  Can  a  lamp  be  compared  to  the  lire 
"  that  consumes  the  forests  which  clothe  the  mountains?"  Bheem 
said,  "  The  sons  of  BhiUs  may  fight  with  words,  as  demons  fight  with 
"  abuse,  or  brothers,  sharing  their  inheritance,  with  fists ;  but  this 
"  feud  of  Someshwur  must  be  fought  out  to  the  death.  Tell  the 
"  Sambhur  Raja  that  a  coward  might  tremble  at  his  threats." 

Chund,  hearing  this  answer,  rose  somewhat  confused;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  rage.  He  returned  quickly  to  Prutheeiij,  and,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  him,  told  him  all  that  had  occurred  Said  the 
Bhat,  "  Bholo  Bheem  told  me,  '  You  are  doing  what  a  frog  does 
"  '  when  it  treads  upon  the  tail  of  a  snake  that  is  reposing,  and 
"  '  wakens  it.'  The  Goojur  Lord-of-men  advances  with  a  four-limbed 
"  army.  I  saw  the  troops  as  I  came  along.  What  I  spoke  the  king 
"  did  not  attend  ta  I  showed  him  the  lamp,  the  net,  the  spade. 
"  He  asked  what  hidden  matter  was  there ;  why  Kyem^,  who  is 
"  skilled  as  a  minister,  was  not  sent  with  me  ;  or  Chftmoond  RAy,  or 
"  Kun,  the  clever ;  why  the  Lord  of  S&mbhur  came  not  himself 
"  '  Many  times  have  I  fought,'  said  Bheem,  procuring  victory  for 
"  '  Goozerat  Do  not  suppose  me  to  be  such  as  the  rajas  you  have 
"  conquered.  I  have  slain  a  thousand  such  as  the  king  of  ^mbhur.' 
"  When  I  heard  this  I  announced  to  Bheem  that  the  ChtMn 
"  advanced  with  a  four-limbed  army." 

Pnitheerij  called  Neerdur  Raja  to  him ;  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  said,  "  Among  all  these  warriors  you  are  the  chid";  you  are  of 
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"  ancient  race,  and  valorous  as  were  your  ancestors.  Though  a  Dev 
"  OT  an  angel  fought  with  you,  you  could  subdue  him  :  you  exhibit 
"  strength  in  war  such  as  belonged  to  the  sons  of  P&ndoa  Ketain 
"  no  love  for  this  earth ;  think  of  heaven,  and  with  your  Simunts  fight 
"  with  one  mind,"  Neerdur  answered,  "  Our  SSmunts  are  capable  of 
"  destroying  the  enemy  like  grass.  Remember,  O !  Prutheerfj !  you 
"  are  of  Dinuv  race ;  it  is  through  your  splendour  that  your  warriors 
"  are  strong.  Kun,  in  youth,  middle  age,  or  old  age,  has  been  a 
"  delighter  in  war ;  the  army  against  which  he  fights  is  broken  to 
"  pieces ; — he  of  the  great  titles,  the  incarnation  of  Bheeshm,  whom 
"  the  world  calls  lord  of  mea"  Prutheeraj,  when  he  heard  these 
words,  took  from  his  neck  a  necklace  of  pearls  of  immense  value, 
which  he  presented  to  Neerdur.  On  the  raja's  neck  it  seemed  like 
the  sun  encircled  by  Gungl  The  great  warrior,  Neerdur  Rithor, 
caused  the  drum  to  sound.  As  the  Veers  assemble  to  iight  at  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  so  assembled  the  army.  He  shone  among  his 
wariiois  as  Droh  among  the  stars.  To  Kun,  Prutheerij  presented 
his  royal  horse ;  with  great  urgency  he  caused  him  to  mount  Said 
KuD,  "  O !  forest-king,  shame  to  me  that  I  have  not  yet  slain 
"  Someshwur's  enemy,  nor  yet  made  a  way  of  escape  for  this  soul- 
"  swan  from  out  my  body."  Prutheeraj  answered,  "  Once  on  a  time 
"  Soogrcev's  strength  failed  to  protect  his  wife ;  once  on  a  time 
"  Dooryodhun  was  not  able  to  protect  Kurun ;  once  on  a  time  Shree 
"  RSm  himself  lost  Seeta  from  the  forest ;  once  on  a  time  the 
"  PSnduvs  could  not  prevent  the  removal  of  Droupudee's  garments. 
"  O !  KuD,  do  not  be  distressed  about  such  things.  I  worship  you 
"  as  my  I^t  Dev.  Seeing  the  fire  of  your  eyes,  the  enemy  will  fear, 
"  as  fears  a  serpent  when  he  beholds  the  eyes  of  a  peacock."  While 
be  thus  paid  respect  to  Neetdur  and  Kun,  Prutheerij  was  informed 
of  the  appn»di  of  Bheem  with  a  laige  aimy.  Hearing  that  the 
Taliant  warrior  had  arrived  near  Puttun  to  take  revenge  for  his 
bther,  Bheem  raged  as  a  snake  that  has  been  trodden  on,  or  as  a  lion 
rudely  woken  out  of  sleep,  or  as  a  conflagration  lit  by  a  spark  in  the 
hot  weather.  Calling  for  all  his  warriors  he  announced  what  he  had 
beard ;  they,  hearing  of  the  matter,  seemed  like  ascetics  who  had 
abandoned  the  world.  The  two  annies  arrived  within  sight  of  each 
other ;  balls  began  to  fly  trom  the  tubes ;  fire  arrows  flew  into  the 
air.  On  both  sides  horsemen  pressed  forward — they  engaged  with 
the  sword.  The  Ch&look  had  so  arranged  his  force  that  his  enemy 
could  not  break  through  it  to  reach  the  city ;  nor  could  the  array  of 
the  Cfaohin  be  broken.  The  fight  b^an  ;  some  were  struck  down  by 
maces,  others  cleft  by  the  sword  ;  "  Kill  I  kill  I "  was  the  cry ;  some 
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struggled  like  wrestlers ;  arrows  piercing  the  bodies  of  some,  found 
their  way  out  Shiva  and  K&lee  rejoiced;  she  dianlc  the  blood  of 
the  slain ;  her  consort  strung  a  necklace  of  skulls ;  vultures  tore 
human  dtsh  instead  of  ot^;  the  road  to  Swerga  was  crowded  with 
travellers  as  the  public  street  of  a  city ;  the  wanion  plundered, 
"  liberation  "  paying  off  their  debts.  The  sword  of  Kun  was  flashing 
as  lightning  from  the  thunder  cloud.  On  one  side  Kun  Choh&n,  on 
the  other  SSrung  Mukwina — both  of  them  valiant — fought  like  lions. 
They  brandished  broad '  swords  each  of  them.  Sprung  paid  his  debts ; 
Kun  attained  glory.  The  Mukw&na  fell  in  the  ^eld  amidst  the 
warriors,  that  roared  like  elephants.  Sirung's  lands  were  widowed 
when  the  Mukwina  Raja  felL  The  warriors  of  the  forest-king 
shouted  ;  the  enemy  were  struck  with  fear ;  warlike  men  attained  in 
a  moment  the  place  which,  with  painful  labour,  the  devotee  attains ; 
loving  their  wealth  as  little  as  their  shadow,  they  rushed  into  the  fl^t ; 
abandoning  evil  disposition,  they  made  the  sword  to  rage ;  they 
seized  upon  each  other ;  all  they  sought  was  "  liberation ;"  life  they 
regarded  as  a  dream.  "  Let  us  die  to-night,  who  knows  what  may 
"  happen  to-morrow,"  The  battle  raged  like  fire  fed  by  the  wind. 
The  warriors  knew  that  their  fame  would  increase  ;  that  the  cage  of 
the  body,  which  is  broken  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  does  not  again 
imprison  the  swan — the  soul ;  that  when  the  swan  has  escaped  from 
it,  the  cage  is  of  no  further  value.  Still  raged  the  fight ;  on  men's 
heads  swords  kept  striking  ;  much  armour  was  cleft  through — many 
a  saddle  j  cowards  cried  "  Alas !  alas  I "  when  they  received  wounds ; 
their  cries  were  drowned  in  the  note  of  the  drum.  Prutheerftj,  crying 
"  Well  done  I  well  done  ! "  encouraged  his  warriors.  The  Sibher- 
mutee  river,  which  rolls  through  Goojur-land,  was  flooded  to  each 
bank  with  blood ;  elephants,  horses,  and  men  floated  upon  its  streams. 
Again  the  war-music  sounded  ;  for  halfan-hour  the  fight  was  at  the 
thickest;  arrows  sung  through  the  air  like  bees;  many  of  the 
Chohin's  warriors  were  slain ;  many  ranks  of  the  ChSlook's  axmy  fell 
like  elephants  on  the  field.  Thus  Prutheerij  took  revenge  for  his 
father.  Fates,  holding  cups  in  their  hands,  muttered  charms ;  flesh- 
eaters  satisfied  their  hunger;  the  warriors'  bodies  seemed  like  a  forest 
of  scarlet-flowering  trees.  PrutheerSj  angrily  put  his  horse  in  motion ; 
at  the  clatter  of  its  hoofs  the  earth  shook ;  the  line  of  the  enemy  began 
to  waver  as  quiver  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  fig-Eree ;  arrows  flew  so 
thick  in  the  air  that  a  bird  could  find  no  passage ;  the  battle  raged 
dreadfully.      The    warriors,    striking    each    other,   seemed    stnitha 
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hammeriiig  at  anvils ;  the  SSmunts  who  died  in  this  battle  were  th^ 
who  tiuly  lived.  At  length  the  Ch&look's  army,  abandoning  the  road 
to  heaven,  took  to  flight.  Devs  and  demons  cried,  "Well  done  1  to 
"  the  Kshutree,  that  cleaving  the  sun's  disk,  obtains  the  heaven  of 
"  India."  Horses  cried ;  swords  clashed ;  soldiers,  giving  the  raja's 
oath,  encouraged  each  other.  When  Wimun  advanced  three  steps 
he  subdued  one  world ',  but  the  warriors,  advancing  a  single  step, 
conquered  the  three  worlds.  They  danced  as  if  Roodra  sported  with 
the  Veei^  As  the  Ch^look's  army  was  broken,  the  army  of  the 
Cfaohan  grew  stronger ;  firmly  fixed,  it  was  fis  the  north  star,  though 
many  a  warrior  fell  wounded.  Blows  rained  upon  them  as  they  rain 
upon  a  gong,  but  the  line  stood  firm.  The  Chohin  was  exclaiming, 
"  To-day  I  will  fulfil  my  hopes,  I  wiil  make  a  widow  of  the  land  of 
"GoozeraL"  To  Bheem  he  cried,  "You  shall  not  escape j  I  will 
"  send  you  to  where  Som  is  seated  in  Swerga."  Kun,  following  him, 
encouraged  his  sovereign.  The  S&mbhur  Raja  struck  at  Bheem; 
where  the  string  of  regeneration  lay,  there  descended  the  sword. 
Devs  in  the  heavens  cried  "Victory!  victory!"  Bheem  Dev  fell, 
As  the  shout  arose,  Shumbhoo  opened  his  eyes.  Upsuras  pressed 
forward  to  behold  the  sight ;  flowers  descended  from  the  skies  upon 
the  conquering  PrutheerS.},  while  Bheem  Dev,  seated  in  a  celestial 
chariot,  took  the  road  to  the  city  of  the  Soors. 

The  five  kinds  of  music  sounded  joyfully ;  ChSnins  and  BhSts  sang 
die  praises  of  Prutheeraj ;  his  anger  was  appeased ;  he  caused  the 
wounded  to  be  lifted  up.    Thus  Pnitheerij  took  revenge  for  his  father. 

The  shades  of  evening  darkened  ;  in  the  same  spot  the  warriors 
passed  the  night.  Six  Simunts  had  been  terribly  wounded — their 
hurts  were  attended  to.  In  the  morning  the  lotuses  began  to  expand ; 
the  moon  and  stars  paled  at  the  appearing  of  the  sun ;  the  temple's 
doors  were  opened ;  thieves,  chukors,'  vicious  women  hid  themselves ; 
conch-shells  sounded  in  the  places  of  worship ;  travellers  pursued 
their  journey  ;  on  all  the  trees  the  birds  warbled.  The  Simunts  touched 
the  feet  of  Prutheerij.  "  Many  of  our  warriors  are  gone  to  Dev  Lok  ; 
"  Bheem  Raja  has  been  slain  ;  the  fame  of  the  Lord  of  Earth'has  been 
"  increased  ;  the  burden  has  been  removed  from  the  land  ;  fifteen  hun- 
"  dred  horses  have  been  destroyed ;  five  hundred  elephants,  five  thou- 
"  sand  soldiers."  Chund  sang  the  praises  of  Prutheerij  and  the  chief- 
tains : — "  This  life  is  like  a  dream ;  all  that  is  visible  is  fated  to  be 
"  destroyed  ;  but  honor  to  the  valiant  Simunt  who  is  faithful  to  his 
"  lord ;  who  in  a  bad  age  takes  the  good  path  to  the  upper  worlds. " 

I  The  chukoT  ii  &  fair;  bird,  laid  to  *4lniit  on  the  inoonbeanu.iQlc 


The  king  caused  a  deed  of  victory  to  be  inscribed ;  he  returned  to 
Delhi ;  at  sunrise  he  entered  the  oily  among  his  soldiers.  Ttms  Pro- 
theeifij  took  revenge  for  his  iather. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Bhftiot  Chund!  More  sober  histoiy, 
however,  tnfonns  us  that  Bheem  Dcv  U.  survived  the  &I1  of  PnitheeriLj 
the  Chohin,  and  afler  his  death  crossed  swords,  almost  as  unhappily 
as  himself,  with  his  vanquisher  the  Mohummedan. 

It  was  eight  years  after  his  disastrous  attempt  upon  Goozeiat  (a.D, 
1 186),  that  Mohammed  Shahab-ood-deen  Ghoree  made  himself  master 
of  Lahore  by  a  stratagem,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  persons  of 
Sultan  Khoosrow  MuUik  and  his  family,  sent  them  prisoners  to  Joor- 
jistin.  These  princes  were  some  time  after  put  to  death,  and  the 
dynasty  of  Mahmood  becoming  wholly  extinct  the  empire  passed 
&om  the  house  of  Ghuznee  to  that  of  Ghor.' 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  storm,  of  which  the  two 
invasions  of  Goozerat  had  been  but  warning  blasts,  was  to  break 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  India,  A  long  period  had 
intervened  since  the  capture  of  Somnith  proved  the  power  of  the 
Mohummedan,  but,  wholly  untaught  even  by  stem  experience,  his 
destined  victims  had  neglected  to  erect  against  him  any  barrier,  and 
had,  in  reality,  prepared  the  way  for  his  approach  by  fratricidal  con- 
tests, Goozerat  and  Malwa,  Delhi,  Sambhur,  and  Kanouj,  were  alike 
weakened  by  intestine  stru^les,  and  poisoned  against  each  other  by 
mutual  victories  and  defeats,  whose  only  permanent  result  was  the 
rendering  impossible  any  true-hearted  union. 

llie  first  attack  was  nobly  sustained  by  PnithcerSj,  the  ChohSn 

'  Lanja  Beejiroee  of  Jesulmer.  mamcd,  a;  we  have  seen,  the  daughter  oftheeieat 
Sidh  RSj,  }ye  Singh.  By  the  princess  of  UnhilwSrS  he  luid  a  son  named  Bboj  Dev, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  Lodurva,  upon  which 
he  was  for  some  time  maintsined  by  a  guard  of  five  hundred  Solankhee  Rajpoolt, 
against  the  attempts  made  by  his  uncle  Jesul  to  supplant  him.  "  At  this  time," 
say  the  annals  of  Jesulmei,  "  The  prince  of  UnhilwarS  was  often  engaged  with  the 
"lEing's  tmops  from  Tatta.  Jesul,  in  pursuance  of  his  ptan,  determined  to  coalesce 
"with  the  king  (of  Tatta)  and  cause  an  attack  on  Unhilwaii,  by  which  alone  he 
"  could  hope  lor  the  departure  of  the  Solunkbee  body-piard.  Jesul,  with  his  chief 
"  kin,  escorted  by  two  hundred  horse,  marcbcd  to  the  Punjnud,  where  he  saw  the 
"King  of  Ghor,  who  had  just  overcome  the  KingofTatta,  and  placed  his  own  gar- 
"  tiion  there,  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Arore,  the  ancient  capital  of  binde. 
"  There  he  unfolded  bis  views,  and  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king,  he  obtained 
"  a  force  to  dispossess  his  nephew  of  his  territory.  Lodurva  was  encompassed  and 
"  Bhoj  Dev  slain  in  its  drfcnce.  In  two  days  the  inhabitants  were  to  cany  ofTtheir 
"  effects,  and  on  the  third  the  troops  of  (Ihor  were  permitted  (he  license  of  plunder. 
"  Lodurva  was  sacked,  and  Kureem  Khan  departed  for  Bukkur  with  the  spoils." 
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(a-O.  ii9t),  wbo,  supported  by  Chilraoond  R3j,  the  viceroy  of  Delhi, 
engaged  Mohammed  Choree,  at  l^owiee,  between  Tahnesur  and 
Kum&l,  and  completely  defeated  him.  Two  years  aflerwards  (a.d. 
1193),  the  game  was  again  played,  but  fortune  this  time  changed 
hands.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Suniswutee,  and  after  a 
prolonged  contest  the  Rajpoots,  worn  out  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  Uie 
enemy,  were,  as  the  sun  went  down,  charged  by  twelve  thousand  of 
the  choicest  cavaliers  of  Islfim,  who,  covered  with  steel  armour,  and 
led  by  Mohammed  in  person,  carried  death  and  destruction  through 
the  Hindoo  ranks.  Ch&moond  was  slain,  and  the  prodigious  army  of 
die  Chohdn,  "once  shaken,  like  a  great  building,  tottered  to  its  fall, 
"and  was  lost  in  its  own  ruins."  The  gallant  PrutheerSj  himself  was 
taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  murdered  m  cold  blood.  Mohammed 
Ghorec,  in  peison,  advanced  to  Ujmeer,  where  he  perpetrated  a  cruel 
massacre,  and  thence  turned  his  face  homewards,  "destroying  and 
"  plundering  the  countries  in  his  retreat  towards  Ghuznee."  He  left 
behind  him,  as  his  representative  in  India,  Mullik  Kootb-ood-deen, 
who  soon  took  the  fortress  of  Meeiut  and  the  royal  city  of  Y<^eenee- 
poor,  and  who  in  after  days  mounting  the  throne  there  on  the  death 
of  hB  master,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  "  The  empire  of  Delhi 
was  founded  by  a  slave," 

Next  year  (a-d.   1194),  Mohammed  Choree,  returning  to  India, 
defeated  Jye  Chunder  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  took  Kanouj 
and  Ben&res,  "  where,  having  broken  the  idols  in  above  one  thousand 
"  temples,  he  purified  and  consecrated  the  latter  to  the  worship  of  the  • 
"  trae  God."     The  RSthor  sovereign  himself  met  a  death  congenial  to  1 
the  Hindoo,  being  drowned  in  the  sacred  stream.    The  gorgeous  | 
Kanouj  ceased  henceforth  to  be  a  Hindoo  city,  but  not  many  years 
after  the  banner  of  the  Rithor  was  again  displayed  by  the  grandsons 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  transferred  by  them  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  gloomy  deserts,  of  "  the  land  of  death,"  where, 
firtnly  planted  at  last  in  the  citadel  of  the  Jodhpoor,  it  has  witnessed 
in  safety  the  &I1  of  the  empire  of  Kootb-ood-deen. 

Goozerat  was  next  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Mohummedan  attack. 
"InA.D.  1 194,  Kootb-ood-deen  led  his  army  to  Nehrwala  (Unhilwari), 
"  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Goozerat,  where,  having  defeated 
"  Bhecm  Dev,  he  took  ample  revenge  for  the  overthrow  formerly  sus- 
"tained  by  his  master.  He  remained  some  time  plundering  that  rich 
"  country,  hut  was  recalled  by  orders  from  Ghuznee,  and  commanded 
"  to  repair  instandy  to  Delhi." 

In  another  place,  the  same  Mohummedan  historian  states  that 
Kootb-ood-^een  found,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Unhi]w9r&, 
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Jeewun  Rajr,  the  general  of  Bheem  Dev,  who  fled  at  his  approach ; 
but  on  being  closely  pursued,  drew  up  his  army,  and  fought  till  he 
lost  lus  life,  when  his  anny  resumed  its  flight  "  Bheem  Dev,"  he 
continues,  "bearing  of  this  defeat,  fled  from  his  dominions." 

No  permanent  occupation  of  Goozerat  resulted,  however,  from  the 
victory  of  Kootb-ood-Deen ;  and  though  Bheem  Dev  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  fmia  his  capital,  his  power  was  not  yet  broken. 
Two  years  after,  or  in  a.d.  1196,  as  the  historian  relates,  "News 
"arrived  that  the  lUja  of  N^r  and  many  other  Hindoo  RJa}as  had 
"  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Mairs,  a  race  of  people  in  that 
"  country,  and  together  with  the  Raja  of  Nehrwala,  had  formed  a 
"  design  to  wrest  Ajmcer  from  the  Mohummedans.  The  army  of 
"  Kootb-ood-deen  being  dispersed  over  his  provinces,  he  was  forced  to 
"  march  in  person  against  these  confederates  with  the  few  troops 
"present  in  Delhi,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the 
"  forces  of  Nehrwala ;  but  he  was  defeated.  After  havingbeen  frequently 
"dismounted  in  action,  and  having  received  six  wounds,  he  still 
"fought  with  his  wonted  courage,  till,  being  forced  at  length  by 
"  his  attendants  off  the  field,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Ajmeer. 

"  The  Mairs,  rejoicing  at  this  victory,  now  formed  a  junction  with 
"  the  forces  of  Goozerat,  and  sat  down  before  Ajmeer.  Intelligence 
"  of  this  event  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he  sent  a  strong  rcin- 
"  forcemeut  from  Ghuinee  to  the  relief  of  Kootb-ood-<leen.  Ajmeer 
"  held  out  till  the  airival  of  the  succours,  and  the  enemy  raised  the 
"  siege.  Kootb-ood-deen,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  pursued 
"  the  besi^ng  army  to  Nehrwala,  taking  in  his  way  the  forts  of  Baly 
"  and  Nadole.  He  then  received  advices  that  Walin  and  Darabarz, 
"  in  alliance  with  the  Raja  of  Nehrwala,  were  encamped  near  the  fort 
"  of  Abooghur,  in  the  province  of  Sirohy,  to  defend  the  passes  into 
"  Goozerat.  Kootb-ood-deen,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the 
"  road  and  the  disadvantages  of  ground,  attacked  them ;  and  on  this 
"  occasion  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen 
"  on  the  field,  besides  twenty  thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners. 
"  Vast  spoils  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Having  given 
"  his  army  some  rest,  Kootb-ood-deen»pursued  his  route  into  Goo- 
"  zerat,  ravaged  that  country  without  fiirther  opposition,  and  took  the 
"  city  of  Nehrwala,  whee  he  left  an  officer  with  a  strong  garrison.  He 
"  now  returned  to  Delhi  by  the  way  of  Ajmeer,  and  sent  a  large 
"  quandty  of  jewels  and  gold,  and  also  many  slaves,  to  the  king  at 

DhAriwursh  and  Prulhddun  Dev,  here  mentioned  by  Ferishta,  were 
the  Purmar  feudatories  of  Unhilw^fi,  who  possessed  Chundr&wutee 
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aod  Aboa  They  were  the  sons  of  Yu^odhuwnl,  already  mentioned 
as  the  contemporary  of  Koom^  F31 ;  and  the  inscription  above 
quoted  describe  the  younger  brother  PruUi^dun  as  "  the  able  protec- 
"  tor  of  the  Raja  of  Shree  Goorjur-desh,  the  great  enemy  of  tiie 
"  Dunooj,"  meaning  the  M ohummedan  invader.  Another  inscription 
upon  Mount  Aboo  speaks  of  Pnilhddun  Dev  as  being  at  the  time 
Yoov  Raja,  or  heir  apparent,  Som  Singh,  the  son  of  Dh&i&wutsb, 
being  then  unborn. 

Mohammed  Ghoree  was  murdered  in  a.d.  1205,  from  which  time 
until  his  own  death,  which  occurred  five  years  afterwards,  Kootb-ood- 
deen    Eibuk  reigned  as  sovereign  in  Delhi.     There  is  litde  else  to 
record  of  the  reign  of  Bheem  Dev  11.     He  died  in  a.d.  rii5,  and 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  direct  line  of  Moot  Raj.    The  Mohum- 
medan  garrison  planted   in    UnhilwSrl  by    Kootb-ood-deen    was 
probably  either  withdrawn  or  gradually  annihilated,  for  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  its  existence;  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  ^ 
Bheem  Dev,  as  Ferishta  records,  the  then  sovereign  of  Delhi,  Gheias-   . 
ood-deen  Bulbun,  was  advised  by  his  council  to  undertake  an  expedl-  I 
tion  against  the  lungdoms  of  Goozerat  and  Malwa,  "  which  had  been  j 
"  annexed  to  the  empire  by  KootbHDod-deen,  but  had  since  shaken  off  ! 
"  the  Mohummtdan  yo^"     To  this  measure,  bowever,  his  fears  of  the 
Mt^hul  Tartars  on  the  north  of  his  dominions  deprived  Gheias-ood- 
deen  of  die  power  of  assenting. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
lJnbilw£ri  finally  succumbed  to  the  Moslem  sword,  then  wielded  b^ 
the  fiirious  hand  of  AUah-ood-deen,  whose  patronymic  of  Khiljy  is 
familiar  to  every  peasant  of  Goozerat,  under  the  substituted  form  of 
"  KbooDee,"  or  "  the  murderer." 

r-^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

KKTROSPtCnVE  VIEW  OF  THE  KINGDOU  OF  UKHILKWR. 

Thk  fKunt  which  has  how  been  reached — that  of  the  death  of  Bheem 
Dev  JL — i«  a  convenient  one  firam  whence  to  review  the  story  of 
UnhilwAid.  Long  afterwards,  and  even  subsequently  to  the  final 
cveithrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Sidh  Rlj  and  Koon&r  Pftl,  GoozeiSt 
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continaes  to  present  a  picture  of  anarchy.  The  work  of  Moslem 
conquest  still  proceeds ;  and  minor  aggreBsions,  at  once  the  causes 
and  effects  of  weakness  in  the  central  power,  add  to  the  confusion. 
A  gleam  of  prosperity  still  gilds  occasionally  the  towers  and  temples 
of  the  city  of  Wun  Klj,  but  it  is  henceforth  the  halo  of  the  setting 
sun  ;  the  heart  still  feebly  beats,  but  the  extremities  are  now  becoming 
cold, — 

"  And  rut  conliiEion  wwts, 
"  As  doth  a  nvcn  on  a  tick  foUen-beag^ 
"  The  inuainent  decay  of  wrested  pomp." 

The  writers  from  whose  compositions  we  have  derived  the  account 
which  has  been  given,  require,  in  the  first  place,  some  notice.  Of 
Krishnijee,  the  Brahmin,  author  of  Rutun  MUi,  nothing  is  known. 
He  wrote  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Bheem  Dev  IL,  but  prot»bly 
not  long  after  that  event,  and  his  woA  was  founded  upon  the  labours 
of  preceding  authors : — 

"  As  a  man  chums  curds,  and  extracts  the  clarified  butter,  throwing 
"  the  butter-milk  away; — 

"As  a  man  squeezes  sugar  cane,  and  extracts  the  juice  without  pre- 
"  serving  anything  else ; — 

"  As  a  man  extracts  gold  from  dust,  and  throws  the  dust  aside ; — 

"As  a  man  separates  grain  from  the  husk,  or  takes  oil  from 


"  So  examining  all  books,  good  compositions  and  true, 

*'  This  book,  Rutun  Mili  by  name,  the  writer  has  composed." 

The  Dwy3shray  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  the  celebrated 
HemSch^rya,  who  died  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  KoomSx  PSl,  before 
A.D.  1 174.  It  was  continued  by  a  Jain  monk,  named  Leshijye  Tiluk 
Gunee,  at  PmlhJldun  Futtun  (probably  Palhunpoor),  and  was  cont- 
pleted  "on  the  day  of  the  Deewilee,  m  the  year  of  Vikium,  ijra," 
or  A-D.  1356.  Lukshmee  Tiluk  Kuvee,  as  the  monk  records,  made  a 
"  teeka,"  or  commentary  on  the  work,  and  corrected  it  Ledifijye 
himself  deduces  his  spiritual  pedigree  from  "Shree  Wurdhum&n 
"  Achirya,  who  travelled  about  Goozerat  in  the  reign  ofShiee  Doorlubh 
"R&j,"  and  firom  whom  he  was  ninth  in  descent  The  Dwy^hray  u 
so  c^Ied,  because  the  author  proposed  to  himself  two  objects — to 
teach  the  construction  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  to  narrate  the 
story  of  the  race  of  Sidh  RAj.  This  double  task  he  attonpts  in  verse^ 
which,  though  written  consecutively,  must  be  read  alternately. 

The  Prubundh  Chintflmunee  dates  « little  later.     It  was  completed 
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at  WunniumAnpoor  (the  modem  Wudw^ln),  on  the  last  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  the  month  of  Wyeshik,  in  the  year  of  Vikrum,  1361, 
or  A,D.  1305.  The  author  was  Merootoong  Achirya,  a  monk  of  the 
Jun  convent,  at  Wadwin.  A  similar  work,  of  the  same  name,  or  per- 
haps  the  commencement  of  the  present  work,  was,  however,  written, 
as  Merootoong  himself  records,  by  Shree  Goonchundar  AchEiya. 
"  The  mind  of  the  Pundit,"  says  the  author  in  his  prelude,  "  is  not 
"  satisfied  with  hearing  so  much  of  ancient  stories.  1,  therefore,  in 
"  my  book,  the  Pnibundh  Chintimunee,  detail  the  stories  of  great 
"  kings  of  recent  times ;"  he  adds,  in  another  place,  "  though  with 
"  little  wisdom  yet  with  industry." 

These  works  have  been  our  principle  guides,  but  they  have  been 
illustrated  and  corroborated  by  monumental  inscriptions,  by  copper- 
plate deeds,  bythe  relations  ofMohummedan  historians,  by  die  poeins 
of  Chund  Bhixot,  and  by  bardic  and  oral  tradition. 

There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  similarity  of  character  in  the 
works  of  the  Jain  monks  of  Fahlunpoor  and  WudwSa  With  them, 
of  course,  dvil  affairs  are  entirely  subordinate  to  ecclesiastical  trans- 
actions ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  they  rather 
content  themselves  with  anecdotes  than  attempt  a  connected  relation. 
The  outline  which  they  afford  is  wholly  defective,  but  not,  it  may  be 
asserted,  untrue ;  for,  in  almost  every  case  where  a  comparison  is 
practicable,  their  statements  or  allusions  are  verified  or  explained  by 
udependent  authority ;  and  greater  research,  it  is  therefore  fidr  to 
assume,  would  add  still  more  of  corroboration.  Were  it  possible  to 
discover  what  portion  of  the  Dwyfishray  was  the  composition  of 
Hemchunder  himself  and  how  much  of  this  portion  has  been  trans- 
mitted without  alteration  by  Leshdjye  and  Lukshmee  Tiluk,  we  should 
have,  in  regard  to  two  of  the  principal  reigns,  the  remarks  of  a  con- 
temporary writer.  This  is,  however,  manifestly  impossible;  and  we 
must  be  content  to  receive  these  Jain  accounts  simply  as  the  recorded 
tradition  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  Regarded  even 
from  this  point  of  view,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  value. 
They  connect  and  explain  other  materials,  nay,  often  supply  hints 
wfai<^  lead  to  their  discovery ;  and  though  their  assertions,  in  regard 
to  paiticnlar  facts,  may  be  fully  believed  only  in  as  far  as  corroborated, 
it  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  to  refuse  credence  to  the  general  in- 
formation which  they  afford  in  regard  to  customs,  manners,  institutions, 
tooet  of  tfiought  and  feeling,  as  existing  in  the  times  at  which  they 
were  written ;  nor  will,  we  suppose,  any  one  to  under-estimate  their  value, 
wboreflecU  how  little  is  known  of  the  mediaeval  India  of  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Uobummedan  conquest,  and  bow  important  the  relica 
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of  that  period  are  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Hindoo  nation 
in  the  present  time. 

Of  tiie  poems  of  Chund  the  Bhirot,  far  more  picturesque  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  somewhat  greater 
reservation.  Chund  is  the  first  in  fame  of  the  bardic  chroniclere,  and 
his  poems  are  distinguished  by  all  the  vices,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
rugged  merits  of  the  class.  It  is  not  as  a  sober  narrator  that  he  must 
be  regarded,  but  as  the  bard  of  the  ChohSns,  if  not  excited  with  "  the 
"  red  draught,"  at  least  drunk  with  the  wine  of  war  and  clannish 
rivaliy.  The  text  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  sometimes  well  nigh  unin- 
telligible, and  even  where  the  sense  is  dear,  the  difiicuh^  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  original  composition  under  the  varnishes  with  which 
it  has  been  overlaid  is  immense,— so  great  indeed  as  to  produce,  at 
times,  an  almost  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
work.  Bheem  Dev  II.,  as  we  have  seen,  fell,  according  to  Chund'5 
account,  by  the  hand  of  Prutheraj  Chohan,  while  in  trutli  he  survived 
that  prince  for  many  years.  On  other  occasions  the  family  names  of 
clans  in  Goozerat  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  events  which, 
according  to  all  other  authorities,  occurred  centuries  before  the 
founders  of  these  races  lived.  Anachronisms,  such  as  the  first  men- 
tioned, might  be  accounted  for,  without  prejudice  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  work,  by  supposing  the  anxiety  of  Cliund  to  extol  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  king  and  his  hero  :  of  some  of  those  of  the  second  class 
it  might  be  said,  in  defence,  that  the  tribes  alluded  to  existed  in  the 
time  of  Chund,  though  not  at  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  But 
what  is  to  be  urged  when,  to  take  an  example,  the  achievements  of 
"  the  Gohil  from  Perumbh  "  are  celebrated  by  Chund,  and  it  is  found 
that  no  Gobi!  occupied  Perumbh  until  nearly  a  century  after  the 
poet's  time  ?  We  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  is  not  the  work 
of  Chund  which  passes  under  his  name ;  and  this  fact  once  discovered, 
it  becomes  at  least  very  difficult  to  separate  what  is  genuine  firom 
what  ifi  spurious,  or  to  refer  the  latter  to  any  specific  period. 

In  the  picture  of  Unhilwiii  which  we  receive  from  the  hands  of 
these  painters,  the  prominent  figure  is,  undoubtedly,  the  sovereign. 
He  b  supported  by  the  white-robed  priests  of  the  ^ain  religion,  or 
by  the  Brahminical  wearers  of  the  badge  of  legeneiatKMi ;  beside  him 
stand  warriors  of  Rajpoot  race  in  ringed  tunics,  such  as  defended 
from  the  Saxon  bill  the  knights  of  the  bastard  William,  or,  equally 
gallant  in  the  field,  and  wiser  far  in  council,  the  W^eea  Muntreslt- 
wurs,  already  in  profession  puritans  of  peace,  but  not  yet  drained 
enough  of  their  fiery  Kshutree  blood.    At  the  edge  of  the  warlike 
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cucle,  themselves  half  waniOTs,  stand  the  minstrds  and  the  baids; 
and  further  otT,  fierce  only  in  words^  a  group  of  peaceful  cultivators, 
with  their  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  behind  whom,  trusted 
perforce,  and  yet  feared,  their  indispensable  guards  and  yet  their 
plunderers,  are  ranged  the  bowmen,  "  black  as  k^ul,"  the  wild  abori- 
gines of  the  ravine  and  of  the  hilL 

The  sovereign  himself  is  a  stately  figure ;  the  scarlet  umbrella  of 
royalty  is  Ixwue  above  him  ;  the  pictured  sun  glitters  in  gcdd  behind 
his  head ;  his  necklaces  are  of  voluptuous  pearls,  and  his  bracelets 
of  sparkling  diamonds ;  yet  his  is  no  effeminate  form ;  the  spear  and 
the  brand  suit  well  his  massive  arms ;  his  eye  is  red  with  the  fire  of 
battle ;  the  shrill  souiui  oi  the  war-shell  is  as  famjliaT  to  his  ears  as 
the  deep  rolling  of  the  palatial  drum ;  he  is  a  "  shielded  man,"  as 
well  as  an  anointed  chief;  "  a  Kshutree's  son,"  do  less  than  the  off- 
spring of  a  queen. 

For  the  portraits  of  the  lair  vk  must  turn  to  another  canvas.  There 
we  behold  her  in  the  "swuyumbui  mundup  "  choosing  her  favored 
kni^t,  or  in  the  marriage-hall  shining  beside  him  as  the  Goddess  of 
Love  beside  her  lord.  An  honored  mother,  we  again  behold  her 
guidinf;  the  realm  of  her  youthtiil  son,  or  in  his  manhood  aiding  him 
vith  her  counsel,  ^d  winning  him  to  works  of  mercy  and  of  religion ; 
or  again,  alas  1  we  view  her  in  another  mood,  with  strangely  frenzied 
eye,  supporting  in  her  lap  the  lifeless  form  of  her  lord,  while  the 
shriek  of  the  dissonant  hcon,  and  the  still  harsher  scream  of  super- 
vdtious  madness  afflict  the  ear,  while  the  funeral  Same  springs  fiercely 
upwards,  aiMl  the  thick  black  smoky  pall  is  spread  above,  as  if  to 
hide  the  honid  ught  from  heaven. 

In  the  annals  of  a  Hindoo  society,  the  subject  of  land  tenures  must 
always  be  ooe  of  fundamental  interest  Our  authorities,  however,  were 
not  likely  to  have  made  a  direct  statement  upon  a  matter  with  which 
they,  no  doubt,  supposed  the  whole  world  to  be  familiar.  We  gather, 
jnadentally,  that  &e  king  had  a  share  in  the  produce ;  at  times 
be  is  represented  as  taking  this  share  direcdy  &om  the  cultivators, 
through  agents  of  his,  calleid  "muntree&"  At  other  dmes,  we  are  told 
that  the  lords  of  the  villages  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  from  the 
caldvatora,  and  that  the  king  receives  his  share  hrom  the  lords.  The 
country  was  divided  into  villages,  called  "grflma;"  the  viUagers  were 
householders — Koutombeeks  (Koonbees),  or  husbandmen  (K&r^ 
shuks) ;  the  village  head-men  were  Pnttkeels  (Pstels).  The  cultiva- 
tors arc  exhibited  to  us  employed  as  in  the  present  day.  While  the 
CK>p  is  rising,  they  fence  their  fi^ds  with  temporary  hedges  of  thorns  ; 
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when  it  is  more  advanced,  they  are  active  in  scaring  the  birds  fruni  it. 

The  cultivatoi^'  wives,  as  at  present,  watching  the  rice-crops  on  the 

fields,  make  the  countiy  joyous  with  their  songs.     A  failure  of  rain 

produces  a  default  in  payment  of  the  king's  share,  and  incarceration 

of  the  cultivator  is  resorted  to,  to  enforce  payment     The  defaulter 

resists  with  obstinacy,  and  upon  principle,  and  yet  moans  and  seeks 

commiseration  like  a  helpless  child.     Much  trouble  and  annoyance 

to  both  parties  is  the  result,  and  the  matter  is  finally  settled  by  a 

court  of  reference — a  state  of  things,  it  may  be  remarked,  exactly 

parallel  to  that  existing  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  country  subject 

to  native  rule, 

I  ( -^      Alienations  of  land  were  made  by  the  sovereign  prind[xally  in  &vor 

.'^^     of  rehgious  personages  or  places  ofworship^     Several  instances  of 

_v       this  kind  are  recorded ;  as,  for  example,  the  gnints  of  Sidhpoor  and 

t"^''')   ^  Seehore  to  the  BrJuuins,  or  of  Child  to  the  Jains.    These  alienation! 

>     are  frequently  called  "grSs" — a  word,  perhaps,  exclusively  appro- 

^  ,'       priated  at_the  time  to  religious  grants.    When  Mool  RS.J  builds  the 

'  TreepooroosTTTiSsia,  a~temple"^  Muhft  Dev,  at  UnhilwSr3,  he 

assigns  "grSs"  to  the  ascetic,  its  custodian;  and  when  Wfig  Bhut, 

the  son  of  Ood&yun,  in  the  reign  of  Koomflr  PSl,  erects  at  WShud- 

poor,  near  P&leet^S,  the  Jain  temple  called  "  Treebhoowun  PSl 

"  Vehb  "  after  the  father  of  the  king,  the  subsistraice  which  he  assigns 

in  land   "for  the  Bey's  people,"  is  also  called   "grfts,"    "From 

"neglecting  to  give  gr^,"  says  MSgh  Pundit,  in  the  court  of  Bhoj, 

speaking  of  a  Brahmin's  poverty,  "the  sun  of  die  householder  sets." 

The  deed  itself  was  called  "  shSsun." 

Grants  of  land  were  also  made  to  members  of  the  royal  fomil]^^ 

as  those  of  Deythulee  and  WSghel.    It  a  said,  too,  of  Koom^  Pil, 

"At  that  time  the  Solunkhee  king.  Emperor  of  the  Generous,  gave  to 

"Ating,  the  potter,  the  grant,  in  writing,  of  seven  hundred  villages, 

1  "  The  potter  being  ashamed  of  his  descent,  his  family  to  this  day 

'.'^ '     ,  "  retain  the  name  of  Sugur&."    Nothing  of  this  grant  is,  however, 

-       i-'  tiaceable.     It  is  remarkable  that,  unless  the  case  of  WSghtl  be  tx)n- 

.  ^i'      stdered  one,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  permanent  alienation  of  land 

j  for  hereditary  military  service.     The  fortresses  in  Goozerat  proper  are 

-   .  represented  as  held  by  the  king's  garrisons,  witbout  the  interventioQ 

'       ;  of  a  baronial  vassal;  and  of  all  the  Rajpoot  houses,  whose  cbiefo 

^?    subsequently  appear  as  large  landholders  and  kinglets  in  the  countt?, 

V  7     not  any  one  is  asserted,  even  by  their  own  annalists,  to  have  held 

'  ■.  ■^   under  grant  of  the  Kings  of  Unhilwflrfl,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 

Jh&Us,  who  claim  to  have  received  their  lands  from  Kurun  II.,  the 

Tciy  last  prince  of  the  race.    "  Crown-beaiing  princci,"  however,  we 
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have  seen  at  the  court  of  Mool  SiLj ;  and  Munduleshwurs,  or  tords  of 
provinces,  are  elsewhere  mentioned.  KShn  Dev,  the  husband  of 
Koomflr  F^'s  sister,  is  so  described ;  and  when  Ood&yun  Muntree 
marches  against  Sftoosur,  of  Soreth,  he,  it  is  said,  arrives  at  WudwSn, 
and  there  collects  "all  the  Munduleshwurs."  These,  it  would  seem, 
Tcre  chiefs  of  the  country ;  there  are  other  Munduleek  Rajas  men- 
tioned, whose  territories,  though  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Unhil- 
viift,  were  not  included  in  GoozeraL  Such  were  the  lords  of  Aboo 
and  Gim&i ;  Mullik&  Uijoon,  the  Prince  of  the  Konkun,  and  others^ 
The  SJtmunts,  or  niilitaiy  officers,  probably  received  their  pay  from 
the  treasury,  and  ranked,  as  did  in  after  times  the  ofhoers  of  the  im- 
perial Mc^hul  government  of  Delhi,  according  to  the  number  of  men 
they  commanded  Sidh  Rij,  it  is  said,  presented  to  one  of  his  house- 
h<dd  "  the  S^muntship  of  one  hundred  horse )"  and,  when  Koom^ 
Pai  went  against  Ano  Raja,  it  is  mentioned  that  "there  were  in  the 
"anny  leaders  of  twenties  and  thirties  called  Muhfi-Bhuts,  and  of 
"thousands  called  Bhut-R4js."  The  greater  officers  were  "Chutra- 
"  Putees,"  and  "  Nobut-possessors ;"  that  is  to  say,  they  were  allowed 
to  use  the  ins^nia  of  the  umbrella  and  the  drums.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  many  of  the  officers  possessing  high  rank,  and  holding  inde- . 
pendent  commands,  are  represented  to  have  been  W9neefts;  such 
were  Jlmb,  the  companion  of  Wun  Rij ;  and  Sujjun,  his  descen- 
dant ;  Moonjdl,  the  servant  of  Jye  Singh ;  Ood&yun  and  his  sons, 
and  others.  Among  those  who  served  occasionally,  and  were, 
periiaps,  regarded  as  amullaiieg  rather  than  as  vassids,  were 
chie&  from  foreign  lands — the  Princes  of  Kuleein,  the  R&thor 
Seeyojee.  "Rajpoots  and  foot  soldiers"  are  spoken  of,  as  if  the 
ibrmer  vrere  invariably  cavalry.  The  great  aim  of  the  kings  appears 
to  have  been  to  protect  their  own  subjects  from  injury  by  foreign 
invasion  cff  internal  disturbance,  and  to  extend  their  dominions  by 
rendering  the  surrounding  states  tributary ;  to  imitate,  in  fact,  the 
enunpleofthe  model-king,  Vikrum&litya,  "  who,  overrunning  a  cir- 
"  de  of  territory  in  all  directions,  made  the  Rlj  Munduls  his  servants." ' 
These  military  expeditions  were  called  by  the  expressive  name  of 
"Veejye  YlttS" — "victory-pilgrimages."  At  times,  indeed,  wars 
nose  from  some  more  immediate  cause ;  as  when  a  religious  crusade 
was  preached  against  Grfth  Ripoo,  or  when  the  provocation  given  by 
Ynshowonn  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  Sidh  Rij ;  but  the  object  to 
which  hostilities  were  directed  appears  to  have  been  still  the  same; 
and  the  victor,  satisfied  that  his  enemy  had  "taken  grass  in  his 
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nouth,"  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  did  not  proceed  to  a  permanent 
^occupation  of  his  territory.  A  country  once  overrun,  tiiture  invasions 
of  it  seem  to  have  parUken  very  largely  of  the  character  of  those 
expeditions  which  were  at  last  known  b^  the  name  of  "  Moolukgeeree." 
Conquest  meant  the  acquisition  of  a  ngfat  to  share  in  the  yearly  Und 
revenue — a  constantly  recuiiing  claim,  which,  as  it  waa  enforced 
against  the  cultivators  at  home  by  duress  of  their  persona,  so  was  it 
against  foreign  princes  by  military  inroads  upon  their  territories.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  early  as  the  time  when  Jye  Sheker 
was  subjected  to  the  Inroads  of  Kii^  Bhoowur ;  or  when,  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  his  dues  by  the  ofticers  deputed  for  that  purpose, 
Wun  Rlj,  the  young  prince  of  the  country,  was  appointed  his 
"Selbhrut"  by  the  King  of  Kuleein.  The  tradition  that  Goozerat 
belonged,  as  a  tributary  province,  to  the  sovereigns  south  of  the  Godil- 
very,  continued  apparendy  during  the  entire  sway  of  the  Chowra 
dynasty,  and  as  late  as  the  invasion  by  Birp,  the  general  of  Teilip 
llaja,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Solunkhee  kings.  Subsequently 
Kutdi,  Soreth,  the  northern  Konkun,  Malwa,  Jhilor,  and  other  coun- 
tries were  overrun  by  the  descendants  of  Wun  Rij,  in  numerous 
expeditions,  though  not,  it  would  appear,  permanently  occupied. 
Though  Grih  Ripoo  was  subdued  by  Mool  Raj,  and  LSkha  slain  by 
him,  yet  the  Jh&reja  and  V4doo  dynasties  were  by  no  means  extin- 
guished ;  though  Yushowunn  was  vanquished,  and  Dhflr  taken  by  Jye 
Singh,  yet  Uijoon  Dev,  of  Maliva,  not  many  years  after,  ravaged 
Goozerat;  and  though  the  banners  of  Unhilw^^  were  displayed  vic- 
toriously in  "  the  country  of  a  hundred  thousand  towns,"  yet  the  kings 
of  Ujmeer  continued  to  be  dangerous  rivals  of  the  house  of  Wun  RSj, 
until  that  latest  time  when  Chohfins  and  Soluokhees  ahke  fell  beli:»e 
the  Mohummedan  invader. 

At  the  courts  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings  of 
UnhilwSri  were  represented  by  accredited  diplomatic  agents  otlled 
"  S&ndhee-Vigrahedc,"  or  makers  of  peace  and  war,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  them  informed  of  foreign  affairs — a.  task  performed  also 
in  another  manner  by  persons  odled  "Sthftn  Pooroosh,"  m&x  of 
the  country,  or  spies,  who  were  probably  unrecc^nised  by  their 
.employers. 

In  addition  to  the  land  revenue,  the  kings  of  Unbilwdri  levied 
transit  dudes,  "  dan,"  upon  goods  conveyed  through  the  country ;  and 
they  also  exacted  from  religious  pilgrims  a  tax  called  "kur."  Of 
the  affairs  of  navigation  and  commerce  httle  is  said.  Ships  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned,  sea-traders  and  pirates ;  and  merchants,  "  vyuvu- 
h&ree,"  are  spoken  of,  apparendy  possessed  of  great  wealth,  for  it  is 
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laid  that  the  trader  who  had  amassed  the  sum  of  money  which  en- 
titled him  to  that  disdnctioii  was  allowed  to  raise  upon  his  house  "the 
ten  million  banna."  Inthereign  of  Vog  Rij,  a  foreign  king's  ships, 
laden  with  hoises,  dephants,  and  other  cargo,  are  driven  into  the  port 
of  Someshwur  Puttun.  In  Sidh  RAj's  time,  sea-tradere,  "  Sanyittreek," 
import  madder,  concealing  their  gold  among  the  bales  Irom  fear  of 
piiales.  The  lungs  of  Unhilw&r&  held  maritime  possessions  in  the 
noithem  Konkun,  as  well  as  in  Goozerat  itself  and  the  peninsular. 
Their  ports  of  Stumbhteerth  and  Bhrigoopoor  are  well  known  as 
Cambay  and  Broach;  SocnyElpoar  may  be  Surat,  and  Gundaba  is 
probably  Gnndevee.  Beyt,  Dwirka,  Dev  Puttun,  Mhowa,  Gopn£th, 
and  otbeis,  studded  the  coast  of  SoorSshtia. 

TTie  two  prevalent  religions,  the  Jain  and  the  Brahminical,  were 
continually  opposed  to  each  other,  and  gained  in  turns  the  mastery. 
The  former  was  powerful  in  the  reign  of  the  first  sovereign,  probably 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  its  protection  oftheyouthof  the  king,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother,  who  was  a  convert  to  its  doc- 
trines. Wun  Rij  and  his  successors,  however,  professed  the  faith  of 
Shiva,  until  the  days  when  Sidh  Rkj  listened  to,  and  Koom&r  Pit 
ad/^>ted,  the  doctrines  of  Urhunt  From  that  period  until  the  times 
at  which  we  are  arrived,  with  the  short  interval  of  the  reign  of  Ujye 
PaL,  the  Jain  religion  held  the  ascendancy,  and  numbered  the  sovereign 
among  its  professors.  Their  controversies,  though  bitter  in  the 
extreme,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  much  state  and  order, 
and  the  sovereign,  being  a  Hindoo,  sat  himself  as  president  of  the 
religious  synod,  Sidh  Rkj,  as  we  have  seen,  Shaivite,  or  more  probably 
"  liberal,"  as  he  was,  being  nevertheless  the  judge  between  branches 
of  the  heretical  sect 

Of  the  places  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  great  dirines  of  Shiva  and  Vishnoo,  at  Somnith  and  DwSrka. 
The  temples  of  UmbSjee  at  ArSsoor,  and  of  KaieekS  at  Champaner, 
were  also  in  existence,  and  the  same  deity,  under  the  name  of 
Uin^&z,  possessed  a  celebrated  shrine  at  Null  Bowlee ;  but  of  the  local 
goddesses,  now  so  numerous,  no  mendon  occurs.  The  Jain  "  teerths," 
or  sacred  places  of  Shutroonjye  and  Gim^,  have  been  alluded  to. 
Shunkheshwur,  on  the  borders  of  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  was  probably 
coeval  with  these,  and  bad  been  restored  in  the  time  of  Merootoong 
AchJiya,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Shunkhpoor.  Jain 
teeiths  existed  also  at  Cambay  and  Kivee,  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Hybee,  and  at  GundMr  on  the  Dh&dur.  Mount  Aboo  received  a 
Jain  temple  in  the  reign  of  Bheem  Dev  I.,  and  Koomir  PiU  installed 
Shree  Ujeetnith  upon  the  not-far-distant  bill  of  TfiringS. 
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The  sacred  rivers  were  numerous,  from  virgin  Suruswutee's  bright 
but  slender  stream  to  the  mighty  flood  of  the  much  adored  Nerbudda. 
The  Taptee,  the  Myhee,  the  Sibhermutee,  and  many  streams  of 
lesser  note,  were  studded  with  holy  places,  and  celebialed  in  sacred 


Of  domestic  affairs  we  are  permitted  but  an  occasional  gUmps& 
The  kii^s  slumbers  are  broken  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  the 
royal  drum  and  conch-shell.  He  rises,  and  goes  forth  to  exercise  his 
horse.  His  palace  is  in  a  citadel,  called  the  Rij  PatheekS,  which 
contains  also  the  other  roya]  buildings.  It  is  ornamented  with 
"keerttee  sthumbhs,"  triumphal  pillars.  Agate,  called  "the  clock- 
door  "  (ghutheekd),  opens  into  the  city,  and  fronting  it,  in  the  main 
street,  is  the  "  treepolya,"  or  barrier  of  three  doors.  In  the  day-time 
the  king  gives  audience ;  mace-bearers  keep  the  door  of  the  court, 
and  admit  orreject  visitors ;  the  Yoov  Raja,  or  heir-apparent,  is  beside 
the  monarch,  and  the  Munduleshwurs  and  Simunts  surround  him. 
The  Muntree  Raj,  or  Prudhin,  is  also  there  with  his  companions, 
sagely  counselling  economy,  and  ever  ready  in  the  production  of 
written  authority  and  precedent  not  to  be  disr^arded.  Business 
despatched,  the  Pundits,  or  men  of  learning,  are  called  in,  with  their 
dreary  literature,  and  pompous  splitting  of  grammatical  hairs  ;  or,  per- 
haps— more  welcome  guest- — a  wandering  bard  or  "portrait  painter" 
is  introduced,  with  old  world  stories  of  Rim  and  of  Vibheeshun,  01 
with  tales  of  fresher  fragrance,  poinring  out  a  cynosure  for  every 
imagination  in  the  beauty  of  some  foreign  fair ;  nor  is  the  courtezan 
excluded,  she  of  the  smart  saying,  famed  for  the  much-valued  clever- 
ness which  is  gained  in  "the  world," — who,  when  the  learned  feil,  is 
ever  ready  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  solemn  question  with  the  sharp 
blade  of  her  repartee,  for — 

"  The  sight  of  foreign  lands ;  the  possession  of  a  Pundit  for  a 
"  friend  ;  a  courtezan  ;  access  to  the  royal  court ;  patient  study  of  the 
"  ShSstras ; — the  roots  of  cleverness  are  these  five." 

The  king  appears  in  public,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  or  borne  in 
the  litter  called  "  sookhilsun."  On  great  days  the  shops,  which  line 
the  streets  through  which  he  passes,  are  adorned.  In  the  eveuing, 
after  worship  and  waving  of  lamps  before  the  idol,  he  retires  to  an 
upper  chamber,  called  "  chundra  shau,"  where  his  repast  is  served. 
It  includes,  we  may  be  sure,  animal  food  and  wine,  for  we  have 
beheld  SSmunt  Singh  in  his  fatal  (it  of  intoxication,  and  have  seen  the 
virtuous  abstinence  from  flesh  practised  by  Koomdr  PAl,  as  a  convert 
tothefaithoftheTeerthunkers.  The  meal  finished,  his  bodyis  anointed 
with  sandal ;  he  uses  betel-nut,  and  reclines  upon  a  swinging  bed,  which 
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b  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  chains ;  his  scarlet  robe  is  thrown 
over  the  couch  and  its  pillow ;  sentinels  are  placed,  2nd  a  night-lamp 
buTDS  beside  him.  The  duties  of  the  king  are,  however,  by  no  means 
finidied ;  he  must  rise  from  his  couch  to  perform  the  "  Veerchuryl" 
He  goes  forth,  sword  in  hand,  alone,  or  attended  by  a  single  servant, 
who  carries  dnnking  water,  and  thus  traverses  the  silent  streets  of  his 
city,  or  passing  the  gates,  extends  his  ramble  beyond  its  walls  to  some 
spot  frequented  only  by  the  filthy  birds  of  night,  the  Yogeenee  and 
the  DSkin,  female  sprites,  whom  he  compels  to  reply  to  his  questions 
and  to  inform  him  of  future  events.  Of  the  nocturnal  rambles  of 
Sidh  Raj,  it  is  said  by  the  author  of  the  Dwy^shray,  "  From  what  be 
"  saw  at  night  he  would  send  for  people  in  the  day-time,  and  say  to 
"  one,  *you  suffer  from  such  and  such  an  uneasiness,'  or  to  another, 
"  *  you  have  such  and  such  a  ground  of  rejoicing,'  so  that  people 
**  thought  that  he  knew  the  very  hearts  of  men,  and  must  be  an  incar- 
"  nsuion  of  a  Dev."  Not  seldom,  however,  the  disguised  prince  meets 
with  less  sorry  entertainment  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  company 
of  witches  and  goblins,  or  even  from  the  contemplation  of  the  private 
joys  or  sorrows  of  his  people.  The  brilliant  lights  in  the  mansion  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  attract  him,  perhaps,  to  a  more  festive  scene, 
where,  though  unknown,  he  is  entertained ;  or  he  is  drawn  by  the 
sound  of  music  and  by  laughter  to  where,  in  the  ante-chamber  to  some 
tem[de  of  Shiva,  the  actors  are  delighting  a  crowd  by  their  extempore 
wiL  The  great  Jye  Singh  is  exhibited  to  us,  on  one  occasion,  attend- 
ing in  disguise  a  dramatic  representation  (nStuk)  at  the  Kurun  Meroo 
PiSs&d,  where  be  becomes  familiar  with  a  WSneeo,  who,  in  his  unre- 
strained delight  at  the  performance,  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
king,  and  receives  supplies  of  betel-nut  from  the  hand  which  brought 
down  the  pride  of  KhengSj  and  Yushowurm.  The  next  morning, 
called  into  the  presence-chamber,  the  poor  trader  is  alarmed  at  be- 
holding, in  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  his  last  night's  companion  of 
the  theatre,  but  a  ready  speech  of  compliment  provokes  the  sovereign's 
smile,  and  he  is  dismissed  with  honor.  These  exhibitions  appear  to 
have  been  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  to  have  been 
placed  within  the  means  of  wealthy  persons  only.  On  another  occa- 
noo,  the  same  monarch  beholding  a  nituk  given  "  at  Shiva's  temple  " 
bf  a  merchant,  is  described  as  revolving  in  his  mind  the  probable 
amount  which  his  unwitting  host  might  be  compelled  to  contribute 
towards  furnishing  forth  an  army  against  Malwa. 

Neither  Merootoong  nor  the  author  of  the  Dwyashray  furnishes  us 
with  any  account  of  the  architecture,  either  private  or  public,  of  the 
times  to  which  his  work  refera.     The  following  description  tJC'the 
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'  capital  itself  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Kooin9r  PSi  Churittiu 
"  Unhilpoor  was  twelve  coss  in  circuit,  within  which  were  many  tem- 
"  pies  and  colleges ;  eighty-roui  squares ;  eigh^-four  market-places, 
"  with  mints  for  gold  and  silver  coin.  Each  class  had  its  separate 
"  quarter,  as  had  each  description  of  merchandise — elephants'  teeth, 
"silks,  purples,  diamonds,  pearls,  &c  &c. — each  had  its  separate 
"  square.  There  was  one  marketplace  for  money-chaDgers ;  one  for 
"  perfumes  and  unguents ;  one  for  physicians  ;  one  for  artizans  ;  one 
"for  goldsmiths  and  another  for  silversmiths;  there  were  distinct 
"quarters  for  navigators,  for  bards,  and  for  genealogists.  The 
"  eighteen  '  wurun '  inhabited  the  dty ;  all  were  happy  togethiX  The 
"palace  groaned  with  a  multitude  of  separate  biuldings — for  the 
"annoiy,  for  elephants,  for  horses  and  chariots,  for  the  public 
"accountants  and  officers  of  state.  Each  kind  of  goods  had  its 
"  separate  custom-house,  where  the  duties  of  export,  import,  and  sale 
"  were  collected — as  for  spices,  fruits,  drugs,  camphors,  metals,  and 
"eveiything  costly  of  home  or  foreign  growth.  It  is  a  place  of  uni- 
"versal  commerce.  The  daily  amount  of  duties  is  one  lakh  of 
"tunkhas.  If  you  ask  for  water  they  give  you  milk.  There  are  many 
"Jain  temples,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  is  a  shrine  to  Sehesling 
"  Muh&  Dev.  The  population  delights  to  saunter  amidst  the  groves 
"ofchumpSs,  palms,  rose-apples,  sandaUtrees,  mangoes,  &c.,  with 
"  every  variegated  creeper,  and  fountains  whose  waters  are  umrut. 
'"Here  discussions  take  place  on  the  Veds,  carrying  instruction  to  the 
"  listener.  There  is  no  want  of  Jain  priests,  or  of  merchants  true  to 
"  their  word,  and  skilled  in  commerce ;  and  there  are  many  schools 
"  for  teaching  grammar.  Unhilw^lri  is  a  sea  of  human  beings.  If 
"  you  can  measure  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  then  you  may  attempt  to 
"  count  the  number  of  souls.  The  army  is  numerous,  nor  is  there  any 
"  lack  of  bell-bearing  elephants." ' 

Of  all  this  splendour,  it  is  melancholy  to  relate,  hardly  a  vestige 
reimuns.  The  relics  of  Unhilw&rd  lie  in  a  flat  country  within  and 
around  the  walls  of  the  modem  dty  of  Futtun ;  but,  like  those  of 
WuUubheepoor,  they  are  discovered  only  by  excavation.  Chiselled 
marble,  however,  instead  of  Babylonish  brick,  forms  the  debris  of  the 
capital  of  Wun  RSj.  It  was  brought  probably,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  hills  of  Aiisoor,  whose  blue  outline  may  be  beheld  on  the  horizon  of 
this  scene  of  sandy  desolation.  A  portion  still  remains  of  the  well  which 
was  constructed  by  the  Queen  ai  Bheem  Dev  I.,  and  the  site  of  the 
splendid  reservour  of  Sidh  R£j  ts  indicated  at  a  distance  hj  an  octa- 
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gonal  Moslem  tomb,  wtiich  now  oonipies  a  mound  in  its  centre. 
With  the  rest,  six  centuries  and  the  tiiry  of  the  Mohummedans  have 
done  their  work.  That  "iwhich  Carabyses  or  time  hath  spared," 
moreover,  "avarice  now  cpnsutneth,"  and  the  poor  cold  ashes  of 
UnhilwIrS  are  sold  for  a  pitiful  gain  by  her  vulgar  Mahratta 
lofds,  ignorant  as  they  aie  alike  of  her  glory  and  of  their  own  dishonor. 

Of  the  domestic  edifices  of  the  purdy  Hindoo  times  we  can  form 
but  a  general  idea,  founded  upon  a  view  of  the  structures  employed  by 
succeeding  generations.  The  palace  of  the  prince  has  passed  away  as 
completely  as  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  but  of  the  splendors  of 
public  architecture  we  have  the  palpable  evidence  of  existing  remains ; 
and  we  may  with  litde  effort  and  with  complete  certainty  picture  to 
ourselves,  in  their  perfect  state,  the  wells,  the  tariks,  the  triumphal 
arches,  the  temples  and  the  fortresses  of  the  sovereigns  of  Unhilpoor. 

Of  these  relics,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  are  the  sister  fortreses 
of  Dubhoee  and  Junjoow^lrl  They  are  very  similar  in  construction, 
as  well  as  in  extent ;  but  the  latter  may  be  selected  for  description, 
both  as  being  more  regular  in  plan,  and  as  having,  from  its  unexposed 
position,  suffered  less  of  injury. 

JunjoowUri  ibmis  an  exact  siiuare,  of  which  each  side  measures  in 
lei^gth  about  eight  hundred  yards.  The  walls  which  enclose  this 
space  are  of  solid  mason-work,  and  rise  about  Jifty  feet  in  height'  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  large  gateway,  the  platform  above  which  is 
supported  by  rows  of  brackets  projected  beyond  each  other  until  they 
nearly  meet  at  the  top,  and  forming  a  substitute  for  an  arch.  In  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  these  bracketted  doorways  are  six  times  repeated, 
and  upon  them  is  laid  a  flat  stone  roof,  a  construction  which  was  long 
employed,  even  after  the  time  when  the  aich,  with  its  facility  for 
vaulted  ceilings,  had  been  introduced  by  the  Mohummedans.  At 
each  comer  of  the  fortress  is  a  tower,  square  in  general  plan,  but 
broken  into  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  Hindoo  architect  delights  ; 
four  rectangular  bastions  intervene  between  each  corner  tower  and 
central  gateway.     The  walls  are  throughout  ornamented  with  sculp- 

'  TTie  following  opinion,  ejUiBcted  from  an  «rticl«  upon  the  defence  of  Seb«stopol, 
in  tb«  munbei  of  the  "  Uniteil  Ststu  Jooniai "  for  November,  JS^S,  whicb  bus 
bcea  aunbvted  to  Sir  John  Burspyne,  may  aid  the  reader  in  estimating  the  value, 
in  tbdr  owD  da;,  irf' the  foitificalioni  of  Junjoowiri; 

"  Oike  of  (Iw  principal  ingredients  in  defensive  works  is  an  obstacle  to  ttie 
"  approach  of  the  asiaiiants,  and  the  best  obstacle  is  n  wall  w  vertical  face  to  be 
••  (nnwnuitcd.  If  this  ecceads  thirty  Ceet  in  height  it  becomes  veiy  lonnidable 
"  indeed  ;  an  escalade  (whkh,  while  the  wall  is  entire,  is  the  only  lesuurce)  is  the 
••  most  dctp«rate  of  military  andeTlakii^^  and  never  succeeds  but  by  absolute  sur- 
"priie,  or  frosk  very  great  weaknas  on  the  side  of  the  defenders.'' 
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tured  horizontal  bands  repeated  at  intervals,  and  are  completed  by 
semi-circular  "kSngras"  or  battlements,  screening  the  platformed 
way  along  which  the  warders  passed.  The  gateways  themselves  are 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculptured  ornament,  which  the  art  of 
photography  aJone  can  adequately  represent  Within  the  walls, 
immediately  opposite  to,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  southern  gate* 
way,  is  a  circular  or  multilateral  reservoir,  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  the  "ghSt,"  or  flight  of  descending  steps,  surrounding 
which  is  broken  at  regular  intervab  by  paved  roadways,  enabling 
cattle  and  wheeled  carriages  to  approach  the  waters  of  the  tank.  Each 
roadway  is  ornamented  with  two  pavilions,  terminating  in  pyramidal 
roofs.  Beside  the  tank  is  a  "  bowlee,"  or  well,  of  the  peculiar 
character  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  Of  this  fortress  the 
four  gateways,  in  different  stages  of  decay,  still  remain,  and  the  wall 
which  connects  two  of  these  with  a  comer  bastion  is  tolerably  perfect. 
The  square  space  thus  indicated,  forming  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  fortress  in  its  original  state,  has  been  re-enclosed  by  a  wall  of  very 
inferior  character,  strengthened  with  circular  bastions,  and  pierced  by 
arched  gateways.  This  portion  is  occupied  by  a  modero  town 
belonging  to  Koolee  chieftains ;  but  the  buildings  which  were  enclosed 
within  the  original  circu m valla ti on  have  wholly  perished,  and  given 
place  to  a  rank  jungle.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  ancient  work  is  found  the  inscription  "  Muhun  Shree 
Oodul,"  supposed  to  indicate  that  Ood&yun  Muntree  was  the  minister 
employed  in  the  direction  of  the  work. 

Uubhoee  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  similar,  both  in  form  and  extent, 
to  Junjeewari.  It  is  less  regular  in  form,  two  of  its  sides  raeeting  in 
a  sharp  angle  and  exceeding  the  others  in  length.  The  shorter  sides 
extend  about  eight  hundred  and  the  longer  about  one  thousand  yards. 
The  walls  are  somewhat  lower  than,  and  three  of  the  gates  not  quite 
so  magnificent  as,  those  of  Junjoowarfl ;  but  this  inferiority  is  redeemed 
by  the  fourth,  called  the  Gate  of  Diamonds,  which  is  more  elaborate 
in  design,  and  far  superior  in  size.  One  of  the  comer  towers  of 
Dubhoee  exhibits  much  singularity  of  plan.  The  walls  of  the  tower 
slope  inwards.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  fortification  is  the 
colonnade,  which  follows  (on  the  inside)  the  line  of  the  walls,  and  sup- 
ports a  platform  several  feet  in  breadth,  thus  forming  a  lengthened 
covered  portico,  which  must  have  afforded  invaluable  shelter  for  a 
Hindoo  garrisoa'  A  reservoir  of  irregular  shape  is  also  contained 
within  the  encincture  of  Dubhoee. 
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The  fortresses  we  have  described,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect, 
were  but  frontier  military  positions,  probably  as  far  surpassed 
in  splendor  as  in  extent  by  Dholka  and  other  towns  of  the  second 
class,  while  these  in  turn  were  outshone  by  the  marble-adorned 
metropolis  of  Unhilpoor. 

Of  the  temples  which  still  remain,  we  may  mention  first  the 
Roodra  M^ld  of  Sidhpoor.  It  was  a  very  large  edifice  of  the  usual 
form,  and  apparently  three  stories  in  height  The  mundtip,  or 
ante-chamber,  was  square  externally ;  but  the  columns  were  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  transition  into  the  octagonal  form 
within.  In  the  centre  of  three  sides  projected  two  storied  porticoes, 
called  "  roop<Jiorees  ; "  and  on  the  fourth  was  the  adytum,  a  moat 
massive  structure,  rising  tower-tike  to  the  extreme  height  of  the 
central  building,  and  then  mounting  beyond  it  into  a  *'  shikur,"  or 
spire;  Two  of  the  roop-chorees,  deprived  of  their  pyramidal,  roofs, 
and  otherwise  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  part  of  the  frontispiece  to 
the  adytum,  remain. 

On  either  side  stood  a  "  keerttee-stumbh,"  or  triumphal  pillar,  one 
of  which  exists  in  a  nearly  periect  state.  It  consists  of  two  richly 
adorned  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  sculptured  pedi- 
ment. Brackets,  formed  of  the  heads  of  marine  monsters,  project 
from  the  columns  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  height  From  the 
brackets  springs  a  delicately  fretted  arch  called  "  torun,"  or  garland, 
which  is  In  the  centre,  touched,  as  it  were  but  at  a  tangent,  by  the 
architrave.  This  frontispiece,  which  is  about  thirty-nve  feet  in 
height,  is  covered,  from  the  ground  to  the  apex,  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture. 

The  principal  shrine  which  we  have  described,  and  which  fronted 
the  Suruswutee,  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  court  Three 
large  gate-houses,  opposite  to  the  three  porticoes  of  the  temple, 
gave  access  to  the  outside ;  that  in  the  front  opening  upon  a  terrace 
and  flight  of  descending  steps,  which  were  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream.  The 
enclosing  «rall  of  the  courtyard  was  fanned  by  numerous  lesser 
shrines,  each  surmounted  by  a  spire,  three  of  which,  occupying  the 
central  position  in  rear  of  the  adytum,  still  remain,  and  luve  been 
converted  into  a  Mohummedan  mosque. 

The  temple  at  Modheyra  affords  us  an  example  of  a  shrine  of 
somewhat  difTcrent  character.  It  rose  to  the  height  of  one  story 
only,  and  consisted  of  an  adytum,  a  closed  mundup  attached  to  it, 
and  an  open  roundup  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  edifice.     The 
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i^pire  has  rallen,  and  the  domes  are  no  longer  in  existence  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  building  is  nearly  complete,  although  indentations 
are  visible  upon  some  of  the  columns,  such  as  mi^t  have  been  made 
in  wood  by  sharp  weapons,  to  which  the  Mohummedaus  point  as 
marks  of  the  swords  of  the  Islamite  saints.  The  extreme  length  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  breadth  fifty.  On  either 
side  of  the  temple,  and  before  it,  are  the  remains  of  triumphal  ardies 
similar  to  those  of  Sidhpoor. 

A  flight  of  steps,  commencing  at  the  keertlee  stumbh,  in  front  of 
the  temple,  descends  between  handsome  piers  to  a  "  koond,"  or 
reservoir.  The  koond  covers  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  laige  as 
that  of  the  temple  itself. 

The  monotonous  appearance  of  the  steps  is  relieved  by  small 
niched  shrines  placed  chequer-wise,  and  by  larger  shrines,  terminating 
in  spires,  which  rise  in  the  centre  of  three  of  the  sides.  Around  the 
koond  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  other  structures ;  but  their 
exact  character  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The  detached 
open  mundup  of  the  temple  is  now  known  under  the  tume  of 
"  Seeta's  Choree," '  w  marriage  hall,  and  the  reservoir  (now  called 
the  Ram  Koond)  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Vaishnavite 
ascetics. 

At  Waghel  is  a  temple  similar  in  style  to  those  which  have  been 
described,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  It  consists  of  a  single  open 
mundup,  one  story  in  height,  with  pyramidal  roof,  three  porticoes, 
and  an  adytum  surmounted  by  a  spire. 

Reservoirs,  such  as  that  at  Modheyra,  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Seehore,  and  other  places.  They  were  probably  always  attached, 
like  the  R^m  Koond,  to  an  adjacent  temple ;  but  the  shrines  have, 
for  the  most  part,  perished.  A  curious  combination  of  four  small 
koonds,  which,  with  a  circular  well  in  the  centre,  form  a  Greek 
cross,  is  to  be  found  at  Lothesur,  not  fai  frora  Modheyra. 

The  usual  form  of  tank  was  the  multilateral,  or  almost  circular, 
of  which  we  have  seen  an  instance  at  Junjoowftr^.  Similar  reservoirs 
occur  at  Moonjpoor,  Syelfi,  and  many  other  places ;  some  of  them 
attaining  a  diameter  of  nearly  seven  hundred  yards.  The  Suhusra 
Ling,  at  Unhilpoor,  was  probably  of  this  class ;  and,  judging  from 
what  is  still  traceable,  of  the  largest  dimensions.  It  was  surrounded 
by  numerous  small  shrines,  and  it   is  not  incredible   that  these 

>  There  is  ■  umiUr  detached  porch  in  fronl  of  the  temple  at  BarolU.  Futt 
Feigusson's  Hand  Book  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.,  p.  ill;  and  Tod'ii  Annuls  of 
Rajasthan,  vol  ii.,  p.  713.— The  porch  of  BarolK  U  also  called  a  mamage-hall, 
intl  iraditioii  assigni  it  to  the  Rajpootnee  bride  of  a  Prince  of  [he  Hooiti. 
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approximated  to  the  number  of  one  thousand.  Near  Gogo,  in  the 
peninsular,  aie  the  remains  of  a  rectangular,  or  nearly  square,  reser- 
voir, which  is  attributed  to  Sidh  Rij,  and  called  "the  Soneyreea 
"  tank."  Of  the  two  celebrated  reservoirs  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  constructed  during  the  regency  of  Myenul  Devee,  the 
mother  of  Jye  Singh — a  period  prolific  in  splendid  works  of  archi- 
tecture— the  Mulav,  namely  at  Dholka,  and  the  Monsur  at  Veenini- 
g^,  the  latter  requires  a  particular  description.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  is  popularly  considered  to  have  been  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  form  of  the  conch-shell — the  Hindoo  war-trumpet. 
The  usual  "  ghit,"  or  flight  of  steps,  surrounds  the  whole ;  in  this 
instance  ornamented  by  a  multitude  of  small  spire-covered  shrines 
(many  now  wanting),  which  are  supposed  to  have  equalled  in  number 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  which  in  reality  were  more  than  three 
hundred.  The  shrines  on  cme  side  of  the  tank  are  furnished  with  a 
pedestal  for  an  image  ;  those  on  the  other  side  with  a  circular  "jula- 
dh^,"or  basia  It  is  supposed  that  the  former  were  consecrated  to 
Shree  Krishn,  and  the  latter  to  Muhi  Dev.  The  water,  collected 
from  the  surrounding  country,  passes  first  of  all  into  a  deep 
octagonal  koond,  where  it  leaves  the  sediment  which  it  has  collected. 
The  koond  is  &ced  with  stone,  and  ornamented  on  each  side  with  a 
niche  containing  a  figure  sculptured  in  bold  relief.  Thence  the 
water  passes  by  a  channel,  lined  with  masonry,  into  the  tunnel 
through  which  it  enters  the  tank,  Tlie  tunnel  is  divided  into  three 
cylinders,  and  upon  the  terrace  which  covers  it  is  placed  a  large 
pavilion  with  pyramidal  roof.  This  building  has  been  restored  in 
Mahratta  times,  and,  one  side  of  it  having  been  built  up,  has  been 
dedicated  as  a  temple  to  M&td  Boucherijee.  I'he  surrounding  ghSt 
is,  in  several  places,  interrupted  by  roadways,  which  descend  to  the 
water's  edge.  On  either  hand  of  one  of  these  is  a  larger  temple, 
formed  of  a  mundup  with  a  double  adytum  and  spire  ;  ^md  in  the 
corresponding  position,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tank,  is  a  flat-roofed 
colonnade. 

Of  the  wells  <^  this  period,  there  remain,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  examples  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  lor^e  circular  wells 
of  ordinary  construction,  but  containing  gallened  apartments ; 
othen  are  more  properly  described  as  "  w^vs  "  or  "  bowlees."  The 
wiv  (in  Sanscrit,  w&peek&)  is  a  large  edifice,  of  a  picturesque  and 
stately,  as  well  as  peculiar,  character.  Above  the  level  of  the  ground,  a 
row  <^  four  or  five  open  pavilions,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
usually  square  on  the  exterior,  but  sometimes,  in  the  larger  examples, 
passing  into  the  octagonal  form  within,  is  alone  visible  ;  the  T00&  are 
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supported  on  columns,  and  are,  in  the  structure  of  the  Hindoo 
times,  pyramidal  in  form.  The  entrance  to  the  wiv  is  by  one  of  the 
end  pavilions ;  thence  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  landing  im- 
mediately under  the  second  dome,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  columns,  one  over  the  other.  A  second 
flight  of  steps  continues  the  descent  to  a  similar  landing  under  the 
third  pavilion,  where  the  screen  is  found  to  be  three  columns  in 
height.  In  this  manner  the  descent  continues  stage  by  stage,  the 
number  of  the  columns  increasing  at  each  pavilion,  until  the  level  of 
the  water  is  at  last  reached  The  last  flight  of  steps  frequently 
conducts  to  an  octagonal  stnicture,  in  this  position  necessarily 
several  stories  high,  and  containing  a  gallery  at  each  story.  It 
is  covered  by  the  terminating  dome,  and  is  the  most  adorned  portion 
of  the  w3v.  The  structure,  which  is  sometimes  eighty  yards  in 
length,  invariably  terminates  in  a  circular  welL 

The  must  interesting  relic  of  this  nature  is  the  wSv,  called  "  the 
"Ranee's,"atUnhilpoor,of  which,  however,but  little  has  been  preserved. 
Others  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Goozerat  and  Soreth,  in 
various  stages  of  preservation.  There  is  one  remarkable  one,  of 
uncertain  date,  but  probably,  from  its  architecture,  as  old  as  the 
days  when  the  dynasty  of  Sidh  RSj  ruled,  near  the  city  of  Ahmed- 
abad.  It  is  called  "  MSta  Bhuwinee's,"  and  is  popularly  attributed 
to  the  five  Pinduvs.  We  have  mentioned  a  wSv  nithin  the  fortress 
of  Junjoowfbi  ;  there  are  Hindoo  wivs  also  at  WudwSn,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  and  in  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  reservoirs,  both  wells  and  tanks,  which  we  have  described, 
were  constructed,  with  the  same  general  objects,  "for  the  thirst- 
"  suffering  mortals  from  the  four  points  of  the  heavens,  for  animals 
"  and  for  birds,  that  eighty-four  lakhs  of  living  creatures  "  might 
enjoy  them.  They  are  to  be  found  commonly  in  localities  which 
suffer  much  from  drought— in  Puttun-wdri  for  example,  stigmatized 
by  R^nik  Devee  as  the  place  where  animalculK  die  for  want  of 
water;  or  in  positions  where  much  tiaflic  occurs— at  the  gates  of 
cities  or  at  cross  roads.  They  were  works  of  religious  merit  also ; 
for  it  is  said,  "  than  the  virtue  of  building  the  wall  of  a  city,  greater 
"  by  ten  thousand  times  is  the  virtue  of  constructing  a  place  of 
"  water ; "  they  were  offered  as  "  Krishn-gifts ; "  they  were  dedicated 
to  Uooi^,  "  she  who  is  named  Koonduleenee,  who  is  in  form  as  a 
"  well ;  "  or  to  Wuroon,  the  god  of  water,  "  the  witness  of  virtuous 
"actions."'    They  were  built,  to  cite  another  authority,  "for  the 

I  This  title  u  given  to  Wuroon  because  giHi  ue  made,  and  other  ■*  virtuous 
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"  Uplifting  from  Nunik  (hell)  of  one  hundred  and  one  ancestors ;  fur 
"  the  iDcrease  of  hereditary  fame  ;  for  the  increase  of  sons  and  sons' 
"  sons  ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  Swerga  (Paradise)  during  as  long  3. 
"  period  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  enchire."  The  wavs,  like  the 
koonds,  were  usually,  if  not  universally,  attached  to  temples ;  tht 
tanks  were  consecrated  by  the  symbols  of  Muhi  Dev  himself  which 
encircled  ihera ;  their  waters  were  sacred,  presented  already  in 
offering  to  Shiva.  The  King  of  Benares,  we  are  told  by  Merootoong, 
alter  oiquiring  of  the  Sindhee  Vigraheek  of  Sidh  Rij  "  the  fashion 
"  of  the  temples,  wells,  and  other  water  reservoirs  of  Unhilpoor," 
made  it  a  subject  of  reproach,  that  "  the  water  of  the  Suhusra  Ling 
"tank  was  Shiv-Nirmilya,'  and  unfit  for  use."  The  ambassador 
asked  in  reply,  "  Whence,  then,  do  the  jieople  of  Benares  procure 
"  water? "  an<^  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  from  the  Ganges, 
rejoined,  that  uT  dedication  to  Shiva  were  a  &,ult,  it  was  one  surely 
attaching  equally  to  tlie  sacred  river  which  flowed  from  the  forehead 
of  the  god.  That  these  reservoirs  were  not  intended  for  irrigation 
would,  we  think,  sulhciently  appear  from  their  construction,  and 
from  the  positions  in  which  we  find  them,  did  we  possess  no  know- 
ledge but  such  as  might  be  thence  gathered  of  the  purposes  of  their 
foundeis. 

Sndi,  then,  are  some  of  the  relics  of  the  kings  of  Unhilpoor. 
Their  greatest  and  most  enduring  monument  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  hxt,  that  surpassing  the  boast  of  Augustus,  they  found  their 
country  a  waste,  and  left  it  a  land  flowing  ivith  milk  aruj  honey.  Tlic 
contrast  is  strikmg;  but  the  general  result  cannot  be  doubted, 
however  difficult  may  be  the  task  of  tracing  the  steps  which  inter- 
vened. At  the  time  when  the  Chowra  dynasty,  under  Wun  Rilj,  first 
established  itself  at  Unhilwari,  the  coumiy  of  Gooierat  was  destitute  ' 
of  any  other  inhabitants  than  the  wild  aboriginal  tribes.  "  Wullubhee 
had  Allien,  perhaps  not  long  before,  and  Carabay,  Broach,  and  other 
cities  on  the  coast  retained  somewhat  of  their  prosperity.  Inland, 
even  as  far  northwards  as  the  borders  of  the  salt-lake  which  separated 
Soreth  from  Goojur-iJIshtra,  the  hum  of  peopled  ciiies  might  have 
been  heard, — 

"  Wulleh  uid  WudwSn, 

"  Puttiin  city  was  aflcrwirds  rounded." 

*'aclia«w"perli>nne(l,  by  the  side  ot  a  river  or  U  the  edge  of  a  tank  ot  other 
water.  In  the  ceremonj  called  Cko«lUok,  or  Kei,  persons  present  a  handful  of 
water  as  the  sign  of  the  ratilitation  of  a  gift.     Vidt  p.  S4.  and  note. 

'  AJiytlung  offered  to  Shiva  is  so  called  ;  and  may  not  lie  taken  again  by  ihe 
oSerer,  or  devoted  to  a  secular  purpose. 
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But  from  UmbS  Bhuw^nee  to  the  embouchure  of  the  S9bhermatee 
river,  from  the  hills  which  fonn  the  barrier  of  Malwo  to  the  flats 
about  the  Rutin  of  Kutch  (except  where  Shunkhpoor,  Punchisur, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  small  towns  in  their  vicinity,  sheltered  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  a  remnant  from  the  city  of  Kunuk  Sen),  the 
dominion  of  the  beasts  of  prey  was  disputed  only  by  men  who  were 
little  less  the  children  of  the  forest  than  themselves.'  In  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  the  Solunlchee  princes,  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  the 
same  tract  of  country  united  under  one  strong  government,  studded 
with  wealthy  townships,  adorned  with  populous  cities,  fenced  with 
strong  fortresses.  The  temple  lifts  its  emulous  spire  above  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  grove,  out-topped  as  yet  but  by  the  rattling  palm  ; 
shrine-bordered  tanks  and  galleried  wells,  right  roy^ly  devised,  are 
seen  in  spots  moistened  of  old  only  by  the  showers  of  the  monsoon  ; 
and  strings  of  camels  laden  with  merchandise,  or  cavalcades  of 
pilgrims  furnished  with  rich  offerings,  hardly  disturb — so  familiar  has 
their  appearance  now  become— the  antelope  herds  which  formerly 
roametl  alone  over  the  tenantless  plains. 

The  tale  of  Unhilwili's  grandeur  has  beeiii  told;  (here  remains  now 
that  of  her  decay  and  desolation ;  yet  shall  we  perceive  that  her 
glorious  morning  shines  no  less  brightly  in  contrast  with  the  fitful, 
stormy  day  by  which  it  is  succeeded,  than  first  it  shone  when  chasing 
away  the  sable  clouds  of  the  preceding  night.  This  fact,  at  least, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise — though  beholding  Ahmed,  like  Wun  Rij, 
the  founder  of  a  new  and  brilliant  dynasty ;  though  observing  his 
grandson,  Mahmood,  while  he  inscribes  upon  the  rolls  of  fame  a  title 
almost  as  glorious  as  that  of  the  Lion  of  Unhilpoor ;  though  viewing 
the  banners  of  Goozcrat,  borne  by  these  and  other  princes  vic- 
toriously abroad — that  never  was  she  for  one  hour  unwounded  by 
domestic  strife,  from  that  day  on  which  the  sceptre  was  struck  from 
the  hand  of  Bheem  I>ev  II.,  to  the  long-distant  period  when  Rajpoot, 
Moslem,  and  Mahratta  at  length  agre^  to  sheathe  their  swords,  and 
to  repose  for  the  just  arbitrement  of  their  quarrels  on  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  faith  of  the  "sea-dwelling  stranger." 

a  trae,o{titettMence  of  BraimiHtaX  Kuraand 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  wACBELAfi. — ^TEJ    PAl    AND  WUSTOO    pAL-^MOUNT    ABOO. — THE 

puruArs  of  chundrAwutee. 

LuwuN  PrusAd,  the  son  of  the  SSmunt  An9k  Soluukhee,  and  of  /  , 
whose  birth  mention  has  been  made  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of/  ■ 
Koom&  Pal,  is  described  by  Merootoong  as  "the  minister  of  Shre^ 
Bheem."  He  possessed  W3ghel,  and  probably  also  Dhuwulgruh,  or 
Dhollu,  a  town  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  until 
a  late  period.  Luwun  Pnis&d  married  Miidun  RSgnee,  and  had  by 
her  a  son.  Veer  Dhuwul — the  Veer  WSgheia,  or  Veer  Dhuwulung,  of 
Chond  BhSrot.  The  names  of  Veer  Dhuwul,  and  of  his  father  and 
grand&tber,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  temple,  erected 
by  Tej  PSl,  npon  Mount  Aboo,  dated  a.d,  1231;  and  in  a  second 
inscription  in  the  same  shrine,  Veer  Dhuwul  is  described  under  the 
titles  of  Muh&  Munduleshwur  and  Blnl 

Merootoong  relates  that  Mudun  Rignee  left  the  house  of  her 
husband,  talcing  the  child  Veer  Dhuwul  with  her,  and  went  to  live 
with  Dev  Raja  Puttkeel,  the  husband  of  her  deceased  sister;  but  that 
Veer  Dhuwul,  on  attaining  yeais  of  discretion,  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  father.  The  names  of  several  of  his  cousins,  as  Sdngun, 
Chimoond,  and  Raja,  are  mentioned  as  "  possessors  of  countries  and 
towns;"  and  of  Veer  Dhuwul  it  is  said  that  he  received  a  con> 
sidoable  territory  from  his  father,  to  which  he  made  additions  by 
conquer  "  The  twice-bom  Ch^ud  Sucheev  "  was  his  minister  ; 
and  tlie  brothers,  Tej  P&l  and  Wustoo  P&l,  were  also  employed  by 
him. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Bheem,  Veer  Dhuwul 
Wftghela  was  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  chieftains  of  Goozerat,  if, 
indeed,  he  did  not  possess  the  royal  rank  which  was  certainly 
{>ossessed  by  his  mccessors.  The  few  circumstances  of  a  political 
character  mentioned  by  Merootoong  as  having  occurred  during  the 
time  Of  Veer  Dhuwul,  would,  however,  convey  the  impression  that  a 
powerful  central  authority  was  wanting.  Wustoo  P31,  it  is  said, 
having  quanelled  with  a  merchaAt  named  "  Said,"  perhaps  a  Mohum- 
medan  trader,  at  Stumbhteerth,  or  Cambay,  Said  sent  to  &oach  for 
a  chidtain  named  Shunkh  to  proteKit  him  from  the  mkiister.  Wustoo 
PU,  on  hit  side,  caUcd  k  ttw  aid  of  Lee*  Pfil,  a  Golo,  who  attacked 
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Shunkh,  and  killed  him,  but  received  wounds  in  the  action,  of  vhich 
in  a  few  days  he  died.  The  minister,  it  is  said,  erected  over  the  spot 
where  he  fell  the  temple  of  "  Loon  Pil's  Lord." 

On  another  occasion,  ".the  gooroo,  of  the  MIechh  Sultan,  whose 
"  name  was  Milee  Munmukh,"  having  come  to  Goozerat  while  pro- 
ceeding on  a  pilgrimage,  though  to  wluit  shrine  is  not  mentioned,  the 
brothers,  Tej  PcLl  and  Wustoo  PH  protected  him  from  Veer  Dhuwul 
and  his  father,  who  meditated  his  seizure — an  act  which  won  for  them 
the  future  goodwill  of  the  sultan. 

"A  contest  for  five  villages"  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  com- 
batants were  on  the  one  side  Luwun  Prusad  and  Veer  Dhuwul,  and 
on  the  other,  Shobun  Dev,  the  father  of  Jyetul  Devee,  Veer  Dhuwul's 
Queen,  The  WSghelas  were  ultimately  successful,  but  not  before  the 
young  prince  had  been  many  times  struck  down  in  his  father's 
presence. 

On  the  death  of  Veer  Dhuwul,  one  hundred  and  eigh^-two 
servants  having  perished  in  the  flames,  Tej  P^  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pose with  a  military  force  to  prevent  further  sacrifices.  The 
ministers  placed  Veesul  Dev  on  the  throne.  Of  this  prince,  nothing 
has  been  handed  down ;  but  he  has  been  usually  considered  as  the 
first  of  the  W^hela  dynasty  of  Goozerat. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  strongly  brings  out  to  view  the 
passive  vitality  of  their  institutions,  that  after  each  succeeding  storm 
has  swept  over  the  land,  while  the  clouds  are  as  yet  undispersed,  and 
the  re-appearing  sun  discloses  little  but  fissures  which  have  been  rent 
by  tempestuous  torrents,  the  Hindoos  are  observed  at  once,  without 
an  etfort,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  proceeding  in  "  the  old  ways," 
apparendy  as  little  sensible  of  sorrow  for  the  past  as  they  are  of 
apprehension  for  the  future.  Mahmood,  of  Ghuuiee,  had  hardly 
accomplished  his  disastrous  homeward  retreat,  leaving  behind  him 
Unhiiw^  despoiled,  and  Somndth  a  heap  of  ruins,  when  the  sound 
of  the  hammer  and  the  chisel  was  heard  upon  ArSsoor  and  Aboo, 
and  stately  fanes  began  to  arise  at  Koombh&reea  and  DailwfiiS,  in 
which  an  elaboration  almost  incredible,  and  a  finish  worthy  the  hand 
of  a  Cellini,  seem  to  express  the  founder's  steadfast  refusal  to  believe 
in  MIechh  invaders,  or  iconoclastic  destroyers,  as  other  than  the  h<»Tid 
phantoms  of  a  disturbing  dream.  Aud  now,  as  the  second  fiheem 
lIosl's  his  troubled  career-^as  the  sun  of  Unhilwiri  sinks  with  hitn 
never  a^ain  to  rise  in  unclouded  brightness,  while  the  crescent,  per- 
haps, still  waves  over  the  capital,  while  the  roar  of  battle  has  not  well 
died  away,  and  the  cry  of  alarm  and  pain  still  resounds  through  the 
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land— at  Aboo  and  Shutroonjye  the  work  is  again  resumed,  and 
shiines,  surpassing  erea  the  magnificence  of  former  days,  arise  as 
dwelling-places  for  those  silent,  ever-brooding,  unmoved  Teer- 
thunkers. 

Wustoo  Pai  and  Tej  PSl,  the  ministers  of  Veer  Dhuwul  WSghela, 
but  more  widely  known  as  the  founders  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  temples  of  Dailw^rft,  were  PrigwJLt,  or  Porw&l  Waneeas  of  the 
Jain  religion,  descended  from  ancestors  who  had,  for  several  gene- 
rations, resided  at  UnhilwSra.  They  were  brought  to  Veer  Dhuwul's 
notice  by  his  former  minister,  Ch^hud  Dev,  and  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  his  confidence  to  an  nnusual  extent,  though  the  terms  in 
frfiidi  this  fact  is  noticed  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  slate  of 
society  and  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  a  sovereign  and 
those  he  employed.  The  principles  of  their  policy  are  thus  described 
by  Merootoong  : — "That  minister  is  clever,  who,  without  placing  his 
"  hand  on  any  one's  head,  can  increase  the  treasury  ;  without  putting 
"  any  one  to  death,  protect  the  country ;  without  war,  augment  its 
territories,"  The  same  author  relates  that  when  Veer  Dhuwul 
entrusted  Tej  P41  with  the  management  of  his  affairs,  he  caused  to 
be  written  upon  a  paper,  which  he  presented  to  the  minister,  the 
following  promise  : — "  Even  if  I  be  angry  with  you,  rely  upon  it  I  will 
"  restore  to  you  as  much  property  as  you  are  now  possessed  of  j" 
and  the  inscription  in  the  temple  which  they  founded  records  that, 
"  Veer  Dhuwul,  the  Choulookya,  the  practiser  of  what  was  right,  by 
"  the  advice  of  the  two  ministers,  refiised  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
"  spies,  even  though  they  spoke  The  two  brothers,  also,  increased 
"  the  kingdom  of  their  master.  Troops  of  horses  and  of  elephants 
"  they  fastened  near  his  palace.  The  king,  with  happiness,  enjoyed 
"  his  possessionsL  The  two  minist^^  seemed  to  be  his  arms  reaching 
"  down  to  his  knees." ' 

Mount  Aboo  is  said  to  be  most  easily  accessible  from  the  direction 
of  Seerohee  and  Jhftlor.  On  the  Goozerat  side  the  ascent  which 
possesses  the  greatest  interest  is  that  from  the  village  of  Girwur ;  it  is, 
however,  impractic^le  except  to  foot-mea  The  traveller  from  the 
shrine  of  Umbft  Bhaw&nee  passes,  for  a  long  distance,  through 
romanric  highland  scenery,  his  lonely  pathway  usually  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  toirent  "  All  is  grand  in  this  r^on, — lovely  and  wild,  as 
"  if  it  were  destined  by  nature  to  bi  the  haunt  of  her  tavorite  progeny, 
"  irtiere  human  passions  should  never  intrude  to  disturt)  the  harmony 
"  of  the  scene.     The  sky  is  cloudless ;  Uie  notes  of  cuckoos  are 
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"  heafd  responding  to  each  other  from  amidst  the  deep  foliage,  while 
"  the  jungle-fowl  are  crowing  their  malinalE  in  the  groves  of  bamboo 
"  which  shelter  them ;  and  ^oups  of  grey  partridge,  nestled  in  the 
"  trees,  vie  with  the  ring-doves  in  expressions  of  delight,  as  the  sun 
"  clears  the  alpine  cliEfs  and  darts  his  fervent  rays  among  them. 
"  Others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  not  belonging  to  the  plains,  are 
"  flying  about,  while  the  woodpecker's  note  is  heard  reverberating 
"  firom  the  hard  sur&ce  on  which  he  plies  the  power  of  his  bill 
"  Fruits  and  flowers  of  vafious  kinds  and  colors  invite  the  inhabitants 
"  of  the  forest,  whether  quadruped  or  feathered,  and  the  industrious 
"  bee  here  may  sip  the  sweetest  of  sweets  from  jasmine,  white  or 
"  yellow,  climbing  the  giant  foliage,  from  dtmbeer  or  c&noo,  whose 
"  clustering  purple  and  white  flowers  resemble  the  lilac,  or  from  the 
"  almond-scented  oleander  which  covers  the  banks  of  the  stream  on 
"  whose  margin  abundantly  flourishes  the  rictntu,  or  the  willow."  No 
hutnan  form  appears  to  disturb  the  charm  of  this  enchanting  solitude, 
except,  perhaps,  the  grave  figure  of  some  Rajpoot  cavalier,  a  pl^rim 
to  Urab^jee,  with  shield  hanging  at  his  back,  and  spear  swaying  on 
his  shoulder,  fills  the  vista  of  a  long  and  narrow  gorge,  in  which  a 
handful  of  stout  hearts  might  stand  against  a  host, — or  a  group  of 
quiet  grain-carriers,  with  piled-up  sacks  and  grazing  cattle,  occupies 
some  lovely  wild  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  defile,  where  the  crj^tai 
stream  expuids  into  a  little  turf-bordered  pool  By-and-l^  the  hills 
slope  away  into  a  level  valley,  which,  though  more  or  less  sandy, 
exhibits  many  fertile  spots,  producing  abundant  crops  of  grain,  with 
little  villages  here  and  there,  and  rivulets  flowing  from  the  mountains 
that  in  the  distance  raise,  in  front  and  rear,  their  gigantic  forms. 
Majestic  Aboo,  shrouded  in  its  cloak  of  mist,  now  engrosses  every 
thought ;  its  varying  outline  filling  die  Imagination  with  a  thousand 
suggestive  forms,  until  a  near  view  is  at  last  obtained  of  its 
precipitous  face, — its  dark  recesses  lined  with  forest  and  underwood, 
and  streaked  with  many  a  silver  stream, — its  diverging  shoulders 
pushed  majestically  forwards  in  their  garb  of  sable,  variegated,  as  the 
sun  rises  towards  his  meridian,  with  tints  of  brightest  gold. 

Over  one  of  these  spurs  a  path  may  be  seen  from  the  village  of 
Girwur,  winding  like  a  thread  upon  the  mountain's  side,  now  rising 
and  again  sinking  almost  to  its  former  level.  Through  a  thick  and 
tangled  forest  it  pursues  its  lengthened  asc^it  to  a  small  spot  of  level 
ground,  below  an  almost  perpendicular  scarp,  where,  amidst  a 
grove  of  magnificent  foliage,  is  embowered  the  shrine  of  WushishtA' 
Moonee.  The  traveller,  who  desires  protection  fit>m  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  rests  here  in  a  little  garden  filled  with  the  strongly-perfiimed 
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flowering  shnibs  that  are  natives  ef  the  mountain,  among  which  the 
yellow  kewura  is  conspicuous;  and  sight  and  Etnell  thus  re^ed, 
his  sense  of  hearing  is  not  less  pleasingly  entertained  with  the 
melodious  munnurit^  of  the  waters,  which,  pouring  forth  through  a 
cow's  mouth  sculptured  in  the  rock,  are  received  into  an  excavated 
basin  beneath  it. 

The  temple  of  the  Mooi]e«  is  a  small  and  unimportant  edifice, 
sufficient  to  contain  a  black  marble  figure  of  the  sage  who,  from  the 
fire-fountain  of  Ucfauleshwur,  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Rajpoot 
tribes.  The  deq>-roUiQg  royal  drum  at  morning,  mid-day,  and  even- 
ing, sounds  bd^ore  Wushisht,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  effect 
of  the  gorgeous  scenery,  which  is  filled  with  its  sonorous  tones.  There 
is  also  a  brass  figure  here  of  the  martial  hero  of  Aboogurh,  "  the 
"  tenor  of  the  Dunooj,"  X)hSrdwursh  the  Purmir,  who  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  supplication  to  the  sage,  the  creator  of  his  race. 

From  the  shrine  of  Wushisht  Moonee  the  ascent  is  continued  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  living  rock,  which  conduct  at  length  to  i 
the  level  of  the  plains  of  Aboo.  Arrived  at  this  spot,  the  traveller  I 
may  well  fancy  himself  to  have  reached  a  new  world — an  island 
floating  in  the  air.  The  table-land  upon  which  he  now  stands  is 
walled  on  all  sides  by  abrupt  and  lofty  clifTs,  similar  to  those  which 
he  has  ascended;  it  possesses  an  area  of  several  miles;  contains 
villages  and  hamlets;  is  ornamented  by  a  lake  and  by  more  than  one 
rivulet  of  water,  and  wears  a  coronet  of  mountain  peaks,  of  which  ' 
the  highest  is  that  called,  from  a  little  shrine  that  occupies  it,  "  The 
"  Saint's  Pinnacle,"  and  the  most  remarkable,  that  which  is  crowned 
by  "  the  fortress  that  cannot  be  shaken,"  the  renowned  Uchulgurh, 

The  country  between  the  shrine  of  Wushisht  and  Dailwirit  is  thus 
[deasingly  described  by  the  annalist  of  Rajpootana.'  "  This  excursion 
"  revealed  to  toe  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  table-land 
"  of  Aboo.  There  is  more  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  are  more 
"  numerous,  the  streams  and  foliage  more  abundant ;  here  and  there 
"  a  verdant  carpet  decked  the  ground,  while  some  new  wonder, 
"  natural  or  artificial,  appeared  at  every  step  The  kamdrie,  as  usual 
"  unseed,  uttved  its  welcome  note,  and  the  strong  clear  voice  of  the 
"  blackbird  issued  from  a  dark  coppice,  whence  stole  a  limpid  brook. 
"  Every  patch  where  com  could  grow  was  diligently  tilled,  and  in 
"  this  short  space  1  passed  four  of  the  twelve  hamlets  of  Aboo. 
"  These  were  m  hannony  with  the  scene ;  the  habitations  neat  and 
"  comfortable,  circular  in  form  like  wigwams,  and  coated  with  clay, 
I  See,  for  the  eitracti  faeie  m«de,  Colonel  Tod'i  Tnvels  in  Westem  India, 
du^.  V.  and  vi. 
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y  "  washed  with  a  %Iit  ochre  colour.     On  the  margin  o'f  each  running 
^i^f^K  "  brook  was  the  ant,  or  Egyptian  wheel  for  irrigation,  and,  as  the 
;, ,    '    "  water  lies  close  ioHie  surface,  the  excavations  were  not  required  to 
I    "  be  deep.     The  boundaries  of  these  arable   fields,  chiefly  of  the 
.,','-'        prickly /Awr,  or  cactus,  were  clustered  wth  the  white  dt^-rose, 
*~ '  "  here  called  khooja,  with  which  was  intermingled  the  kind  called 

"  seoti  (sacred  to  Seo  or  Siva),  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
"  India.  The  pomegranate  was  literally  growing  out  of  a  knoll  of 
"  granite,  where  there  was  scarcely  any  soil  be^nd  the  decomposed 
"  surface  of  the  rock.'  The  apiicot  or  nectanne  appeared  occasion- 
"  ally,  covered  with  fruit,  but  being  yet  quite  green,  it  seems  pro- 
"  bable  that  it  will  never  ripen.  They  also  brought  grapes,  which, 
"  from  their  size,  I  should  have  deemed  cultivated.  These,  as  well 
"  as  the  citron,  which  I  did  not  see,  but  which  they  pointed  out  in  a 
' '  deep  valley,  are  claimed  amongst  the  indigenous  products  of  Aboo. 
"  The  mango  was  abundant,  and  a  rich  and  elegant  parasite,  with  a 
"  beautifiil  pendant  blue  and  white  flower,  resembling  the  lebeita, 
"  found  root  in  its  moss-covered  branches.  This  parasite  is  called 
"  ambatri  (from  amba,  mango,)  by  the  mountaineers,  with  whom  it 
"  appeared  to  be  an  especial  favourite,  as  1  observed  that,  whenever 
"  it  grew  within  reach,  it  was  plucked  and  '  wreath'd  in  their  dark 
"  '  locks'  and  their  turbans.  The  trees  generally,  from  their  extreme 
"  humidity,  are  covered  with  a  vesture  of  grass  and  moss,  and  at 
"  Uchulgurh  the  lofty  cajoor,  or  date  tree,  was  coated  to  the  upper- 
"  most  branch.  It  is  from  thb  deposit  that  the  parasites  spring.  Of 
"  flowers  there  was  a  profusion  ;  amongst  them  were  the  cMamiS  or 
"  jasmine,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  balsam,  as  common  as  thistles. 
"  The  golden  chumpa,  the  laigest  of  the  flowering  trees,  rarely  met 
"  with  in  the  plains,  and  which,  like  the  aloe,  is  said  to  flower  but 
"  once  in  a  century,  was  seen  at  every  hundred  yards,  laden  with 
"  blossoms  and  filling  the  air  with  perfiime.     In  short,  it  was — 

'  A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streuna  ud  delli, 

■  Fniit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  monntaio,  vio^ 

'  And  chiefle»s  castles,  breathing  stem  farewelk 

'  From  gray,  but  lealy  wfttti,  where  Ruin  greenl)'  dwdls.'" 

The  Nukhee-tulSv  is  a  picturesque  lake  studded  with  foliage- 
covered  islands,  from  unong  which  frequent  palm-trees  lift  their 
swayit^  heads,  and  sumnioded  by  rocks  wooded  to  the  margin. 
When  Colonel  Tod  saw  it,  "  the  water-fowls  skimmed  its  surface,  un- 
"  heeding  and  unheeded  by  man ;  for  on  this  sacred  hill  neither  tlie 
"  fowler's  gun  nor  fisher's  net  is  known ; '  thou  shalt  not  kill,'  being  the 
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"  sopreme  command,  and  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  death."  The 
lake  of  Aboo  has,  however,  since  that  time  been  gradually  surrounded 
by  European  residences ;  a  barrack  for  convalescent  soldiers  has  been 
erected  io  its  vicinity,  and  a  Christian  church  disputes  with  the 
shrines  of  AdeenM)  and  Uchuleshwur  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
bin. 

Near  the  Nukhee-tulSv,  a  broad  and  well  constructed  footway 
aflbrds  easy  access  to  Mount  Aboo  from  the  village  of  Un&duriL  at 
Its  foot,  and  the  neighbouring  cantonment  of  Deesa. 

Dailw3r&,  or  the  region  of  temples,  is  near  the  Nukhee-tuUv.  It 
contains  other  shrines  besides  the  two  principal  ones  founded  by  Tej 
PU  and  Veemul  ShS,  but  these  are  both  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  magnificent.  The  temple  of  Veemul  Shi  was  founded,  as  we  : 
have  seen,  in  a.d.  1031,  before  which  time  no  Jain  edifice  appears  ' 
to  have  existed  on  the  sacied  mountain.  Anything  more  than  the  ' 
nwst  general  description  of  these  celebrated  shrines  is  unnecessary  in 
this  place.'  They  are  not  remarkable  for  size  or  for  their  external 
appeannce,  bat  internally  they  are  finished  with  all  that  elaborate 
elegance  which  is  usually  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  ait  of  the 
gcMsmith.  The  principal  feature  in  each  is  the  usual  octagonal 
dome,  forming  a  vestibule  to  the  adytum,  wherein  the  objects  of 
worahip  are  enshrined,  and  around  which  is  a  columned  peristyle, 
roofed  with  numerous  domes.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  white  marble, 
and  the  sculptured  ornaments  with  which  every  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered,  are  so  finely  chisselled,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  have 
been  moulded  of  wax,  the  semi-transparent  edges  almost  realizing,  by 
their  hardly  perceptible  thickness,  the  mathematician's  definition  of  a 
line;  The  pendant  which  hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  the 
tcnipic  of  Tej  PSl  is  particularly  remarkable,  and  rivets  the  attention 
of  every  visitor.  As  Colonel  Tod  justly  remarks,  "the  delineation  of 
"  it  defies  the  pen,  and  would  tax  to  the  utmost  the  pencil  of  the 
"  most  patient  artist  •"  and  he  is  secure  in  asserting,  that  no  ornament 
of  the  most  florid  style  of  gothic  architecture  can  be  compared  with 
it  in  TichDes&  "  It  appears  like  a  cluster  of  the  half-disclosed  lotus, 
"  whose  cups  are  so  thin,  so  transparent,  and  so  accurately  wrought, 
"  tfiat  it  fijces  the  eye  in  admiration."*  The  sculpture  of  these  temples 

'  Tbej  ue  docribed  in  Ferganon's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  voL  i.,  p.  6g, 
tt  Kq.,aiHl  UhutnlkinB  of  thrai  given.  See  ilso  "Picturesque  Illiutnuions  of 
Aacioil  Ardiitecturc  in  Hindoostsn,"  hy  the  same  aalhor. 

■  "  No  time  and  no  pains,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  speaking  rf  the  tenipte  of  Tej 
WU  and  Wnstoo  Pit,  "  would  cyer  have  enabled  me  to  tiansfer  to  paper  the  lace- 
"  HkedeUci^  ofihe  biry  fomu  into  which  the  patient  chisel  of  Ihe  Hinda  hM 
"canrcdtlK  white  marble  of  which  it  is  compoicd."     KiA  Picturesque  I Ututratioiis 
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does  net,  however,  con&ne  itself  to  the  representation  of  inanimate 
natural  objects,  it  exercises  itself  also  upon  the  scenes  of  domestic 
life,  the  labors  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
battlefield  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  student  of  anti- 
quities, who  should  devote  sufficient  attention  to  these  bfis-TeliefG, 
would  be  amply  repaid  by  a  large  increase  of  knowledge  regarding 
many  interesting  points  in  the  tnanner  and  customs  of  |iie4i¥val 
India. 

Colonel  Tod  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  saint's  pinnacle,  the 
loftiest  of  the  peaks  of  Aboo,  where,  before  his  time,  European  foot 
had  never  trod.  "Although  presenting  internally  scarcely  any  sensible 
"  elevation  above  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  as  we  approached 
"  through  the  plains  of  Marwar,  it  towers  full  seven  hundred  feet 
"  above  the  level  of  its  plateau.  A  strong  chilling  wind  blew  from 
"  the  south,  to  avoid  whose  influence  the  cautious  mountaineers, 
'"  coiling  themselves  in  their  black  blankets,  lay  prostrate  on  the 
"  ground,  sheltered  behind  a  projecting  rode  The  picture  was 
"  equally  grand  and  novel ;  masses  of  cloud  floated  under  our  feet, 
"  through  which  the  sun  occasionally  darted  a  ray,  as  if  to  prevent 
"  our  being  dazzled  with  too  much  glory.  A  small  circular  platform, 
"  having  a  low  parapet  wall  on  the  outer  side,  crowned  the  giddy 
"  height  On  one  aide  was  a  cavern,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
"  wi^in  which  is  a  block  of  granite,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  feet 
"  of  Data  Brigu,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo — the  grand  object  of  the 
"  pilgrim's  attainment;  and  in  another  comer  are  the  pudooci,  or 
"  footsteps,  of  R&m&  Nund,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Seeta  ascetics. 
"  In  this  gloomy  abode  dwells  a  disciple  ol  the  order,  who  rings  a 
"  bell  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  continuing  the  uproar  until  an 
"  offering  induces  silence.  The  staffs  of  pilgrims  were  heaped  in 
"  piles  around  the  footsteps  of  the  saint,  as  memorials  of  their  sue- 
"  cessful  intrepidity.  Caves  innumerable  were  seen  in  various  parts 
"  of  the  mountain,  indicative  of  a  Troglodyte  population  in  former 
"  ages ;  and  there  were  many  curious  orbioilar  holes,  which  could 
"  only  be  compared  to  cannon-shot  I  patiently  awaited  the  termi- 
"  nation  of  the  struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  in 
"  conversation  with  the  recluse.     He  told  me,  that  during  the  rainy 

"  oT  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindoottan."  In  his  later  work,  th«  ume  ftutbor 
has  the  following  in  leferctice  lo  the  Hindoo  penda>l : — "Its  forms,  too,  generally 
' '  have  a  lightness  and  elegance  never  even  imagined  in  Gothic  art ;  it  huigs  fron 
' '  the  centre  at  a  dome  more  liLe  a  lusUe  of  crystal  drops  than  a  solid  mass  of 
' '  marble  or  of  stone. " 
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"  season,  when  the  atmosphere  is  cleared  of  all  impurities,  the  citadel 
"  of  Jodhpoor  and  the  desert  plain,  as  &r  as  Balotra  on  the  Loony, 
"  were  visible.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  test  this  asseitton) 
"  though,  during  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  sun,  we  discerned  the 
"  rich  valley,  tenned  Bheetril,  extending  to  Seerohee ;  and  nearly 
"  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  the  far-famed  shrines  of  Umb^  Bhuwinee, 
"  amongst  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Ar&wullee.  At  length, 
"  however,  So<vya  burst  forth,  in  all  his  majesty,  and  chasing  away 
"  the  sable  masses,  the  eye  swept  over  the  desert,  until  vision  was 
"  lost  in  the  blending  of  the  dark  blue  vault  with  the  dusky  arid  soil. 
"  All  that  was  required  to  form  the  sublime  was  at  hand ;  and  silence 
"  confirmed  the  chann.  If  the  eye,  diverted  from  the  vast  abyss 
"  beneath,  turned  but  half  a  circle  to  the  right,  it  rested  on  the 
"  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Punnirs,  whose  dusky  walb  refused  to 
"  reflect  the  sunbeams ;  while  the  slender  palmyra,  as  if  in  mockery 
"  of  their  decay,  fluttered  its  ensign-like  leaves  amidst  the  ruined 
"  courts  of  a  race  who  once  deemed  their  sway  eternal.  A  little 
*'  fiirther  to  the  right  rose  the  clustering  domes  of  DailwirS,  backed 
**  by  noble  woods,  and  buttressed  on  all  sides  by  fantastic  pinnacles, 
"  shooting  like  needles  from  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  on  whose 
"  surface  were  seen  meandering  several  rills  pursuing  their  devious 
"  courseoverthe  precipitous  faces  of  the  mountaiiL  All  was  contrast — 
"  the  blue  sky  and  sandy  plain,  the  marble  fanes  and  humble  wig- 
"  warn,  the  stately  woods  and  rugged  rocks." 

Descending  from  the  Saint's  Pinnacle,  the  nert  objects  of  interest 
are  the  lire-fountain  and  the  shrine  of  Uchuleshwur,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  the  Hindoos.  "  The  Ugnee- 
"  koond  is  about  nine  hundred  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  forty 
"  in  breadth,  excavated  in  the  sohd  rock,  and  lined  with  solid 
"  masonry  of  immensely  large  bricks.  An  insulated  mass  of  rock 
"  has  been  left  in  the  centre  of  the  koond,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of 
"  a  shrine  to  Mitfl,  the  universal  mother.  On  the  crest  of  the 
"  northern  lace  of  the  koond  is  a  group  of  small  temples  dedicated 
"  to  the  Ptodoo  brothers,  but,  like  the  former,  a  mass  of  ruins.  On 
"  the  western  side  is  the  shrine  of  Uchuleshwur,  the  tutelary  divinity 
"  <rf  Aboo.  There  is  nothing  striking  as  to  magnitude,  and  still  less 
"  as  to  decoration,  in  this ;  but  it  possesses  a  massive  simplicity, 
"  which  guarantees  its  andquity.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  a  quad- 
**  rangle,  surrounded  by  smaller  fanes,  alike  primitive  in  form,  and 
*'  built  <tf  blocks  of  blue  slate.  •  «  •  On  the  same  side  as  this 
"  temple,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Ugnee-koond,  is  the  mauso- 
"  leum  o(  fiao  Maun,  of  Seerohee,  who  fdi  a  victim  to  poison  while 
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"  in  one  of  the  Jain  temples.  His  body  was  bumed  near  the  shrine 
"  of  his  patron  deity,  when  five  queens  accompanied  him  to  Yum 
"  Lok.  •  •  *  •  On  the  east  side  of  the  fire-fountain  the  remains 
"  of  a  temple,  sacred  to  the  founder  of  his  race,  the  first  of  the 
"  PurmSrs,  strewed  the  ground.  The  statue,  however,  of  Adeep41 
"  is  firm  upon  its  pedestal,  and  intact — a  type  of  ancient  days,  of 
"  antique  costume,  and  early  realities.  It  is  of  white  marble,  about 
"  five  feet  in  height,  and  represents  Adeep&l  in  the  act  of  slaying, 
"  with  an  arrow,  Bhyns  Asoor,  a  buffalo-headed  monster  of  Titanian 
"  brood,  who  used  to  drink,  during  the  night,  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
"  fire-fountain,  to  guard  which  the  Puimir  was  created  •  •  •  •  I 
"  quitted  the  Ugnee-koond  for  Uchulgurh,  whose  ruined  towers  were 
"  buried  in  the  dense  masses  of  cloud  that  surrounded  us.  Having 
"  completed  the  ascent,  I  entered  this  once  regal  abode  through  the 
"  Hunoomin  portal,  which  is  composed  of  two  noble  towers  built 
'  with  huge  blocks  of  granite,  black  with  the  rude  blasts  of  some 
"  thousand  winters.  The  towers  had  been  connected  at  top  by  a 
"  guard  room,  and  the  gate  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  fort, 
"  whose  dilapidated  walls  were  discovetable  up  the  iiregular  ascent. 
"  Another  portal  conducted  to  the  inner  fortress.  The  first  object 
"  that  strikes  the  view  on  passing  the  latter  gate  is  the  Jain  temple  to 
"  PSrusnilth,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  banker  of  Mandoo,  and 
"  at  present  under  repair.  The  upper  fortress  is  attributed  to  RSn& 
"  Koombho,  who,  when  driven  from  Mewar,  raised  the  banner  of  the 
"  sun  on  the  long-abandoned  battlements  of  the  Purm&rs ;  but  he 
"  merely  repaired  this,  the  donjon  of  Uchulgurh,  which,  with  the 
"  inferior  works,  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  A  small  lake  in  the 
"  keep  is  called  Sawun-Bhadoon,  and  well  merits  the  names  of  the 
"two  chief  months  of  the  monsoon,  for  in  the  middle  of  June  it  is 
"  yet  full  of  water.  On  the  most  elevated  knoll,  to  the  east,  are  the 
"  remains  of  an  alarum-tower  of  the  Purmirs.  From  this  point  the 
"  eye,  occasionally  piercing  the  swift-scudding  clouds,  had  glimpses 
"  of  the  ruined  altars  and  palaces  of  the  brave  race,  who,  on  the  spot 
"  whence  I  surveyed  them,  had  fought  and  bled  in  their  defence." 

Before  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the  towers  of  Uchulgurh  and  to 
the  interesting  Aboo,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  PurmSr 
family,  who  were,  for  many  years,  their  soverel^s.  Their  capital 
was  the  fortified  city  of  ChundrSwutee,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  a  country  thickly  covered  with  jungle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
BunSs,  about  twelve  miles  firom  the  foot  of  Aboo,  and  little  more 
than  the  same  distance  from  the  shnnes  of  Umbi  Bhuw&nee  and 
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TflringS.  The  city  itself  is  now  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation ;  its 
reservoiTB  and  weUs  are  choked  up;  its  temples  are  destroyed ;  and 
its  remains  daily  despoiled  of  their  marble  materials.  Judging  from 
the  fragments  which  are  strewm  over  an  extensive  plain,  it  must  have 
been  considerable  in  point  of  size ;  and  its  pretensions  to  great 
refinement  and  riches  may  be  admitted  from  the  beautiful  remains  of 
its  marble  edifices,  of  which  twenty  were  discovered  when  the  spot 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans.  The  house  of  Chundrtwutee  pos- 
sessed also  Prulhidun  Puttun,  or  Pahlunpoor,  a  town  which  was 
founded  by  the  warlike  PruMdun  Dev,  the  brother  of  DhSrawursh, 

The  first  of  the  Purmdrs  who  are  mentioned  are  Shree  DhoomrSj, 
and  his  successors  Dhundhook,  Dhroov,  and  Bhut — "  heroes  in- 
"  vincible  by  the  elephant  crowd  of  their  enemies."  From  them 
descended  Rilm  Dev,  the  father  of  Yusho  Dhuwul,  who  reigned  at 
Aboo  duiiDg  the  time  when  Koom^  Pil  was  its  paramount  sovereign. 
The  sons  of  Yusho  Dhuwul  were  the  celebrated  brothers,  DhSriwursh 
and  Prulhidun  Dev ;  of  whom  the  former  left  a  son,  Shree  Som 
Singh  Dev,  who  bet^e  his  successor,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
"  Muhi  Munduleshwur,"  in  a.d.  la.^i.  when  Bheem  Dev  IL  was  ^, 
Muh&  R5j  AdheerSj,  in  UnRJIwara.  som  Singh  again  had  a  son,  'T*' 
named  Krishn  RSj  Dev.  U^it'r 

The  Purmars,  however,  gave  way,  apparently  during  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Dhir3wuTsh,  to  the  ChohSns  of  Nadole,  one  of  whom, 
named  Loond,  or  Loonig,  is  stated  in  the  inscription  on  the  temple 
of  VeemuJ  Shk  (dated  a.d.  1333),  to  have  sUin  the  Munduleek,  and 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Aboo.  Loonig's  son  was  Tej  Singh, 
who,  with  his  son  Klnhur  Dev  and  his  grandson  SSmunt  Singh,  are 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Wushisht  (dated  a.  d. 
1338),  in  which  KSnhur  Dev  is  styled  Prince  of  Chundriwutee. 
The  annals  of  the  Deora  Rajpoots,  a  branch  of  the  Chohans  of 
Nadole,  state  that  "  Rao  Loombho"  conquered  Aboo  and  Chundra- 
wutee,  and  transferred  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Purmirs,  in 
a  battle  fought  at  the  village  of  Baraillee,  "  where  Merhutungi,  son  of 
"  Aggun  Sen,  fell,  with  seven  hundred  of  his  kindred"  The  final 
struggle,  according  to  this  authority,  took  place  in  a.d.  1303,  and 
gave  Chundr&wutee  to  the  Deora  Choh^s ;  Aboo  having  been 
conquered  by  them  seven  years  before.  "  Between  these  periods, 
"  however,  the  Chohins  had  been  gradually  reducing  the  inferior  fiefs 
"  of  the  PuTTnira,  each  conquest  giving  birth  to  a  new  branch  ;  and 
"  many  of  these  being  made  without  the  aid  of  their  suzerain,  their 
"  desc^dants,  such  as  the  chie&  of  Madar  and  Girwur,  are  disposed 
"  to  pay  but  a  scanty  obedience  to  his  represenUtivc." 
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Another  of  the  Aboo  inscriptions  specifies  SSrnngDev  as  sovereign 
of  Unhiln&ri  in  a.d.  1294,  and  Veesul  Dev  as  governor,  under  him, 
of  eighteen  hundred  munduls ;  having  his  residence  at  ChundrSwutee. 
This  Veesul  Dev  may  have  been  merely  the  officer  of  the  King  of 
Unhilwdrd,  tempoiaiily  holding  the  govemment  of  the  district  We 
may  suppose  that  on  the  iiruption  of  the  Choh^ns,  Sprung  Dev 
occupied  the  disputed  territory  of  his  vassals  with  his  01m  troops. 
There  is,  however,  still  another  statement  which  is  not  so  easily 
reconciled  with  what  has  been  mentioned  above.  A  second  Loondh 
Dev,  as  is  recorded  on  a  slab  in  the  temple  of  Uchuleshwur  (dated 
A.D.  1331),  who  was  descended  from  the  Chohfins  of  SSmbhur,  and 
the  names  of  whose  ancestors  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
former  Loond,  or  Loonlg,  "  acquired  the  district  of  Chundr&wutee, 
"  and  the  pleasant  mountain  Urbood,"  and  placed  statues  of  himself 
and  of  his  queen  in  the  presence  of  Uchule^wur. 

From  this  digression  we  return,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  story  of 
the  WSghelas.  Of  Veesul  Dev,  the  son  of  Veer  Dhuwul,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  there  is  little  known.  Bardic  tradition  relates 
that  a  famine  occurred  during  his  reign,  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  alleviating ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  founded,  or  rather  repaired, 
the  town  of  Veesulnugger,  and  the  fortress  of  Durbhawutee,  or 
Dubhoee.' 

An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Somn9th,  at  Dev  Puttun,  dated 
A.D.  1264,  supplies  us  with  the  name  of  a  prince  to  whom  are 
attributed  all  the  titles  of  a  paramount  sovereign — "  Purumeshwur 
"  Bhuttark,  Shree  ChSlook  Chukruwurtee,  Muhi  RSj  Adheerfij 
"  Shreemud  Uijoon  Dev."  The  heraldic  bards  of  the  WSghela 
family  state,  firom  their  traditional  rolls,  that  Urjoon  Dev  was  the 
successor  of  Veesul  Dev ;  but  mention  nothing  relating  to  the 
occurrences  of  his  reigiL  He  ruled,  it  appears,  at  UnhilwirS,  and 
followed  the  religion  of  Shiva.  Of  the  "  numerous  princes "  who 
obeyed  him,  there  are  mentioned  Rinik  Shree  Someshwur  Dev  ;  per- 
haps the  Purm^r  Prince  of  Chundriwutee ;  and  the  Chowra  chie^ — 
PSlook  Dev,  Rihn  Dev,  Bheem  Singh,  and  others.  His  minister  was 
Shree  Mull  Dev,  and  he  had  other  officers  of  the  Mohummedan  faith, 
as  Hoormuz  of  Belacool,  and  Khoja  Ibrahim,  son  of  the  Nakhoda 
Noor-ood-deen  Feeroz ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  offices  which  they 
filled  fiirther  than  is  suggested  by  the  title   "Nakhoda;"  nor  is 

>  See,  for  &  tradition  in  which  ihe  tiune  of  Veemt  Dev,  Kbg  of  Futtun,  is 
connected  with   Dubhoee,    Fotbct'   Orientil  Memoiis,   voL  iL,   pp.  335—337, 

original  edition. 
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their  appearance  in  Goozerat,   as  royal  officers  under  a  Hindoo 
sovereign,  at  alt  accounted  for. 

Following  Urjoon  Der,  the  bards  of  the  WSgheUs  place  Luwun 
Raja,  a  prince  who  is  not  mentioned  by  other  authorities,  and  of 
whom  they  themsdves  have  no  information  to  give ;  and  next  to 
him.  Strung  Dev,  who  appears  in  the  Aboo  inscriptions  as  sovereign 
of  Unhilwflr^  in  A.a  1194,  having  under  him  Veesul  Dev,  already 
mentioned  as  Munduleshwur  of  Chundr&wutee.  The  successor  of 
Siiung  Dev  was  Kurun  Wdghela,  known  by  the  surname  of  "  Ghelo," 
or  "  insane,"  the  last  of  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Unhilpoor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RAJA  KURON   WACHBLA. 


The  dodng  scenes  of  the  drama  of  Unhilwar&  were  now  to  be  [dayed. 
In  the  year  a.d.  1296,  Allah-ood-deen  Khiljy  having  murdered  him 
who  was  not  only  his  sovereign,  but  also  his  benefactor  and  his  uncle, 
stepped  over  the  old  man's  corpse  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  causing 
the  public  prayer  to  be  read  in  his  name,  commenced  a  reign  of  cruelty 
and  bloodshed,  io  which  he  was  destined  to  acquire  wealth  and  power 
such  as  were  unequalled  by  any  prince  who  sat  before  him  on  the 
tfanmc  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  surpass  by  far  the  almost  fobulous  riches 
accumulated  in  the  ten  campaigns  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee.  "  It  / 
being  the  will  of  God,"  lays  die  authix  of  the  Meerit  Ahmudee,  1 
"  that  the  faith  and  laws  of  the  Prophet  should  be  made  known,  the ' 
**  sovereignty  and  power  of  the  tribes  already  noticed  came  to  an  end,  j 
"  and  were  transferred  to  the  suppoiters  of  our  pure  rdigion  and  illus-  j 
"  trious  law,  in  order  that  the  light  of  the  exalted  &ith  might  shine ' 
"  resplendent  as  the  sua  amidst  that  daik  r^on  of  infidelity ;  and 
"  we,  by  publishing  the  words  of  truth  and  obeying  the  commandments 
"  of  that  religion,  forbidding  us  b>  do  evil,  might  turn  away  the  people ) 
**  from  the  toiible  desert  of  error,  and  lead  them  on  the  high  road  of 
"salvation." 

In  thecominaicementoftheyeajA.n.  1 297,  AlnfEh^,  the  brother 
of  the  sultan,  Allah-ood-deen,  and  Noosnit  Kh&n,  his  prime  minister, 
were  sent  with  an  army  to  edfect  the  reconquest  o£  Goozerat  Laying 
waste  the  country,  they  again  occutned  with  a  Mohummedan  gamson 
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the  city  of  Wiin  Rdj,  its  sovereign.  Raja  Kunin  Witghela,  flying  before 
them  to  take  refuge  with  the  Mahratta  priiice,  RSm  Dev,  Raja  of  Dev- 
gurh,  in  the  Dekkan.  No  motive,  in  addition  to  the  lust  of  dominion, 
waa  required  to  attract  the  Moslem  invaders,  but  the  Hindoo  baids, 
who  delight  in  assigning  a  domestic  occurrence  as  the  cause  of  any 
great  political  event,  have  on  the  present  occasion  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing story  ; — "  Kurun  Ghelaro,"  say  they,  "  had  two  ministers,  MSd- 
"  huv  and  Keshuv.  They  were  NSgur  Brahmins,  and  it  was  by  them 
"  that  the  M&dhuv  well,  which  sCiU  exists  at  WudwSn,  was  constructed. 
"  The  raja  took  away  from  her  husband  Miidhuv's  wife,  who  was  a  fud- 
"  meenee,^  and  he  slew  Keshuv.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  M4dhuv 
"  went  to  Delhi,  to  Allah-ood-deen,  and  brought  in  the  Mohummedans. 
"At  this  period  the  gates  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Goozerat  were 
"  kept  shut  in  the  day  time ;  cattle  grazed  within  the  city  walls ;  people 
"  tied  a  fold  of  their  turbans  under  their  chins  that  they  might  be 
"  ready  for  flight.  In  the  year  A.D.  1300,  the  Toorks  entered  Goo- 
"  zerat.  M^huv  presented  Allah-ood-deen  with  three  hundred  and 
"  sixty  horses,  and  procured  for  himself  the  office  of  civil  minister  of 
"the  country.  Aluf  KhSn  was  the  military  governor.  He  com- 
"  manded  a  lakh  of  horsemen,  fifteen  hundred  elephants,  twenty 
"  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  there  were  with  him  forty-five  officers 
"  who  were  entitled  to  use  kettle-drums.  He  took  Goozerat  from  the 
"  waghelai" 

Kurun  Raja,  in  his  precipitate  retreat,  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  wives,  children,  elephants,  baggage  and  treasure,  all 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Among  the  fifinees  thus 
made  captives  by  the  enemies  of  their  race  and  religion  was  KowU 
Devee,  "  who,  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accoinplishments,  was  the 
"  flower  of  India."  She  was  carried  to  the  harem  of  the  sultan,  and 
became  the  cause  of  further  miseries  to  her  country  and  her  family. 'Aluf 
Kh&n  and  the  vizier  proceeded  to  plunder  Cambay,  which,  being  a 
wealthy  town  and  fiilt  of  merchants,  yielded  an  immense  booty  to  the 
conquerors.  Here  Noosrut  Kh&n  seized  by  force  a  handsome  stave 
belonging  to  a  merchant  at  Cambay,  who,  afterwards  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  sovereign,  rose  to  great  eminence  under  the  title  of 
Mullik  KSfoor.  The  Mohummedans  also  took  care  to  repeat  their 
periodical  achievement  of "  destroying  the  idol  of  Somn^h,  which 
"  had  been  again  set  up  after  the  time  of  Mahmood  of  Ghumee." 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  affairs  of  Goozerat  until  the  year 

A.D.  1504,  about  which  time,  it  is  said,  Aluf  KhAn  was  again  appointed 

to  the  government  of  that  country,  and  sent  thither  with  a  large  army. 

'  Vidt  (6ot4lMe,  p.  113. 
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He  built  atUnhilw&r&,  says  the  author  of  Meerfit  Ahmudee,  "  The 
' -f  tnj^^^jS^^e,  of  white  marble,  which  remains  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  pillars  of  which  u%  so  numerous  that  one  often  makes  a 
mistake  in  counting  them.  They  also  relate  that  It  was  once  an 
Idol  temple  converted  to  a  mosque  \  but  it  is,  in  short,  a  wonderful 
and  noble  building,  which  was  then  in  the  centre  of  the  uty,  though 
now  distant  from  the  part  inhabited." 

In  A.D.  1306,  Kafoor,  the  fonner  slave  of  Cambay,  who  had  been 
purchased  for  a  thousand  deendis,  but  now  the  fsivorite  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Mullik 
Naib,  and  [daced  in  command  of  an  army,  led  by  many  ofiicers  of 
renown,  and  destined  "to  subdue  the  countries  of  the  south  of  India." 
Among  other  provindal  offices,  Aluf  Khin,  governor  of  Goozerat, 
was  instiucted  to  co-operate  in  the  meditated  conquest  of  the  Dekkan. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Kowli  Devee,  now  the  fiivorite  sultana  of 
Allah-ood-deen,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  intended  expedition, 
sought  the  royal  presence  and  solicited  a  boon  frtMn  her  imperial  slave. 
Before  she  was  taken  prisoner,  she  informed  him,  she  had  borne  two 
daughters  to  her  Rajpoot  husband.  One  of  them,  the  eldest,  she  had 
heard  had  since  died,  but  the  other,  whose  name  was  Dewul  RAnee, 
and  who  was  only  four  years  old  when  she  was  torn  &om  hei  mother's 
embrace,  was  still  alive.  She  therefore  b^ged  that  it  would  please 
the  sultan  to  give  such  coders  to  his  generals  as  should  ensure  their 
obtaining  possession  of  Dewul  R^nee,  and  sending  her  to  Delhi 

Mullik  Naib  Kifoor  received  accordingly  the  itqral  mandate,  and 
having  encamped  at  SultAnpoor,  sent  orders  to  the  unhappy  Kunin 
Raja,  in  his  retreat  in  BSglina,  to  deliver  up  the  Princess  Dewul,  or 
prepare  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  imperial  arms.  The  time,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  quite  arrived  when  the  Rajpoot  was  accustomed,  in 
bittentesG  of  heart,  to  surrender  his  beloved  daughter  to  what  he  felt 
to  be  a  pollution  worse  than  death,  and  to  console  his  miserable 
necessity  with  the  sad  proverb,  "  When  the  skies  rain  fire,  the  father 
"  must  shield  himself  with  his  child."  The  clansman  of  Bheem  Dev, 
the  right&l  Kiocessor  of  the  Uon-heaited  Sidh  R&j,  retained,  amidst 
all  his  misfbitunes,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  race,  and  "  could  by 
"  DO  means  be  brought  to  agree  to  this  demand."  Finding  that  his 
threats  were  of  no  avail  with  the  unlbrtunate  Prince  of  Unhilwara, 
thus  standii^  like  a  wounded  lion  at  bay,  Kifoor,  the  imperial  deputy, 
continued  his  march,  contenting  himself  with  directing  that  Aluf 
Khin,  with  the  troops  of  Goozerat,  should  endeavour  to  accomplish 
the  desired  object  by  leading  his  aimy  through  the  mountains  of 
BSg^lni. 
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Aluf  Kh&n  was,  however,  here  opposed  by  Kunin  Raja,  iriiose 
desperate  valour,  during  a  period  of  two  months,  in  whic^  several 
actions  were  fought,  defeated  him  in  every  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 
While  the  last  of  the  kings  of  UnhilwSrS  thus  maintained  an  heroic, 
but  almost  hopeless  struggle,  he  received  solicitations  for  the  hand  of 

IDewul  Rlnee  from  another  prince,  who,  though  of  Mahratla  race,  and 
in  happier  days  no  equal  match  for  a  dau^ter  of  the  Chilookya  blood, 
stilt  hoped,  in  this  hour  of  stern  necessity,  to  win  the  reluctant  consent 
of  KuTua  Shunkul  Der,  the  Prince  of  Devgurh,'  had  long  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Dewul  Rinee;  and  now  his  own  brother  Bheem 
approached  Kurun  with  jn-esents,  offered  the  aid  of  Devguili,  and 
urged  that,  as  the  princess  was  the  assigned  cause  of  the  war,  tfie 
leader  of  the  Mohummedans,  ascertainti^  her  to  be  already  under  the 
protection  of  a  husband,  would  despair  of  obtaining  his  end,  and  retire 
to  Hindoostan.  Kurun  relied  much  on  the  young  prince's  oBer  of 
aid — it  was  as  a  straw  cast  to  a  drowning  man ;  be  felt,  too,  that  a 
Hindoo,  though  of  inferior  lineage,  was  a  less  bitter  altemadve  than 
the  despised  and  detested  Mlechh,  and,  consenting  to  the  proposal,  he 
reluctantly  promised  the  hand  of  his  dau^ter  to  Shunlcul  Dev. 

But  it  was  too  late;  and  Kurmi  was  destined  to  drink  the  cup  of 
humiliation  even  to  the  dr^s.  Aluf  Khan,  hearing  of  the  proposed 
marriage,  was  much  concerned  lest  the  sultan  should  impute  the  result 
to  his  neglect,  and  reserved,  at  all  haaards,  to  secure  the  princess 
before  her  d^nrtuie.  He  luiew  the  power  which  KowUl  Devee 
wielded,  and  was  apprehensive  that  his  own  life  hung  on  his  success 
He  laid  the  case  before  his  officers,  urged  that  they  were  equally 
involved  with  himself,andengagedtheirunanimoussupport  Asystem 
of  operations  was  carefully  matured ;  the  mountain  paraes  were  simul- 
taneously entered;  the  retreat  of  Kurun  Raja  was  discovered  and 
broken  up ;  his  adherents  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Devgurh,  leaving  elephants,  tents,  and  equipage  or  the 
field  Aluf  Khftn  pursued  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  mouitfum^ 
and  at  last  arrived  within  a  sdngle  march  of  the  fortress  of  DevgnifL 
He  had  entirely  lost  the  track  of  the  fugitives ;  he  was  in  deepdespair, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  had  thrown  his  last  die  and  found  the  chance 
against  him.  But  accident  gave  him  the  success  which  eneigy  and 
well-laid  schemes  had  failed  of  security 

While  the  Mohummedan  leader  halted  for  two  days  to  refresh  his 
troops  among  the  mountains,  »  party  of  his  soldiers,  three  hundred  in 
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number,  set  oflF  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Ellora.  As  they  traversed 
the  defiles  that  lead  to  those  celebrated  caves,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse,  bearing  the  banner  of  Dev^rh.  It 
was  the  retinue  of  Bheem  Dev,  who  conveyed  his  brother's  long-sought 
Mde  towards  her  destined  home.  The  Mohummedans,  though  few 
in  number,  were  too  fai  advanced  to  possess  the  opportunity  of 
retreat;  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy.  Bheem  Dev,  solicitous  for  his  charge,  would  gladly  have 
avMded  an  encounter,  but  the  foe  was  before  him,  the  road  to  Dev- 
gurh  was  in  their  possession,  and  he  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  battle. 
The  two  parties  instantly  engaged ;  at  the  first  onset  some  of  the  Hin- 
doos fled,  and  an  arrow  piercing  the  horse  of  Dewul  Rlnee,  she  fell 
to  the  ground.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued ;  the  swords  of  Seerohee 
and  the  scymitars  of  Arabia,  alike  reddened  with  blood,  crossed  over 
the  i»ostrate  form  of  the  daughter  of  Kuiun ;  and  a  misdirected  blow 
might  soon  have  saved  the  honor  of  hei  race  at  the  expense  of  hei  life, 
had  not  the  alarm  of  her  female  slaves  induced  them  to  discover  to 
the  Mohummedans  the  name  and  rank  of  her  whom  they  had  long  so 
vainly  sought,  and  at  last  so  strangely  found. 

The  Princess  of  Unhilw3r&  was  conveyed  with  respect  and  care  to 
the  camp  of  Aluf  KhUn,  and  that  commander,  well  aware  how 
acceptable  the  prize  would  be  to  his  sovereign,  over  whom  the  lady's 
mother  exercised  an  influence  so  supreme,  determined  upon  prose- 
cuting his  military  operations  no  further,  and  returning  to  Goozerat, 
pooeeded  thence  with  his  fiiir  young  charge  to  Delhi,  where  he  placed 
her  in  the  arms  of  the  sultana.  She  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  empire,  before  her  "  incomparable  beauty"  subdued  the  heart  of 
the  ^ah^da,  the  son  of  Allah-ood-deen.  She  became  his  bride,  and 
thus  attained  the  rank  for  which  many  a  Moslem  fair  one  doubtless 
ri^ed  in  vain ;  yet,  while  the  imperial  court  rang  with  the  praises  of 
he  victorious  charms,  and  the  lyre  of  Umeer  Khoosroo  immortalised 
the  illustrious  loves  of  Khizr  Kh9n  and  Dewul  R&nee,  who  shall 
■sKit  that  no  shade  of  sadness  rested  on  her  spirit  at  the  thought  of 
the  disappointed  afiection  of  Shunkul  Dev,  or  the  deeper  grief  of  her 
bereaved  and  dishonored  bther. 

History  records  no  more  of  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
sovereigns  of  UnhilwSrl  He  died,  probably,  a  nameless  fugitive ; 
driven  from  his  throne  and  his  country ;  despoiled  of  the  honor 
dearer  to  a  Rajpoot  than  either  power  or  home ;  deserted,  in  his 
affliction,  by  his  wife,  and  even  by  the  child  whosa  fate  it  was  to  add 
the  last  and  bitterest  pang  to  his  misfortunes.  Yet  were  the  sorrows 
of  Raja  Knnm  far  fiom  unavenged.     The  plunder,  which  the  victors 
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had  borne  from  the  despoiled  seaport  of  Unhilw&ri,  concealed  « 
vipei  which  wu  destined  to  sting  them  to  the  heart.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  victory  seemed  chained  to  the  blood-besmeared  banners  of 
Allah-ood-deen ;  yet  Nemesis  hovered  in  the  air  with  her  slow- 
descendii^  but  inexorable  sword.  "  The  king,  elated  by  the  success 
"  of  his  arms,  abandoned  himself  to  inordinate  prida  He  listened 
"  no  longer  to  advice,  as  he  sometimes  condescended  to  do  in  the 
"  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  everything  was  executed  by  his  irrevo- 
"  cable  word.  Yet,  it  is  related  that  the  empire  never  flouiished  so 
"  much  as  in  his  reign.  Order  and  justice  i»evaUed  in  the  most 
"  distant  provinces,  and  magnificence  raised  her  head  in  the  land. 
"  Palaces,  mosques,  univo^ities,  baths,  mausolea,  forts,  and  all  kinds 
"  of  public  and  private  buildings  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic 
"  Neither  did  there,  in  any  age,  appear  such  a  concourse  of  leaxned 
"  men  from  all  parts. 

"  But  the  king  se«ned  to  have  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
"  splendour  and  power ;  and  as  everything  is  liable  to  perish,  and 
"  stability  belongs  to  God  alone,  so  the  fullness  of  the  king's  prosperity 
"  began  to  decline,  and  the  lustre  of  his  reign  to  fade  away."  He 
resigned  the  reins  of  govoriment  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mullik 
K&foor,  the  thousand-deenar  slave  of  Cambay,  whom  he  blindly 
supported  in  every  impolitic  and  tyrannical  measure,  thus  giving 
disgust  to  the  nobles,  and  creating  universal  discontent  among  the 
people.  Mullik  Klfoor,  who  had  long  aspired  to  the  throne,  now 
began  seriously  to  form  schemes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  royal 
line.  Khizr  Khfin,  the  bridegroom  of  Dewul  Rfinee,  and  Aluf  Khkn, 
the  destroyer  of  her  father's  throne,  were  among  his  first  victims, 
having  been  accused  by  him  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the 
sultan,  and  involved  in  subtle  and  malignant  meshes  such  as  the 
hand  of  an  lago  alone  can  weave.  "  At  this  time,  also,  the  flames 
"  of  universal  insuirection,  which  had  long  been  smothered,  began 
"  to  burst  forth,  and  were  first  apparent  in  Gooierat,  which  rose  in 
"  insurrection,"  as  if  the  very  soil,  which  had  so  long  obeyed  the 
successors  of  Wun  Rij,  performed  her  last  act  of  fealty  in  lighting  the 
funeral  pyre  of  their  destroyer.  To  repress  this  rebellion  the  sultan 
dispatched  a  distinguished  officer,  named  Kumil  Khdn,  but  the 
followers  of  Aluf  KhSn,  the  murdered  viceroy,  defeated  him  with 
great  slaughter.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Rajpoots  of  Cheetore, 
once  again  mind&il  of  their  ancient  fame,  hurled  the  Mohummedan 
officers  from  their  walls  and  asserted  their  independence ;  while 
Hurp&l,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  Shunkul  Oev,  raised  the  Dekkan 
in  arms,  and  expelled  the  Moslem  ganisMU. 
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On  receiving  these  accounts  Allah-ood-deen,  "the  murderer,"  bit 
his  own  flesh  in  his  impotent  fiiry.  His  grief  and  rage  tended  only 
to  increase  his  disorder,  which  seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  medicine ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  thirteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  villain  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dust  to  &lch  from  him  the  lives  of  his  flesh  and  blood, 
and  his  own  dearly  bought  imperial  power. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST   MOHUMMBDAN   PERIOD. 

The  Mohummedan  conquerors  possessed  themselves  immediately  of 
the  capital  city  of  Unhilpoor,  of  the  ports  of  Cambay,  Broach,  and 
Surat,  and  of  much  of  what  remained  of  the  crown  lands  of  the 
dynasty  of  Sidh  Rij.  Large  tracts  of  the  country,  however,  continued 
to  be  for  a  length  of  time  wholly  independent,  and  though  they  were 
gradually  rendered  tributary  to  the  Sultans  of  Ahmedabad,  their  com- 
plete subjection  was  never  effected  by  those  princes,  nor  have  they, 
up  to  the  present  time,  reverted  to  that  natural  relation  to  the  para- 
mount power  which  they  bore  during  the  sway  of  the  dynasty  of 
UnhilwarS.  A  branch  of  the  royal  Waghela  race  itself  continued  to 
hold  much  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  SSbhermutee  river,  while 
other  scions  of  the  same  house,  separated  by  the  Purm4rs  of  Tur- 
sunghmo  and  the  Rilthors  of  Eedur,  maintained  themselves  in  different 
positions  along  the  mountain  line  firom  Veerpoor,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Myhee  to  PoseenS,  at  the  most  northern  verge  of  Goozerat,  be- 
yond the  crag-embosomed  shrine  of  Umb^  BhuwiLne&  The  Jh&las 
were  firmly  fixed  in  the  phuns  which  lie  between  the  lesser  Runn  of 
Kutch  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  the  Koolee  branches  of  these  clans, 
with  frequent  other  tribes  of  pure  or  adulterated  aboriginal  descent, 
spread  over  the  Choonwil,  and  appeared  in  many  remote  and  inac- 
cessible lands  of  hill  or  forest;  the  banner  of  KJlee  Boated  under  the 
protection  of  a  line  of  Rajpoot  princes,  from  the  hill  of  Powungurh 
on  the  east ;  while  on  the  west  the  descendants  of  Khengar  grasped 
with  tenacity  their  famous  fortress  of  Joonagurh,  controlling,  from 
within  its  walls,  much  of  the  peninsula  over  which  they  had  long 
maintained  the  undisputed  sway;  and  chiefs,  deriving  pretensions 
originally  &x)m  them,  showed  themselves  scattered  over  the  remainder, 
distinguished  among  whom  were  the  Gohils,  lords  of  Gogo  and 
Peerum,  and  of  the  sea-washed  province  which  derived  from  them 
its  name  of  Gohilw&i; 

The  story  of  these  Hindoo  chieftainships  is  our  principal  concern. 
The  Mohummedan  historians,  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  them  only 
under  the  titles  of  infideb,  insurgents,  or  rebels.     From  die  accounts, 
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however,  which  these  Moslems  themselves  have  left  us,  and  which  we 
now  give  in  nearly  their  own  wordsrit  is  clear  that  Goozerat  was  very 
&r  from  having  been  conquered  even  by  the  lieutenants  of  AUah-ood- 
deen.  The  task  had  to  be  attempted  again  and  again  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  was,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  aAerwards  see,  never  fully 
accompliEhed. 

MoobSrilc  Khiljy,  the  son  of  AUah-ood-deen,  after  the  short-lived 
usurpation  of  Mullik  Klfoor,  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehli  in  a.d. 
i3^7>  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  sent  Mutlik  K3mil-ood-deen 
to  allay  the  disturbances  which  had  already  commenced  in  Goozerat, 
in  which  country,  as  Ferishta  relates,  rebels  had  risen  up  in  every 
direction.  This  officer  having  obtained  the  honor  of  martyrdom  in 
war  with  the  infidels  soon  after  his  appearance  in  Gooierat,  a  second 
army  was  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Ein-ool- 
moolk  Mooltiny,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  defeated  the  in- 
surgents, cut  off  their  chiefs,  and  settled  the  country  in  peace  After 
this,  the  Icing  conferred  the  government  of  Goozerat  upon  Zuffur 
Kh^,  whose  daughter  he  had  taken  in  marriage.  Zufiiir  Kh^  soon 
after  marched  his  army  to  Unhilw&r^  which  had  already  been  the 
scene  of  renewed  disturbances ;  he  reduced  the  rebels,  confiscated 
their  estates,  and  sent  their  moveable  wealth  to  the  king.  This 
governor,  thongh  "without  a  fault,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  state,* 
fdl  a  victim  soon  after  to  the  caprice  of  his  sovereign,  being  recalled, 
and  put  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hissim-ood-deen,  an  officer 
of  Hindoo  descent  and  of  the  Furmir  blood,  who  had  not  long  been 
established,  when,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  nobles,  he  rebelled. 
The  other  commanders  in  Goozerat,  however,  rising  in  arms,  defeated 
him,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Delhi  Mullik  Wujeh-ood-deen 
Koreishy,  a  brave  and  active  officer,  was  sent  into  Goozerat  in  the 
fiaex  of  Hiss&m-ood-deen,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  pacification 
<rf' the  country.  On  his  recall,  Mullik  Khoosroo,  a  relation  of  His- 
s&m-ood-deen,  and  for  some  time  the  favorite  of  the  king,  was 
appointed  to  Goozerat,  but  his  ambition  leading  him  to  aspire  to  the 
throne  of  his  master,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  vice-regal 
power  in  persoa  Moobirik  Khiljy,  who  was  the  last  of  his  race,  was 
murdered  by  Mullik  Khoosroo  in  a.d.  1331. 

In  the  reign  of  Ghei!ls-ood-deen  Tt^hluk,  TfiJHX>l-moolk  was 
appmnted  to  Uie  government  of  Goozerat,  "  in  order  that  he  might 
"  Ixing  the  same  into  subjection,"  and  in  that  of  Mohummed  Togh- 
hik,  Ahmud  Ayiz  received  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
Mullik  Mokbil  was  created  its  vizier.     ScMoe  other  officers  at  tliis 
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time  obtained  estates  in  Goozerat,  and  one  of  these,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Mullik-oot-Tooj3r,  or  chief  of  the  merchants,  held  the  lands 
of  Nows&ree,  on  the  sea-coast  below  SuiuL     In  a.d.  1337,  Toor- 
mooshreen  Kh&n,  a  Mogul  general,  having  invaded  Hindoostan,  was 
bribed  to  retire,  by  Mohummed  Toghluk,  at  almost  the  price  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  his  retreat  passed  through  Goozerat  and  Sindh, 
both  of  which  countries  he  plundered,  carrying  off  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  MuUik  Mokbil,  who  by  this  time  appears 
,  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Goozerat,  taking  alarm 
i*^  I      at  the  disaffection  evinced  by  the  Umeer  Joodeeda,  or  officers  of 
AfffirV   ^"^^  blood,  made  an  attempt  to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  with 
^  '    1'  which,  and  a  number  of  horses  collected  from  the  royal  stables,  he 
I  Ji  t"  was  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  marching  by  way  of  Baroda  and  Dubhoee, 
Yi    ,    when  he  was  mtercepted  and  plundered  by  the  Umeers,  and  com- 
i,(i3   ■  pelled  to  fly  to  Unhilw&rd.     The  king,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
r  f  'f-  this  outbreak,  prepared  to  march  in  person  to  Goozerat ;  but  first 
A/^     permitted  Ayeez,  the  governor  of  Halwa,  at  that  officer's  request,  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  rebels.     Ayeez  entered  Goozerat  accord- 
ingly; but  was  defeated,  and  slain  by  the  Umeers,  and  the  king, 
informed  of  his  disaster,  no  longer  delayed  his  own  advance. 

Mohummed  Toghluk  Shah,  having  reached  the  hills  of  Aboogurh, 
sent  one  of  his  generab  against  the  Umeers.  A  batde  was  fought  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Devee  (Deesa?),  and  the  rebels  were 
totally  defeated.  The  king  now  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to 
Broach  ;  another  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda, 
which  likewise  terminated  favorably  for  the  royal  troops— by  whom 
the  towns  of  Cambay  and  Surat  were  subsequently  sacked.  Mo- 
hummed Toghluk  proceeded  to  invest  Devgurh,  which,  under  the 
Mohummedan  name  of  Dowlutabad,  he  had  twice  insanely  attempted 
to  substitute  for  Delhi,  as  the  capital  of  his  empire.  While  employed 
in  the  siege,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Umeer  Joodeeda  of 
Goozerat,  joined  by  many  of  the  zumeendars,  or  Hindoo  land- 
holders, had  not  only  taken  possession  of  Unhilw£r&,  but  had  put  to 
death  the  imperial  deputy;  had  imprisoned  the  governor;  and,  after 
having  plundered  Cambay,  were  now  engaged  in  besiq;ing  Broach. 
The  emperor,  quitting  his  lines  before  Dowlutabad,  marched  to 
Broach,  the  rebels  retreatir^;  before  him  to  Cambay,  at  which  place 
they  made  a  stand,  and  defeated  the  officers  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
by  the  shah.  Mohummed  Toghluk,  breathing  nothing  but  revenge, 
hastened  to  Cambay ;  the  rebels  again  retired  before  him ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  unfavorable  weather, 
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Uie  king  was  ctHnpelled  to  halt  his  anny  at  AshSwul,  a  town  situated 
bear  the  present  city  of  Ahmedabad.  The  rebels,  meanwhile,  having 
recruited  their  array  at  Unhilwari,  advanced  to  meet  the  king ;  a 
further  action  was  fought  at  Kuree,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  were 
victorious ;  the  rebels  fled  to  Sindh,  and  Mohummed  Toghluk  entered 
the  city  of  Wun  R4j,  where  he  remained  some  time  employed  in  the 
restoration  of  order. 

The  king  spent  the  greatest  part  of  that  year  in  Goozerat  recruiting 
his  army,  and  the  year  following  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Joona- 
gurh  and  reducing  KutcK  He  was,  however,  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  disorder  at  Goondul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joonagurh, 
which,  though  it  proved  eventually  fatal,  did  not  at  the  time  prevent 
his  marching  with  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  he 
chastised  the  Soomuree  Prince  of  Sindh,  who  had  sheltered  the 
fugitive  Umeers. 

In  the  re^  of  Fen»e  T<%hluk,  that  sovere^,  after  his  conquest 
of  Nuggur  Kot,  had  undertaken  operations  in  Sindh  which  the  rains 
compelled  him  to  suspend.  He  moved  his  army,  therefore,  into 
Gooierat,  where  he  remained  until  the  season  allowed  of  his  returning 
to  Sindh.  Some  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1376),  the  revenue  of  Gooze- 
rat being  greatly  deficient,  the  king  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  an  officer  named  Shums-ood-deen  DumghSny,  who 
ofiered  to  give  a  large  sum  above  the  usual  payment  in  case  of  his 
bdng  :4>pointed  to  the  government  The  king,  after  having  enquired 
of  the  existing  viceroy  whether  he  would  offer  the  same  terms,  and 
received  a  refusal,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  Shums-ood-deen, 
who  accordingly  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his  government ;  but  soon 
after,  being  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  went  into  rebellion.  The 
people,  whom  he  had  greatly  oppressed,  seizing  this  opportunity  of 
revenge,  joined  the  foreipi  Umeers  of  the  province,  and  Shums-ood- 
deen  was,  by  their  united  forces,  defeated  and  slain.  Furhut-ool- 
Moolk  held  the  government  from  this  time  till  a.d.  1387  ;  and  when, 
in  that- year,  another  officer  was  nominated  to  replace  him,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and,  being  joined  by  the  foreign  officers,  defeated  and 
■lew  his  proposed  successor.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of 
Governor  trf  Goozeiat  by  Gheiis-ood-deen  Toghluk,  and  retained  it 
nntil  A.D.  r390,  when  he  again  rebelled,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
his-tndependence.  In  furtherance  of  his  object,  Furhut-ool-Moolk 
strove  to  conciliate  the  Hindoos  by  encouraging  their  religion.  His 
conduct,  however,  alarmed  the  orthodox  Mohummedans,  who 
addressed  petitions  to  the  throne,  pointing  out  both  the  pohtical 
views  of  iheir  governor,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing 
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the  &ith  of  Islam.  A  Dobteman  of  the  court,  himself  of  the  Hindoo  '' 
blood  of  the  T4k,  or  T^shac,  race,  was  then  appointed  viceroy  of 
Goozerat,  under  the  title  of  Moozuffer  Khdn ;  and,  to  add  to  his 
dignity,  was  presented  with  the  white  canopy  and  scariet  pavilion, 
exclusively  used  by  kings.  Moozaffer  KhSn,  having  entered  Gooze- 
rat, and  advanced  into  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  was  met  at  Sidhpoor 
by  his  rival  with  an  anny  composed  chiefly  of  Hindoos.  An  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  Furhut-ooI-MooDc  was  defeated  and 
slain.  MoozuSer  Kh^  now,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  master, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  UnhilwSril  (a.d.  i39i). 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  wAgHELAS — LOOnAwArA — THE  SHODA   PURmArS— THE   kAtEBS 
— THE  JhAlAs — EEDUR — THE  GOHlLf   OF  PEERUU. 

THOtJGH  the  Stem  of  the  Sohinkhees  was  uprooted,  it  was  not  before 
many  of  its  branches,  "  like  those  of  their  own  indigenous  burr-treet" 
had  fixed  themselves  in  the  soil.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Goozerat, 
one  branch  of  the  WSghela  tribe  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  province  of  WSghelkhund,  or  B&ghelkhnndl,  in  GondwSnS  ;  and  the 
ThaJcor  of  Roopniiggur,  a  chieftain  of  Mewar,  whose  stronghold 
commands  one  of  the  passes  into  that  country,  and  whose  family 
has  been  famed  in  the  annals  of  border  feuds,  still  lays  claim  to 
Solunkhee  blood,  and  boasts  his  possession  of  the  war-shell  of  the 
great  Sidh  RAj  as  an  ancestral  heir-toom. 

As  regards  Goozerat,  the  Wdg^ielas,  it  appears,  at  first  maintained 
themselves  in  the  districts  to  the  west  of  the  Sabhennutee,  including 
"  the  Bhil,"  and  held  also  the  country  since  called  JhSUwir,  where 
we  find  one  of  their  chiefe  seated  at  WudwSn,  with  a  powerful  vassal 
at  Syel^  From  this  latter  part  of  their  possessions,  however,  they 
not  long  subsequently  retired  before  the  JhiUs  and  others  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  we  shall  find  them  seated  at  Kulol  and 
Sanund,  in  the  districts  most  exposed  to  the  Mohummedan  arms. 

Another  branch  of  the  Solunkhees,  under  Veer  Bhudrijee,  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Veerpoor,  on  the  Myhee,  where  they  settled  at 
the  hill  of  Owtul  M&ti,  and  acquired  the  distinguishing  name  of 
Veerpoora  Solunkhees.  We  have  no  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  branch  than  the  bardic  statement  that  in  a.ix  1434  they  settled 
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at  LoonSwSri,  which  town  they  founded  by  the  blessing  of  Shree 
Looneshwur  Muha  Dev.  Other  supposed  offshoots  of  the  Solun- 
khee  tribe  are  to  be  found  among  the  Koolee  chieftains  of  the 
Choonw&l,  of  whom  hereafter. 

The  Shoda  tribe,  a  powerful  branch  of  the  PurmSr  race,  ruled 
*   part  of  Sindh  from  remote  antiquity,  and  to  a  very  late  period  were  •'m', 
lords  of  Oomur  Kot  and  OomurS-Soomura,  in  which  division  was  fyui^ 
Aroie,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sindh.    The  isolated  and  now  dependent  *;       _ 
'/i^^     chieftainship  of  DhSj  in  the  Indian  desert,  of  which  Oomur  Kot  is  7^^ 
t  AtmCJ  ^^^  capital,  separates  the  Bhatees  from  the  Jhirejas,  and  is  still  held ,  »^  , 
..T^  by  a  prince  of  Fuimar  race  and  ghgdA  tribe.'    Another  branch  of  Jliti/ 
''■*   '       the  Shoda  PuimSrs  entered  Goozerat  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  j  ^7t 
now  treating.     A  branch  of  the  Waghelas,  it  is  said,  then  held  Wud--^ 
win,  in  after  times  the  property  of  the  JhilSs.     Wudia,  the  WSghela   I 
Raja  of  Wudwin,  assigned  Syeli  and  other  villages  as  a  putto,  or  I 
feudal  grant,  to  the  Chubid  Rajpoots,  of  whom  the  following  story  ' 
is  related  by  the  bards  : —  (j'td^  ) 

A  famine  having  occurred  at  Parkur,  two  thousand  ShodS  FurmSrs 
with  their  wives  and  children,  under  the  leading  of  two  chiefs  named 
Moojo  and  Lugdheer,  came  to  the  PunchAl  country,  where  they 
formed  a  collection  of  huts  at  a  place  called  Chlgureeo,  a  few  miles 
to  the  east  of  Mooiee.  The  ChubSd  chief  of  Syell,  fancying  that 
the  Shodis  were  wealthy  and  unprotected,  sought  occasion  for 
plundering  them.  He  arranged  a  sporting  excursion,  and  pretending 
that  a  partridge  which  he  had  wounded  had  taken  shelter  among 
their  huts,  demanded  that  it  should  be  given  up.  Such  a  demand 
it  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  Rajpoot  honor  to  accede  to ;  a 
contest,  therefore,  was  the  result,  and  many,  both  of  the  Chwtiiids 
and  ShodSs,  were  sliun.  "  A  wild  partridge  came  to  the  chiefs  door. 
"  To  oppose  the  Chub&d  they  mounted  and  -stood  in  arms  at  the 
"  gate.  '  O !  Moojo,  this  is  my  partridge,'  the  enemy  demanded ; 
"  but,  fired  with  pride,  the  PurmSr  lord  refiised  to  surrender  it  In 
"  the  morning,  with  the  Chubad  the  Shodas  fought;  five  hundred 
"  Chubads,  seven  score  Shod^  fell'  Moojo,  risking  his  life  for  the 
"  sake  of  a  bird,  won  fame.  The  north  star  may  move,  Meroo  fall, 
*■  GimJr  revolve,  but  the  PurmSr  cannot  turn  his  back  to  the  foe. 
"  His  dwelling  Kundol,  Choteeli  his  fortress,  his  lands  at  Mooiee — 
"  give  the  Purm^  so  much,  he  seeks  no  more."  The  chief  of  Syelli, 
who  had  himself  fallen,  left  a  sister  married  to  the  Wighela  of  VVud- 

1  Tod'i  Rajasthan,  vol.  L,  pp.  43,  45,  91,  93. 
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wkn.  She  pressed  her  husband  to  take  revenge  from  those  who  had 
kilted  her  brother;  but  WudlS  had  given  his  word  of  honor  (kol) 
to  the  chief  of  the  Shodls,  and  was  prevented,  therefore,  froni  openly 
proceeding  against  him.  At  this  time  two  Bheel  chidlains,  named 
Aho  and  Phuto,  were  very  powerful  in  Goozerat,  and  from  their 
impregnable  strongholds,  in  the  ravines  of  the  SSbhermutee  river, 
used  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  WSghelas,  The  WudwSn  Raja, 
thinking  to  rid  himself  of  the  Shodas,  demanded  that  they  should 
attack  these  Bheel  fortresses.  The  Shodis  entered  Aho  Bheel's  fort 
by  stratagem,  and  put  him  to  death,  with  many  of  his  followers. 
They  next  proceeded  against  Phuto,  and  slew  him  also.  In  recom- 
pense for  these  exploits,  the  WSghela  of  Wudwin  conferred  upon  the 
Shodits  four  "  Choveeses  "  or  districts  of  four-and-twenty  villages  each, 
those,  namely,  of  Moolee,  ThSn,  Chotceia,  and  Chobure& 

The  KStees  were  vassaU  of  the  Soomuree  King  of  Sindh,  and 
lived  in  PSwur-land  Once  on  a  time  a  female  dancer  ridiculed  the 
king  as  she  performed  before  him,  upon  which  she  was  condemned  to 
banishment  from  his  territories.  The  Kitee  chiefs,  however,  called 
the  actress  to  their  quarters,  and  amused  themselves  by  causing  her 
to  sing  the  song  which  had  offended  the  king.  The  Sindh  chief 
being  informed  of  this  behaviour,  issued  sentence  of  expulsion  against 
the  Kltees  also.  At  this  time  a  raja  of  the  WSlo  race  ruled  at 
Dhiink,  near  Dhorajee,  in  Soreth.  The  Katee  chiefs  flying  from 
Sindh,  took  refiige  in  his  dominions,  and  became  his  followers.  One 
of  the  Kittees,  named  Umuro  Putgur,  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter 
named  Umurft  B&ee,  whom  the  WlJo  fell  in  love  with  and  demanded 
of  her  father  in  marriage.  Umuro  agreed  to  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  on  condition  that  the  Walo  should  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  him.  Hereupon  the  brothers  of  the  Chief  of  DhSnk  conspired 
against  him  as  one  who  had  lost  caste,  and  drove  him  from  his 
throne.  He  took  refuge  with  the  Kdtees,  who  accepted  him  as  their 
■  leader,  and  laid  plans,  under  his  direction,  for  seizing  territory  from 
the  ghoomeeas— the  men  of  the  land.  The  Wilo  retained  from  his 
'.  foreSthers  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  religion  was  adopted  from 
him  by  the  Kitees.  Once  when  the  WSlo  lay  asleep,  dreaming  of 
his  lost  gris  oi  landed  inheritance,  Sooruj  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"  Go  forth  to  fight,  trusting  in  me.  I  will  aid  you,  and  give  you 
"  victory,  and  you  shall  erect  a  temple  for  my  worship."  With  the 
aid  of  Shree  Sooruj,  the  W41o  and  his  Kitee  followers  conquered 
many  villages,  and  amongst  others,  seized  Than  and  Choteeli  from 
the  Shodls.  At  Thin,  which  they  made  their  capital,  they  erected  a 
temple  to  the  sun,  whose  deity  is  worshipped  there  to  this  day. 
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They  attempted  also  to  conquer  the  Moolee  Chovees  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Bigo  Chdwurd,  one  of  the  Kitee  chieftains,  but  the  Shodi 
Purm^,  Rijo  SutmSJ,  engaged  them  and  slew  R^o. 

"  Collecting  his  anny,  he  caused  the  Choodisumi  and  the  Gohit 
"  to  tremble — a  warrior  that  could  not  be  tamed,  he  gallopped  his 
"  horse  afar.  Like  a  mighty  Dev,  valiant  was  the  son  of  Sutmal. 
"  Had  you  not  heard  of  this  Rdjojee,  O !  RJtgo  ? 

"Sometimes  only,  a  man  meets  with  a  man.  In  the  field,  01 
"  ChJlwuTO,  you  are  a  filter,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Purm^,  too,  is  a 
"  warrior  of  might  Unless  pierced  by  the  pfoint  of  the  spear,  how 
"  should  he  resign  his  lands  !  What  did  he  not  endure  for  a  partridge 
"  only  of  old !  Honor  be  to  the  race  of  Shodd,  the  ever  proud ! " 

The  W&lo  chief  had,  by  his  Kitee  bride,  three  sons,  Khooman, 
KhSchur,  and  Horsur-W&li,  who  shared  his  acquired  territories 
between  them.  They  took  up  their  residences,  respectively,  at 
Choteeld,  Heethee&loo,  and  Jetpoor ;  and  were  the  founders  of  the 
three  K&tee  tribes  called  after  their  names.  The  K&tees  were 
originally  divided  into  eight  branches ;  but  these  now  assumed  the 
common  name  of  Ewurteeas,  or  foreigners,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  Ghurderis  (seniors),  or  Wiii-Kltees,  the  descendants  of  the  sons 
of  the  outcaste  Chief  of  Dhaak  and  his  wife  Umuii  Bdee. 

Next  to  the  W^helas  in  nearness  of  relationship  to  the  dynasty  of 
UDhilwST&,  and  lilce  them  ia  having  acquired  large  territorial 
possessions  at  its  fall,  are  the  Jhdlas.  We  first  hear  of  them  under 
the  name  of  Mukw&nas,  at  Keruntee  Gurh,  or  Kero  Kot ; '  at  which 
{dace  Veheeis  ruled  in  succession  to  numerous  ancestors,  when  the 
W^helas  were  the  sovereigns  of  GoozeraL 

"  When  VeheeSs,"  says  the  bard,  "  took  to  his  bed,  at  Kemntee- 
"  gurh,  his  life  would  not  pass  from  his  body.  Kesur,  his  son,  said 
"  to  him,  '  Father  I  how  is  it  that  your  soul  does  not  obtain 
"  liberation  ? '  Veheeis  answered — '  There  is  a  city  named  Simeiyoo, 
"  in  which  Humeer  Soomero,  my  enemy,  rules.  If  you  will  promise 
"  to  carry  off  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  horses,  bred  in  his  stable, 
"  and  present  them  to  the  bards  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  my  death, 
**  I  shall  be  released'  The  brothers  and  brothers'  sons  of  VeheeSs 
"  stood  around  him,  but  no  one  of  them  made  any  answer.     Then 

'  Kent  Kot  ii,  we  >re  fnfomcd,  a  mull  village,  lUlI  lo  nlled,  neu  Bnlchow,  in 
Kntt^  where  there  are  travel  of  ui  old  city,  eiceodlng  u  widely  u  those  at  Wul- 
leh.  Th«  name  doei  not  appeal  in  the  mapi  unJeu  Ine  place  indicated  be  "  Kunt 
Kot,"  HMationed  u  the  icCoge  of  Mool  Rij,  of  UnlkUwlii,  dniing  the  inTuion  of 
IheKingorSiubhur.     Udef.^ 
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"  Kesur,  although  he  was  a  minor,  stepped  rorwardj  and,  ponring 
"  water  into  his  father's  hand,  promised  that  he  would  perfonn  his 
"  command.     Thereupon  VeheeHs  passed  to  Dev-Lok." 

\Vhen  the  thirteenth  day  came  round,  Kesur  put  off  his  mourning, 
and  invited  his  kinsmen  to  accompany  him  to  S3meiyoo.  Some  one 
muttered — "  No  one  will  go  to  throw  away  his  life  with  you."  Kesur 
heeded  them  not ;  he  trusted  in  his  own  strength.  His  arms  reached 
lielow  his  knees ;  he  wielded  a  spear  that  was  fifty  pounds  in  weight ; 
he  was  armed  with  bow  and  arrow ;  he  rode  on  a  horse  that  resembled 
the  e^le  upon  which  Vishnoo  is  borne.  He  went  to  Simeiyoo  and 
fulfilled  his  promise  by  bringing  off  the  horses  thence,  and  presenting 
tliem  to  the  bards. 

Kesur  sent  for  hb  astrologer,  and  enquired  how  many  days  were 
allotted  to  him  to  live.  The  wise  man,  having  consulted  his 
horoscope,  predicted  his  early  death.  Kesur  said,  "  No  one  will  know 
''  of  it  if  I  die  seated  in  the  comer  of  the  house ;  my  name  will  be 
"  famous  if  I  die  in  fight"  Thus  considering,  he  went  again  to 
Sdmeiyoo,  and  finding  seven  hundred  camels  of  Humeer's  grazing 
beside  the  river  Menee,  he  carried  them  off,  and  presented  them  to 
l)ards  at  Kenintecgurh.  Still  no  army  of  Humeer's  set  out  fixim 
Simeiyoo.  Kesur  went,  therefore,  upon  a  third  foray.  It  was  the 
Dussera  festival;  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Humeer,  seated  in  a 
chariot,  repaired  to  a  garden  to  take  their  pleasure  From  thence 
Kesur  carried  them  off;  a  hundred  and  twentj'-five  Soomuree  ladies 
he  carried  off  with  them.  Humeer  now  sent  his  minister  to 
Keruntce-gurh,  who,  when  he  arrived,  stated  that  the  ladies  were  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  Humeer,  and  that  it  became  Kesur  to  send  them 
back  with  presents,  in  the  fashion  of  married  ladies  returning  from 
their  parents'  house.  Kesur  laughed,  and  said  the  property  should 
not  be  given  up;  and  that  the  ladies  were  his  own  wives.  The 
minister  returned  with  this  answer  to  SSmeiyoo. 

Kesur  sent  for  bis  kinsmen,  as  many  of  them  as  were  at  Keruntee, 
and  distributed  to  them  a  Soomuree  lady  a-piece.  He  retained  four 
for  himself — in  addition  to  his  other  numerous  wives.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  passed  away,  and  the  feud  still  continued.  Eighteen  sons  were 
l>om  in  this  rime  to  Kesur  and  his  brothers,  whose  mothers  were  the 
Soomuree  ladies.  At  length  Humeer  sent  to  say,  "  I  would  come  to 
"  fight  with  you,  but  Keruntee  is  a  salt  country;  what  subsistence 
"  could  my  army  find  there?"  Kesur  sent  answer,  "  I  will  sow  a 
.  "  thousand  acres  with  green  wheat  for  your  army."  Then  Humeer 
"  came  to  Keruntee-gurii,  and  in  the  battles  that  ensued,  many 
Kajpoots  lost  their  lives.      Among  the  rest  Kesiir  fell  with  hi) 
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sons,  of  whom  only  Hurpfll  survived.  His  brothers  and  nephews  also 
fell,  and  Kcmntee  being  destroyed,  the  Soomuree  ladies  bumed 
themselves  with  their  husbands. 

HurpSl,  the  son  of  Kesur,  took  refuge  at  Unhilwiii  Puttun,  where 
Ghel&ra  Kurun,  the  W^hela,  ruled.  The  spear  of  HurpfU  was  as 
heavy  as  his  father's,  and  he  and  Kurun  were  sister's  sons,  therefore 
he  was  well  received  at  Puttun.  Kurun  was  at  this  time  suffering  much 
annoyance  from  a  Bhoot,  named  Mburo,  who  had  taken  to  himself 
the  favorite  Ranee,  Phooli  Devee,  of  janjmer  Tulijl  HurpSl 
attacked  the  Bhoot,  and  seizing  him  by  his  lock  of  hair,  which  ren- 
dered hiro  powerless,  forced  him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  again 
cause  annoyance  at  Puttun.  He  demanded  a  fiirther  promise  from 
B3bun),  which  was,  that  he  should  attend  him  whenever  he  was  in 
difficulty  and  required  his  aid.  The  Bhoot  assented.  HurpAl  had 
afterwards  a  similar  contest  with  a  Shuktee  Devee,  whom  he  subdued, 
and  compelled  to  become  his  «if& 

One  morning,  Kurun  beit^  seated  in  his  court,  sent  for  HurpSl, 
the  Mukwino,  who  came  and  stood  bef<xe  him  ;  Kurun  invited  him 
to  ask  a  boon  in  reward  for  his  services ;  he  asked  for  as  many 
villages  as  he  could  bind  garlands  upon  in  one  night  Kurun  made 
him  a  written  grant  to  that  effect.  When  Hurp^  returned  home,  the 
Shuktee  asked  what  present  Kurun  had  made  him,  and,  when  she 
was  infcRFmed,  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  binding  the  garlands. 
Hurpil  also  called  in  the  assistance  of  Baburo,  the  Bhoot,  who 
attended  him  with  his  followers,  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  in  number. 
They  set  out  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  fixed  the  lirst  garland  at 
PStree,  then  at  its  six  hundred,  dependent  villages.  At  four  in  the 
morning  they  had  returned  to  Puttun,  having  bound  garlands  upon 
the  gates  of  two  thousand  villages.  Next  morning  the  king  having 
mounted  a  minister  upon  a  dromedary,  sent  him  out  to  make  enquiry 
as  to  the  number  of  villages  which  had  become  the  property  of  the 
Mukwftno.  The  list  contained  two  thousand  names,  and  Kurun 
having  read  it,  confirmed  his  previous  grant.'  '-)■:' 

■  Tbe  fbnnder  of  a  new  villuse,  after  ascertuning  rrom  the  a$tto1(««ra  Ihe  1  '' 
forttuwM  hour,  ciects  (wo  po«ti,  between  which  he  siupends  >  gu-land  M  leaves. 
This  lepnaenti  a  Keerttee  Sdunbh.     At  the  same  time  oe  seti  up  a  waler-Tessel.  < 
which  he  worahipi  as  an  emblem  of  his  bmily  goddess.     He  then  wor^ipx.  1 ' 
IlnnooiniA,  and  concliidei  by  giving  a  feast  ' 

With  the  ilory  in  the  leit  camrnn  the  rollowing  : — 

"  The  Tickbokhb  Dolk. — The  family  of  Tichhome  dale  their  possesion  of 
the  present  patrimony,  the  manor  t^  Tichbome,  so  far  back  ai  200  yeara  befure  the 
Conquest.  When  the  Lady  Mabella,  worn  out  with  a^e  and  infiTmity,  wa*  lying 
on  her  deathbed,  she  besought  bcr  loving  hnsband,  as  her  last  request,  that  he 


When  Kurun  went  into  his  female  Apartments,  at  noon,  the  Rinee 

saw  that  something  had  accurred  to  cause  him  grief.     She  pressed 

him  to  tell  her  why  he  was  sad,  and  was  infoimed  that  Hurpjll  had 

taken  two  thousand  villages.     The  BAnee  had  adopted  Hurpal  as 

her  bracelet-bound  brother,  so  she  caused  her  chariot  to  be  yoked, 

and  set  off  to  demand  of  him  a  bodice.     Hurpal  met  her  at  the  gate 

grlcA  o'^^  mansion,  and  said,  "  Sister  I  for  what  purpose  are  you  come?" 

-j_^She  said  she  had  come  for  a  bodice,  and  he  gave  up  to  her  the  five 

'CT^  hundred  villages  constituting  ffie^isdict  call^  the  BhSL 

^^X      Biburo  Bhoot,  in  assenting  to  HurpSl's  demand  that  he  should  serve 

'   h^  him  when  required,  had  added  the  following  condition — "As  soon  as 

,.-— -"  "  the  tadts  you  set  me  are  performed,  I  shall  devour  you."    Hurp&l 

was,  therefore,  now  compelled  to  devise  means  for  ridding  himself  of 

B&buro— the  Bhoot  declaring  his  intention  of  exacting  the  penal^ 

that  had  been  provided     At  length  Hurp^  ordered  B&buro  to  bring 

a  tall  pole.    The  Bhoot  brought  one  immediately.   HnrpSl  said, ."  Fix 

w«uld  gnot  her  tbe  meaiu  of  leaving  behind  ber  •  chuitihle  bequest,  in  a  dole  of 
bread  to  be  dUtributed  to  all  who  should  apply  for  it  umually  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Aoiiuodation  of  the  Blessfd  ^'irgin  Maiy,  Sir  Rc^er,  her  husband,  readily 
acceded  to  her  reqaeit,  by  promising  the  produce  of  as  much  land  as  she  could  go 
over,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  while  a  certain  brand  or  billet  was  bumioKi 
sappoaing  that,  from  hei  long  inlinnity  (for  the  had  been  bedridden  for  some  yean)^ 
she  would  be  able  to  go  round  a  small  portion  only  of  his  property.  The  venerable 
dame,  however,  ordered  her  attendants  to  convey  her  to  the  comer  of  the  pork, 
where,  being  deposited  on  the  ground,  she  seemed  to  receive  a  renovation  of 
strenctfa,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  uer  aniioua  and  admiring  lord,  who  began  to 
wonder  where  her  pilgrimage  might  end,  she  crawled  ronnd  several  rich  and  goodly 
acrev  The  field  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Lady  Mabella's  extraordinuy  feat 
retains  the  name  of  "Crawls"  to  this  day.  It  is  situated  near  the  enlnnce  of  the 
park,  and  contains  an  ares  ol  23  acres.  Her  task  being  completed,  she  was 
reconveyed  to  her  chamber,  and  summoning  her  family  to  her  bedside  predicted  Its 

Srosperity  while  the  annual  dole  existed,  and  left  ber  malediction  on  any  of  hei 
ctccndants  who  shonld  be  so  mean  or  covetous  as  to  discontinae  or  divert  it,  pro> 
phesying  that  when  such  should  happen  the  old  house  would  fall,  and  the  family 
name  would  become  extinct  from  the  failure  of  belts  male,  and  that  this  would  be 
foretold  by  a  generation  of  seven  ions  bei^  followed  immediately  after  by  a 
generation  of  seven  danghters  and  no  son.  lAe  custom  thus  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries ;  and  the  35lh  of  March  at- 
came  the  annual  festive  day  of  the  family.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  btt 
century  that  the  custom  was  abused  ;  when,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
Tichbome  Dolc^  vagabond*,  gypaies,  and  idlera  of  every  description  Msembled 
from  all  qnarten,  piUering  throughout  the  neichbouriiood  1  and,  at  last,  the  gentry 
and  magutratei  complaining,  it  wa*  disoonttnuad  in  1796,  Singularly  cno^h, 
the  banmct  of  tbt  day  had  aeren  loiu ;  »xA  when  he  was  sncceeded  \n  the  ddttt, 
there  qipearad  a  sencratioa  of  seven  daiu^iten,  and  tbe  apparent  fnUilineitl  of  the 
prophecy  was  com^ded  t?  the  change  oTthe  name  of  the  Ule  barooet  to  OoBg^, 
under  the  will  pf  tut  kititwoman," — IVmcht^er  Qbtmur,  ,-  I 
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"  !t  in  the  gronnd  and  go  on  climbing  up  and  down  it ;  when  that 
"task  is  completed  you  may  devour  me."  Thus  was  HurpSI  relieved 
of  his  cause  for  anxiety.'  ,i    ,.-,, 

The  race  of  Hurp&l  and  the  Shulctee  spread  like  the  brancljes  of  a 
"^  creeper_of  pflTaHica ;  Shedo,  MSngoo,  and  Shekuro  wereTITeir  sons ; 
ina  tneThad  a  daughter,  B4ee  Ooma  Devee.  One  day  the  Shuktee's 
sons  were  playing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  when  an  elephant 
belonging  to  the  king  got  loose ;  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  and 
laid  hold  of  them  (jhdld),  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  JhSld. 

"  Ihave  heard  of  you  asa  warrior  who  conquered  ali  the  demons;  I  have 
"  heard  of  you  as  a  warrior  who  had  a  Shuktee  for  a  Rinee ;  1  have 
"  heard  of  you  as  a  warrior  who  took  possession  of  two  thousand  vil- 
**  lages.  HurpSl  I  great,  with  a  hand  like  Yuma's,  I  behold  your 
"power  daily  increasing.  There  is  no  warrior  upon  earth,  0  I  son  of 
"  Kesur,  equal  to  you. 

"  In  PStree  the  Mukti^o  built  many  a  palace.  The  R9nee  sat  at 
"the  window;  no  one  knew  that  she  was  a  Shuktee.  The  king's 
"  elephant  broke  loose ;  she  saw,  from  a  distance,  the  princes  playing. 
"  Shedo,  Mingoo,  and  Shekuro,  extending  her  hand,  'she  laid  hold 
**  upon ;  she  gave  them  the  title  of  JhSll" 

The  fortress  of  Eedur  is  situated  on  the  south-western  fece  of  the    ( 
range  of  hills  which  connects  the  chains  of  Vindhya  and  ArSwultee.    | 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  table-land,  elevated  to  a  considerable  height   I 
abovetheplains,  and  surrounded  with  eminences,  the  gaps  intervenmg 
between  which  are  artificially  filled  in,  and  strengthened  by  ramparts.    I 
The  town  of  Eedur,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  stone  wall,  / 
irith  circular  bastions,  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  it  is  hardly  per-  / 
ceptible  fiom  even  a  very  short  distance,  being  screened  by  small/ 
rocky  hillocks,  from  which  frown  outworks,  mounted  with  cannon,/ 
and   manned   respectively   by   the  Jet^wuts,  the  Koompiwuts,  th<l 
ChohAns,  or  other  warhke  vassals  of  the  sovereign.  From  the  residence 
<tf  the  Rflthor  princes,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  town,  beside  a  reser- 

I  Compare  the  foUowing  : — Michael  Scott  was,  once  upon  a  time,  much  embar- 
rtuaed  br  a  spirit,  for  whom  he  was  nnder  the  necessit]!  of  finding  constant  emptoy. 
ment  He  commanded  him  Co  build  a  itadd,  or  dam-head,  across  the  Tweed  at 
KdM ;  t(  wM  accofKplUhed  in  one  nisht,  and  still  docs  honoi  to  (he  inremal  archi- 
tect. Michael  DCit  ordered  that  EilOon-hill,  which  was  then  an  anifonn  cone, 
■bottld  be  divided  into  three.  Another  night  was  sufRcieut  to  part  its  summit  into 
the  three  pictnraqDC  peaJts  which  it  now  bean.  At  length  the  enchanter  con- 
qnered  Um  tndelaiigable  demon  bj  employing  him  in  the  hopeless  and  endlcsc 
taskof  nakiogropct  out  of  K*-Mi)d. — Afptmdix  Ig  lAe  La}i »/ lii*  Zait  MituOxl. 
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voir  of  water,  a  steep  and  easily  defensible  pathway  conducts  through 
more  than  one  gateway  and  fortified  work  to  the  plateau  of  the  fortress. 
The  two  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  hill  above  are  crowned  by 
edifices;  that  on  the  left,  a  Hindoo  temple,  which  tradition  knows  as 
the  giianl-room  of  Runmul,  one  of  the  old  Rows  of  Eedur;  that  on 
the  right,  a  small  dome-covered  structure,  called  "  the  Palace  of  the 
mourning  Queen."  The  level  plain  in  front  of  the  town  of  Eedur  was, 
until  lately,  covered  by  a  thick  and  impenetrable  forest  of  stunted 
trees,  which  completed  the  defences  of  the  fortress,  and  assisted  in 
giving  to  it  that  impregnable  character  which  it  bore  of  old,  and  which 
is  attested  by  the  proverbial  saying  used  throughout  Goozerat,  to 
signify  the  successftil  conclusion  of  a  hopeless  undertaking, — 
"  I  hare  captured  Eedur-ffurti." 

Eedur  is  Rrst  known  in  tradition  as  Il-doorg,  the  residence,  in  the 
Dw^pur  Yoc^,  or  third  age,  of  Ailwun,  the  Rlkshus  and  his  brother, 
Watapee.  These  demons  harassed  the  surrounding  country,  which 
the  indulgence  of  their  cannibal  propensities  rendered  desolate;  they 
were  at  last  destroyed  by  Ugust  Reeshee  In  the  Kul  Yoog,  or  irrai 
age,  when  Yoodishteer  was  fresh  in  men's  recollection,  and  Vikrum 
had  not  yet  arisen  to  free  the  world  from  the  load  of  debt,  Venee 
Wuch  RSj  ruled  in  Eedur.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  magical  figure 
of  gold,  which  furnished  him  with  resources  for  constructing  the  for- 
tress on  the  hill  and  its  various  reservoirs.  The  Queen  of  Venee 
Wuch  Rlj  was  a  NSgpootree,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  snake  kings 
of  FatAi,  or  the  infernal  regions.  They  reigned  there  happily  fcff 
many  years,  and  then,  as  the  Story  goes,  suddenly  disappeared.  "  Once 
"  on  a  time  the  Raja  and  the  RSnee  were  seated  together  in  an  oriel 
"  window  of  their  palace  in  Eedur-gurh,  when  the  corpse  of  a  man 
"  who  had  died  in  the  city  was  carried  past,  followed  by  a  mourning 
"  train.  The  R^nee  enquired  the  meaning  of  this  melancholy  pageant, 
"  and  was  informed  by  her  husband  that  the  mourners  lamented  one 
"  who  was  dead.  '  Let  us  not  remain  in  a  place  like  this,  where  men 
"  die,'  said  the  RSnee.  Wuch  Rij  and  his  queen  then  went  to  the 
*■  hill  of  TSrun  Mother,  and  entering  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  dose  bjr 
"  the  spot  where  the  goddess  is  now  worshipped,  they  descended  to 
"  PStAL     Thereafter  the  land  lay  desolate  for  many  years," 

When  Wullubheenugger  fell,  Pooshp&wutee,  one  of  the  queens  of 
Sheeliditya,  was  at  the  shrine  of  UmbK  Bhuw3nee  at  Arisoor,  which 
she  had  visited  for  the  purpose'of  laying  upon  thealtar  of  the  goddess 
a  votive  offering  in  acknowledgment  of  her  expectation  of  oS'spring; 
She  was  on  her  return,  when  Uie  intelligence  arrived  which  blast^ 
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all  her  future  hopes,  by  depriving  her  of  her  lord,  and  robbing  him, 
whom  the  goddess  had  promised  to  her  prayers,  of  his  ancestral  crown. 
She  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  thence  called  "  Goha,"  or  cave-bom.  The  queen  confided 
the  infant  to  a  Brahminee,  and  enjoined  her  to  educate  him  as  one  of 
her  own  caste,  but  to  many  him  to  the  daughter  of  a  RajpooL  She 
then  mounted  the  funeral  pile  to  follow  her  lord.  At  this  period 
Eedur  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bheels.  The  young  Goha,  soon  aban- 
doning his  Brahmin  mother,  frequented  the  forest  in  their  company, 
and  by  his  daring  character  rendered  himself  their  favorite.  The 
Bheels,  in  sport,  having  determined  to  elect  a  king,  the  choice 
fell  upon  Goha,  and  one  of  the  "  children  of  the  forest "  cutting  his 
finger,  applied  the  blood  as  the  teeluk  of  sovereignty  to  his  forehead. 
Thus  Goha,  the  son  of  Sheel&ditya,  became  lord  of  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  Eedur.  His  descendants  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  these 
regions  for  several  generations.  The  Bheels,  at  length,  tired  of  a 
foreign  rule,  assailed  Nagiditya,  the  eighth  prince  of  the  line  of  GohS, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  life,  but  his  infant  son,  BSpjd,  then  only  three 
jrears  old,  was  saved  to  become  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Mewar.' 
After  tiiese  events,  some  Pureehdr  Rajpoots  came  from  Mundowur 
in  Marwar,  and  binding  the  garland  upon  its  gates,  refounded  Eedur, 
where  they  ruled  for  several  generations.  In  the  time  of  Pureeh^r 
Umur  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Kanouj,  Jeychund  Dut^  P^gulo,  was 
performing  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Sun- 
yogeetS.  He  sent  letters  of  invitation  to  all  rajas.  Eedur  was  then 
subject  to  Cheetor,  and  Sumurshee  Riwul  having  been  invited  by  his 
brother-in-law,  PrutheeiSj,  to  accompany  him  to  the  marriage,  sum- 
moned  his  vassal,  Umur  Singh,  to  attend  him.  The  PureehS.r  chief- 
tain, with  his  son  and  a  body  of  five  thousand  hor^,  went  to  Cheetor, 
and  soon  after  they  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  great  battle  in  which 
Prutheeraj  was  defeated  by  the  Mohummedans.  When  the  tale  was 
told  at  Eedur,  many  of  the  RSnees  became  Sutees,  casdng  themselves 
from  a  precipitouschfTtothenorth  of  Eedur,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  Rinecs'  leap,"  or  "  the  hill  of  murders." 

Umur  Singh  had  left  Eedur  in  the  hands  of  a  servant  of  his,  named 

■>  Htthce  Sord,  a  Koqlee.  in  whom  he  had-great  confidence.    H&thee 

'    retained "p^session  of  the  country  until  his  death,  and  was  succeeded 

by  his  SOD,  S&mulyo  Sord,  in  whose  time  the  RAthors  first  appeared 

in  Eedur. 

After  the  death  of  Jeychund  Dul^  P&ngulo,  Seeyojee  Sithor,  who 
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is  reputed  to  have  been  his  son,  left  Kanouj  and  established  himself 
Jn  the  sandy  deserts  of  Marwar.  He  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the 
eider,  Ast&ajee,  succeeded  him ;  Sonungjee  and  Ujjee,  the  two  younger 
sons,  "  considered  that  they  had  better  go  to  some  foreign  country 
"for  their  subsistence,"  They  repaired  to  the  court  of  UnhilwirS, 
whose  sovereign,  probably  Bheem  Dev  II.,  was  their  mother's 
brother.  The  Solunkhee  prince  assigned  to  them  the  fief  of  S^eturd, 
in  the  district  of  Kuree,  Ujjee  RSthor  soon  after  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Chowra  chieftain,  whose  estate  lay  near  L^^varld.  This  connec- 
tion gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
led  him  to  seek  an  establishment  therein ;  soon  afterwards,  therefore, 
he  slew  Bhoj  Raj  Chowra,  and  possessed  himself  of  Dw&rk&  and  of 
the  province  of  OkSmunduL  Ujjee  left  two  sons,  WagSjee  and 
Widheljee,  whose  descendants  are  still  numerous  in  that  country 
under  the  names  of  WijSs  and  W&dhels. 

SSmulyo  Sord  was,  meanwhile,  exciting  the  discontent  of  his  subjects 
U  Eedur  by  his  tyrannical  conducL  The  NSgur  Brahmins  were  at 
that  time  veiy  numerous  in  the  Sord's  dominions,  and  the  leading  man 
of  the  caste  was  also  the  principal  adviser  of  the  sovereign.  Thg 
Br^min  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  whom  the  raja,  happening 
one  day  to  see,  became  enamoured  of,  and  demanded  in  marriage. 
The  minister  knew  that  if  he  ventured  upon  a  direct  re&isal,  S&mulyo 
would  take  his  daughter  away  by  force ;  he  therefore  counterfeited 
acquiescence,  and  merely  begged  for  half^-year's  delay,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  nuptials.  In  the  interval 
he  hoped  to  discover  some  powerfid  chieftain  whom  he  might  call  in 
to  his  aid.  The  Brahmin,  with  this  view,  paid  a  visit  at  Simeturi,  at 
the  court  of  Prince  Sonungjee,  to  whom  he  introduced  himself,  asking 
him  if  he  had  the  courage  to  take  Eedur,  with  its  nine  lakhs  of  revenue. 
Sonungjee  assented.  The  minister,  returning  home,  gave  out  that  he 
was  making  preparations  for  the  marriage,  and  was,  with  the  view  to 
its  celebration,  assembling  his  relations.  By  twos  and  threes,  a  hun- 
dred carriages,  supposed  to  contain  Brahmin  ladies,  conveyed  to  the 
minister's  mansion  the  Marwaree  warriors  and  their  leader,  A  number 
of  Koonbees  were  employed  to  collect  goats  and  supplies  of  liquor. 
The  minista:  at  length  announced  that  his  preparations  were  complete, 
and  sent  to  bid  5&mulyo  Sord  and  his  relations  to  the  feast.  The 
bridegroom's  partjr  arrived,  was  duly  welcomed,  and  freely  supplied 
with  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs.  The  minister  then  ordered  his 
eervants  to  serve  the  second  course:  This  was  the  signal  which  had 
been  agreed  upon.  The  Rajpoots,  therefore,  rush^  forward,  and 
surrounded  the  room  in  whidi  the  revelling  was  held.     The  doors 


were  then  locked,  that  no  one  might  be  allowed  to  escape,  but  a 
party  of  Koolees  from  without  forced  them  open,  and  brought  out 
S^mulyo  Sord.  The  chiefUin  strove  to  cut  his  way  through  his 
enemies,  and  regain  the  fortress,  but  a  number  of  his  followers  were 
slain  on  the  steep  ascent,  and  S&mulyo  himself  fell  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  gate  of  Eedurgurh.  When  Row  Sonungjee  came  up  to 
the  spot  where  the  Sord  chieftain  lay  dying,  Simulyo  raising  himself 
for  the  last  time,  made  the  royal  teeluk  on  the  victorious  Rdthor's 
forehead  with  his  own  blood,  and  begged  him,  with  his  dying  breath, 
to  appoint,  for  the  preservation  of  his  name,  that  each  RAthor  Row^ 
on  mounting  the  royal  cushion  of  Eedur,  should  be  marked  with  the 
teeluk  by  a  Sord,  who  should  draw  blood  for  the  purpose  from  his  own 
right  hand,  and  say,  "  May  the  kingdom  of  Simutyo  Sord  flourish  I " 
Row  Sonungjee  assenting,  Simutyo  soon  breathed  his  last 

The  wife  of  Simulyo,  who  was  pregnant,  fled,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  sacred  to  Muhi  Dev  KhokumSth.  She 
was  there  sheltered  by  the  recluse  who  served  the  temple,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  from  whom  descend  the  Koolees,  of  Surwin,  on  the 
Mewar  frontier,  and  of  Khokur,  in  PuttunwElra. 

The  spots  on  the  ascent  to  Eedurgurh,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Simulyo  and  his  slaughtered 
followers,  are  still  marked  by  the  Hindoos  with  vermillion  on  "  the 
"  darit  fourteenth,"  and  other  days  on  which  Hunoom&n  is  wor- 
shipped ;  and  when  the  descendant  of  Row  Sonungjee  assumes  the 
cushion  of  his  ancestors  in  their  last  retreat  at  Pol,  a  Koolee  of 
Suiwin  is,  to  the  present  day,  employed  to  mark,  with  blood  ' 
upon  his  forehead,  the  royal  teeluk  which  asserts  bis  yet  unsur-  ' 
rendered  title  to  the  domains  of  Simulyo. 

"  The  Gohils,"  says  Colonel  Tod,  "claim,  with  some  pretension, 
"  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  sun."    The  accounts  to  which  we  have  had 
access,  however,  make  them  of  the  race  of  Chundra,  or  the  moon,  r, 
descending  through  ShSleewihun,  the  conqueror  of  Vikrimaditya.   '  ( 
Their  first  residence  was  Joona  Khergurti,  on  the  banks  oflhcXoony 
river,  in  Maiwar,  ten  miles  west  of  Bhalotra.     They  took  it  from  one   » 
of  the  aboriginal  Bheel  chiefs,  named  Kherwo,  and  had  been  in 
possession  of  it  for  twenty  generations,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
the  RAthors.     Their  long  possession  of  this  seat  in  the  "  land  of 
*'  death,"  is  asserted  by  the  title  of  "  Muroo,"  which  their  chieftain 
still  assumes. 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Sejuk,  the  son  of  J&njurshee,  that 
the  Gohils  retired  firom  Marwar.  The  cause  of  their  departure  was 
a  feud  excited  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  the  Dibhees,  by 
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the  RSthor  clan,  under  AstAnjee,  the  son  of  Seeyojee  II.,  then 
making  their  first  settlement  in  the  land  of  Muroo.  "  The  Dibhees," 
says  the  bard,  "behaved  treacherously  to  the  Gohils — treacherously 
"  did  they  seek  to  destroy  Sejuk.  To  a  feast  they  invited  the 
"  Muroo,  intending  to  put  him  to  death.  Clever  was  the  Dibhee's 
"  daughter  ;  she  was  the  Queen  of  Sejuk.  The  virtuous  wife  became 
"  aware  of  the  intentions  of  her  kindred;  yoking  her  chariot  she 
"  went  forth ;  she  came  to  Sejuk's  house,  and  related  to  him  the 
"  whole  niatter.  When  Muroo  set  forth,  he  called  his  good  warriors, 
"  and  acquainted  them  with  the  design ;  they  armed  themselves,  and 
"  attended  him.  To  murder  Sejuk  the  chieftains  assembled ;  he 
"  knew  their  treachery,  and  came  to  meet  them.  Tlie  warriors  struck 
"  at  each  other.  Sejuk  had  been  invited  to  a  feast  Strange  it  was 
"  that  they  should  sUy  each  other.  In  the  hall  the  dishes  remained 
"  filled ;  in  the  hall  the  sword  moved ;  the  chieftains  caused  wounds 
"  in  each  other's  bodies,  gaping  like  the  opened  windows  of  great 
"  mansions.  Jinjurshee's  son,  brandishing  his  dagger,  struck  it  into 
"  the  breast  of  Min.  Fighting  with  the  Dabhees,  as  if  hunting 
"  game,  the  Gohil  finished  his  sport,  and  went  home  joyfully  to  Khcr. 
"  Min  he  sent  to  the  house  of  Yuma."  The  Rithors,  who  had  set 
the  parties  at  enmity,  finding  them  both  weakened  by  the  tosses 
which  their  feud  had  occasioned,  now  stept  in,  and  seized  the  booty 
for  themselves,  expelling  the  belligerent  clans  from  the  land  of  Muroo. 
Hence  the  proverb, — 

"  Dibb«a  left,  and  Cohib  right." 

Sejukjee  assembled  his  clan ;  and,  taking  with  him  his  minister, 
Shd  RajpSl  Umeepai,  and  his  family  priest,  Gungirim  WullubhrSm, 
of  whidi  latter  the  descendants  still  exist  at  Seehore,  set  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune  "in  foreign  lands."  The  image  of  his  god,  Mor- 
leedhur,  and  the  trident  of  his  family,  Khetrap^  (or  L^r),  were 
placed  upon  a  chariot  which  preceded  the  line  of  march ;  for  Mor- 
ieedhur  had  appeared  to  Sejukjee  tn  a  dream,  and  had  informed  him 
that  he  should  halt,  and  found  a  city  upon  the  spot  where  the  chariot 
should  break  down.  When  the  train  arrived  in  the  Punchai  coimtry, 
the  wheel  came  off  the  god's  car.  Sejukjee  halted  upon  the  spot, 
which  is  that  where  the  village  of  S&pur  stands,  and  proceeded  with 
Sha  Rajpil  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  Rl  of  Joonagurh.  The  RA  Kuwit 
and  Koonwur  Khengir  received  them,  and  enquired,  what  had  driven 
them  forth  from  their  own  country.  Sejukjee  answered  that  the 
Kiithors  had  given  the  DSbhees  bad  counsel,  and  "had  excited  them 
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aga'mst  him,  and  that  eventually  Ast&njee  had  expelled  the  D£bhees 
also,  and  had  taken  Khergurh  for  himself.  Ri.  Kuw&t  took  Sejukjee 
into  bis  service,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  SSpur  and  eleven  other 
villages,  vith  a  commission  to  protect  that  part  of  the  country  "against 
"  the  KSnt  Bheels."  At  that  time  the  Kittees  had  not  yet  come  out 
of  P^wur  land,  and  Dhindulpoor,  near  Choteeli,  was  the  frontier 
town  between  the  MSghelas  and  the  lUs  of  Joonagurh. 

Sejukjee  remained  several  days  at  Joonagurh,  and,  while  he  was 
there  the  Koonwur  Kheng^r,  who  was  thirteen  years  old,  went  out 
on  a  huntii^  expedition.  He  came  at  lei^h  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  S&pur,  and,  while  foilowmg  his  sport,  started  a  hare,  which,  when 
pursued,  fled,  and  took  refiige  in  the  Gohil's  encampment.  Khengiir 
demanded  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  but  Sejuk's  brother 
and  nephews  declined,  saying,  that  no  Rajpoot  could  give  up  what 
bad  taken  refuge  under  his  protection.  A  contest  ensued ;  several 
of  the  Koonwur's  followers  were  slain,  and  he  was  himself  made 
prisoner.  One  of  the  Koonwur's  party  escaping  hastened  to  Joona- 
gurh, and  infonned  R4  Kuw&t  of  what  had  happened,  adding,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  Kheng&r  was  alive,  or  whether  he  had  been 
stain.  Sejukjee  was  sitting  in  the  court  at  this  moment ;  he  became 
very  sorrowful,  and  considered  that  he  would  not  now  be  able  to 
retain  the  grant  of  the  villages.  He  rose,  and  making  obeisance,  placed 
the  putta  in  the  Ri's  lap.  KuwSt  asked  why  he  did  so.  Sejuk 
answered,  "  My  followers  have  slain  your  only  Koonwur ;  how  can 
"  I  remain  in  your  territory?"  The  RS  returned  the  grant  to  Sejuk- 
jee, bidding  him  be  of  good  courage.  Sejuk  hastened  to  Silpur,  and 
finding  that  the  Koonwur  was  alive  and  well,  he  made  submission 
to  him,  and,  bringing  his  daughter,  presented  her  to  him  to  be  his 
wife:  The  princess,  whose  name  was  Wilum  Koonwurbi,  was  sent 
with  presents  for  her  bridegroom,  and  a  suitable  wardrobe  for  herself, 
to  Joonagurh ;  and  Sejukjee,  with  the  RJL's  permission,  founded  a 
oew  town  near  Sdpur,  and  called  it  Sejukpoor. 

At  this  time  Sejukjee's  brothers  also  were  settled  at  different 
villages  that  were  assigned  to  them.  Hunoojee  obtained  Bugud; 
Min  Singh,  Titum,  near  Botid  ;  Doodojee,  Toorki;  and  Dep9ljee, 
Pily^ 

Sejukjee  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  RAnjee.  His  younger 
sons,  S&h9je«  and  Sfliungjee,  obtained  the  villages  of  Mindwee 
and  Urteeli,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  families  of  G^eeidhar 
and  lAtte. 

At  this  time,  a  chieftain  named  Ebhul,  or  Ubh^e,  of  the  waio 
'  clan,  held  possession  of  W&Uk-land  and  of  its  capital,  the  town  of 
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WuUeh,  situated  among  the  remains  of  the.ancient  ci^  of  Wul]abhee- 
poor;  he  possessed,  also,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tuiajl.  The 
position  of  the  latter  place  has  been  already  indicated.  It  stands  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shutroonj, 
which  flows  donn  from  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Jains,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  beautiful  and  pyramid-like  hill,  which  the  followers  of  the 
Teeithunkers  regard  as  part  of  the  back-bone  of  Soreth — a  cone  of 
the  range  of  which  Gimir  and  Shutroonjye  aie  the  most  celebrated 
pinnacles.  The  hill  abounds  in  caverns  and  excavations,  chiefly 
situated  on  its  northern  and  western  sides,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween its  hast  and  its  summiL  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a 
rectangular  excavation  of  considerable  size,  the  exterior  face  of  which 
ha^  been  formerly  supported  by  four  square  pillars — all  of  them  now 
removed.  The  architrave  above  them  is  ennched  with  square  facets, 
and  with  a  battlement  of  five  four-centred  arches,  for  which,  as  orna- 
ments, though  apparently  ignorant  of  their  constructive  ^ue,  the 
early  Buddhist  architects  exhibited  a  singular  predilection.'  Tradition 
has,  however,  forgotten  the  connection  between  this  cave  and  the 
sectaries,  who,  when  Sheelilditya  ruled  in  Wullubhee,  filled  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  story,  and  now  assigns  as  its  founder,  Ebhul  the 
Waio.  Another  large  cave,  dose  at  hajrid,  is  dedicated  to  the  Devee 
Khodeedi,  (of  whom  hereafter) ;  while  of  numerous  similar  smaller 
excavations,  some  are  used  as  dwellings  by  wandering  ascetics ;  and 
others,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion,  as  reservoirs  containing  the 
purest  rain  water,  for  whose  conduct  into  them  small  channels  are 
cut  all  over  the  hilL  On  the  summit  stands  a  Jain  temple,  erected 
in  A.D.  1381,  and  on  the  flat  shoulder,  to  the  west,  a  simUar  building 
of  very  modem  date ;  the  ascent  to  both  of  which  is  rendered  easy 
by  steps  formed  of  masonry,  or  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  On 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  the  peak  of  Tul&j^  is  clothed  with 
foliage,  whose  rich  and  varied  coloring  adds  to  the  effect  of  the 
temples,  which,  from  their  rocky  pedestal,  stand  out  white  and 
brilliant  against  the  blue  sky.  The  town,  lying  at  its  feet,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  battlemented  wall,  and  a  dear  rivulet  creeps 
beneath  the  northern  bastions,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
hill,  and  which  unites  a  little  below  the  town  with  the  river  that 
descends  from  P&leetdnl  In  a  small  shrine,  on  the  eastern  face  of 
the  hill,  a  lamp  is  lighted  every  night  in  honor  of  Tiluv  Dyte,  from 
whom  the  hill  derives  its  classic  name  of  TSl  Dwuj  Geeree.  TShiv  was, 
as  tradition  asserts,  the  foe  of  £bhul  Raja,  by  whose  arms  he  was 

'   yide  iUustraticnu  of  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India,  by  Mt.  Fcigiuun,  p.  13. 
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subdued ;  but  though  his  reputed  conqueror  is  now  impotent  and 
well  nigh  foi^tten,  the  Dyte  still  rules,  seated  on  his  rocky  throne  ; 
the  lamp  which  bums  before  his  shrine  must  never  be  extinguished, 
even  in  the  stonniest  night  of  the  monsoon,  though  the  torrents  of 
rain  rudely  wound  the  mountain's  side ;  and  when  the  loose  frag- 
ments of  rock  roll  down  upon  theii  dwellings,  or  pestilence  rages 
among  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Tuldji  repent  of  having  neglected 
the  honor  of  Taiuv  Dyte,  and  drawn  down  upon  themselves  this,  his 
capricious  vengeance. 

In  the  days  of  Ebhul  W^o,  a  merchant  of  the  Jain  &ith  had,  it  is 
said,  filled  so  many  store-houses  with  grain  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realize  the  value.  He  applied,  in  this  strait,  to  bis  gooroo,  (me 
of  the  magic-skilled  Jutees,  who,  writing  a  chaim  on  an  amulet, 
fastened  it  to  the  horn  of  a  black  antelope,  which  he  set  free  to  roam 
in  the  forest  After  this  the  rain  ceased  to  fall ;  £tmine  raged  for 
seven  years ;  the  cattle  perished ;  the  people  fled  to  Malwa ;  and  the 
land  was  desolate.  The  merchant's  grain,  however,  was  soldi  Ebhul 
W31o^  of  all  his  numerous  stud,  had  only  five  hoi^es  left  He  was 
much  distressed.  A  wood-cutter  one  day  came  into  the  court,  and 
said  that  he  had  observed  a  black  antelope  in  the  jungle,  which, 
wherever  it  moved,  carried  verdure  with  it  All  then  pronounced 
that  some  one  must  have  bound  the  rain  with  this  antelope.  The 
raja  and  his  ft^owers  went  into  the  jungle,  they  caught  the  buck,  and, 
un&stening  the  amulet  tied  to  its  horn,  took  out  the  paper,  and  read 
it.  There  was  written  thereon — "  When  this  note  shall  be  dipped 
"  ta  water  then  shall  the  rain  fall."  They  took  water  from  a  bouget, 
and  moistened  the  note.  Torrents  of  rain  began  immediately  to 
lalL  Some  Of  the  followers  of  Ebhul  Wilo  perished  in  the  storm. 
The  raja  himself  rode  a  horse  of  celestial  breed  ;  he  put  it  to  a  gallop, 
and  made  for  a  light  which  he  observed  twinkling  in  the  distance, 
and  which  led  him  to  the  house  of  a  bard  who  hved  in  a  "  Nes,"  or 
collection  of  huts.  The  men  had,  all  of  them,  gone  ofi'  to  Malwa; 
but  the  women  were  left  behind,  and  one  of  them,  named  Syhee, 
the  Nesuree,  took  Ebhul  off  his  horse.  The  king  was  senseless  irom 
the  &tigue  he  had  undei^one ;  but  Syhee  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness by  embracing  him,  and  rubbing  him  with  warm  fomentations. 
Ebhul,  recovering,  asked  Syhee  who  she  was;  she  replied  that  she  was  a 
banl's  wife.  He  informed  her  that  she  had  saved  the  life  of  Ebhul  W&lo, 
and  pressed  her  to  ask  of  him  a  boon.*  She  said,  "When  a  propei 
"opportunity  arrives  I  will  ask  it"  Ebhul  then  returned  home  to  TuUja. 

.  .-      .^  ,.   ..  J-    «  I  GtH>Qlc 

'  LaatXlj  "■bodice."  ^-^ 
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The  CuniDC  disappearing,  the  bard  returned  borne.  He  was  in- 
formed that,  during  his  absence,  his  wife  bad  entertained  a  stranger 
in  bet  house  for  t^ee  days.  The  bard  was  in&amed  with  jealousy ; 
be  began  to  accuse  his  vr^e,  and  threatened  her.  Syhee,  placing  the 
palms  of  her  hands  together,  looked  np  towards  the  sun,  and  prayed, 
saying—"  Sooruj,  Sire  I  If  I  am  guilty,  may  I  be  struck  with  leprosy, 
"  or  else  may  this  bard  I "  Her  husband  became  a  leper,  Syhee, 
satisfied  with  having,  by  this  ordeal,  established  her  innocence,  care- 
fully tended  him,  and  carried  him  to  TuUjS,  to  the  gate  of  Ebhul 
Raja.  She  be^ed  the  dooikeeper  to  inform  Ebhul  that  his  sister, 
Syhee,  the  Nesuree,  had  come  to  ask  for  her  bodice.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  message  Ebhul  was  seated  with  his  son,  Ano,  at  dinner ; 
he  rose  immediately,  and  coming  to  the  doOT,  greeted  the  Nesuree, 
and  asked  her  what  she  desired.  She  said,  "  My  husband  has  become 
"  leprous  ;  but  if  he  be  bathed  in  the  blood  of  a  man  who  possesses 
"  the  thiity-two  marks  of  virtue,  he  will  recover."  Ebhul  enquiring 
where  such  a  man  was  to  be  found,  was  told  that  his  son,  Ano,  was 
such.  The  Waio  returned  sorrowftiUy  into  his  private  apartments. 
The  Rlnee  asked  who  had  arrived,  and  what  was  the  intelligence 
which  caused  him  so  much  distress.  Ebhul  said,  "A  bard's  wife,  to 
"  whom  I  made  a  promise,  has  come  to  demand  its  fulfilment,  and 
"asks  forAno's  life."  Hearing  this,  Ano  quickly  answered,  "She 
"  says  well,  our  names  will  live  and  be  renowned."  The  Kinee  also 
assented,  and  was  pleased— thinking  that  men  would  say  of  her, 
"  Such  a  jewel  could  have  ripened  only  in  the  womb  of  such  a 
"  mother."  At  length  Ebhul,  detennining  to  perfonn  his  promise, 
slew  Ano,  and  washed  the  bard  in  his  blood,  upon  which  the  leprosy 
immediately  disappeared.  By  the  favour  of  Y(^  M&y^  the  bard's 
wife  was  enabled  to  restore  Aiio  to  life ;  but  the  devotion  of  himself 
and  of  his  father  still  survives  in  verse— 

"  The  giTef  of  his  heail, 

"  Or  (he  headsman  should  we  pi«ue7 

"  Men  of  Soreth  [  cnnsicler, 

"  or  the  two  WiloB  which  wu  greater?" 

In  the  time  of  Ebhul  there  lived  at  WuUeh  a  Chfirun,  or  bard, 
named  Mimureeo,  of  the  Mid  sect,  who  had  seven  daughters  suspected 
of  being  Shuktees,  and  of  sucking  the  blood  of  live  buffaloes  and 
calves.  Ebhul  W^lo  on  this  account  sent  for  their  father,  and  ordered 
their  expulsion  from  the  city.  Mimureeo  called  his  daughters,  and 
said  to  them,  "You  are  Shuktees,  no  one  will  many  you,  and  the 
"  Raja  orders  that  you  should  iefoit  hence."    The  seven  sisters  pre- 
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pared  to  obey,  and  at  staiting  agreed  among  themselves  that  vhen- 
ever  the  temple  of  any  of  them  should  be  found  in  a  village,  the 
otba  sisters  should  leave  the  place,  and  proceed  onwards.  The 
eldest  of  the  sisters  was  lame,  and  hence  named  Khodedtr.  The 
others  preceded  her,  and  she  limped  after  them,  but  to  whatever 
village  the^came  they  found  shrines  already  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Khodeeir  Devee,  so  powerliil  was  her  name.    ' 

Temples  of  Khodeeii  Mfit&  are  still  numerous  in  every  part  of' 
Goozerat ;  vows  are  made,  and  offerings  of  bufialoes  and  calves  pre- 
sented to  her.  She  has  many  "  Bhoowos,"  *  and  numbers  the  chief 
of  the  Gohils  among  her  most  devoted  worshippers.  Her  sister, 
Awud,  has  a  temple  at  Mtochee,  in  KAteewar,  and  the  other  sisters 
are  amilarly  wtH^ipped. 

There  were  formerly  a  thousand  houses  of  W&lum  Bi^mins  in 
Wulleh.  They  were  the  family  priests  of  the  Kyeusth  caste,  and  had 
the  care  of  the  shrine  of  Wyejnith  Muha  Dev,  On  the  marriage  of 
a  Kyeusth  maiden  the  W^um  Brahmins  exacted  a  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred rupees,  so  that  many  maidens,  though  they  had  attained  the  age 
(€  thirty  years  even,  remained  unmarried  in  consequence  of  their 
parents'  inability  to  satisfy  the  Brahmins'  demands.  At  length  the 
idtole  Kyeusth  caste  ceased  to  celebrate  any  marriage,  hoping  thus 
to  compel  the  Brahmins  to  abate  their  claims.  The  priests,  however, 
met  this  step  by  threatening  that  they  would  peifonn  trilgt,  and 
inflict  injuries  upon  themselves,  of  which  the  guilt  should  fall  upon 
the  Kyeusths.  These,  as  a  last  resource,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  raja.  Ebhul  WSlo  had  been  taught  that  the  giver  of  a  bride- 
gift  acquired  as  much  virtue-wealth  as  the  performer  of  a  horse- 
sacrifice.  He  caused  the  astrologers  to  search  for  a  fortunate  day, 
and  declared  that  all  the  maidens  should  then  be  married,  and  that 
he  would  himself  bear  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred  The 
Brahmins,  however,  refused  to  officiate  unless  their  demands  were 
satisfied  beforehand  j  upon  which,  Ebhul,  finding  the  power  of  these 
I»iests  to  be  too  great  at  Wulleh,  caused  all  the  maidens  to  be  removed 
to  Tul&jJl,  where  their  marriages  were  celebrated  by  Brahmins  of 
other  places.  The  Kyeusths  having  thus  effected  their  purpose  re- 
turned to  Wulleh,  but  the  W^um  Brahmins  immediately  repeated 
their  demands  as  if  the  marriages  had  been  performed  by  themselves, 
and  resorted  to  tr^i  and  other  means  of  compulsion.  The  raja  then 
called  all  the  priests  together,  and  held  a  coundl,  with  a  view  of 
settling  the  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  but  the  Brahmins  were 

■  For  a  dodiption  of  the  Bhoowot,  tee  Conclanaa.         ''s''^ 
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much  enraged,  and  allowed  themselves  to  speak,  eveo  of  the  ^ing, 
improper  words.  Ebhul  Wilo  was  very  angry ;  he  stood  aloof  while 
a  number  of  Bheels,  employed  by  the  Kyeusths,  attacked  the  priests, 
and  committed  many  Brahmin  murdeis.  The  priests  who  survived, 
carrying  their  &milies  with  them,  retired  from  Wulleh,  binding  them- 
selves by  an  oath  that  none  of  their  race  should  ever  after  dwdl  in 
that  town,  or  accept  the  office  of  &mily  priest  to  any  of  the  Kyeusth 
caste.  Travelling  towards  Goozerat,  the  Brahmins  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dhundhooka,  where  Dhun  Mair,  the  Koolee,  ruled.  He, 
having  no  son,  presented  his  property,  as  Krishn-gifl,  to  the  Brahmins. 
Four  hundred  of  them  settled  at  Dhundhooka ;  others,  who  refused 
the  raja's  gift,  passed  on  into  Goozcrat,  and  took  up  their  residence 
at  WSso,  SojeeturS,  and  other  towns.  To  those  who  remained,  the 
raja  granted  the  office  of  family  priests  to  the  Kshutrees  and  Valshyas 
of  Dhundhooka,  and,  though  Modh  Brahmins  from  other  places 
came  thither  to  act  as  family  priests  to  the  Modh  WineeSs,  this  was 
not  permitted,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  Wilum  Brahmins  are 
the  priests  of  all  castes  in  Dhundhooka. 

Rftnjee  Gohil  had  meanwhile  founded  a  town  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Gomi  and  BhiLdur  rivers,  no  great  distance  from  Dhundhooka, 
and  had  given  to  it  the  name  of  Sinpoor.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  powerfiil  Mairs,  and  to  conciliate  them,  married  a  daughter 
of  Dhun  Mair,  their  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  acquired 
the  village  of  Khus,  and  whose  descendants  still  exist  under  the  name 
of  Khusheeo  Koolees.* 

Under  pretence  of  avenging  his  oppression  of  the  Brahmins, 
Rinjee  Gohil  and  Dhun  Mair  combined  to  attack  Ebhul,  the  W&lo. 
The  Gohil  led  two  thousand  Rajpoots,  and  five  thousand  Mairs 
followed  their  chieftain.  It  was,  as  some  say,  while  Ebhul,  according 
to  his  daily  practice,  worshipped  the  morning  sun,  that  his  enemies 
attacked  him,  and  that,  as  he  refused  to  leave  his  devotions,  he  was 
slain  ;  but  others  assert  that  be  fell,  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  on 
the  held  of  battle,  and  that  he  was  deserted  by  N&riyun,  whom,  when 
he  went  forth,  he  had  entreated  to  remain  unmoved  until  he  should 
return  victorious,  Hence,  his  monumental  stone,  which  still  stands 
among  the  ruins  of  WuUubhee,  is  believed  to  avert  its  fijce  from  the 
deity  which  had  betrayed  him,  turning  to  the  west  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  moving  gradually  to  the  east  unUl  the  time  of  the  setting  sun. 


>  Another  accoonl  mdcei  th«  Khnsheco  Koolea  to  desoetxl  from  the  it ^. 

of  Veeihojee,  on«  ct  the  brother)  or  Scjakjec  Gohil,  with  the  (kughler  of  >  Hur 
Kootee  oS  the  Dhundhooka  ramily. 
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TTie  acts  of  Ebhul  W^o  are  thus  done  into  verse  by  M&mureeo, 
the  &ther  of  KhodeeSr : — 

"  First,  I  hroDgbC  bMk  the  deputed  nln, 

"  Tbe  fear  of  a  terrible  famine  allaying ; 

"  Next,  I  cured  the  l^>er'a  paim, 

"  Releasing  Neiuree  S«hee  bum  the  rarse. 

"  Ado's  h^  I  pve— I  who  va  called  Ebhul  I 

"  A  band  of  maidens  in  one  daj  I  gare  in  maniage — 

"  I,  the  WSIo,  victorious  among  those  who  keep  Uicit  word  1 

"  TulSil,  the  omament  of  my  royal  diadem  ; 

"  Wulleh,  my  royal  seat,  a  diadem  amoog  thrones. 

"  A  SOD  of  the  sun,  my  father  Soomjee  ; 

"  An  cicean  of  gifts  ;  of  Hindoos  tbe  boundarj  ; 

"  Waster  of  founded  dties,  builder  of  cities  in  the  waste  ; 

"  A  Malwa  to  the  poor,  a  laja  like  Dhurum." 

Dhun  Mair  resigned  to  his  son-in-law  their  joint  conquest  of  W&lSk- 
land ;  and  RAnjee  Gohil  removed  his  royal  seat  to  WuUeh,  and  leigned 
there  undt  his  death. 

RSnjee  Gohil  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mokher9jee,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  line,  and  the  first  who  bore  the  far-famed  title  of 
"  King  of  Penimbh."  The  earliest  achievement  of  Mokher&jee 
Gohil  was  his  taking  up  a  strong  position  in  the  Khotcurft  hills,  which 
extend  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  between  its  waters 
and  the  mount  of  P^ectSni.  From  thence  he  made  attacks  upon 
different  points  on  all  sides,  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  "  When,  in  the  caves  of  Khokuri,  the  lion  roared, 
"  the  dwellers  in  Vindyichul  abandoned  their  food,  O !  Mokehrft." 
He  possessed  himself  of  Oomrdli  and  Bheemurfid,  Modulgurh  and 
Mcethee&loo ;  but  his  most  important  conquests  were  those  of  Gogo 


Gh<%h&,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  Gogo,  is  at  present  a  neat  and 
thriving  seaport  town,  containing  upwards  of  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  possessing  the  best  roadstead  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  Its 
seamen,  c^led  Gh<^hSrees,  partly  of  the  Mohummedan  faith,  and 
partly  Koolee,  or  Hindoo,  the  descendants  of  tbe  navigators  fostered 
by  the  kings  of  Unhilwiri,  and  to  whom  an  entire  square  in  that  city 
was  assigned,  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation,  and  form  the 
best  and  most  trusted  portion  of  every  Indian  crew  that  sails  the  sea 
under  the  flag  of  England.  Modem  alterations  have  left  in  Gogo 
few  remains  of  the  times  of  MokheiS,  the  GohiL  On  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  town,  and  outside  the  circuit  of  the  present  walls,  may, 
however,  be  observed  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  The  towers 
may  still  be  traced  by  large  heaps  of  earth  denuded  of  their  mason- 
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work,  except  where  it  is  in  some  pUces  grasped  by  the  peepul-tree's 
tenacious  roots.  The  situation  was  admirably  selected  for  defensive 
purposes,  bein^  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  gulf  and  the  island  of  Penimbh,  or  Peerum, 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Khokuri  hills.     It  is  also  well  supplied  with  the  purest 

The  islet  of  Feenim  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Gohilw&rt  by  a 
channel  about  three  miles  wide,  and,  in  the  centre,  about  sixty  iathonis 
deep— the  outlet  by  which  the  river  of  Wuliubhee  makes  its  escape 
seawards.  The  belief  that  the  island  was  once  connected  with  the 
mainland  ts  veiy  prevalent,  and  may  have  cviginsted  in  the  existence 
of  numerous  and  intricate  ree&  which  the  ebb  of  the  tide  discloses, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  port  of  Gogo.  Neither  history  nor 
natural  science  has  yet  found  means  for  adequately  explaining  the 
many  and  extraordinary  changes  which  have  been  enacted  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  the  formation  of  Peerum,  and 
the  destruction  of  Wuliubhee,  connected  as  they  probably  are,  in  the 
most  intimate  manno',  remain  confessedly  mysteries.  Tht  island  is 
almost  covered  by  a  continuous  range  of  sand-hills,  resting  on  a  scanty 
bed  of  black  soil  These  hiUocks  form  a  barrier  against  the  sea,  along 
the  whole  of  the  western  face  of  the  island,  and  are  continually  aug- 
mented by  the  drift  occasioned,  in  the  £air  season,  by  the  prevalent 
winds ;  but  the  eastern  side  is  c(»npaiatively  free  from  sand,  and  its 
soil  affords  a  scanty  subsistence  to  its  few  and  tempoiaiy  occupants. 
The  asclepias,  which  covo^  the  summits  of  the  sand-hills,  a  few  limb 
trees,  whose  flattened  tops  serve  the  inhabitants  as  storehouses  for 
their  straw,  some  stunted  bushes,  and  a  grove  of  mangroves  on  the 
eastern  shore,  are  all  that  Peerum  has  to  boast  of  foliage.  The  swell 
during  the  south-west  monsoon  is  particularly  heavy  on  this  coast,  and 
the  dangerous  effects  of  its  strong  tides  are  nowhere,  perhaps,  so 
pDweriutly  felt  as  in  the  channel  of  Peerum.  The  first  rush  of  the 
s[»ing  tide  is  irresistible  in  its  force,  and  affords  a  scene  which  only 
the  eye-witness  can  fully  realize.  A  perpendicular  wall  of  water,  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  extending  across  the  gulf  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  approaches  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  in  speed,  and 
with  an  alarming  noise,  carrying  certain  destruction  to  the  mariner 
whose  ignorance  or  fool-hardiness  leads  him  to  neglect  its  warning 
voice.'    Boats  passing  from  the  port  of  Gogo  to  Peerum,  stand  out 

I  firir  Fortxs'i  Orienlil  Memoin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  an  ;  tee  alio  the  pipcn  "On 
"tbeliUndof  Perim,"lB  the  Gr«  voluiM  of  the  Jounwl  of  the  Bonbay Brunch 
of  the  Rojal  AiiUiG  Society. 
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as  if  with  the  intention  of  ciossii^  to  Dehej-b&r^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nerbudda,  lest  the  strength  of  the  current  should  cany  them  into 
the  strait.  They  are  exposed  to  an  uneasy  chopping  sea,  which  fre- 
quently breslu  over  them,  and  are  obliged  carefully  to  avoid  the 
sunken  reefs  over  which  the  water  boils  up  into  little  conical  waves. 
The  landing  is  usually  effected  upon  a  sandy  beach  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  below  a  bank  upon  which  a.  white  flag  points  out  a 
spot,  marked  by  a  p^eeyo,  dedicated  to  MokherSjee  GotiiL  The 
remains  of  the  fortress  of  Feerum  may  still  be  traced,  occupying 
neariy  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  stretching  across  its  entire  br^idth. 
A  few  basdoos,  and  the  site  of  a  gateway  on  the  western  side,  may  be 
clearly  distinguished ;  and  one  of  the  entrances  was  formerly  orna- 
mented by  two  monolithe  elephants,  with  their  pedestals  cut  out  of  a 
stratum  of  the  conglomerate  rock,  which  has  been  so  great  a  subject 
o£  into'est  from  the  fossil  remains  it  has  preserved.  Within  the  en- 
closure of  the  old  castle,  the  remains  of  a  tank  and  well  are  visible ; 
broken  pieces  of  Hindoo  sculpture  strew  the  ground ;  and  a  hamlet, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  huts,  occupies  nearly  the  centre.  At  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  fortress  is  an  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
formerly,  probably,  the  site  of  the  citadel,  but  now  occupiol  by  a 
lighthouse,  from  this  point  the  value  of  Peerum,  as  the  stronghold 
of  a  maritime  or  piratical  power  of  former  days,  may  be  vividly  per- 
ceived On  the  one  side  is  seen  the  coast  of  GohilwirS,  the  port  of 
Gogo,  and  many  villages  nestling  among  groves  of  trees,  with  the 
whole  of  the  country  sloping  upwards  towards  the  Khokurd  hills ;  on 
the  other  side  may  be  clearly  distinguished  the  mouths  of  the  Ner- 
budda  and  <^  the  Tunkireea  river ;  while,  north  and  south,  the  eye 
sweeps  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  so  completely,  that  of  all 
that  pass  from  ocean  to  the  ports  of  wealthy  Goozerat,  no  white  sail 
by  day,  ncv  glimmering  lantoo  by  night,  can  escape  the  glance  of  the 
watchman  of  Feerum. 

Id  these  positions  Mokher&jee  Gobil  at  length  established  himself 
"  Rfin's  son,  the  powerfiil,  the  raja  of  rajas,  built  a  new  city  for  his 
"  residence.  On  a  hill  he  constructed  a  strong  fortress ;  the  waves 
"  of  the  sea  washed  it  on  all  sides.  He  made  it  &mous  under  the 
"  name  of  Perumbh,  did  the  lord  of  earth,  seizing  the  kingdom  of 
"  the  Koolees.  The  Bare4  was  then  the  lord  of  it— of  both  Ghogha 
"  and  Perumbh.  Both  Perumbh  and  Ghoghi  took  MokheriL ;  seven 
"  hundred  mariners  he  put  to  the  sword ;  he  slew  all  the  Koolees. 
"  Subduing  the  two  cities,  he  made  splendid  the  throne  of  Perumbh, 
"  did  this  great  practiser  of  austerities  in  former  birth,  this  chief  of 
"  great  fbrtune.    At  Fenimbh  he  kept  many  a  ship,  for  the  roods  to 
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"  many  countries  lay  there ;  many  a  vessel  did  he  plunder;  in  every 
"  poit  he  was  an  object  of  terror.  From  all  that  sailed  he  exacted 
"  tribute,  did  the  raja  seated  on  the  throne  of  Perumbh.  The  image 
"  of  Hunoomin  he  wore  upon  his  armlet,  the  figure  of  Oleeki  was 
"  impressed  upon  the  hand  of  Mokheri." 

The  exactions  and  piracies  of  the  King  of  Peemm  at  length  drew 
upon  him  the  weight  of  the  imperial  arms.  His  enemy  is  described 
in  Hindoo  tradition  simply  as  Toghluk  Shah ;  but  though  the  Mo- 
hummedan  historians  mention  nothing  of  the  fall  of  Peerum,  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  identifying  this  Moslem  leader  with  the  princet 
the  outline  of  whose  story,  as  iar  as  it  affects  Goozerat,  we  have  just 
related, — Mohummed,  the  son  of  Ghei&s-ood^een. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  while  employed  in  restoring  order  to  this  part  of 
his  dominions  that  Mohummed  Toghluk  Shah  turned  his  arms  against 
Mokherajee  Gohil,  The  immediate  cause  a<isigned  by  Hindoo  legend 
is  the  ill-treatment  of  a  merchant  of  Delhi,  who  brought  fourteen 
vessels  laden  with  gold-dust  to  Peerum,  which  Mokherajee  plundered, 
though  he  had  promised  to  protect  them,  and  given  the  God  of  the 
Sea  as  his  security.    (  />  "LIT  ^ 

"  Much  troops  of  Ghuznee/  came  against  Perumbh  and  Ghoghi ; 
"  the  kettle-drums  and  horns  sounded;  it  seemed  as  if  ocean  had 
"  deserted  his  bounds.  Many  Mohummedans  of  different  races  were 
"  there — foot  soldiers,  horse,  and  elephants.  With  the  ocean-lord  to 
"  fight,  they  pitched  their  tents  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  The  Gohil 
"  alone  in  his  den  at  Perumbh  roared  like  a  lion.  His  austerities  had 
"  been  great,  so  he  feared  not  a  whit.  The  armies  prepared,  the 
"  arrows  flew  into  the  sky,  but  no  blow  struck  the  city  of  Mokherft. 
"  Many  days  fought  the  Toghluk  Shah  with  treacherous  artifices,  but 
"  a  lakh  of  attempts  fidled ;  the  shah  was  tired  with  his  labors ;  in  the 
"  water  of  the  ocean  his  sight  foiled  to  reach ;  but  Mokheifi  grasping 
"  his  sword  in  his  hand,  maintained  the  honor  of  rajas." 

The  enemy  could  not  reach  Mokheri  at  Peemm,  being  unable  to 
pass  the  strait,  though  the  aggrieved  merchant  fasted,  and  adjured 
-  the  God  of  Ocean,  who  had  become  security  to  him,  to  withdraw  his 
waters,  and  leave  a  passage  for  the  Moslem  army.  Mohummed  Shah 
then  drew  off  his  troops,  hoping  to  entice  the  Gohil  firom  his  im- 
pregnable position,  a  stratagem  which  the  Moslem  often  practised, 
and  to  which  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  as  often  succumbed. 

"  Between  Ghoghi  and  Goondec  the  Mohummedans  frightened 
"  remained.  Then  considered  the  raja, '  death  must  come  some  day 
"  without  doubt.'  Ascending  a  ship,  he  came  in  the  night  from 
"  Perumbh  to  Ghoghi ;  he  prepared  to  fight ;  taking  in  his  hand  his 
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"  sword,  he  bound  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  dying.  Causing  the 
"  gate  to  be  thrown  open,  the  high-minded  one  led  his  army  out, 
"  giving  his  soldiers  encouragemenL  Mokherft,  the  Muroo,  attacked 
"  the  padishah's  anny ;  he  trampled  the  Mofaummedans  in  the  mud. 
"The  pipe  and  the  hom  sounded;  standards  fluttered  in  the  air; 
"  streams  of  blood  flowed.  The  watriors  of  both  armies  mingling 
"  together,  the  sister's  son  of  the  padishah  who  led  the  Yuwuns  was 
"  perceived  by  Mokherft;  he  stmck  him  from  his  elephant  down  to 
"  the  ground.  When  Mokherft  Gohil  began  to  strike,  the  Mohuin- 
"  medans  thought  of  Allah.  On  the  Usoot's  anuy  his  blows  rained  ; 
**  half  of  Toghluk's  soldiers  did  the  son  of  Rln  ^ay  with  the  sword. 
"  The  enemas  anay,  torn  by  the  sword  of  the  king,  seemed  like  a 
"  mountain  which  the  lightning  had  riven.  Then  MokherS  fell,  he 
"  fell  at  the  gate  of  Ghogh^  The  trunk  of  his  body  rushed  on, 
"  brandishing  a  sword ;  from  the  head  which  fell  to  the  ground  issued 
"  the  cry,  '  Kill !  kill ! '  The  army  of  the  enemy  fled  in  a  body, 
"  many  of  the  Yuwuns  fell.  The  padishah  himself  escaped  with 
"  difficulty.  A  charmed  string,  blue  in  color,  they  laid  on  the  ground ; 
"  then  ftll  the  trunk,  then  ceased  the  sword  to  move.  The  other 
"  warriors  then  turned  back.  Perumbh's  lord  felt  on  the  earth, 
"  havii^  performed  to  the  fiill  all  his  vows.  Sejuk's  grandson  was 
"  proved  to  be  of  the  race  of  Devs ;  his  life  was  swallowed  up  in 
"  life,  while  the  army  of  the  padishah  cried  as  it  fled,  '  Well  done, 
"  Hindoo  1  wdl  done,  Hindoo  I ' " 

The  fortress  of  Feerum  was  destroyed  by  the  Mohummedans  upon 
the  death  of  its  founder,  and  was  never  afterwards  restored.  Its  as- 
sociation with  his  name  is,  however,  still  freshly  preserved.  The 
Hindoos  delight  to  place  a  few  grains  of  opium,  under  the  name  of 
a  cop  of  Kusoomba,  on  the  monumental  stone  erected  to  his  honor, 
and  the  mariners  who  sail  past  the  island  of  Peerum  seldom  neglect 
to  cast  an  ofiiering  of  food  into  the  sea  to  propitiate  the  shade  of 
Ht^tboljee  Gohil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IIOOZUFFKR   SHAH    I. — SKAK   AHUED    I. 

Woorarm  KhAn,  immediately  on  his  accession,  undertook  the  task 
of  redndng  the  Hindoo  chiefs  to  the  position  of  tributaries,  and  his 
first  expedition  of  this  nature  was  directed  against  Eedur. 
Kiiw  Sonungjee  had  been  succeeded,  in  their  turns,  by   Emuljee, 
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Dhuwulmuljee,  LoonkSiojee,  and  Burhutjee,  of  whom  nothing  ii 
recorded,  except  the  renurk,  that  "  until  the  time  of  Row  Burhutjee, 
"  the  kingdom  was  neither  increased  nor  diminished."  Runmul,  the 
son  of  Burhutjee,  is  better  known.  He  it  is  whose  guard-room  is 
pointed  out,  overtopping  the  fortress  of  Eedurgurh;  end  by  him, 
and  the  eleven  Runrauls  who  attended  him,  the  bard  is  supplied  with 
many  a  theme  for  romantic  stoiy.  "  Row  Runmul  took  from  a  Yiduv 
"  family  the  country  called  the  BhSgur,  between  Eedur  and  Mewar, 
"  the  capital  of  which,  Jhirud-gurh,  he  made  for  some  time  his  resi- 
"  dence.  From  thence  he  removed  to  F^owrS..  Runmul  gave  the 
"  BhSgur  to  a  puttAwut,  or  feudal  vassal,  of  the  Solunkhec  blood ;  he 
"  received  also  a  chief  of  the  Sonuggera  Choh&ns  who  came  to  Eedur 
"  from  JhSlor,  having  been  despoiled  by  the  Mohummedans ;  to  him 
"  the  Row  assigned  the  putti,  or  fie^  of  Jot&  Meerpoor.  This  Cho- 
"  h&n  family  for  some  time  intermanied  with  that  of  the  Row ;  but 
"  after  a  time  they  connected  themselves  with  Bhecl  women,  and 
"  became  outcaste&" 

"  In  the  year  a.d.  1393,"  says  Ferishta,  "the  Rayof  Eedur  having 
"  reftised  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,  Moozuffer  Khdn  marched  to 
"  enforce  it  Several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  the  new  governor 
"  was  generally  victorious,  until  he  arrived  before  the  town  of  Eedur, 
"  which  he  closely  invested.  The  siege  being  protracted,  the  garrison 
"  became  so  distressed  for  provisions,  that  it  is  said  they  consumed 
"  cats  and  dogs — not  before  these  animals  had  begun  to  feed  upon 
"  each  other.  The  Ray,  at  length,  sent  out  his  son  to  prostrate  him- 
"  self  before  Moozuffer  Kh&n,  and  to  beg  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants ; 
"  a  boon  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  quantity 
"  of  jewels,  and  a  large  sum  in  specie." 

Moozuffer  Kh&n  was  next  engaged  in  vindicating  the  right  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Goozerat — a  right  dating,  probably,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Sidh  Rij — to  the  districts  of  Sultanf>oor  and  NundoorbSr, 
in  Candeish,  now  attempted  to  be  occupied  by  Adil  KMn.  On  hii 
return  to  his  capital,  he  learnt  that  the  Ray  of  Jehrend,  in  the  western 
Futtun  district,  "an  idolater,"  had  refused  allegiance  to  the  Mohum- 
medan  authority.  Moozuffur  Khin  accordingly  marched  against  this 
chief,  from  whom  he  exacted  tribute  He  dien  proceeded  to  SoiD- 
nith,  and  once  more  overthrowing  the  Hindoo  temples,  converted 
them  into  mosques.  The  Governor  of  Goozerat  next  marched  to 
Mundul^rh,  which  was  surrendered  to  him ;  he  then  visited  Ujmeer 
to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  a  Mohummedan  saint ;  and  he 
returned  home  b^  Julw^  where  h«  destroyed  the  temples,  and 
exacted  contribubona. 

Id  I.D.   1398,  we  find  him  engaged  in  anotfaei  attack  on  Row 
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Kunmul,  of  Eedur,  who  was  obliged,  as  on  the  fonner  occasion,  to 
purchase  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  terrilic  inroad 
of  Teimoor  having  just  occuired,  the  court  of  Dehli  was  now  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  and  many  rivals  were  contending  for 
the  crown.  Moozufier  Khin  and  his  son  appear  to  have  advanced 
pretensions  to  the  imperial  throne;  but  these  were  not  pushed  to 
extremity,  and  the  Governor  of  Goozerat  contented  himself  with 
assuming  royal  state  in  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  already  the  real 
sovereign.  It  was  about  this  tinoe  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Moozuffer  Shah ;  struck  coin  in  his 
new  name  of  royalty;  and  caused  it  also  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Kbootba,  or  public  prayers. 

In  A.I).  1401,  Moozi^er  Shah  again  marched  to  levy  the  tribute  of 
Eedur;  but  Row  Runmul  fled  to  Veesulnu^er,  leaving  the  king  to 
occupy  his  capital  Next  year  the  shah  gained  a  bloody  victory,  at 
Somnath,  over  a  Hindoo  prince,  then  apparently  residing  at  Diu. 
The  place  was  surrendered  after  the  battle,  and  its  prince  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

The  last  achievement  of  Moozuffer  Shah  was  an  invasion  of  Malwa, 
where  he  engaged  Hooshung,  its  ruler,  near  DhSr,  defeated  him,  and 
took  him  prisoner.     He  died  on  the  37th  July,  a.d.  141  i. 

Moozuffer  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Ahmed  Kh&n; 
but  Feroze  KhSn,  the  cousin  of  that  prince,  disputed  his  title,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  Broach,  by  an  anny  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  men,  encamped  on  the  Nerbudda.  The  rebellion 
was,  for  the  present,  easily  extinguished ;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  "  who 
"  had  always  profe^ed  himself  extremely  partial  to  the  air  and 
"  situation  of  the  town  of  Yess&wul  (AshJlwul),  situated  on  the  banks 
"  of  the  SSbhermutee,"  inaugurated  his  reign  by  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  city,  of  which  Yess^wul  formed  a  suburb,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Kings  of  Goozerat ;  receiving, 
from  its  founder,  the  name  of  Ahniedabad  (a.d.  i4ri). 

In  the  latter  end  o[  the  same  year,  however,  Feroze  Khin  i^in 
set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  among  whom  he  raised  his  standard  at  Moris^  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Row  Runmul,  of  Eedur,  with  five  or  six  thousand  horse, 
and  their  complement  of  foot  soldiers.  On  the  approach  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  a  garrison  was  left  in  Moidsi,  and  Feroze  Khdn  and  the  Row 
letireid  to  Rungpoor,  a  town  ten  miles  further  off.  Here  they  were 
besieged  by  the  shah,  and,  the  town  being  at  length  carried  by  storm, 
were  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hills.  It  is  said  that  soon 
after  Row  Ruamul  and  Feroze  Khiln  had  some  disagreement,  upon 
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which  the  Rithor  chief  seized  the  hones,  elephants,  and  other  effects 
of  his  late  ally,  and  sought,  by  delivering  them  up,  to  conciliate  the 
favor  of  the  shah. 

Ahmed  Shah  was  now  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sultan  Hooshung,  of 
Malwa,  who  supported  the  faction  opposed  to  his  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  shah  was  successful,  and  his  enemies  were  dispersed 
One  of  them  took  refuge  with  the  Rfi  of  Soreth,  at  Gim&r,  and  the 
attention  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  thus  directed  to  that  Hindoo  principality. 

The  country  of  Soreth  has  always  been  one  full  of  attraction  for 
the  Hindoo ;  it  is  to  him  an  earthly  paradise,  a  land  of  clear  rivers, 
of  well-bred  horses,  of  lovely  women,— it  is  more,  it  is  a  holy  land, 
to  the  Jain  the  land  of  Adeenith  and  Urisht  Nemee,  to  the  orthodox 
Hindoo  thecountry  of  Muha  DevandShree  Krisha  The  follower  of 
the  Teerthunlcers  turns  his  pilgrim-thoughts  towards  the  holy  mountains 
ofGirnarandShutroonjye;  the  servant  of  Vishnoo  thinks  of  Soreth  as 
each  morning  he  places  on  hia  forehead  the  teeluk  of  Gopee  Chun- 
dun  ;  the  worshipper  of  Shiva  sounds  with  a  conch-shell  of  Soretb 
the  praises  of  the  victorious  Shunkur;'  while  the  Rajpoot  and  the 
bard  extol  the  gallantry  of  RSl  Khengir,  or  lament  the  fate  of  RSnik 
Devee,  or,  perchance,  at  evening,  meeting  beneath  the  village  tree, 
when  the  hooka  bubbles,  and  the  wandenng  stranger  tells  his  tales 
of  other  lands,  repeat  the  verse, — 

"  In  Soreth  tre  jewelt  five, 
"  Hoises,  riveni,  women  ; 
"  Somnith  the  fourth  ; 
"  Fifth,  Huree's  presence." 

Nor  is  the  Mohummedan  less  eager  in  his  praise.  "  Fortune," 
says  the  Meerfit  Sekunderee,  "  seems  to  have  selected  this  territo^ 
"  from  the  most  fertile  spots  of  Malwa,  Candeish,  and  Goozerat,  to 
"  present  to  the  view  at  once  all  that  was  valuable  in  those  countries; 
"  but  to  all  the  advantages  which  it  derives  from  its  soil,  in  comm<m 
"  with  those  provinces,  it  possesses  in  its  ports  another,  which  they 

>  The  port  of  VerSirul,  on  Ibe  cout  oT  Soreth,  ii  nlled  by  HindoM  "the  field 
"  of  Umentation,"  because  on  (he  death  of  Si««  Krlshn  and  the  Yftduvt,  bU  com- 
pimloni,  Rookmunce,  Ihe  bride  ot  Kiishn,  and  the  YIduv  tsdici,  ucrificed  their 
lives  there  on  the  funeral  pile.  Near  VerSwul  is  a  tank,  called,  in  memoij  of 
Kriaha'i  favoritei,  the  Shcpherdesaei  of  Vrnj,  the  Gopeei*  or  ShepherdcsM*'  Unk. 
The  Elike  of  thii  rctervoir,  which  is  white,  aad  bean  tbe  naaie  of  Gt^ee  Chondun, 
or  Gopce  sandal-wood  ointment,  ii  used  by  Vaishnavites,  and  especially  by  tbe 
RSmi  Nundee  ascetics,  to  make  the  mark  of  the  god  upon  theur  foreheada. 

The  shunkhs  or  conch-ihelli,  which  are  uaed  as  honu  in  tbe  lemplei  of  Sbin, 
are  picked  op  on  the  cooit  of  Soreth  about  DwtrkL 


"  cannot  boast  of,  from  which  its  merchants  obtain  wealth,  and  the 
"  inland  countries  many  of  those  luxuries  so  much  in  demand" 

We  have  unfortunately  little  material  for  the  history  of  "  the  race 
"  of  Huree," — the  YJlduv  princes  of  GimSr.'    We  have  described 
their  cajjitq^ :  we  have  related  the  stoiy  of  Khen^r ;  we  have  seen      11  (^ 
the  Gohils  and  others  entering  Soreth  as  vassals  of  the  RSs,  and  the 
fiunily  of  those  princes  itself  subdividing  into  petty  chieftainships;  we  ^'^ 
ahall  now  have  little  to  record  but  long-continued  and,  at  la^t,  suc- 
cessfiil  attempts  at  conquest  by  the  Mohummedans,  until  we  come  to 
die  closing  scene,  when,  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  ChooddsumiL  waives       ' 
his  sovereign  rights,  and  under  ritle,  derived  from  all  that  remains  of  tn^.*- 
the  ancient  line  of  Kheng^,  the  banner  of  the  union  crosses  is/V'i 
unfurled  in  Soreth,  j^  ^  ^ 

"  Ahmed  Shah,"  says  the  Mohummedan  historian,  "  having  a  great 
"  cariosity  to  see  the  hiU-fort  of  Gimar,  pursued  the  rebel  in  that 
"  direction ;  and  as  none  of  the  rajas  had  yet  bent  their  necks  to  the 
"  Mohummedan  yoke,  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
**  raja  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  Sher  Mullik,  to  make  it  a  plea 
"  for  invading  his  country.  On  his  arrival  at  the  hills  in  its  vicinity, 
"  the  king  was  opposed  by  the  Hindoo  prince,  who,  unaccustomed  to 
"  the  brunt  of  Mohummedan  warfare,  was  defeated,  and  pursued  to 
"  the  fortress  of  GimSr,  now  called  Joonagurh.  After  a  short  time, 
"  the  raja,  having  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  made  a  large 
"  offering  on  the  spot.  Ahmed  Shah  left  officers  to  collect  the  stipu- 
"  lated  amount,  and  returned  to  Ahmedabad ;  on  the  road  to  which 
"  place  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  Somfipoor,  wherein  were  found 
"  many  valuable  jewels  and  other  property." 

In  addition  to  his  attempts  against  the  more  powerful  Hindoo 
princes,  the  efforts  of  Ahmed  Shah  were  directed  also  against  many 
of  the  numenius  chieftains  who  held  lands  of  greater  or  less  extent 
in  different  parts  of  Goozerat  Some  of  these,  sheltered  in  inaccessible 
natural  fortresses  of  forest  or  mountain,  were  with  difficulty  compelled 
to  pay  a  tribute,  which  was,  from  the  first,  always  withheld,  except 
when  enforcnl  by  the  presence  of  superior  military  power ;  others 

*  In  the  fint  volanie  of  the  Truuactlaiu  of  the  Ronl  Asiatic  Society  (Bombar 
BnuxJl)  b  ■  &^meot  lA  tm^iiucriptian  on  a  Cablet  at  the  entrance  of  Rfi  KheneSi's 
palaee  at  Gtmlr,  iriiich  mentions  the  aame  of  Nowghun,  Kheii£±r,  and  Munduleek, 
and  alhida  to  Sidb  Rlj  Jve  Singh  Dcv,  "  whose  eyet  were  moistened  and  intoxi- 
"  catcd  with  the  itreun  of  the  enioTment  of  the  bright  pIcBsmes  alTorded  b)>  earth  ; 
"  the  nugnitnde  of  whose  glory  darned  the  eneniie*  ;  and  whose  feet  were  washed 
"  bj  the  flnid  radiating  Iram  the  gems  on  the  brilliant  crowns  of  kings  who 
"  bnabled  ibemtdTci  before  him."    There  it  unfommatelf  no  dale. 
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iriio  were  less  fevorably  simated  for  defence  were  driven  whollf  from 
th«r  lands,  and  lived  the  life  of  outlaws,  until  their  continual  harassing 
incursions  drove  the  proud  amqueror  to  a  composition,  and  they 
regained,  on  terms  which  included  submission  and  tribute,  a  part  6t 
their  hereditary  domains.  Some  there  were,  who,  urged  by  persuasion 
or  compelled  by  force,  exchanged  the  creed  of  their  fathers  for  IsUjd, 
and,  treated  on  this  account  with  more  consideration,  assumed  the 
position  of  Mohummedan  zumeendars.  The  work,  however,  was 
never  fully  accomplished ;  it  was  a  labor  of  Sisyphus ;  allegiance  sat 
as  lightly  on  zumeendar  as  upon  Thikor  or  Kow,  and  notwithstanding 
many  a  boast  of  the  arrogant  Moslem,  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
unity  to  Goozerat  was  reserved  for  other  hands,  a  wiser  and  more 
merciful  policy,  and  a  long  future  time 

"  it  must  be  known,"  says  the  author  of  Meerit  Ahmudee,  that  at 
"  the  time  of  AUah-ood-deen,  the  Mohummedan  &ith  was  introduced 

'  ."  into  the  country  extending  from  Nehrwaja  Puttun  on  the  west,  to 
■ih"^"  Broach  on  the  east ;  but  infideli^ '  was~"still  established  in  many 
/.* "  places.     These,  however,  became    purified   and  enlightened  by 

,  v^  *'  degrees,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Goozerat  kings ;  and  many  of 
"  them  acquired  the  light  of  the  faith  through  the  labours  of  Shah 
"  Ahmed."  In  the  year  A.D.  1414,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  ennobled 
In' the  tide  of  Tij-ool-moolk,  received  a  special  commission  to  destroy 
all  idolatrous  temples,  and  establish  ^e  Mohummedan  authority 
through  Goozeiat;  a  duty  which  he  executed  with  such  diligence, 
that  as  Ferishta  is  anxious  to  believe  "  the  names  of  MewSs  and  Griis 
"  were  hereafter  unheard  of  in  the  whole  kingdom." 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  bardic  chroniclers  should  have 
passed  over,  without  notice,  such  a  revolution  as  was  now  attempted, 
nor  have  they  done  so,  and  thoi^h,  in  their  usual  temper,  they  have 
made  the  domestic  features  more  prominent  than  the  political  or  the 
religious,  they  have  given  us  a  picture  of  the  times  which  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose,  and  much  of  tiie  spirit,  if  not  of  the  accurate  details, 
of  history,  in  the  following  picturesque  tale  of 

THE   COURTSHIPS  OF  AHHBD  SHAH. 

When  the  padishah,  says  our  present  bardic  authority,  had  taken 
the  kingdom  of  the  Wighelas,  there  arose  of  that  race  two  brothers 
named  Wurhojee  and  Jetojee,  who  went  out  in  rebellion.'    In  the 

'  The  original  term  U  "  BSliirwutoo ;"  the  rebel  himself  is  termed  "  Bihir- 
"watedL"    "  This  term,"  says  Colonel  Wilkcr,  "  is  derived  from  ^tfiiu-,  outside. 
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country  caHecI  Thul,  near  UnhUwlrl  Puttun,  there  are  two  villages, 
named  Bheeluree-guih  and  SurdhliT,  at  which  they  placed  their 
fomilies  for  sbeltCT,  on  which  account  the  descendants  of  the  former 
are  called  Bheel^eea,  and  of  the  latter  Surdhdia  Wtghelas.  The 
chiefe  left  their  families,  and  used  to  make  forays  as  far  as  Ahmeda- 
bad,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.  Sometimes  in  the 
daytime  and  sometimes  at  night  they  plundered  the  villages  of 
Ahmedabad  ;  sometimes  they  carried  olT  men.  The  padishah.  Sultan 
Ahmed,  took  great  trouble  to  apprehend  them,  but  without  success. 
At  last,  their  means  of  subsistence  being  much  reduced,  they  suffered 
greatly,  and  gradually  lost  most  of  their  horsemen.  There  is  a  village 
called  NSshmud,  on  the  road  between  Ahmedabad  and  Kuree,  near 
Santuj.  At  the  tank  of  that  village  the  brothers  arrived  one  night 
In  the  early  morning,  a  RAjpoot  of  the  village,  named  Bhund^ee 
Ukho,  was  driving  out  a  cartload  of  manure  to  his  field  One  of  the 
WSghelas'  followers  seeing  him  approach,  concealed  himself.  The 
peasant  who  drove  Ukho's  cart  perceiving  this,  said,  "  Sir  I  1  think 
*•  the  outlaws  are  come  to  the  tank ;  we  had  better  move  on  quickly." 
Ukho  said,  "Fear  them  not,  there  is  no  Rajpoot  among  them  like 
"  me,  or  they  wouhl  have  recovered  their  lands  (grSs)  within  three 
"  days,"  The  Wdghelas'  follower  hearing  this  speech,  went  and  told 
his  chiefs;  they  sent  him  to  invite  the  Rijpoot  to  come  to  them. 
Ukho  Bhund^ee  having  come  to  them,  the  brothers  asked  him  what 
it  was  that  he  had  said     He  thought  within  himself  that  he  had 

"  ani]  wit,  a  road."  "  The  offence  coniiits  in  the  Riijpoots,  ot  Grasiias,  making 
"  their  lyots  and  dependents  quit  their  native  village,  which  is  anfTered  to  remain 
"  waste,  and  the  Grassia  with  his  brethren  then  retires  tasome  asyinm,  whence  he 
"  Duy  cany  on  his  depredations  with  impuiit]'.  Bein^r  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  ccwntnr,  and  the  redress  of  injuries  being  common  cause  with  the  membeis  of 
"  every  family,  the  BShirwuteea  has  little  to  fear  from  those  who  are  not  in  the 
*'  immediate  interest  of  his  enemr,  and  he  is  in  consequence  enabled  to  commit 
"  very  extensive  mischief)  until  he  may  be  extirpated,  or  his  principal  forced  to 
"  compromise  the  dlspote.  The  number  of  imall  fortresses  in  the  country,  the 
"  want  oif  aitillery,  and  little  skill  in  its  monagemcnl,  render  it  easy  for  a  person 
"  10  obtain  an  asylum  where  he  may  defy  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  while  the 
"  safely  which  these  holds  aAbrd  causes  the  eommisuon  of  Dumeions  acts  (d'  depre- 
"  dation  which  othervrise  would  not  be  committed."  In  the  hill  country  of  Eedur, 
in  the  north-east  of  Goozerat,  it  is  said  of  such  an  outlaw  that  he  is  "  Wukhj," 
ot  "in  trouble."  We  shall  have  many  examples  to  prodnce  in  the  following  pages. 
A  very  nmilar  course  of  proceeding  to  that  of  the  Bihirwuteea  is  desctibd  m  the 
I4tfa  chap.  II.  Samuel :— "  Therefore  Absalom  sent  for  loab,  to  have  sent  him  to 
*"  the  king  ;  bat  he  vronld  not  come  to  him  :  and  when  he  sent  again  the  second 
"  time  he  would  not  oomc.  Therefore  he  said  unto  his  servants,  see,  Joah's  field 
'  is  near  mine,  and  he  hath  "barley  there  ;  go  and  set  it  on  liie.  And  Absalom's 
"  servants  set  the  field  on  (at." 
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meant  it  raerely  as  a  jest,  but  he  would  not  deny  his  words.  **  Yes ! 
"  my  lord,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  a  RAjpoot  like  me  with  you,  you 
"  would  recover  your  lands  in  three  days."  The  brotheis  said  tfiey 
would  mount  him  on  one  of  their  horses,  which  was  worth  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  give  him  anytliit^  else  he  asked  for.  They  took  him 
with  them  towards  Ahmedabad. 

The  Hoonni,  or  queen  of  the  padishah,  and  the  Begums  of  the 
Mohummedan  chieftains,  went  every  Friday  to  the  holy  place  at 
Mukurbo,  near  Sirkhej,  with  five  hundred  chariots  and  a  numerous 
escort  The  attendants,  however,  remained  at  a  short  distance  off, 
and  the  ladies  alone  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  Ukho  Bhundlree 
said  to  the  brothers,  "  Unless  you  seize  these  ladies,  you  will  not 
"  recover  your  lands."  When  the  ladies'  carriages  had  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  tomb,  the  Rajpoot  horsemen  surrounded  them.  The 
Hoormi  asked  who  they  were;  they  said  they  were  Wurho  and 
Jeto,  who,  having  lost  their  hereditary  estates,  were  determined  to 
die,  and  announced  their  intention  of  driving  off  the  carriages:  The 
Hoormi  said,  "  If  you  take  away  my  honor  I  must  die.  I  will  go 
"  into  the  city  and  procure  the  recovery  of  your  lands  for  you  imme- 
"  diately."  She  swore  to  this  solemnly,  and  the  horsemen  then 
retired.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  escort  discovering  the  WSghelaS) 
prepared  for  an  attack,  but  the  Hoorm&  forbad  them  to  molest  the 
Rajpoots.  They  obeyed  her  commands.  The  Hoorma  went  into  the 
city,  and  at  night  sat  moodily  in  the  palace,  forbidding  the  lamps  to 
be  lighted.  The  padishah,  being  apprised  of  this,  came  to  her,  and 
asked  what  had  happened.  She  told  him  the  whole,  and  said,  "  I 
"  have  given  my  oathj  therefore  you  must  send  for  the  two  brothers, 
"  and  reinstate  them  in  their  lands.  If  they  had  driven  off  my 
"  carriage,  where  would  have  been  the  padishah's  honor?" 

The  padishah  invited  the  brothers  with  great  respect  into  Ahmed* 
abad,  and  promised  them  dresses  of  honor.  The  HoonnJL  had  told 
them  to  remain  at  the  white  well  near  Pilaree,  and  that  she  would 
send  a  hostage  (bAndhur)  for  them  in  the  morning.  They  did 
accordingly,  and  in  the  morning  the  padishah  sent  his  ministers, 
Minikchund  and  Moteechund,  who  went  to  the  spot,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  gardener,  called  Wurhojee  and  Jetojee  to  them.  The 
Wighelas  ask^  what  security  they  had  that  they  should  not  be 
seized  and  cast  into  prisoa  The  ministers  said  they  were  securities 
for  them  themselves,  and  taking  oaths  to  this  effect,  brought  them 
towards  the  city.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate, 
and  observed  a  woman  seated  by  the  roadside  in  an  indecent  posture. 
The  Wighelas  enquired  of  what  caste  the  woman  might  be ;  the 
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ministers  said  they  supposed  she  was  a  Brahmin  or  a  Waneeo.  The 
Rajpoots  enquired  farther,  of  what  caste  the  ministers  themselves 
were  j  they  answered  that  they  were  V/inteSs.  Wurho  then  said  to 
Jeto,  "  Brother  !  these  ministers  are  the  sons  of  women  who  behave 
"  thus  in  open  day — ^what  shame  will  they  feel  if  the  padishah  throw 
"  us  into  prison,  or  what  hold  can  they  have  upon  him  ?  We  had 
**  better  turn  back  from  this  place."  They  said  to  the  ministers, 
"  We  cannot  rely  upon  your  security ;"  and  then  turning,  went  back 
to  the  white  well.  The  ministers  related  what  had  happened  to  the 
padishah,  who  sent  to  ask  the  brothers  the  reason  of  their  distrust. 
The  Waghelas  said  that  they  would  not  come  without  better  security. 
The  padishah  then  sent  some  of  his  Umeers  as  security,  and  the 
Rajpoot  horsemen  again  advanced  towards  the  city.  It  was  evening, 
and  the  way  was  somewhat  narrow.  As  they  turned  a  comer  they 
came  suddenly  upon  a  Puthin  woman  who  was  passing  along,  with 
her  face  veiled;  and  who,  seeing  the  horsemen,  endeavoured  to 
conceal  herself,  but  found  no  place.  She  considered  with  herself 
that  it  was  not  right  that  any  man  should  see  a  Mogul's  daughter, 
and  having  no  other  resource,  jumped  into  a  well,  A  number  of 
people  hearing  the  noise,  ran  together.  The  Rajpoots  also  stopped. 
When  the  woman  was  talcen  out,  it  was  discovered  who  she  was,  and^ 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  falling  into  the  well  Wurho  and  Jeto 
then  felt  confidence  that  the  honor  of  the  sons  of  such  women  would 
be  a  safeguard  to  them.  Thus  they  came  to  the  padishah's  court. 
He  ordered  their  old  clothes  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  presented 
them  with  new  ones.  From  the  old  garments  four  pounds'  weight 
of  lice  were  taken  out — such  calamity  had  the  Rajpoots  endured  in 
the  jungle. 

The  brother?  considered  in  what  way  they  could  please  the 
padishah ;  they  gave  him  their  sister,  lA\Si,  in  marriage,  Ahmed 
9iah  gave  them  the  five  hundred  villages  of  Kulol,  and  asked  them 
how  they  would  divide  the  estate,  Wurho  and  Jeto  said  the  elderi 
Ivother  would  take  the  larger  share,  according  to  custom.  Thc\ 
padishah  asked  what  foundation  the  custom  had,  to  which  the 
younger  brother  replied,  that  its  foundation  was  "  force."  Ahmed 
Shah  said  that  as  they  had  suffered  alike  they  should  share  equally. 
Wurho,  upon  this,  took  Kulol  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  villages. 
The  chi^  of  his  descendants  now  holds  LemboL  and  junior  branches 
hold  PethSpooT  and  ±'endaiToo,  with  twelve  villages  apiece.  The 
rest  have  been  expelled  by  the  Koolees.  The  younger  brother  had 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  villages  of  S&nund.  The  brothers  had 
arranged  that  the  elder  should  have  the  best  land,  but  by-and-bye 
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the  younger  brother's  land  b^an  to  produce  fine  wheat,  while  the 
elder  could  hardly  grow  vetches. 

After  these  things  a  Thikor,  or  chieftain,  who  possessed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  villages,  named  BeeoU  SSmunt  Singh,  was  one  day 
passing  along  the  road  beneath  the  padishah's  palace.  It  was  the 
hot  weather,  and,  as  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  he  had  thrown  a 
cloth  over  his  head,  for  at  that  time  chutrees  were  not  in  use,  and 
only  the  great  Mohummedan  omrah  were  permitted  to  use  iftib- 
geerecs.'  Wurho  and  Jeto  were  at  this  time  seated  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  They  said,  in  ridicule,  "  Who  is  it  that  goes 
"  along  hiding  his  fece  ?"  SSmunt  Singh,  hearing  this,  said,  "  Why 
"  should  I  hide  my  face  ?  They  may  well  hide  their  faces  whose 
"  daughters  and  sisters  have  been  given  to  the  Mohummedans." 
Wurho  and  Jeto  were  very  much  enraged  when  they  heard  this  j  they 
swore  that  Simunt  Singh  should  give  his  daughter  to  a  Mohummedan, 
or  they  would  no  longer  call  themselves  Wurho  and  Jeto,  but  would 
submit  to  be  dishonored.  Simunt  Singh,  meanwhile,  went  on  to 
his  lodging.  The  WSghela  brothers,  on  the  first  opportunity,  told 
the  padishah  that  the  chieftain  of  Beeol  had  insulted  them,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  was,  that  Ahmed  Shah  should  take  to  wife  the 
Beeola's  daughter,  a  young  lady  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  celebrated 
for  her  beauty.  The  king  assented  to  their  proposal ;  and  said  to 
some  of  his  Mogul  officers,  "  When  Samunt  Singh  comes  to  court, 
"  demand  his  daughter  for  me  in  marriage."  They  answered,  "  Your 
"  Majesty  !  this  Simunt  Singh  is  a  dweller  in  the  forest ;  he  will  not 
"  easily  be  brought  to  listen  to  what  we  say ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
"  difficult  matter  for  us  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject"  The 
padishah  said,  "  Well,  when  he  comes,  remind  me  of  the  matter,  and 
I  will  speak  to  him."  One  day  Simunt  Singh  came  to  the  court 
The  Mogul  officers  reminded  the  sultan,  and  he  asked  "  SSmunt 
"Singh,  what  children  have  you?"  The  chief  answered,  "Your 
"  Majesty !  I  have  one  son  and  one  daughter,"  Ahmed  Shah  asked 
how  old  the  daughter  was.  He  said,  "She  is  seven  years  of  age;" 
The  padishah  enquired  why  the  Rajpoots  delayed  so  long  marrying 
their  daughters.  The  chief  said,  that  it  would  cost  him  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  to  many  his  daughter,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  spare  so  much ;  and  further,  that  if  he  married  her  at*too 
early  an  age,  and  she  were  to  die,  the  money  would  be  thrown  away. 

I  Chatree  iert  means  the  comnum  parasol  or  ambrella  of  nodnn  dayi ;  IftSb- 
geeree,  a  magnificenl  state  umbiella.  Cbutree,  however,  equallji  ine*ss  the  ropi 
cuiop7 1  it  U  Ihe  Hindoo,  as  the  other  U  the  MtdiamiBcdaii  word. 
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The  ling  said,  "  Well !  S&rount  Singh,  many  your  daughter  to  the 
"  padishah's  throna"  The  Thakor  replied,  "You  say  well,  sire,  I 
"  know  that  many  Hindoo  raja's  daughters  are  in  the  king's  haiem^ 
"  the  Kulol  Raja's,  the  Eedur  Raja's,  and  others ;  therefore,  if  my 
"  daughter  be  there  too,  it  will  be  well,  but  she  is  too  young  as  yet, 
"  and,  in  appearance,  far  from  worthy  of  the  king.  There  may  be 
"  among  my  kinsfolk  some  maiden  worthy  of  the  king — her  I  will 
"  marry  to  your  majesty."  The  padishah  said,  "  Many  me  your 
"  daughter,  however  things  may  be."  Simunt  Singh  made  many 
excuses  as  to  her  youth ;  but  the  padishah  contioued  to  insist,  until 
he  promised  his  consent  The  chief  went  to  his  lodging;  and  the 
king  calling  for  Wurho  and  Jeto,  told  them  that  Simunt  Singh  had 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter,  notwithstanding  their  predictions  to  the 
contrary.  They  said,  "  He  has  so  far  agreed  certainly,  but  among 
"  Rajpoots  it  is  the  custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  a  dress  and 
"  jewels  to  the  lady,  which  we  call '  wusunt;'  if  the  Beeoia  receive 
"  '  wusuht,'  we  may  then  reckon  the  affair  as  settled." 

Some  days  afterwards,  Simunt  Singh  having  come  into  the  court, 
Ahmed  Shah  said  to  him,  "  S^unt  Singh,  receive  '  wusunt '  on  behalf 
"  of  your  daughter."  He  said  he  would  after  his  return  home. 
The  king  said,  "Nol  take  it  away  immediately  to  your  lodging" 
The  chief  was  then  forced  to  receive  it  The  king  told  the  brothers 
that  their  prophecy,  in  regard  to  the  Beeoii's  refusing  to  receive 
"  wusunt,"  had  proved  as  untrue  as  their  first  prediction.  They  said, 
"  He  has  received  '  wusunt,'  but  he  will  certainly  not  fix  the  day." 
The  king  upon  this  said  to  S3munt  Singh  at  the  next  interview, 
"You  must  fix  the  day  for  the  marriage."  He  replied,  "I  have 
"  been  here  ten  months ;  I  must  return  home,  and  look  after  my 
"  revenues ;  and  it  wiU  take  me  a  year  to  make  preparations  for  the 
-  *'  marriage;  I  have  not  the  means,  at  present,  to  pay  for  a  wedding 
"  with  the  padishah.  Wait  awhile."  The  king  said,  "  Take  what 
"  sum  of  money  you  require  from  the  treasury,  but  fix  the  day." 
He  answered,  "Your  majesty!  if  I  take  money  of  yours  for  the 
"  purpose,  that  will  not  be  creditable  to  me."  The  padishah,  never^ 
tbdess,  ordered  a  camel's  load  of  treasure  to  be  conveyed  to  Beeol. 
With  that  mouey  Stlmunt  Singh  built  a  fort  at  Beeol  with  bastions, 
and  collected  powder  and  ball,  and  soldiers.  Then  he  sent  word  to 
the  padishah  to  say,  "  Now  be  pleased  to  come,  and  be  manied." 

About  fourteen  miles  from  Beeol  is  a  hill,  which  is  a  veiy  terrible 
place ;  there  is  a  fortress  there,  called  "  Dhoree-Piwutee."  At  that 
plac^  S&muot  Singh  had  built  a  great  mansion,  and  he  had  made  a 
large  cave  under  ground,  in  order  that  he  might  retreat  thither  if 
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forced  from  Beeol.  The  remains  of  these  still  exist,  and  people  say 
that  there  is  much  treasure  buried  there,  but  from  fear  of  the  bees 
no  one  can  enter.'  About  two  miles  from  the  same  place  is  KedS- 
reshwur  Muhi  Dev,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Pin- 
duvs,  and  twelve  miles  further  on  is  Oont^eeya  Muhi  Dev,  which 
is  f&T  older  than  the  time  of  the  Pinduvs. 

The  king,  taking  a  force  with  him,  went  towards  Beeol,  and  pitched 
his  camp  four  mites  from  the  place.  SSmunt  Singh  sent  his  brother 
and  nephew  to  the  king,  to  enquire  whether  he  intended  to  be  married 
in  the  Mohummedan  fashion  or  as  a  Hindoo.  The  king  said  he  had 
never  seen  a  Hindoo  marriage,  and  would  prefer  that  fashion.  They 
said,  "  The  king  has  come  to  our  home  to  be  married ;  we  must, 
"  therefore,  perform  the  ceremony  in  a  handsome  manner.  We  will 
"  fire  off  guns,  and  cast  red  powder  into  the  air ;  and  it  is  our  Hindoo 
"  practice  to  ridicule  the  bridegroom's  party,  and  to  sprinkle  them 
"  with  salt  and  sand.  If,  perchance,  your  followers  do  not  take  it  in 
"  good  part,  and  strike  any  one,  there  may  arise  a  great  fight  out  of 
"  the  marriage.  You  must,  therefore,  make  them  understand  that 
"  they  are  not  to  quarrel  with  any  Beeol  man  who  may  ridicule  theih." 
The  king  gave  orders  accordingly  to  his  followers.  SSmunt  Singh's 
brother  next  said,  "  Sire !  there  is  not  room  enough  near  Beeol  for 
"  your  army  to  encamp.  Let  the  great  chiefs  and  nobles,  therefore, 
"  be  sent  on  in  advance  ;  do  you  come  yourself  after  them,  and  let 
"  the  troops  come  last"  Having  delivered  the  whole  of  their  mes- 
sage, they  returned  into  the  town.  The  king  sent  on  his  chief  officers, 
following  them  himself,  his  troops  being  in  the  rear.  When  they  ai< 
rived  near  Beeol,  they  found  five  thousand  Rajpoots  waiting  for  them, 

'  In  an  easteni  countcy,  init  in$nch  a  locality,  lie  itei  are  an  enemy  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  Moses  remindi  the  Israelites,  in  Deuteronotny,  how  the  Amoiitea, 
which  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  came  out  against  them,  and  chased  them  "arieade." 
And  Joshua  relates  how  the  wasps  or  hornets,  "  the  foreninneT?  of  God's  host," 
drove  out  the  same  enemy  from  before  them.  In  his  Western  India,  Colonel  Tod 
tctls  a  story  of  Mahmocd  B^^nirs,  Sultan  or  Ahmedabad,  and  his  iconoclastic 
■llempts  upon  a  brass  bull  of  colossal  size  at  the  shrine  of  Uchuleshwor,  opon 
Moonl  Aboo.  "  In  descending  from  Aboo,  after  the  reduction  of  Uchuigmb,  his 
"  banners  Tajioed  by  conquest  s  crimson  wing,'  confusion  wailed  on  Ibem  from  an 
"  unlooked-for  source,  A  Irgioii  of  bets,  issuing  from  their  ]iimiaded  retreats,  at- 
"  tacked  and  pursued  the  inraden  even  to  JhSlor.  To  commemorate  this  victory 
"  over  the  spoiler,  the  name  of  BJaimur  Thul,  or  '  Bees'  Valley,'  was  gi»en  to  tbe 
"  spot-  A  temple  was  erected,  and  from  the  captured  arms  thrown  away  iu  their 
"  night,  a  vast  trident  was  formed,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  divinity  who  that 
"  avenged  the  insult  to  Nundee."     lldt  p.  S7,  Totts  Wultm  India. 

Not  many  years  aeo  at  Kura,  in  Gnozeral,  the  funeral  proceuion  of  a  Britiih 
oIKcer  was  at  effectoally  put  to  the  rout  by  an  army  of  bee*. 
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with  guns  loaded  with  ball  They  dosed  the  gate,  and  fired  a  volley 
from  the  ramparts,  slaying  many  of  the  kin^s  troops ;  but  Ahmed 
Shah  for  a  long  time  continued  to  think  they  were  ia  sport  When 
he  saw  many  men  fall,  however,  he  perceived  that  it  was  treachery.  The 
fight  went  on  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Sdmunt  Singh 
having  sustained  a  severe  loss,  carried  off  his  family  to  Dhoree 
Piwutee.  The  king's  army  entered  Beeol,  and  plundered  it ;  Ahmed 
Shah  remained  there  three  months  looking  after  the  wounded,  pre- 
paring military  stores,  and  collecting  troops.  At  length  he  set  off  for 
Dhoree  PSwutee.  He  cut  down  many  trees  there,  and  continued  to 
attack  the  place  for  two  months.  People  say,  that  at  la^t  Simunt 
Singh  fired  balls  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  Mohummedans.  In  the 
end,  S4munt  Singh,  flying  from  Dhoree  PSwutee,  took  refuge  at  the 
mountain  called  Ghoonwo,  and  married  his  daughter  to  the  Row  of 
Eedui.    The  king  seized  his  three  hundred  and  fifty  viUages. 

Simunt  Singh  remained  in  outlawry  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  he  caused  the  Mohummedans  much  annoyance.     At  last  the        / 
king  sent  security  to  him,  offering  an  accommodation,    S^munt  Singh  r/^  j^ ,. 
said  he  would  live  in  peace  if  his  lands  were  restored.    The  king  then 
gave  w&ntd  lands  in  eighty-four  villages  in  the  Deh^m  Pergunnah  to  \ 
Simunt  Singh,  and  settled  the  dispute.     S&munt  Singh  returned  to  1 
Beeol,  and  took  up  his  residence  there ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  j 
descendants  of  his  are  existing  under  the  name  of  Beeola  Rajpoots,  '' 
who  hold  wdnid  lands  in  Dehg&m. 

L51i,  tlie  sister  of  Wurho  and  Jeto,  died— some  people  say  from 
diinlui^  hot  milk,  which  scalded  her  internally.  The  shah,  who  was 
▼ery  fond  of  her,  and  enchanted  with  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
betame  distracted.  He  sent  his  ministers  into  different  countries  to 
procure  him  such  another  Hindoo  wife,  but  they  could  find  no  beauty 
like  L^  among  Hindoos  or  Mohummedans.  The  king,  coming  to 
Ahroedabad,  made  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  was  more  dis- 
tracted than  ever.  He  deserted  the  management  of  his  afilairs,  and 
sat  in  a  stupor  of  sorrow.  The  ministers  thought  there  was  no  remedy 
but  to  procure  for  him  another  wife  such  as  L^  the  Waghelinee 
They  sent  a  Brahmin,  employed  for  such  purposes,  to  seek  another 
fiur  one.  The  Brahmin,  after  travelling  through  many  countries,  came 
at  last  to  M&tur,  where  there  was  a  Seesodeea  Raja,  of  the  house  of 
Oieeti^,  who  bore  the  name  of  Sutrasuljee,  and  the  title  of  R&wul. 
He  possessed  sixty-six  villages,  and  had  a  daughter,  named  RAneebt, 
and  two  sons,  Bhibijee  and  Bhojjee.  ESneebS  was  very  beautiful 
The  Brahmin  when  he  saw  her  was  much  del^hted,  thinking  that, 
when  he  carried  to  court  the  good  news  that  he  had  discovered  her, 
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he  should  receive  a  dress  of  honor.    He  went  to  the  king's  roinistere, 
and  told  them  that  he  had  found  a  successor  foi  Uli  WSghel&nee. 
They  ^ave  him  a  dress  of  honor,  and  made  him  detail  the  particulars. 
He  said  he  had  found  at  Miltur,  in  the  Churotur,  a  beaudAiI  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  R&wul  Sutrdsuljee.    The  ministers  sent  for  Sutrilsuljee 
to  Ahmedabad,  and  with  much  respect,  solicited  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  throne.     Sutiisuljee  answered  that  the  daughter  of  a 
Hindoo  could  not  be  thus  married.     The  minister  urged  that  the 
harem  of  the  shah  contained  many  Hindoo  rajas'  daughters.     SutrS-- 
suljee  merely  answered,  "  They  and  I  are  different"    The  Deew&ns 
said  that  if  he  did  not  give  his  consent  willingly  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  extort  it    The  Riwul  still  refused,  and,  at  last,  was  thrown 
into  prison.     His  wife,  when  she  heard  the  news,  considered  within 
herself,  "  I  must  look  upon  this  daughter  as  one  who  is  dead ;  but,  by 
"  some  means  or  other,  I  must  save  the  Chief's  life  and  our  gris." 
She  sent  her  daughter,  accordingly,  to  Ahmedabad.    When  the  lady, 
wearing  her  ornaments,  was  introduced  to  the  king,  he  was  astonished 
at  her  beauty,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  this  lA\k  returned?"    She  an- 
swered, "  That  Laia  has  gone."     The  king  recollected  himselt     The 
next  day  he  held  a  court    He  caused  the  fetters  to  be  struck  off  SutrS- 
suljee,  and,  calling  him  into  court,  presented  him  with  a  dress  of 
honor.    Sutrisuljee  thought  lightly  of  his  imprisonment,  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  escaped  giving  his  dau^ter  to  the  Mohummcdan. 
He  returned  cheerfully  home.     When  the  time  came  for  sitting  down 
to  dinner  he  called  for  Rtneebl     The  Rlnee  pretended  to  go  out 
for  her,  and,  returning,  said  that  RSneeb^  was  amusing  herself,  and 
would  not  come.     Sutr&suljee  declared  he  would  take  no  food  until 
she  arrived.    Then  the  RSnee  said  to  him,  "  My  lord  !  when  R&neeU 
"  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Ahmedabad  your  prison  doors  were  opened." 
Hearing  this,  SutrAsuljee  was  overpowered  with  grief.     He  said, 
"  What  mattered  it  had  I  died  there  ?    I  am  of  the  race  of  Cheetor ; 
"  I  have  myself  been  called  Nukulunkee ;'  such  a  stain  was  never 
"  before  cast  upon  the  Seesodeeas'  honor.     Fie  upon  you  that  yoo 
"  have  spotted  it  thus  ! "    The  R&hee  said,  "  Your  life  would  have 
"  been  lost ;  let  us  then  look  upon  our  daughter  as  one  who  is  dead." 
The  Rajpoot  rose,  quick  as  thought,  and  seized  his  sword ;  his  wife 
cast  her  aims  round  htm,  but  he  dashed  her  firom  him  down  to  the 
ground,  and,  drawing  the  weapon,  plunged  it  into  his  belly,  and  fell  a 
corpse; 
Sutiflsuljee's  sons,  Bh&njee  and  Bhojjee,  carefbUy  perf(»med  bn 
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obsequies;  they  began  to  rule  at  Mitur.  When  the  nuUter  became 
known  at  Ahmedabad,  Elneebi  performed  ablutions,  and  was  very 
sorrowful  Beholding  her  grief,  the  king  said  kindly  to  her,  "  When 
"  any  one  of  the  Hindoo  rajas  dies,  and  his  sons  succeed  to  the 
"  throne,  is  there  anything  which  a  relation  can  do  to  help  them  P" 
Rineebi  said,  "  A  rich  relation  may  send  a  dress  of  honor,  and  replace 
"  with  it  their  white  habiliments  of  mourning,"  The  king  said,  "  Let 
"  me  send  for  your  brothers  here  to  make  them  presents,  and  remove 
"  their  mourning."  So  was  it  done;  the  Thakors  came  to  Ahmedabad, 
and  alighted  at  their  own  lodging.  The  king  sent  them  hay,  grain, 
and  other  necessaries ;  he  said  to  the  lady,  "  I  will  this  day  present 
"  your  brothers  with  dresses  of  honor."  She  said,  "  What  brothers, 
"  and  what  sister?  I  am  no  longer  related  to  them."  The  king  asked, 
"  How?  Are  they  not  your  brothers?"  RAneebi  answered,  "  I  am 
"  now  a.  Mohummedan,  they  are  Hindoos,  we  cannot  eat  together  or 
"  drink  of  the  same  cup  of  water.  How  then  any  longer  are  we 
**  brotheis  and  sister  1 "  The  king  replied,  "  Do  you  prepare  dinner 
"  for  them  to-day."  Hearing  this,  the  lady  reflected,  "  I  meant  well, 
"  but  it  has  turned  out  otherwise."  When  the  king  sent  for  the 
"  brother^  they  came  in  expectation  of  receiving  dresses  of  honor, 
and  sat  down  at  their  sister's  mansion.  The  lady,  when  they  were 
alone,  said  to  them,  "  Shame  on  you,  brothers,  that  though  our  father 
"  died  on  account  of  his  grief  at  my  being  given  up  to  the  Mohum- 
"  medan,  you  are  cxime  here  to  be  made  outcastes  !  "  She  then  ex- 
"  plained  the  intentions  of  the  king.  The  younger  brother,  Bhojjee, 
at  once  dropped  from  the  window,  and  made  his  escape;  the  elder 
brother,  BhSnjee,  remained.  The  king  came  out,  and  said,  "  Eat  of 
"  the  food  which  your  sister  has  prepared."  Bhanjee  said,  "  Sire  !  I 
"  cannot"  The  king  said,  "  Why  stand  you  thus  aloof?  "  Bhanjee 
said,  '-  Sire !  if  I  eat  here,  no  Rajpoot  will  give  me  his  daughter  to 
"  wife."  The  king  said,  "  Think  not  of  that,  I  will  bring  as  many 
"  Rajpoots  as  you  please,  and  make  them  eat  with  you."  He  com- 
pelled Bhinjee  to  partake  of  the  repast  The  Thakor  was  much 
grieved  at  this,  and  to  assuage  his  grief,  the  king  caused  Rajpoots 
from  fifty-two.  villages  to  be  brought  to  Ahmedabad.  At  this  time 
many  Rajpoots  hearing  that  the  king  meditated  their  forcible  conver- 
sion, abandoned  their  villages  and  "  gris,"  and  went  away  into  other 
countries.  Such  as  fell  into  the  king^s  hands  were  compelled  to  for- 
feit their  caste.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  many  days ;  many  a 
battle  was  fought,  and  many  a  Rajpoot  lost  his  life. 

Near  ChimpSner  is  RSjpeepla,  which  is  the  capital  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  villages.     The  raja  of  it  was  Thakor  Hureesunghjee 
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Gohil.  On  one  occasion  a  set  of  pearls  of  great  value  having  been 
presented  to  him,  he  had  made  a  necklace  of  them  for  his  ThSkorine. 
He  said  to  her,  "  There  is  water,  truly,  in  these."  When  the  struggle 
with  the  king  occurred,  the  Raja  of  RSjpeepla,  with  the  other  chiefs, 
was  compelled  to  fly  into  the  jungle.  At  a  time  when  they  were 
suflering  dreadfully  from  thirst,  the  RSnee,  looking  sorrowhilty  at  her 
necklace,  said,  "  Thikor  I  you  once  told  me  there  was  water  in  these." 
On  this  incident  the  Chinins  made  the  following  verses  : — 

"  O  !  shah,  sultan,  friend,  when  you  became  angry,  the  Shesh  could 
"  not  support  its  burthen  ;  the  earth  began  to  tremble.  You  slew  the 
"  warrior  Rajpoots,  fiill  of  pride — them  of  the  Rewl  On  all  sides 
"  the  dust  was  wetted  with  blood.  O !  sultan,  from  fear  of  you, 
"  blistered  were  the  feet  of  the  BhoomeeSs'  Rinees ;  they  wandered, 
"  eating  esculent  roots ;  Upsuris  in  form,  they  tore  the  pearls  from 
"  their  necks,  and,  squeezing  them  into  their  husbands'  mouths,  cried, 
"  '  You  said  there  was  water  in  these.' "  After  twelve  years  spent  in 
"  outlawry,  Hureesunghjee  Gohil  recovered  his  "  gris  "  from  the  shah, 
and  his  descendants  still  rule  at  RAjpeepia 

The  Rajpoots  who  were  thus  put  out  of  caste,  concludes  the  bard, 
formed  a  separate  caste,  called  "  Molesulim,"  because  they  had  bowed 
(or  made  sulim)  to  the  Mohol,  or  palace  of  the  sultan.  These  still 
dress  as  Hindoos  ;  some  of  them  practice  the  Hindoo  religion,  and 
some  the  Mohummedan ;  but  among  them  the  corpses  of  the  dead 
are  always  buried,  and  not  burned.  Their  women  also  dress  as 
Hindoos.  Other  Hindoos  look  down  upon  them  as  Mohuramedans; 
but  they  retain  the  names  of  the  clans  they  formerly  belonged  to ;  and 
have  Bh&ts  for  their  WyewunchSs,  who  read  their  pedigrees.  At 
marriages  they  do  not  use  the  fire-sactifice;  but  are  united  with  prayers; 
they  retain,  however,  the  "  Gunesh-poojS,"  and  some  other  Hindoo 
rites.  Some  Rajpoots,  who  escaped  notice  from  their  unimportance, 
retained  their  caste,  and  are  known  as  Kirudeeas ;  others,  who  were 
too  powerful  to  be  subjected,  but  agreed  to  become  tributary  to  the 
sultan,  remained  rajas,  and  were  still  addressed  by  the  title  of  Jee.  ^ 
A  number  of  poor  Rajpoots,  remaining  aloof  "  nurwa,"  and  seeking  •  _ 
nothing  further  than  permission  to  cultivate  the  land,  became  Nirodas.  Aa^a  '■ 
The  W&neeas  and  Brahmins,  who  were  made  outcaste  at  the  same 
time,  joined  the  sect  of  the  Borahs.' 

'  "  But  there  it  another  tribe  of  MohnmmedAiis,  which  cats  a  coniiderable 
"  figure  in  thii  colledorale  (Broach)  as  aericullurists  :  these  >rc  the  Bonhs  ;  but 
"  they  are  quite  a  distinct  sect  from  the  trading  Borahs.  Agriculture  is  their  sole 
"  jnirHill  and  occupation,  although  they  sometimes  hire  out  Ureir  carti,  and  accom- 
*'  paoj  them  as  their  drivers,     "niey  are  the  most  active,  industrioui,  and  ikdfnl 
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The  elder  branch  of  the  Waghelas  soon  after  these  times  melted 
amy.  Anund  Dcv,  the  grandson  of  the  first  chief,  held  the  undivided 
estate  of  Kulol,  but  his  younger  son,  Rlnik  Dev,  received  as  his 
patrimonial  inheritance  RoopSl,  with  forty-two  villages.  In  a.d.  1499, 
when  Mahmood  Begurra,  the  grandson  of  Shah  Ahmed,  was  upon 
the  throne,  Kood£  Klnee,  the  consort  of  Veer  Singh  WSghela,  the 
then  Lord  of  Kulol,  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  "  five  lakhs  of 
tunkhas,"  the  magnificent  well  which  still  exists  at  the  village  of  Udilej. 
Veer  Singh  and  his  brother  Ujetra  Singh  were  at  war  with  the  Mohum- 
medans,  who  slew  the  elder  brother,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  his 

»  of  their  villaees  fully  in- 

^     _  neas  those  of  the  Koonbee 

"  mad  other  Hindoo  cultivBtars  ;  thej  were,  indeed,  themselves  originally  Hiniloos. 
"  Their  anceston  are  supposed  to  luve  been  for  the  most  part  Kixilees  and  Raj' 
"  poots,  with  perhaps  a  few  Koonliees ;  aiid  their  conversion,  they  think,  took 
"  place  in  the  time  «  llie  Mohummedan  monarch  of  GoozeraC,  known  W  Che  name 
"of  Sultan  Mahmood  Begurra.  The  Goozeratee  is  the  languagi;  spoken  amon,'; 
'*  tbeie  Borans,  and  not  ttie  HitidostaiiS^  as  in  the  case  of  those  among  the 
"  konummBlaD  cultivators, called  Molleks,  Khans,  &c.  All  the  cultivating  Borahs 
"aicSoonees."— CVi^nef  WUliamit  Mtmeir  an  l/u  Zilla  af  Barvche,  p.  91. 

The  following  aecotml  of  the  origin  of  the  Borahs  is  from  an  article  on  Oujein 
\^  Cooooly,  in  the  JoottbI  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (Bengal),  vol.  vi.  p.  8142  : — 

"  A  man,  named  Yakub,  obliged  to  quit  his  cotmtty  from  sotne  domestic  or 
"  party  feud,  was  the  Gist  of  his  sect  who  put  his  foot  in  India,  having  left  Egypt 
"  and  landed  at  Cambay,  a.k.  532  (a.d.  1137).  At  this  time  the  chief  Mulla  of 
"  the  sect  (which  had  been  for  some  years  settled  in  Yemen)  was  Zohrib.bin  Jlusa- 
"  Egypt  obeyed  the  rule  of  the  Caliph  Mostemsir  Billah,  and  Sadras  S\n%h 
"  goTRiled  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Pirin-paHait.  Now  Mostemsir,  say  most 
"  amhorities,  died  A.H.  487,  and  his  grsndsi^,  Hjfedh,  the  nth  caliph,  reigned 
"  ftom  524  to  544.  The  Guieral  chronicles,  though  very  confused  at  this  period* 
"  agree  better  with  the  above  date,  for  Siddha,  or  Jaya  Singh,  of  which  Sadras 
"  may  be  a  corruption,  was  King  of  Anhuln'ara  patan  in  1094." 

See,  however,  the  remainder  of  the  article.     It  appears  that  Yakub  landed  at 
Cambay,  and  lived  with  a  gardetKr,  whom  he  converted.     He  sabsequently  con* 
vcited  the  son  of  a  Brahmin.      "The  King  Sadra.s,"  and  his  two  dewana,  the 
farolheis,  "Tannall  and   Barmall,"  used  frequently  to  visit  a  temple  at  Cambay, 
where  an  Iron  elephant  was  susoended  in  the  air  by  a  magnet.    Yakub  removed 
the  magDcl,  and  was  also  victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  Brahmins.     "  Sadras  and 
*'  his  court,  won  by  such  a  succession  of  miracles,  embraced  the  ret^on  of  their 
"  anihor,"     Their  example  was  soon  followed  I9  many  others.     The  sect  kept  "P'V^   I 
an  interconrae  with  Arabia,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Vyuvuh&rees,  or  Borahs.        '^M  ' 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  jumble  of  real  names  and   events  in  this  story.         -- 
'•  Sadras  Singh  "  may  well  be  Suddiri  Jaingh,  the  name  by  which   Sidh  RSj  is    V  1  ^  ' 
popularly  known  In  Gooierat.  but  the  two  dewans,  Tirmall  and  B£rmall,  must  be  .  ^^ 
the  btothen,  Tej  Pa  and  Wusloo  PSl,  the  ministers  of  Veerdhuwul  Wtehela.     ^  %,. 
Anin,  the  story  of  the  king's  conversion  would  apply  better  to  KoomSr  Pal,  or 
Ujye  Pil,  of  whom  mch  ti^  are  elsewhere  related. 


patrimonial  town.  Kulol  was,  however,  held  for  several  generations 
after  by  Veer  Singh's  descendants,  until  it  was  at  length  lost,  in  A.U. 
1 728,  by  Bhugut  Singh.  That  chief  retired  to  Lembodurt,  a  village 
which  he  took  from  the  Anjun^  Koonbees,  and  which  is  still  held  by 
his  descendant,  who  claims,  and  apparently  with  reason,  the  honor  of 
being  the  chief  of  the  Waghelas. 

Two  or  three  genera.tions  after  the  death  of  R^ik  Dev,  the  younger 
son  of  Anund  Dev,  the  estate  of  RoopcU  was  subdivided  between  the 
sons  of  Sdmunt  Singh,  the  then  chieftain ;  the  eldest,  Wuje  Kurunjee, 
retained  Roopil,  but  a  mansion  was  built  at  Kolwuri  for  the  younger 
son,  Someshwur,  who  received  fourteen  of  his  father's  villages.  Wuje 
Kurunjee  appears  to  have  lost  Roop41,  for  his  eldest  son,  Bheemje^ 
retired  into  the  Eedur  country,  where  he  founded  the  families  of 
PoseenS  and  Hur^d,  vassals  of  the  Rows  of  Eedur,  while  Wunojee, 
the  younger  son,  settled  at  Aloow^,  on  the  banks  of  the  S&bhermu- 
tee,  at  which  place  his  descendants  still  remain. 

Someshwur's  grandson,  Chindojee,  still  held  Kolwurl  He  had  a 
son,  Heem&lajec,  whose  mother's  brother,  Pethoo  Gol,  possessed  the 
estate  of  Sokhuroo,  near  the  Sibhermutee  river.  Pe^oo  Gol  was 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  as  he  had  no  oifspring,  he 
looked  with  an  eye  of  apprehension  on  Heeni^ojee  ;  it  being  no  un- 
common thing  in  those  times,  says  the  bard,  for  nephews  to  put  their 
uncles  to  death  for  their  gris.  Pethoo's  fears  were  not  without  founds- 
tion,  but  the  precautions  taken  by  him  prevented  any  open  attack 
by  his  nephew.  At  length,  however,  Heem4!ojee,  pretending  a  pil- 
grimage to  Sokhuree^  Muhi  Dev,  entered  Sokhuroo  with  a  band  of 
Rajpoots  concealed  in  the  closed  carriages  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  womeiL  These  warriors  made  their  way  into  the  mansion  of  the 
chief,  whom  they  put  to  death.  "  Sut "  having  then  come  upon  the 
Ranee,  she  cursed  Heem^ojee,  and  prophesied  that  the  children  of 
even  his  daughters  should  meet  an  untimely  death.  The  Thakor 
implored  her  forgiveness,  and  said,  "  Mother  I  you  have  no  child ;  I 
"  am  your  son ;  what  has  happened  has  happened  ;  be  kind  to  me, 
"  and  I  will  obey  any  order  you  may  give."  The  Sutee  commanded 
him  to  found  a  new  village  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  and  promised 
that  his  descendants,  in  the  male  line,  should  maintain  themselves 
there,  but  declared,  that  as  her  word  could  not  be  altered,  the 
daughters  of  his  race  should  be  childless.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Pelhipoor,  a  handsome  town  on  the  Sabhermutee  river,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Ahmedabad,  distinguished  to  the  present  time  by  its 
manufacture  of  matchlocks,  and  by  the  valor  and  fidelity  of  its  mer- 
cenary bands.-   The  curse  of  the  Sutee  has,  however,  been  accom- 
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plished,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Lords  of  Peth&poor,  it  is  said,  have 
never  reared  a  child. 

The  Sinund  branch  of  the  family  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
that  of  Kulol,  and  still  retains  its  possessions,  subdivided  into  the  two 
principal  estates  of  Sinund  (called  also  of  Kot)  and  Gingur.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AHMED  SHAU   L — UOHUMUED  SHAH  I. — SOOTB   SHAH. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1418,  Ahmed  Shah  was  drawn  to  the  defence  of  the 
districts  of  Sultinpoor  and  Nundoorbir,  then  threatened  by  the 
ruler  of  Asseer,  in  conjunction  with  Sultan  Hooshung,  of  Malwa. 
When  the  rains  had  already  set  in,  the  shah  received  intelligence 
that  during  his  absence  the  Row  of  Eedur,  the  R^wul  of  Chimpiner, 
the  chiefs  of  Mundulgurh  and  Nadot,  had  combined  to  invite  Sultan 
Jiooshung  to  an  invasion  of  Goozerat,  and  that  the  Ri  of  Soreth, 
having  heard  of  the  projected  invasion,  had  refused  to  pay  bis  tribute. 

>  There  ii  mncb  eonfoBoo,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  remedy,  in  (he  bordic 
account  of  the  WSgheUs.  One  authority  makes  the  first  holders  of  Kulol  and 
SiDQDd  to  be  ions  of  Kuiun  WSghela,  and  even  mentions  the  names  of  their 
mothers.  The  account  is  as  follows: — "  Kurun's  sons,  S£ning  aod  Wuishane, 
*'  were  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  were,  therefore,  both  '  PStuwees.'  SSrung^s 
"  mother  was  Tlj  Koonwiireejee,  daughter  of  Gujsunghjee  BhStee  of  Tesulmer  ; 
"  Wuishnog's  mother  was  Umur  Kooawerbfi,  daughter  of  Desuljee  Jhireja  of 
"  Kerookot.  V/ursfaang  bad  SurdhSr  assigned  to  him  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
"  with  ax  hundred  and  fifty  villi^es.  Sirung  received,  in  like  manner,  Bheeluiee, 
"  with  ai  hundred  and  &!ty  villages.  Meeting  at  Bheelnree,  the  brothers  took 
"  Kurce  from  the  Mohnmmedans,  but  continncd  the  Begum  on  the  throne,  and 
"  and  went  to  meet  the  padishidi  at  Puttun  without  taking  any  security.  The 
"  padifhah  was  pleased,  and  gave  them  five  hundred  villages.  SSning  Dev  took 
"  Kulol,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and  Wurshung  took  Sannn ' 


llie  inscription  on  the  well  at  Udfilej  gives  the  following 
J  Singh  ;  1.   Knrun  ;  3.  Mool  Raja  ;  4.  Mahip,  whose  sods 
were  Veer  Sin^  and  Ui'etra  Siogh,  the  former  Roodi  Rinee's  husband.     These 


o  biDtliefs  are  doubtless  the  Wurho  and  Jeto  of  (he  bards,  to  whom  a  family 
trsdithm  has  been  assigned.  Another  inschptioo  is  to  )k  fouod  in  a,  well  at  MInsL 
it  eiveilbe following  pedigree  : — i,  MoolRsj  j  a.  Vijye  Anund ;  3.  Velo;  4.  Dhu- 
wnT;  5.  WSnkii  6.  Chumpuk,  who  married  Cbnmpi  Devee,  daogbter  of  Loonkl, 
Ibe  ton  of  Sflrung  De^M,  and  had  by  her  a  son  DhirS,  the  person  nho  constructed 
Ibe  well,  A.D.  1516.    Tbis  branch  of  the  Wfigbda  &«iily  wai  teatcd  at  Ogtoej, 


xrt^ 
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Ahmed  Shah  immedmtely  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  season,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Myhee,  from  whence  he  himself,  with  a  light  force,  rapidly  advanced 
to  Ahmedabad,  and  thence  to  MorSsl  Troops  were  detached  against 
the  Ri  of  Soreth,  the  Raja  of  Mundulgurh,  and  others  of  the  con- 
federates ;  and  the  shah  himself,  when  the  season  opened,  advanced 
from  Mor^sS  Into  Malwa,  where  he  defeated  Hooshung,  and  pursued 
him  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mandoo,  In  the  following  year  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  Kings  of  Goozerat  and  Malwa,  and  the 
former  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  nearer 
neighbours.  He  occupied  Eedur,  and  he  invested  ChSmp&ner,  and 
compelled  the  R^wul  to  consent  to  an  annual  tribute.  He  next  "re- 
"  turned  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  his  own  country,  dispersed  the 
"  refractory,  and,  destroying  the  Hindoo  temp]es,built  mosques  in  their 
"  place.  Having  also  founded  forts  in  such  places,  he  left  garrisons 
"  in  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fort  at  the  town  of 
"  Jinoor,  in  the  Pergunnah  of  Bareah,  and  that  of  Shivpoor,  After 
"  this  he  established  the  market  town  of  Dahmod,  among  the  moun- 
"  tains,  where  he  erected  a  fortification.  After  this  the  fort  of  Karieh 
"  {Kaira  or  Kuree  ?)  built  in  a.d.  1304,  by  order  of  Alp  Khin,  who 
"  governed  the  country  for  Allah-ood-deen  Khiljy,  was  repaired,  and 
"  named  Suttanabad," 

Ahmed  Shah  was  subsequently  engaged  in  a  war  of  some  duration 
with  Malwa,  in  which  he  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  though  his 
troops  suffered  so  much  during  the  campaign  as  to  oblige  him  to 
abstain  from  any  foreign  attacks  for  some  years.  In  a.d.  r436,  he 
marched  "  to  retake  Eedur,"  but  being  apparently  convinced  of  his 
inability  to  hold  that  capital,  the  citadel  of  which,  it  is  probable,  had 
never  been  surrendered  to  him,  he,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  overawing  the  country  of  the  Rows,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  and  handsome  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  H£t- 
mutee  river,  and  within  sight  of  the  mountain-])eaks  that  rise  above 
Eedur-gurh,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ahmed nugger.  Tradition 
states  that  he  also  founded  the  fort  of  Sadrt,  situated  about  half-way 
between  Ahmednugger  and  his  capital,  in  a  strong  position,  on  the 
banks  of  the  S3bhermutee,  defended  by  deep  ravines.  Row  Poonjft,  the 
then  chief  of  Eedur,  however,  obstructed  the  shah's  operations  by  night 
attacks  on  Ahmednugger,  and  by  marauding  expeditions  into  the 
country  held  by  the  Mobummedans.  A  reward  was  therefore  set 
upon  his  head.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  attacked  Ahmednug- 
ger, the  Row  was  repulsed,  and  pursued  by  the  Moslem  cavalry.  He 
gallopped  towards  Eedur,  but,  as  he  passed  at  a  rapid  pace  along  a 
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path  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  his  horse  shied  with  him,  and  fell  into 
the  chasm  below.  The  Row  falling  below  the  animal  was  killed. 
Next  day,  a  woodcutter,  who  discovered  the  coqise  lying  in  the  ravine, 
having  heard  the  proclamation  of  a  reward,  cut  off  Row  FoonjA's  head, 
and  brought  it  to  the  audience  tent  of  the  sultan.  Ahmed  Shah  now 
sent  a  detachment  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Beesulnugger,  in  the 
hills  about  which  Row  PoonjS  had  been  wont  to  taJce  refuge. 

Row  PoonjS  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nikrond^,  who,  as  Ferishta 
states,  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  lakhs  of  tunkhas  of 
silver  into  the  treasury  of  GoozeraL  From  Eedur  the  king  inarched 
into  the  district  of  Gudwiri,  and  next  year,  a.d.  1428,  his  pacification 
with  Row  NSiond^  having  already  been  broken,  "  he  marched  again 
"to  Eedur,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  carried  by  storm  one  of 
"  the  principal  forts  in  that  [sovince,  wherein  he  built  a  magnificent 
*'  mosque." 

A  contest  now  ensued  with  the  Bahmuny  sovereign  of  the  Dekkan, 
in  which  his  usual  success  attended  the  arms  of  Ahmed  Shah.  An 
interesting  fact  is  here  disclosed — the  possession  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Goozerat  of  Salsette  and  of  the  islands  of  Mahim  and  Moombi  Devee, 
which,  in  their  united  form,  constitute  the  present  island  of  Bombay. 
Mahim  was  then  held  by  a  tributary  Hindoo  prince,  with  the  title  of 
R^ee,  who  afterwards  gave  a  daughter  to  the  harem  of  the  son  of  Shah 
Ahmed.  There  is  no  record  of  the  separate  conquest  of  this  territory 
by  the  Mohummedans,  nor  does  it  appear  that  either  the  viceroys  or 
the  sultans  of  Goozerat  were  ever  su^ciently  unemployed  up  to  this 
time,  or  possessed  of  sufficient  resources  to  have  enabled  them  to 
undertake  an  extension  of  their  dominions  into  this  detached  and 
distant  quarter.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  sovereigns  (^  Unhil- 
wiri  pushed  their  armies  deep  into  the  Dekkan;  that  they  not  only 
held  possessitm  of  the  northern  part  of  Candeish,  in  which  Kurun 
Wa^icla  long  maintained  himself  after  Goozerat  had  been  overrun ; 
but  that  they  also  occupied  the  Konkun,  and  threatened  the  kingdom 
of  Kolldpoor.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Bombay  and  the 
northern  Konkun  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Mohummedans  on  the 
Odinction  of  the  Wdghela  dynasty,  as  part  of  the  recognised  territories 
of  the  lords  of  Unhilwari, — a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
f^impses  we  possess  of  their  naval  supremacy,  is  calculated  to  add  no 
little  interest  to  the  illustrious  line  of  Sidh  RAj. 

Kootb  KhAn,  the  governor  of  Mahim  on  the  part  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
dying,  the  Bahmuny  sultan,  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity,  occu- 
pied that  islami  without  loss,  and  also  took  possession  of  Tannah,  in 
adsettt    Ahmed  Shah  immediatelj  assembled  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
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sail  at  Diu,  Gogo,  and  Camba^,  which,  in  co-operation  with  an  army 
advancing  along  the  northern  Konkun,  attacked  and  recovered  Tan- 
nah.  The  Bahmuny  genera]  retreated  to  Mahim,  and  on  the  face  of 
that  island,  which  was  exposed,  constructed  a  very  strong  wattled 
breast-work.  This  stockade  was  carried,  not  without  considerable  loss, 
by  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  now  found  themselves  opposed  to 
the  whole  of  the  Dekkan  line.  A  bloody  and  indecisive  action  ensued, 
which  was  terminated  at  nightfall ;  but  while  darkness  lasted,  the  Dek- 
kan general  abandoned  his  position,  and  retreated  to  the  contiguous 
island  of  Moombi  Devee.  The  Goozerat  fleet  blockaded  the  island, 
and  effected  a  landing  upon  it  for  the  troops,  and  the  general  of  the 
Bahmuny  shah  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  continent.  After  another 
action,  fought  under  the  walls  of  Tannah,  the  Dekkany  troops  were 
ultimately  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  the  fleet  of  Goozerat  returned 
home,  carrying  with  it  "  some  beautiful  gold  and  silver  embroidered 
"  muslins,"  taken  on  the  island  of  Mahim. 

The  Bahmuny  sovereign,  in  a.ix  1431,  sought  to  revenge  his  defeat 
by  an  irruption  into  the  Goozerat  provinces  of  Candeish ;  but  he  was 
encountered  by  Ahmed  Shah  in  person,  and  met  with  bus  foimer  ill- 


Next  year  Ahmed  Shah  marched  into  Rajpootana,  exacted  tribute 
from  the  Riwul  of  Doongurpoor,  proceeded  through  the  Bheel  coun- 
try  into  the  territories  of  Riind  Mokuljee  of  Mewar,  and  levied  contri- 
butions from  the  Rows  of  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  Nudoolaye.  The 
close  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  preserve 
the  throne  of  Malwa  to  the  descendants  of  his  ancient  enemy.  Sultan 
Hooshung.  He  died  at  Ahmedabad  on  the  4th  of  July,  a.d.  1443, 
and  was  buried  there  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  in  front  of  the  Tiadjy  Tajtx 
mosque.  ■" 

Mohummed  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahmed,  in  the  year  of  | 

his  succession  led  an  anny  against  the  Row  of  Eedur,  who  for  a  time 
took  to  the  hills ;  but  "  having  soon  after  sent  ambassadors  to  ask 
"  pardon  for  his  faults,"  was  accordingly  forgiven,  and  gave  his  daugh-  I 

ter  in   marriage  to  the  sultan.     Mohummed  Shah    continued  his  ' 

advance  into  Bhdgur,and  after  exacting  tribute  returned  to  Ahmedabad. 
In  A.D.  1449,  he  marched  against  Riwul  Gung&dSs  of  Chdmp&ner,  I 

and,  defeating  him,  drove  him  to  take  refuge  within  his  fortress.    The  | 

Riwul,  however,  prevailed  upon  the  Khiljy  sovereign  of  Malwa  to  , 

march  to  his  assistance,  and  Mohummed  Shah  made  a  disgraceful 
retreat  before  this  new  enemy. 

Sultan  Mahmood  of  Malwa  now  threatened  the  subjugation  of  Goo-  | 

zerat ;  Mohummed  Shah  died  or  was  poisoned,  and  his  son,  Koutb  I 
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Shah,  succeeding,  found  the  invader  between  the  villages  of  Sirkhej 
and  Butwa,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  capital.  An  action  was  fought, 
and  the  Sultan  of  Malwa,  though  nearly  successful,  was  compelled  at 
last  to  retire.  A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
who  bound  themselves  by  a  special  article  to  wage  henceforth  perpe- 
tual war  against  Hindoos,  an  engagement  afterwards  partially  redeemed 
hy  an  offensive  alliance  against  R^ni  Koombho  of  Mewai. 

Koombho  Rlni  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  energetic  princes 
who  successively  ruled  Mewar,  and  to  him  is  attributed  that  augmen- 
tation of  her  resources  which  enabled  her  to  make  so  gallant  a  stand 
against  the  Mohummedan  power  under  Sung,  his  heroic  grandson. 
To  Koombho  RinS  are  attributed  thirty-two  of  the  eighty-four  for- 
tresses erected  for  the  defence  of  Mewar.  The  greatest  of  these  was 
Koombhomer,  or  Komulmer,  whose  natural  position,  aided  by  the 
works  which  he  constructed,  rendered  it  impregnable  to  a  native  army. 
He  also  erected  a  citadel  within  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Pumi3js  at 
Aboogurh,  in  which  he  often  resided.  Its  magazine  and  alarm  tower 
still  bear  Koombho's  name;  and,  in  a  rude  temple,  his  effigy,  in  brass 
Stills  receives  divine  honours.  Koombho  RAnlL  also  fortified  the 
passes  between  the  western  frontier  and  Aboo ;  he  erected  the  fort  of 
Wusimtee,  near  Seerohee ;  a  second  at  Koombh^ea,  beside  the 
shrine  of  UmbSjee ;  and  others  which  protected  his  territories  against 
the  Mairs  of  the  Ariwullee,  or  the  Bheels  of  Jhlrol  and  Pflnowrl 
The  temple  of  Koombho  Shim,  on  Mount  Aboo,  is  another  monu- 
ment of  the  Seesodeea  prince,  who  contributed  largely  also  towards 
the  erection  of  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Rishub  Dev,  which  occupies 
the  Sidree  pass,  "  a  deserted  glen  running  into  the  western  slope  of 
"the  ArSwullee,  below  his  favorite  fort  of  Komulmer."'  He  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  the  husband  of  a  poetess,  the  celebrated  R&thor 
princess,  Meeri  B4e& 

Kootb  Shah  was  called  upon  for  assistance  against  the  K&nS  of 
Hewar  by  his  relation,  Shums  Kh^,  the  descendant  of  a  brother  of 
HoozuSer  Shah,  then  possessing  N3gor.  The  first  expedition  in  which 


'  TbcT«  ii  an  inscription  o. 


»  a  pedigree  ol 
m,  from  Shree 


Bippi,  for  an  kcconnt  of  whou  origin  see  p.  235  .  In  this  inscriplion  (which  ii 
dated  A.  D.  1440).  among  other  epithets  applied  to  Koombho  RfinA,  are  the  following: 
be  was  "The  eagle  which  deitrojed  the  crowd  of  snoke-hke  barbartan princes,  the 
"  forest  conflagratioD  which  burned  the  JDnelc  of  injustice,  the  Sultan  of  the  Hin- 
"dooi."  Tbe  temple  (tsndl  *(  t  village  called  Rlnpooi,  abont  five  miles  from  the 
town  of  Stdree,  or  SUnree,  in  Marwar.  For  a  deacriptioD  of  it,  with  illuatiationx, 
ICC  Fagaximf*  Illnstratcd  Hand  Book  of  Architecture,  voL  i.,  p.  79,  and  the  same 
antbor'*  Ulaitnition*  of  iDdian  Architecture. 
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the  shah  was  not  himself  personally  engaged  was  eminently  unsuccess- 
ful, the  troops  of  Goozcrat  being  completely  defeated  by  the  RAnS. 
Kootb  Shah,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  advanced  in  person :  he  defeated 
the  Rajpoots  of  Seerohee,  at  this  time  vassals  of  Mewai,  entered  the 
hills,  and  made  his  way  to  Komulmer.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  by  the  R&iS,  who,  being  unsuccessfiil  in  several  engagements, 
at  length  sued  for  peace. 

Sultan  Mahmood,  of  Malwa,  now  proposed  to  Kootb  Shah  the  par- 
tition between  the  two  Mohummedan  powers  of  the  whole  territories 
of  Bind  Koombho,  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  solemnly  signed  by 
their  respective  envoys,  at  the  town  of  ChSmpflner.  Next  year  Kootb 
Shah  marched  towards  Cheetor,  carried  the  fortress  of  Aboogurh,  in 
which  he  left  a  garrison,  again  reached  Seerohee,  and  entered  the  hills, 
where,  after  two  successful  general  acUons,  he  a  second  time  com- 
pelled the  RSni  to  submission.  In  the  following  year,  a.d.  14^8, 
Klni  Koombho  was,  however,  again  in  arms  with  the  view  of  reduung 
NSgor.  Kootb  Shah,  after  a  long  delay,  marched  against  him,  and 
continued  his  victorious  progress,  until  it  was  once  more  arrested 
by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Komulmer.  He  returned  to  Ahmeda- 
bad,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Mohiunmed  Shah,  his  father,  in  the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Ahmed, 
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Kootb  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  DSwood,  who  proved 
wholly  incapable,  and  reigned  only  a  few  days,  and  then  by  his 
younger  brother,  Mahmood,  suraamed  Beguna,  the  greatest  of  the 
Mohummedan  sovereigns  of  GoozeraL  Though  fourteen  years  of 
age  at  his  accession,  he  speedily  evinced  the  courage  and  ability 
which  difitinguished  his  future  career.  Having  displayed  a  determi- 
nation to  protect  against  his  enemies  a  faithful  minister,  whose 
destruction  would  have  been  but  the  prelude  to  his  own,  the  young 
sultan  was  assailed  in  his  palace  by  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  rebels. 
His  friends  thought  only  of  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  citadel,  or 
of  escaping  with  the  royal  treasures,  but  Mahmood  was  of  a  different 
tender.     The  gates  of  the  citadel  were  thrown  open,  and  the  boy 
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king  galtantif  sallied  forth,  with  quiver  at  his  back  and  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  proceeding  through  the  main  street,  in  slow  procession, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  the  royal  music  sounding  before  him, 
gave  his  faithful  nobles  an  opportunity  of  rallying  round  his  stan- 
dard. The  commanding  points  were,  under  his  personal  direction, 
quietly  and  skilfully  seized,  and  the  rebellion  was  at  once  rendered 
hopeless. 

Three  years  after  this  brilliant  commencement  of  his  reign,  Mah- 
mood  assumed  in  person  the  command  of  an  army,  with  which, 
marching  into  the  north  of  Candeish,  he  saved  the  Bahmuny  Shah  of 
the  Dekkan  from  the  Sultan  of  Malwa, 

In  A.D.  1468,  the  holy  prophet,  Mahomet,  having  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  invited  him  to  the  conquest  of  infidels,  by  spreading 
before  him,  in  a  vision,  a  magnificent  banquet  of  the  most  delicious 
viands,  Mahmood  Shah  prepared  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Soreth, 
which  Mohummed  Toghluk,  and  his  own  great  ancestor  Ahmed, 
had  attempted  in  vain.  The  most  magnificent  preparations  were 
made  for  this  expedition  :  the  treasure  chest  contained  fifty  millions 
of  gdd,  the  commissariat  was  supplied  with  eighteen  hundred  giided- 
handled  swords,  the  manufacture  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Khorasin, 
with  three  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the  celebrated  blades  of  Ah- 
medabad,  and  the  daggers  in  similar  profusion,  mounted  with  gold 
and  silver;  the  master  of  the  horse  led  with  him  two  thousand 
steeds  of  Arabia  and  Toorkistan,  and  lest  these  rewards  should  be 
insufficient  to  recompense  the  warriors  who  attended  him,  Mah- 
mood promised  also  the  plunder  of  Soreth  as  the  prize  of  their 
victorious  valor. 

On  arriving  within  eighty  miles  of  Girn&r,  Mahmood  detached 
a  force  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  under  his  uncle,  Toghluk  Khin, 
to  occupy  two  outworks  called  Mohabilla,  before  his  arrival.  The 
Rajpoots,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  post,  were  surprised  and  cut 
off;  but  the  BJ  of  Soreth,  hearing  of  the  event,  descended  from  his 
hill-fortress,  and  attacking  Toghluk  Kh£Ln,  was  upon  the  point  of 
repubing  him,  when  the  arrival  of  Mahmood  Shah  in  person  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  RA  retreated,  himself  severely  wounded 
Mahmood  cleared  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood ;  sent  out  forage 
parties,  who  procured  abundant  provisions  for  his  camp,  and  prepared 
for  a  siege;  but  the  difficulties  were  probably  greater  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  the  Ra  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  present  submission,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
amount  in  jewels  and  in  specie. 

Mahmood,  however,  only  required  a  pretext  for  attacking  Girn^r 
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a  second  time,  and  next  .year  discovered  one  in  the  fact  that "  the  , 
"  Row  Munduleek  visited  the  temples  of  idolatry,  and  went  there 
"  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty."  An  anny  of  forty  thousand  horse 
marched  to  Gim4r  to  punish  this  presumption  ;  and  the  Ri,  who  was 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  oppose  the  Mohummedan  arms,'  paid  the 
tribute  which  was  demanded  of  him,  and  surrendered  his  royal 
umbrella  and  other  kingly  ensigns  to  the  sultan.  These  concessions, 
however,  were  unavailing.  '  The  Rl  of  Soreth  might  have  exclaimed, 
with  his  predecessor  in  misfortune,  the  gallant  PrutheerSj  Chohan, 
"  Like  a  fly  scared  away,  again  and  again  the  enemy  returns."  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  year  Mahmood  again  marched  in  person-  to 
Soreth.  The  RS.  declared  his  willingness  to  pay  any  sum  of  money 
he  could  produce,  to  protect  his  subjects  from  the  honors  of  war ; 
but  Mahmood  replied,  that  "  there  was  no  greater  fault  than  infidelity, 
"  and  that  if  he  was  to  expect  tranquillity,  he  must  acknowledge  the 
"  unity  of  God."  The  RS  made  no  answer ;  but  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fort  of  Joonagurh,  to  which  Mahmood  laid  siege.  Finding  his  position 
untenable,  the  RS,  leaving  Joonagurh,  retired  to  the  upper  fortress, 
on  Gimar ;  but  his  garrison  was  starved  into  submission,  and  seeing 
no  end  to  his  misfortunes,  he  quitted  the  fort,  delivered  the  keys  to 
the  sultan,  and  repealed  the  confession  of  faith  in  imitation  of  the 
conqueror.  His  conversion  is,  however,  by  the  author  of  the  MeerSt 
Sekunderee,  made  subsequent  to  his  fall,  and  owing  to  the  example 
of  the  saint  rather  than  of  the  sovereign.  "  The  Munduleek  Raja," 
says  that  author,  "being  taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Ahmedabad. 
"  One  day  perceiving  a  grand  procession  going  towards  the  residence 
"  of  the  holy  Shah  Alum,  at  Russoolabad,  the  Rdee  enquired  who 
"  Shah  Alum  was,  and  in  whose  service.  He  was  told  that  this  holy 
"  person  acknowledged  no  master  but  the  supreme  Being.  Struck 
"  with  admiration  at  the  reply,  he  resolved  to  visit  him,  and  was 
"  afterwards  persuaded  by  him  to  become  a  proselyte  to  the  faith." 
The  last  of  the  Ris  of  Soreth  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  Khan 
"  JehSn,"  or  "lord  of  the  universe,"  by  the  Mohummedans,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  a  saint  of  IslSm,  is  to  the  present  day,  at  his  tomb 
in  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  worshipped  (like  many  other  saints)  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  unremittingly  persecuted  bim 
throughout  his  life. 

Mahmood  Sh^h,  having  effected  this  much  desired  conquest,  called 
together  the  Syuds  and  learned  men  of  every  quarter  in  order  to 
settle  them  in  Soreth,  He  caused  also  a  city  to  be  built,  which  in 
a  little  time  also  equalled  the  capital,  and  was  called  Moostufabad. 
While  superintending  the  building  of  this  new  city,  the  sultan  heard 
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that  the  inhabitaots  of  Kutch  had  made  inroads  upon  Goozerat.  In 
the  year  a.d.  1473  he  therefore  proceeded  against  them,  and  com- 
pelled their  submission,  and  soon  afterwards  marched  against  the 
Jutts  and  Beloochees  of  Sindh,  on  which  occasion  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Indus. 

The  following  bardic  relations  belong  tothe  times  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived: — 

Gohil  Bheemjee,  the  descendant  of  Siiungjee,  possessed  I-^tee 
and  Urteela.  He  had  three  sons,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
to '  the  Rl  of  Soreth,  and,  on  account  of  this  connection,  the  family 
usually  lived  at  Joonagurh.  When  the  army  of  the  Mohummedans, 
breaking  down  the  Hindoo  temples  as  they  advanced,  came  near 
l^tee,  Hutneerjee,  the  youngest  son  of  Bheemjee  Gohil,  was  the 
only  male  of  the  family  who  was  at  home.  The  bad  news  having 
arrived,  Humeer  said  to  his  brother's  wife,  "  The  Mohummedan  army 
"  is  coming  on  with  the  intention  of  destroying  Somn3th  ;  but  if 
■"  there  were  any  seed  of  the  Kshutrees  left,  the  Mlech  would  not  be 
*'  able  to  destroy  the  Hindoo  temples."  His  sister-in-law  replied,  "  If 
"  there  be  no  other  seed  of  the  Kshutrees,  there  is  one  seed  at  least — 
"yourselt"  When  he  heard  these  words,  Humeer's  blood  boiled 
within  him.  He  said  not  a  word ;  but  off  he  went,  taking  two  hun- 
dred Ibllowers  with  him,  to  a  hill  called  Surod,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Seehore,  where  his  friend  Veguro,  the  Bheel,  lived.  Humeer  told  his 
story  to  Veguro ;  but  the  Bheel  said,  "  None  of  the  great  rSjas  are 
'*  setting  forth  to  the  battle ;  why  should  you  go  ?  This  Mohumme- 
"  dan  army  is  very  powerful ;  you  cannot  hope  alone  to  drive  it  back." 
Humeer  said,  "  I  am  going  against  them,  that  I  may  die  in  the  fight ; 
"but  I  am  troubled  much  about  this  one  thing — that  I  am  still 
utunarried." '  Upon  this,  Veguro  Bheel,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife, 
married  one  of  his  daughters,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
to  Humeer  Gohil.  Humeer  staid  there  one  night,  and  left  his  wife 
pr^nant  Descendants  of  theirs  are  still  to  be  met  with  at  N3gher, 
in  the  Diu  district,  bearing  the  name  of  Gohil  Koolees. 

Veguro  Bheel  collected  three  hundred  bowmen,  and,  joining  Hu- 
meer and  his  two  hundred  Rajpoots,  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Som- 
ndth.  When  the  battle  was  at  its  hottest,  Humeer  cried  to  Veguro, 
who  fought  outside,  to  come  in  by  a  postern  door ;  but  the  Bheel 
replied,  "  I  am  the  Veguro  (the  long-homed  bull),  why  should  I  enter 
>  The  Sh4stras  have  laid  it  down  that  ,-  1 

"  The  son-less  obtains  not  liberation  j         v.  ,(H)t^lC 
"  PHtxIix  is  not  for  him — tuA  for  him," 


"  the  postem  ?  "    So  they  l 
Veguro  fell^ 


sAsuAuL 
}i^ht  on,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  until 


Humeer,  too,  was  slain  veiy  soon  after  in  the  same  battle  ;- 


'■  To  the  aid  oi  Somsiyo  : 

"  Drive  them  as  the  wind  drives  the  waves, 

"  At  the  point  of  Che  spear. 

"  O  1  son  of  Bbeem. 

"  To  Shiv-Patlon  Advanced  the  flood 
"  Of  rattlii^  weapons. 
"  Amone  them  sported  the  Soor, 
"  Like  an  untamed  btson, 

.  "Did  thesoQOf  BheemI 

"  like  a  wave,  O  !  Veer, 
"  Advancing,  you  turned  not  back, 
"  Against  (he  clifEs  you  da^ed, 
"  of  the  aimy, 

"  O  1  son  dT  Bheem. 

"  Sieve-like  though  became 

"  The  form  of  your  body, 

"  Your  steps  still,  u  bentted  your  i«ce, 

"  Kept  advancing, 

"Son  of  Bheem  t 

"  A  forest  of  thoms,  O !  Veer, 
"  They  who  survived  beheld, 
"  For  the  eye-protecting  lid — Humeer 
"  Was  first  destroyed, 
"Wa»U 


Ch£mp§,  the  s 


of  Bheem."' 
of  Ebhul  Waio,  Lord  of  Jetpoor,  near  Joonagurh, 


'  "  Many  powerful  Mahometan  chiefs  followed  the  example  of  Mahmood  (of 
"  Ghuzace).  Saltan  Mahmood  Begnrra,  of  Ahmedabad,  is  stated  at  the  last  who 
"  sent  an  army  againxC  this  place.  On  this  occasion,  the  Gohil  chief  of  Latce, 
"  opposed  the  sultan,  but  without  effecL  He  was  killed,  and  Mahmood  $uc- 
"  ceeded  in  reduciag  it,  when  he  built  a  mosque  on  the  spot  where  the  temple 
"  had  formerly  stood.  Another  temple  was  lately  built  In  Ahilya  Bace,  a  wile  of 
"one  of  the  Holkars,  in  which  another  symbol  otMubt  Devhas  been  placed." — 
Ce/imet  Walitr'i  Htferti. 
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died  in  the  same  battle,  leaving  a  name  at  which  the  Mohumroedans 
long  afterwards  trembled  : — 

"  O  I  padkhnh,  rest  not  lecore, 

"  That  that  floirer  has  departed  ; 

"  The  Churopa'  from  the  basket, 

"  May  start  once  more, 

"  May  the  son  of  Ebhul." 

In  the  time  of  Mahmood  Beguna,  says  another  bard,  Ritnpoor  was 
held  hy  a  Gohil  chieftain  named  Rinjee,  who  resided  in  a  foit  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gon:i&  and  Blildur  rivers,  upon  the  spot 
where  stands  the  present  edifice,  subsequently  erected  by  Azim  KhSn 
Oodie&  *  Rinjee  Gohil  and  the  padishah  haii,  it  is  said,  married 
sisters,  daughters  of  a  raja  of  Marwar.  The  queen  of  the  padishah, 
being  once  at  her  father's  house  on  a  visit,  met  there  Rinjee's  TM- 
korine,*  whom  she  invited  to  dine  with  her.  The  Gohil's  wife  excused 
herself  saving,  "  Vou  have  married  the  padishah,  and  my  husband  is 
**  called  his  servant,  therefore  I  am  not  worthy  to  sit  at  dinner  with 
"yoa"  This,  and  many  other  excuses,  she  oficred  ;  but  the  elder 
sister,  pressing  with  great  urgency,  she  entreated  her  forbearance,  and 
then  omfessed  her  real  reason — that  the  queen,  having  married  a 
Mohummedan,  she  should  lose  caste  by  eating  with  her.  The  queen, 
however,  was  very  angry,  and  determined  that  she  would,  by  whatever 
means,  have  her  sister  brought  to  Ahmedabad,  and  there  cause  her  to 
dine  with  her. 

After  her  return  to  the  capital,  RSnjee  Gohil,  beit^  then  present 
npon  duty,  the  queen  related  the  story  to  her  husband,  and  begged 
hun  that  he  would  send  for  her  sister  in  any  way  that  would  secure 
her  attendance,  At  this  time  R&njee's  groom  of  the  chamber,  having 
fallen  into  disgrace  with  his  master,  had  been  dismissed.  The  queen 
took  him  into  her  service,  and  instructed  him  to  go  for  the  ThSkorine. 

The  Thakor's  servant  said  that  without  a  letter  from  RAnjee  the 
lady  would  refuse  to  come;  Upon  this,  the  padishah  one  day  asked 
Rinjee  for  his  sword  to  look  at,  another  day  for  bis  da^er,  and  again 

■  A  play  npon  the  words  Chnmpl  and  ChlnpA,  the  former  being  the  name  of  a 
flower  tree  (MichcUa  Champaca). 

•  Azim  Khln  Ghizee  was  an  officer  ol  the  Utcr  Mohummedan  govemmenta. 
In  addition  to  (he  handsome  fort  of  RSnpoor,  he  erected  (in  a.  d.  16^0)  a.  building 
intended  ka  a  collie,  at  Ahmedabad  (which  has  cince  been  d^raded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  jail] ;  and  other  edifices  >o  niuneroul  u  to  have  ^ven  rise  to  his  popular 
luniame  of  "  Ood£ec,"  or  "  the  white-ant,"  in  allusion  to  Die  constructive  habits  of 
that  insert,  which  is  said  never  to  move  without  baildlng  a  house  over  its  head. 

*  The  osoal  title  of  a  chieftain's  wife  in  Gooient  is  "  ThukorSloo,"  or  "  Thuku- 
rlnee,"  bat  as  that  employed  in  the  text  is  alio  used,  m  have  prefeircd  it,  as  being 
more  Bgreeabie  to  European  can. 
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for  his  annlet  These  he  gave  to  the  servant  and  sent  him  off.  The 
servant  went  to  Rdnpoor,  and  said  to  the  Thikorine,  "  I  am  your 
"  groom  of  the  chamber,  as  you  are  aware ;  R^njee  has  sent  me  to 
"  summon  you,  and  has  given  me  these  three  articJes  as  tokens.  If 
"  you  disobey  Rijijee,  he  will  abandon  you.  You  should,  therefore, 
"  join  him  speedily.".  The  ThSkorine,  hearing  these  words,  ordered 
her  chariot  to  be  prepared,  and  set  off  with  the  servant  When  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad,  some  of  RAnjee's  people 
met  them,  and  recognizing  the  carriage,  went  up  to  it  The  discharged 
servant  then  took  to  flight  Ranjee's  followers  conveyed  the  lady  to 
his  lodging,  and  when  he  enquired  the  cause  of  her  coming,  she  said 
that  it  was  at  his  order,  and  produced  the  tokens  she  had  received 
Then  Binjee  knew  that  there  had  been  treachery. 

Soon  after  the  padishah  sent  to  say,  "  Let  your  Thikorine  come 
"  hither  to  pay  a  visit ;  if  you  refuse,  I  will  bring  her  by  force."  The 
Gohil  refused,  and  a  fight  thereupon  ensued ;  but  RSnjee  soon  found 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  stnUagem, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Chirun's  daughter,  who  remained  to  personate 
the  ThSkorine,  he  brought  her  off  in  safety. 

This  Ch4run's  daughter  was  no  common  woman,  but  was,  ir  truth, 
a  Shuktee.  She  was  the  daiighter  of  Doodo,  of  Oometi,  andRAnjee 
had  become  acquainted  with  her  powers  when  on  an  ezpediiion  to 
collect  tribute  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
coming  on,  he  was  separated  from  his  horsemen,  and  wandered  alone 
to  Oometi,  and  being  very  much  afflicted  with  thirst  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  called  to  a  girl  who  stood  r^ar  for  some  water.  She  ext^tded 
her  arm  from  where  she  stood  until  she  reached  him  as  he  sat  on  his 
horse,  and  thus  handed  htm  the  cup.  Ritnjee,  beholding  this  prodigy, 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and,  performing  circumambulation,  pros- 
trated himself  before  her.  RAj  BAee,  for  such  was  her  name,  opoa 
this,  said  to  him,  "  Ask  a  boon  !"  He  answered,  "  That  I  may  call 
"upon  you  for  aid  whenever  a  time  of  calamity  occars."  She  coi> 
sented,  and  when  Riinjee  found  himself  in  such  straits  at  Ahmedabad 
he  bethought  himself  of  her,  as  has  been  related.  On  his  return  to 
Rilnpoor,  Rlnjee  prepared  a  place  for  R&j  BAee  in  his  fort,  and 
installed  an  image  of  her  there  as  his  Kool  Devee,  or  &mily  goddess. 

After  these  things  an  old  Mohummedan  woman,  ■  with  her  son, 
lodged  one  night  at  RAnpoor,  on  their  way  to  Mecca  on  pilgrimage. 
The  boy  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  began,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
cry  the  "  blng,"  ot  call  to  prayers.  Some  Brahmins,  hearing  it,  went 
to  the  Gohil  and  said,  "  This  barbarian's  crying  the  '  bSng '  at  such  a 
"time,  portends  that  the  sovereignty  of  this  town  will  pass  to  the  bar-  ■ 
"  barians."    The  Gohil  was  enraged  at  the  idea,  and  seizing  the  old 
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woman  and  her  son,  asked  them  how  they  presumed  to  cry  the  "bang" 
at  his  gate.  The  vfoman  entreated  pardon,  and  protested  that  no 
harm  was  meant;  but  Rinjee  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  siew  the 
boy  with  his  sword.  In  revenge  the  old  pilgrim  retraced  her  steps 
to  Ahmedabad,  and  laid  her  complaint  before  the  padishah.  Mah- 
mood  Begurra  mentioned  what  had  happened  to  all  his  Umeers,  but 
they  received  the  news  very  coolly,  and  no  one  thought  proper  to 
set  out  to  fight  with  the  GohiL  At  length  the  padisbah's  own  sister's 
son,  Bhunderee  Kh9n,  notwithstanding  that  his  nuptials  had  only  thu 
day  been  celebrated,  determined  to  go  forth  against  Rinpoor.  The 
padishah  and  his  officers  spoke  to  him  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  said 
that  he  would  certainly  strike  a  blow'  for  Allah.  He  advanced  witli 
an  army  as  far  as  Dhundhooka,  where  he  was  met  by  R4n]ee  Gohll, 
and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The  fight  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and 
Ranjee  was  driven  continually  backwards,  until  he  reached  the  gate  of 
Rinpoor.  He  sent  to  his  ThiUcorines,  to  order  that  when  they  beheld 
his  royal  umbrella  go  down  they  should  destroy  themselves,  to  avoid 
being  captured  by  the  Mohummedans.  As  the  fight  went  on,  the 
bearer  of  the  umbrella  set  it  down  for  a  moment  to  drink  water.  The 
ladies  thought  their  husband  had  fallen,  and  at  once  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  well  of  the  fort,  and  perished,  Ranjee  continued 
the  battle  after  this  catastrophe,  but  fell  at  last  at  the  gate  of  Rinpoor ; 
and  the  Mohummedans  entered  the  fort,  not,  however,  without  the 
loss  of  their  brave  young  leader,  Bhunderee  Khin.  Mahmood 
Begurra  afterwards  presented  Rinpoor. to  Haloojee  Purtnir,  of  Moo- 
lee,  who  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Rinjee. 

The  fitoiy  of  Hiloojee  is  as  follows  ; — A  chief  of  the  Jutts,  who  at 
that  time  lived  in  Siudh,  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  named  Soo- 
muree  B&ee,  whom  the  Sindh  padishah  attempted  to  take  by  force 
into  his  harem.  The  Jutts,  therefore,  Red  from  Sindh,  about  seventeen 
hundred  in  number,  and  came  to  Moolee,  then  held  by  two  brothers 
of  the  Shodi  Purmir  blood,  named  Lugdheerjee  and  Haloojee.  The 
Jutts  said  that  the  padishah  would  certainly  pursue  them  from  Sindh, 
and  that  if  the  Punuirs  could  protect  them  they  would  remain,  other- 
wise they  would  go  on  further.  The  Purmirs  swore  they  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  injured  as  long  as  their  own  heads  stood  on  their 
shoulders.     So  the  Jutts  remained  at  Moolea 

The  Sindh  padishah's  army  soon  arrived,  and  as  it  was  very 
powerfiil,  the  Purrairs  considered  that  having  no  fortress  they 
would  find  difficulty  in  holding  their  ground  They  retreated, 
therefore,  to  a  hill  named  Minduv,  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Hoolee,  and  strengthened  themselves  in  the  jungle  there.    The 
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padishah's  array  followed  them,  and  the  fight  went  on  for  a  length  of 
time,  until  at  last  a  link-bearer  of  the  Pumiars  treacherously  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  single  well  which 
supplied  the  Purmirs  with  water.  The  Mohummedans  cut  off  a  cow's 
head  and  cast  it  into  the  well.  The  Purmare  were  now  forced  to 
come  to  terms,  and  Lugdheerjee,  the  elder  brother,  gave  HSloojee  as 
a  hostage  instead  of  the  Jutt's  daughter,  whom  he  told  to  make  her 
escape.  She  fled,  and  buried  herself  alive  at  Wunod,  where  her  tomb 
may  still  be  seen. 

Lugdheerjee,  going  to  Ahmedabad,  procured  the  aid  of  the  King  of 
Goozerat,  whereupon  an  army  advanced  from  Ahmedabad.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Bhooj  country,  when  the  Sindhis  were  defeated,  and 
Haloojee  released,  and  carried  to  the  capital. 

Hiloojee  Purmtr  became  a  convert  to  IslSm,  upon  which  Mah- 
mood  B^rra  offered  him  lands  in  several  districts.  He  refused  them, 
however,  saying  that  his  family  would  wonder  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  begged  for  the  wasted  town  of  Ranpqor,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  uncle,  RSnjee  Gohil,  and  had  been  ploughed  and  sown  with 
salt  by  the  padishah.  This  being  given  to  him,  HSJoojee  begged  for 
a  grant  on  copper  plate,  but  the  padishah  said  that  the  fact  of  his 
conversion  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  no  grant  was 
required. 

Lugdheerjee  FurmSr  retained  his  religion  and  the  Moolee  estate 
acquired  by  his  ancestors.  The  following  story  explains  how  he  met 
his  death : — 

The  Chief  of  Sinund  had  given  the  village  of  R&neesur,  as  rent-free 
land  (pus^eetS)  to  a  ChSrun,  from  whom  descended  Ruleeo  Gnduvee, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  sarcasm.  At  this  time  there  was 
much  plundering  in  the  country,  but  no  one  molested  the  Chimn's 
village,  on  which  account  people  of  the  surrounding  Tillages  placed 
their  property  there  for  protection.  Being  aware  of  this,  a  Mohum- 
medan  leader,  named  Boree  Mogul,  came  to  plunder  K^eesur. 
After  sacking  the  village,  the  assailants  bound  Ruleeo  Guduvee  with 
his  children  and  family,  and  other  people  of  the  village,  and  carried 
them  off.  The  first  night  they  halted,  Ruleeo,  at  midnight,  began  to 
howl  and  weep.  The  Mohummedans  asked  why  he  wept :  he  said  it 
was  for  a  great  cause  of  mourning,  with  which  he  would  acquaint  none 
but  their  commander.  Boree  Mogul's  servants  told  him  of  this,  and 
he  came  up  in  person.  Then  the  Goduvee  told  him  he  would  give 
any  sum  that  might  be  demanded  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and 
family.  The  Mogul  asked  where  he  could  have  any  mon^  left  to 
him  now.     He  said  he  had  discovered  a  note  in  a  locket,  in  which 
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was  described  a  place  where  his  father  had  buried  a  hoard.  The 
M(^l  sent  five  hundred  men  with  him,  ordering  that  he  should  be 
released  on  giving  up  a  lakh  of  money.  After  two  or  three  inarches 
they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  Runn  at  Teekur,  near  Hulwud. 
The  Guduvee  then  said  that  his  property  was  buried  in  an  island  to 
which  he  pointed,  and  proposed  that  the  party  should  gallop  over 
the  intervening  level  ^ound,  and  reach  their  destination  at  once.  He 
set  his  pony  in  motion,  and  the  heavy  horsemen  followed  him 
at  a  gallop,  but  he  led  them  into  a  quagmire,  and  when  they 
were  fairly  entangled  he  got  clear  away,  and  ran  off  to  Wudwan.  He 
represented  to  the  raja  that  he  was  the  Rajpoot's  ChSrun,  and  persuaded 
him  to  recover  his  family  from  the  MoguL  The  Wudw^  Raja  bade 
him  seek  further  assistance  from  the  ShodSs  of  Moolee,  and  said  that 
he  would  in  the  meandme  march  against  the  Mohummedans,  which 
he  did.  Ruleeo  went  to  Moolee,  and  told  his  story,  and  Lugdheerjee 
immediately  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  five  hundred  Purmars.  There  is  a 
tank  called  Punungsur  in  the  Null  K^td,  near  which  Lugdheerjee 
met  Boree  Mogul — the  Wudwin  Raja  not  having  yet  come  up— and 
fought  with  him  a  great  battle.  At  last  the  Mogul  was  left  with 
but  few  men,  and  he  therefore  fled,  taking  with  him,  on  his  horse, 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin  of  R&aeesur.  Lugdheerjee  pursued,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  about  a  mile's  distance.  The  Mogul  turned  and 
looked  round,  and  perceiving  that  Lugdheerjee  was  alone,  he  wheeled 
round  his  horse  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Lugdheer- 
jee struck  also,  and  missed  his  opponent ;  both  of  their  horses  rearing, 
they  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  |;etting  up,  wrestled.  First  Lugdheerjee 
was  down,  but  the  lady  assisting  him,  he  got  the  Mogul  below  him  ; 
the  Brahminee  then  told  him  to  use  his  dagger.  He  drew  it,  and 
stabbed  the  Mogul,  but  not  before  l^e  had  himself  received  a  thrust 
-  from  hb  antagonist's  weapon  in  the  belly.  Both  perished.  Lugd- 
heeijee's  men  plundered  the  Mogul's  camp,  and  then  searching  for 
the  corpse  of  their  chief,  committed  it  to  the  pile,  and  set  up  a  monu- 
mental stone  (pfileeyo).  The  Brahminee  they  restored  to  her  father, 
at  RiineesuT. 

The  Moolee  Purmfirs  are  to  this  day  celebrated  for  their  courage, 
and  treated  with  peculiar  respect  by  the  Jutt  chiefs,  in  remembrance 
of  the  protection  afforded  them.  A  younger  brother  of  Lugdheerjee 
and  Hdtoojee,  following  the  example  of  the  latter,  became  a  Mohum- 
raedan,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  twenty-four  villages  of  Botad, 
which  his  descendants  held  for  several  generations.  The;^  were 
in  subsequent  times  well  known  in  Goozerat,  under  the  title  of 
Taiookdirs  of  Dholka. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HAHMOOD    BEGURRA. 

Mahmood's  next  effort,  after  his  expedition  to  Sindh,  was  an  attack 
directed  against  the  pirate  chiefs  of  Jugut  and  Beyt,  to  which  he  was 
induced  by  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  a  holy  man — "  one  of 
"  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  his  age,"  who,  being  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  his  native  country  of  Onnui,  had  been  driven  into 
the  port  of  Jugut,  and  there  plundered  "  by  the  infidels,  misled  by 
"  the  infernal-minded  Brahmins."  The  Mohummedans,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  made  themselves  masters  of  both  Jugut  and  Beyt ; 
and  Raja  Bheem,  the  chief  of  the  Rajpoots,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher,  dn^ed  around  the  cit^  of 
Ahmedabad  and  put  to  death,  "  in  order  to  deter  others  from  similar 
"  conduct" 

Shortly  afterwords  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  among  the  Mo- 
tiummedan  nobles,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  Mahmood, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  son,  the  Prince  Moozufl'er,  to  the  throne. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  king  was  recommended  to  give  employ- 
ment to  his  officers,  by  proceeding  against  the  fortress  of  ChimpSner. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  Mahmood's  proposed 
expedition  was  postponed  for  some  years.  In  a:d.  1483,  he  prepared 
for  its  accomplishment ;  but  at  this  time  his  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  pirates  of  Bulsar,  on  the  coast  below  Surat,  who  had  gained  an 
ascendancy  at  sea  which  had  not  only  intemipted  trade,  but  even 
excited  apprehensions  of  invasion.  Mahmood  now  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  sea-captain ;  he  collected  a  fleet  at  Cambay,  on  board 
of  which  he  embarked  a  force  consisting  of  archers,  musketeers,  and 
gunners ;  and  giving  chase  to  the  enemy,  sustained  a  running  fight  for 
some  hours,  during  which  several  of  the  piratical  vessels  were  cap- 
tured. It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  that  he  was  prepared  to 
march  against  Chimpiner.  Before  we  accompany  him  to  the  siege 
of  this  fortress,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  for  a  time  to  the 
affairs  of  Eedur. 

Row  Bh&n,  the  brother  of  Nflrondis,  appears  to  have  been  the 
prince  who  was  compelled  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Mo- 
hummed  Shah,  the  father  of  Mahmood.  The  Mohummedan  his- 
torians speak  of  him  under  the  name  of  Beer,  or  Veer  Raja.     He  is 
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mendoned  in  an  inscription  on  a  well  at  Jebhftr^  in  Eedur-w^, 
which  not  only  fumishes  us  with  a  date,  but  also  with  a  solution  of 
the  discrepancy  regarding  his  name.     The  Row,  it  appears,  had  ac- 
cidentally  killed  a  cow,  for  which  crime  he  endeavoured  to  atone  by 
building  thewell  in  which  theinscriptton  is  preserved.'  "InSamwut,  I 
"  153^  (a-i^  i47^)>  on  the  fourth  of  the  moonlight  half  of  the  month 
"  of  Philgoon,  on    Monday,   Klmdooghi   Mata, — O  RSm,  Shree  l 
"  R&m  ! — having  come  to  drink  water,  Raja  Shree  Shree  Bhin  Veerjee  I 
"  forced  her  to  take  shelter  with  Rim.    Therefore,  to  remove  his  sin,  j 
"  a  gold  cow,  as  a  gift,  he  presented ;  a  place  of  water  he  caused  to  | 
"  be  constructed  "  •  •  •  "  Row  Bhan,"  say  the  bards,  "  soon  after  he  I 
"  had  .assumed  the  royal  cushion,  began  to  fix  hb  boundaries.     He  ' 
"  first  struck  the  Seerohee  village  of  ULs,  and  fixed  a  stone  (paleeyo),  1 
"  with  a  horse  sculptured  upon  it,  which  srill  remains  at  a  spot  between 
"  Roherd  and  PoseenS.    Next  he  fixed  his  boundary  at  Row  Jethce's 
"  funeral  temple,  on  the  Nyhee  river  j  and  beyond  that  he  took  the 
"  Chupun-pdl-land,  which  now  belongs  to  Oodepoor.     Thence  he 
"  advanced  to  Thino,  formerly  called  '  the  Row's  Thino,'  on  the 
"  Somi  river,  about  four  miles  from  Doongurpoor.    Thence  he  con- 
"  tinued  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Som^  to  Milpoor  and 
"  Mu^ree,  which  he  included  in  the  Eedur  territory,  as  well  as  Kup- 
"  perwunj  and  the  Bawun  districts,  as  far  as  the  river  S&bhermutee. 
"  That  river  he  made  his  boundary  line  as  far  as  TSringi,  which  he 
"  included ;  and  thence  he  went  again  to  the  stone  at  Seerohee." 
The  boundaries  thus  laid  down  include,  we  may  observf^  a  very 
ample  territory, 

Tiring^,  here  alluded  to,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  sacred  moun- 
tains of  the  Jains.  Though  it  possesses  neither  the  magnificence  of 
Shutroonjye,  nor  the  beauty  trf  Tultji,  it  is  yet  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. The  temple  of  Ujeetnftthjee,  built  by  Koom&r  ¥S\,  stands 
on  a  considerable  piece  of  flat  elevated  land,  in  the  bosom  of  a  chain 
of  mountains.  It  retains  more  of  the  venerable  appearance  of  age 
than  either  of  the  shrines  of  Pileet&nft,  though,  like  them,  it  has 
sulTered  much  from  the  modem  innovator ;  it  is  surrounded  by  several 
small  temples  of  recent  date,  and  in  its  vicinity  are,  as  usual,  reser- 
voirs of  the  purest  water.  On  the  hill  there  remains  a  shrine  sacred 
to  the  Devee  Tirun  Miti,  from  whom  is  derived  the  name  of  TSringS ; 
it  is  associated  with  the  times  of  Venee  Wuch  Rftj,  and  his  N3g  Poo- 
iree  consort,  and  the  site  was  probably  occupied  by  a  building  long 
before  the  royal  convert  of  UnhilwirS  installed  Shree  Ujeetnith.  A 
jungle,  of  the  thickest  character,  sumunds  the  hill  on  all  sides,  and 
renders  access  difficult  to  all,  and  nearly  impracticable  to  a  party  uik- 
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provided  with  a  guide,  much  more  to  an  invading  enemy.  Two  easily 
defensible  paths  alone  give  access  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  temples 
stand,  and  which,  like  that  at  Eedur,  is  fortified  by  the  filling  in  of 
the  few  g^ps  nature  had  left  exposed.  On  three  of  the  surrounding 
peaks  are  built  little  whitened  chutrees  or  paviUons,  which,  froro  their 
exceeding  brightness,  when  a  glimpse  of  them  is  now  and  then  ob- 
tained through  black  ravines  and  tangled  forest,  serve  as  lanterns  of 
the  day,  pointing  out  to  the  way-wom  pilgrim  the  site  of  the  holy 
dwelling  of  the  "  Invincible  Lord." 

In  A.D,  1471,  Mahmood  Shah  having  withdrawn  his  court  to  his 
new  city  of  Moostufabad,  near  Gimftr,  a  powerful  officer,  ennobled  by 
the  title  of  Mohafez  Kh^  occupied  a  viceregal  position  at  Ahmeda- 
bad,  and  his  son,  MuUik  Khizr,  in  the  king's  absence,  marched  without 
ordera,  and  exacted  tribute  from  Row  Bhln  of  Eedur,  as  well  as  from 
the  chiefs  of  WAgur  and  Secrohec. 

Row  Bhan  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  RAwul 
of  ChampSner,  whom  he  look  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to 
B^UT,  but  released  after  a  six  months'  captivity.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  feud  is  characteristic ;  it  is  said  that  Row  Bhin  was  attenuated 
in  person  and  swarthy  in  complexion,  and  that  the  RSwul  enraged 
him  by  causing  a  buffoon  to  personate  him  in  some  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, in  which  the  company  were  amused  at  an  exposure  of  the 
Row's  defects.  The  foUoiving  verses,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the 
consort  of  the  Riwul,  express  the  terror  with  which  the  prowess  of 
Row  Bh&n  had  inspired  his  enemy : — 

"  When,  wearing  ankle-beHa,  I  walk, 

"  He  thinks  'lis  arnionr  clanking, 

"  When  ornaments  I  wear, 

"  They  >eem  to  him  to  be  mail, 

"  When  my  bracdels  clalter, 

"  He  thinks  'lis  the  clash  of  swords, 

"  Mjr  ear-rings,  when  they  glilter, 

"  Kemind  him  or  the  blaie  of  (ire. 

*'  From  fear  of  Row  BhSn  my  husband  starts, 

"  Even  when  safe  in  his  home  remaining, 

"  How  can  I  sport  with  my  husband 

"  Who  has  no  moments'  respite  fmrn  fear." 

To  Row  Bh&n  and  his  RJtnee,  is  attributed  the  construction  of  the 
BhinsuT  and  R&neesur  tanks  at  Eedur,  with  that  of  several  other 
reservoirs  at  Wur&lee,  DudhUeea,  and  other  places.  The  baids 
further  assert  that  Row  Bhin  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  conquest 
of  Cb&mpSner,  effected  by  Mahmood  Begurra,  and  though  no  mention 
of  the  circimistance  is  made  by  the  Mohummedan  historians,  it  is  very 
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probable,  esi>ecial1y  considering  the  former  feud,  that  the  forces  of 
Eedur  formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  shah. 

The  fortress  of  Champaner,  so  called  from  JSmb  or  ChAmpa,  the 
companion  of  Wun  Rl;j,  and  its  reputed  founder,  is  also  known  as 
Powan^jurh,  "  the  castle  of  the  winds,"  a  name  not  undeservedly 
attributed  to  it  firom  the  stormy  blasts  that  continually  howl  around 
it  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  favourite  residence  of  the  goddess 
KAlee,  whose  temple  occupies  its  summit,  and  more  than  one  Rajpoot 
chieftain,  regarding  himself  as  her  feudal  vassal,  bends  with  respect 
to  the  authority  which  holds  possession  of  the  venerable  hilL  The 
tnountain-rock  of  Powan^rh  stands  nearly  isolated,  frowning  over 
the  eastern  districts  of  Goozerat,  and  on  some  sides  presents  to  view 
little  but  perpendicular  clUTs ;  its  steep  ascent  is  everywhere  strongly 
protected,  and  that  which  to  the  observer  from  the  plains  appears  an 
artificial  fortification  is  found  to  be  a  natural  defence,  consisting  of 
rock  scarped  to  a  depth  most  formidable.  At  its  northern  base  lie 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  the  Hindoo  princes,  and  there  a  remnant 
of  falling  domes  and  broken  minarets,  protruding  through  the  dry  and 
dusty  jungle,  evinces  that  as  a  Moslem  capital  the  city  once  bore  the 
ame  of  Mahmood-abad. 

Of  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Ch&mpSner,  as  of  the  great  Scottish 
house  of  Marr,  it  may  be  said  "  their  origin  is  lost  in  its  antiquity." 
At  what  period  the  castle  of  Ch^mp^  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Choh^ns  it  is  needless  to  conjecture,  but  the  "  PSwaitchas  of 
"  Powan-gurh  "  it  may  be  asserted  were  not  unworthy  scions  of  a  race 
to  which  has  been  assigned  the  palm  of  martial  intrepidity  among  all 
the  royal  houses  of  India.  RSwul  Gungtdas  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  opponent  of  Mohammed  Shah ;  the  prince  of  whom  we  are  now 
to  spi^  was  his  son,  Jye  Singh,  by  Ferishta  entitled  "  Beny  Ray," 
and  widely  known  in  Hindoo  tradition  under  the  name  of  Phut£ee 
RAwuL 

The  Riwul  of  Chimpiner,  hearing  of  Mahmood's  preparations  to 
attack  him,  at  first  sallied  fiercely  forth,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  the  territories  of  the  shah,  and  then,  as  if  terrified  at  his  own 
temerity,  sent  ambassadors  to  implore  forgiveness.  Mahmood,  irritated 
by  the  devastation  which  had  been  committed,  refuted  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Moslem 
army  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kfilee  on  the  1 7th  March,  a.d. 
14S5.  The  shah  himself  soon  afterwards  joined  with  the  main  body 
of  tus  army.  Riwul  Jye  Singh  once  more  made  offers  of  submission, 
but  as  these  were  not  received,  he  commenced  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  lines  of  the  besiegers  were  continually  attacked  by  the  Rajpoots, 
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who  at  length  appeared  in  such  force  that  Mahmood  was  compelled 
for  a  time  to  abandon  the  siege  in  order  to  give  them  battle.  The 
action  was  sanguinary  and  obstinately  contested,  and  the  Hindoos, 
though  ultimately  repulsed,  effected  their  retreat  in  order.  Mahmood 
now  resumed  the  siege,  and  the  RWul,  notwithstanding  a  partial 
success  in  cutting  oiT  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores  for  the  be- 
siegers, found  himself  hard  pressed,  and,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to 
his  old  ally,  the  Sultan  of  Malwa.  Gheiis-ood-deen  assembled  an 
army,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  aid  the  R^wul,  but  on  Mahmood's 
advancing  against  him  he  abandoned  his  intention;  and  the  shah 
returning  to  his  lines  before  Ch4mp5ner,  caused  a  mosque  to  be  built 
therein,  in  order  to  convince  his  troops  of  his  determination  to  persist 
in  the  siege.  The  approaches  were  now  carried  so  near  the  place  as 
to  admit  of  the  besiegers  discovering  the  sally-port  through  which  the 
Rajpoots  passed  each  morning  to  perform  their  ablutions.  A  breach 
in  the  western  wall  was  about  the  same  time  effected.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 7th  November,  a.d.  1484,'  the  sally-port  was  seized  by  the 
Mohummedans,  while  Mullik  Eiaa  Sooltany,  afterwards  famous  for  his 
naval  contest  with  the  Portuguese,  escaladed  the  western  wall.  The 
Rajpoots  made  desperate  attempts  to  expel  Mullik  £ia2,  but  without 
success ;  Mahmood  Shah  in  person  supported  him  with  fresh  troops, 
the  standard  of  the  crescent  waved  upon  the  ramparts  of  Champaner, 
and  a  Moslem  shell — emblem  of  Kilee's  anger — fell  upon  the  palace 
of  its  sovereign.  A  funeral  pile  now  rose  within  the  walls ;  the  wives, 
the  children,  the  wealth  of  the  Rajpoots  were  placed  upon  it ;  the  fire 
rose,  raged,  and  died  away,  and  then  the  defenders  of  Powan-gurh, 
with  bodies  bathed  in  water  and  wrapped  in  saffron  robes,  flung 
themselves  desperately  upon  their  enemies.  Few  of  the  Rajpoots 
survived,  the  victors  also  suffered  severely  both  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Riwul  of  ChSmpiner  and  his  minister,  covered  with  their 
own  blood,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  shah. 

Mahmood  caused  public  prayers  to  be  read  for  his  victory,  and 
while  the  sick  and  wounded  were  recovering  he  was  employed  In 
building  "a  beautiful  mosque,"  and  in  giving  a  Mohummedan  character 
to  the  city  now  termed  Mahmoodabad.  He  stained  his  victory,  how- 
ever, by  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  Rlwul  Jye  Singh  and  his 
minister,  who,  after  recovering  from  their  wounds,  were  vainly  solicited 
to  purchase  life  by  embracing  the  Mohummedan  feith. 

Such  is  the  Mohummedan  account  of  the  fall  of  Chflmpaner.  The 
names  of  the  chief  Hindoos  who  perished  in  the  final  sacrifice — so 

'   Fidt  Briegs"!  Ferisbta,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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"  Si»  rajas  perished.    P'irsl,  Vcrshee  fell, 

"  Then  Siiung  Jhircja,  Kunin,  and  JelmSl. 

"  Survaiyo  Chundrabhan,  for  PhutSee  gave  his  life, 

"  When  Mahmood  Shah,  the  great  king,  took  Piwigurh." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  dty  only,  and  not  the  fortress  on 
the  mountain,  had  been  as  yet  captured  by  Mahmood,  and  though 
the  Mohummedan  historians  say  nothing  further  on  the  point,  there 
is  probably  truth  in  the  common  Hindoo  traditional  account,  which 
states  that  the  castie  of  the  winds  yielded  only  to  a  lengthened 
blockade. 

Pbutiee  Riwul,  says  another  bardic  tradition,  was  king  of  ChSm- 
paner.  Once  at  the  festival  of  the  Nowrattra,  be  went  to  see  the 
women,  singing  "gurbhos."  Klleeki  Devee,  of  Champiner,  on  this 
occasion  having  assumed  a  human  form,  was  singing  among  them. 
The  raja,  beholding  how  beautiful  she  was,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her ;  he  laid  hold  on  the  MSti's  scarf,  with  lustful  intention. 
Kilee  pronounced  the  curse  upon  him,  that  his  royalty  should 
pass  away. 

Once  on  a.  time  the  padisbah,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  passed 
within  sight  of  Ch^mpSner,  and,  when  he  beheld  the  fortress,  he 
stroked  his  moustache  with  his  hand  There  was  a  Brahmin  in  the 
city  who  had  a  son  called  Lowo,  which  Lowo  witnessed  this  action 
of  the  king,  and  knew  thereby  that  the  king  had  formed  the  intention 
of  taking  ChampSner.  He  went  to  Phutaee  Rawul,  and  told  him 
that  the  padishah  would  take  his  throne  that  year.  The  raja  con- 
structed five  lines  of  fortification  around  the  city — of  stone,  of  water, 
of  wood,  of  mud,  of  jungle.  He  prepared  ammunition  also,  and 
sent  Lowo  to  Ahmcdabad  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  padishah.  Lowo 
hired  a  mansion,  which  belonged  to  a  merchant,  opposite  the  padi- 
shah's  palace.  Once  on  a  time  the  king  sat  at  a  window,  looking  in 
all  directions.  When  he  looked  towards  ChSmpiner  he  stroked  his 
moustache  with  his  hand,  and  spoke  of  preparing  an  army.  Lowo 
became  aware  that  the  padishah  was  now  about  to  attack  Chkmpaner ; 

I  On  this  occaiion  the  Iiards  are  accurate  in  their  date  ;  Chftmplner  Tell,  accord- 
ing la  Kerishta,  in  A.  u.  1424.  IfMr.  Prinup's  opinion  be  adopted,  and  lirty-sevcn 
jcan  allowed  as  the  diflerence  between  the  Sumwut  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the 
bardic  dale  will  exactly  agree  with  the  Mahummedon.  Iftifly-sii  yeaisbe  allowed, 
Bi  it  more  tunal,  there  wiil  be  a  difference  ot  one  year  between  them. 
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he  returned  to  Phutiee  Kiwul,  and  told  him  that  the  padishah's  army 
was  coming  against  him.  The  Rlwul  took  all  possible  precautions 
with  a  view  to  defence.  The  army  of  the  padishah,  five  hundred 
thousand  in  number,  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Ch&m- 
piner,  but  no  one  knew  what  the  object  was  which  the  king  had  in 
view.  At  midnight  the  padishah  assembled  his  SirdArs,  and  com- 
manded them  to  plant  his  flag  upon  the  city.  The  army  attacked  the 
city,  and  cannonaded  it,  but  the  fire  from  the  city  was  heavier  than 
the  fire  of  tlie  assailants,  and  the  city  could  not  be  taken;  so  the 
padishah  blockaded  it  for  twelve  years,  but  still  without  success.  He 
then  made  peace  with  Phut&ee  R&wul,  and  called  him  to  his  own 
quarters  to  an  interview,  in-  the  course  of  which  he  enquired  of  the 
Riwul  how  he  had  discovered  his  intention  of  attacking  him.  The 
raja  answered  that  his  priest,  Lowo,  had  discovered  his  intention,  and 
informed  him  of  it.  The  padishah  agreed  never  to  interfere  with 
Chimpaner,  and  asked  to  be  presented  with  Lowo.  Phutdee  Riwul 
agreed,  and  the  king  caused  a  p&leeyo  to  be  sculptured  with  the 
figures  of  two  donkejra,  and  underneath  to  be  written,  "  If  any  Mo- 
"  hummedan  take  this  city,  there  is  the  donkey's  oath  (gudheree  gSI) 
"  to  him."  He  carried  Lowo  away  with  him,  and  made  him  his 
niinister ;  and  though  he  did  not  take  the  city  of  Champ4ner,  hfc 
seized  the  districts  and  surrounding  villages,  and  established  it  as  a 
rule,  that  no  one  should  carry  anything  into  or  out  of  Ch^mp&ner. 
The  inhabitants  were  distressed  on  this  account,  and  took  shelter  in 
Ahmedabad. 

The  padishah,  continues  the  bard,  went  from  ChimpSner  to  Oom- 
r^li,  and  seizing  the  raja  of  that  place,  carried  him  to  Ahmedabad, 
where  he  threw  him  into  prison.  The  raja  remained  in  confinement 
for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  potter,  of  the  village  of 
Bhundireeo,  in  his  territory,  went  to  Ahmedatuid,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  potter  of  that  city,  who  was  employed  about  the  prison, 
with  whose  assistance  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  raja  out  in  a 
donkey's  panniers,  and  placed  him  among  a  band  of  Uteets,  who 
carried  him  to  his  father's  sister,  at  Ch^piner.  She  paid  his  ransom 
to  the  sovereign  of  Ahmedabad,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  of 
OomrSli.  From  that  day  the  Oomr^  rajas  took  the  name  of  Riwul, 
in  imitation  of  Phutiee's  title,  and  they  stilt  retain  it,  and  at  their  en- 
thronement a  descendant  of  the  potter  of  Koombhareeo  makes  the 
royal  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

The  latter  part  of  this  tradition  carries  us  back  to  the  Gohils  of 
Peerum, 

Mokhetfljee  Gohil  had  by  his  wife,  Wadun  Koonwurbfi,  a  Rfij- 
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pootnee,  of  the  Snrvaiyo  dan,  and  of  the  &mil]r  of  HSthsunee,  near  ■' 
P&leet&nd,  a  son,  named  Doongurjee,  who  succeeded  him.  He  had 
also  two  other  sons,  Setnutsunghjee  and  Gormiljee,  both  of  them 
bom  at  Peeram.  Semursunghjee  went  to  reside  with  bis  mother's 
family,  at  Rijpeepla,  and  eventually  succeeded  to  its  possessions. 
GomAljee  left  no  descendants. 

Doonguijee,  the  elder  brother,  abandoned  Peerum,  and  made 
Gogo  his  residence.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Veeyojee,  who 
left  three  sons,  K&njee,  Blmiee,  and  Roodojee.  KSnjee  succeeded, 
and  left  two  sons,  Sdrungjee  and  Gemuljee,  who  were  minors  when 
their  tather  died.  , 

Rimiee,  on  the  anivSl  of  a  Mohununedan  army  under  the  leader  U  i 
wh^"nie  Hindoos  call  Boree  Mogul,  made  submission  to  that  officer,  t  " 
and,  surrendering  his  nephew,  SSnuigjee,  as  a  hostage,  seated  himself 
on  the  royal  cushion  at  Gogo  as  if  in  his  own  right.  SSiungjee  was  -  " ' 
conveyed  to  Ahmedabad ;  but  a  potter,  named  Pancho  Goojur,  of  the 
village  of  Xooleyfik,  having  gone  thither,  succeeded  in  carrying  him 
off  in  a  pannier,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  asses.  The  escape  of 
SJbimgjee  becoming  known,  some  horsemen  followed  the  fugitives. 
At  a  time  when  he  was  nearly  overtaken,  the  potter  fortunately  fell  in 
with  the  juraSt,  or  band,  of  a  g03ie«,  named  Pert&p-gur~Bhiwo,  and, 
having  explained  to  their  leader  that  the  boy  was  the  Gogo  raja's 
heir,  who  would  be  able  at  a  future  time  to  recompense  a  service  now 
paid  to  him,  he  placed  him  under  the  Gosaee's  protection.  The 
potter,  continuing  his  route  with  his  asses,  was  overtaken  and  seized 
by  the  horsemen ;  but  these,  disappointed  in  their  e]^>ectation5  of  dis- 
coverii^  SSrungjee,  went  on  but  a  Utile  further,  and  then,  giving  up 
the  pui^t,  returned.  Pertipgur-Bhiwo  conveyed  the  young  prince 
to  Phut&ee  Rdwul,  of  Doongurpoor,  who  had  married  his  father's 
sister,  and  S&rungjee  remained  in  concealment  there  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  then  begged  of  his  aunt  that 
sbe  would  give  him  a  few  attendants,  and  allow  hLm  to  proceed  home- 
wards. Rlwul  Phutiec  supplied  him  with  a  force  for  his  protection, 
and  his  aunt  dismissed  him,  saying,  "  Go  and  recover  your  rights,  and 
"  your  descendants  shall  bear  die  title  of  Riwul  as  a  memorial  of  the 
"  protection  you  have  received  from  Doongurpoor,"  Slrungjee,  agree- 
ing to  this,  set  out,  and  made  his  way  to  Oomr&H  His  uncle,  Rimjee, 
at  Gogo,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  sent  for  the  Lords  of  G^e&dhSr  and 
L4tee,  the  descendants  of  the  younger  sons  of  Sejukjee,  and  heads 
of  the  two  earhest  branches  of  the  Gohil  house,  and  offered  to  resign 
to  them  twelve  villages  each  If  they  would  assist  him  against  S^rung- 
jee.    Tr&puj  and  eleven  other  villages  he  passed  to  the  chief  of 
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Gflreefidhar ;  and  to  the  Latee  Thakor  he  offered  the  twelve  townships 
of  Waiookur.  These  leaders  at  first  assented  to  RSmjee's  designs ; 
but  afterwards,  while  returning  together  from  Gogo,  they  considered 
that  they  had  not  done  well  in  making  such  an  agreement,  and  pre- 
ferring a  cadet's  right  to  the  cushion  to  that  of  the  lineal  heit ;  they 
determined,  therefore,  to  go  together  to  Oomrfill  Having  arrived 
there,  and  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  Sirungjee,  they  said  to 
him,  "  Rimjee  GhoghSree  has  sent  us  to  oppose  you,  promising  us 
"  twelve  villages  each,  but  as  you  are  the  owner  of  the  royal  cushion, 
"  we  present  the  grants  to  you."  SSrungjee  said,  "  Bring  me  the 
"  grants,  I  will  sign  them."  He  did  so,  and  secured  their  loyalty. 
Klmjee  Ghoghdree,  hearing  of  what  had  occurred,  felt  that  his  op- 
portunity was  lost ;  he  therefore  set  off  for  OomralS,  and  himself 
also  made  submission  to  S4rungjee.  The  chieftains  drank  the  red 
.  cup  together,  and  agreed  to  forget  the  past  Silrungjee  advanced  to 
I  Gogo,  and  took  possession  of  the  royal  cushioa  His  uncle,  RSmjee, 
■  making  obeisance  before  him,  received  as  a  grant  for  his  subsistence 
the  villages  of  Ookhuloo,  Ugeefllee,  and  Bhurelee,  the  gr^si^  of 
which  still  bear  the  surname  of  Ghoghiiee.  R&mjee  held  also  the 
village  of  Monpoor. 

In  A.D.  1494,  a  revolted  ofhcer  of  the  Dekkan  government,  having 
seized  some  Goozerat  trading-vessels,  and  also  taken  possession  (^ 
the  islandj^f^Mahim,  Mahmood  Shah  sent  a  fleet  and  army  against 
himT  The  fleet,  having  arrived  off  the  island,  was  destroyed  by  a 
tempest ;  the  admiral,  and  as  many  of  his  sailors  as  escaped,  vae 
washed  ashore,  and  either  made  prisoners  or  massacred  by  the  enemy. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  army,  having  marched  through  the 
northern  Konkun,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  heard  of  the  naval  disaster 
on  his  arrival  near  Mahim,  and,  halting  his  troops,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Mahmood  Shah  for  instructions.  The  rebels  were 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  Kiog^ofthg.  Dekkan,  and  their  fleet 
delivered  over  in  compensation  to~QieGoo£erat  admiral,  who  was 
released  from  prison. 

Next  year,  Mahmood  Shah  "  marched  towards  the  countries  of 
"  WSgur  and  Eedur,  from  the  rajas  of  which  places  he  exacted  la^e 
"  offerings,  and  returned  laden  with  treasure  to  Mahmoodabad  Chflm- 
"  p&oer,"  Soorujmuljee,  the  son  of  Row  Bhiln,  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  the  Prince  of  Eedur;  he  reigned  eighteen  months,  and 
left  a  son,  RAeemuljee,  whose  throne  was,  in  his  minority,  usurped 
by  his  uncle  Bheem. 

In  A.D.  1507,  Mahmood  Shah  again  appeared  as  an  admiral.  "The 
"  infidel  Europeans,  who  had  of  Ute  years  usurped  the  dominion  of 
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"  the  ocean,  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  occupy  for  themselves 
"  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Gooierat,  on  which  they  wished  to  settle," 
Uroeer  Hoosein,  the  admiral  of  the  Turkish  emperor  Bajazet  II., 
anived  off  the  coast  of  Goozerat  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  sail,  carrying 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  Mahmood  Shah,  anxious  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreigners,  sailed  in  person  with  his  fleet  to  Daraaun 
and  Mahim.  The  Umeer-ool-Oomra  Mullik  Eiaz  Soottany  sailed 
also,  from  the  port  of  Diu,  and,  having  united  his  squadron  with  that 
of  tJie  Torkish  admiral,  attacked  the  Portuguese  fieet,  then  lying  off 
the  harbour  of  Choul,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Bombay.  Victory 
declared  for  the  Mohummedans ;  and  the  Portuguese  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  "three  thousand  or  four  thousand  infidels,"  as  their  adversaries 
assert ;  oi,  as  they  themselves  admit,  of  their  flag-ship,  their  admiral 
Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  mea  The  com- 
bined fleet  was,  however,  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  Mamlook  part ' 
of  it  annihilated  in  a  battle  fought  close  to  Diu,  on  the  coast  of  Soreth. 
Sultan  Mahmood,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  the  kings  of  Ahmedabad ;  he  is  to  the  Moslem  as  Sidh  Rij  is  to 
the  Hindoo— a-  nucleus  around  which  gathers  romance  and  tal& 
His  persomd  bravery  and  strength,  his  justice,  his  beneficence,  his 
strict  observance  of  Mohummedan  ritual,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
judgment,  are  alike  extolled  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  "a  great 
eater."  Many  are  the  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  him ;  nor  is 
there  a  fragment  of  Moslem  architecture  in  Goozerat  which  popular 
feeling  does  not  connect  with  the  name  of  the  great  king — Mahmood 
Beguna.  In  additon  to  the  two  Mohummedan  cities  of  Moostufabad 
and  Hahmoodabad  Chimp^ier,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  W&truk,  which,  also,  he  called  by  his  own  name;  "and 
"  having  fortified  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  before-mentioned 
"  river,  he  ordered  noble  palaces  to  be  built,  of  which  the  marics  and 
"  remains,"  says  the  author  of  Meerftt  Ahmudee,  "are  yet  to  be  seen 
"  at  the  time  of  writing,  being  the  year  a.d.  r756  "  At  one  or  other 
of  these  he  frequently  resided ;  but  he  was  punctual  in  "going  to 
"  Ahmedabad  during  the  hot  season  of  ripe  melons,  and  returning 
"  again  after  enjoying  himself  there  for  six  months."  The  same 
wntergoes  so  fax  as  to  assert  that  "all  the  fruit  trees  in  the  open 
"  country,  as  well  as  those  in  the  city,  towns,  and  villages,  were 
"  planted  in  the  reign  of  this  sultan."  It  is  said  that  his  surname 
was  derived  from  the  capture  of  those  two,  as  yet  impr^nable, 
Hindoo  fortresses' — Gim^  and   Chimp&ner,  a   derivation  which 
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appeared  to  Ferishta  to  be  "  snflfciently  rational  and  probable,"  and 
wUch,  as  we  have  none  equally  good  to  offer,  we  may  adopt  npon 
bis  authority.  It  was,  peibaps,  his  naval  war&re  which  won  for  him 
sn  European  reputatioa  "  The  travellers  of  his  day,"  says  Mr. 
"  Elphinstone, '  seem  to  have  fornied  a  tremendous  idea  of  this 
"  monarch.  Bartema  and  Barbosa  are  both  full  of  him.  On«  of 
*'  them  gives  a  fivmidable  account  of  his  personal  appearance ;  and 
"  both  of  them  agree  that  a  principal  part  of  his  food  consisted  <rf 
**  mortal  poisons;  and  so  impregnated  was  his  system  with  this  diet, 
"  that  if  a  fly  settled  upon  him,  it  instantly  dropped  down  dead. 
"  His  nsual  way  of  putting  men  of  consequence  to  death  was  to  blow 
"  upon  them  after  he  had  been  chewing  betel  He  is  the  original  of 
"  Butler's  *  Pnncc  of  Cambay,'  whose 
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"  Ii  up,  and  ba^liak,  and  toad." 

The  foIlowiBg  account  (rf  his  death  is  derived  from  the  Meoftt 
Ahmudee: — "In  the  dose  of  the  year  A.D.1510,  the  sultan  set  out  for 
"  Puttnn,  and,  as  this  was  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  public,  having 
"  collected  together  all  the  great  men  of  the  state,  he  told  them  that 
"  his  life  was  near  a  close:  On  returning  from  Puttun  he  came  to 
"  Ahmedabad  in  four  days ;  when,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
"  burial-place  of  Sheik  Ahmed  Khuttoo,  he  wept  tears  of  repentance 
"  over  his  own  tomb,  which  had  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Sheik's 
"  mausoleum.  Subsequently  to  this,  having  entered  the  city  of 
*'  Ahmedabad,  he  fell  sick ;  and  continuing  so  for  three  months,  sent 
"  for  the  Prince  Khuleel  Kh^  from  Baroda.  After  infonmag  hira 
"  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  finally  took  his  leave  for  another 
"  worid  on  Monday,  the  3Fd  of  Rumizan,  in  the  year  of  the  H^ra 
"  gift  JLD.  1511);  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  n 
"  which  sdU  exists  at  Sirkbej." 
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MOOD   LUTEEF   KUAN — CLOSE  OF  TH£  DYNASTY  OF  AHHKDAXAD 

THK  EMPEROR  AKBAR, 

Mahmood  Begukra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MoocufTer  II.,  whose 

opening  reign  was  rendered  remarkable  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  him 
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for  assistance,  which  proceeded  from  the  Sultan  of  MaJwa.  Mednee 
Rie^  the  Hindoo  ministei  of  that  prince,  had,  it  was  represeated, 
acquired  such  authority,  that  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  king  was 
left  to  the  sultan,  ftnd  infidelity  was  therefore  rapidly  regaining  its 
dominioa  Moozuffer  II.,  moved  with  zeal  for  the  true  &ith, 
immediately  commenced  his  march  for  the  land  of  Bhoj ;  and  Ein- 
ool-Moolk,  the  Governor  of  Unhilwirfl  Puttun,  was  ordered  in  con- 
sequence to  move  his  division  to  Ahmedabad.  The  opportunity  was 
not  neglected  by  the  still  unconquered  chief  of  the  Slthors.  Row 
Bheem,  of  Eedur,  the  younger  son  of  Row  BhSn,  whom  we  have 
beheld  usurping  the  throne  of  his  nephew,  Rieemutjee,  taking 
advantage  of  the  governor's  absence,  plundered  and  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country  as  tar  as  the  river  S^bhermutee.  £in-ool- 
Moolk,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  marched  to  Morasi,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Row  Bheem  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  an 
officer  of  distinction  and  two  hundred  men.  Moozuffer  Shah  heal- 
ing of  this,  instantly  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  and  takii^  up  a 
position  at  Mor&s^  laid  waste  from  thence  the  whole  of  the  Eedur 
territories.  Row  Bheem  himself  took  refuge  in  the  hills ;  but  the 
garrison  of  Eedm-,  consisting,  as  the  Mohummedans  assert,  of  only 
ten  Rajpoots,  defended  the  place  with  obstinacy  against  their  enemies. 
Eedur  was,  however,  taken ;  its  temples,  palaces,  and  garden-houses 
were  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  its  heroic  defenders  put  to  the  sword. 
Meanwhile,  the  Row,  having  deputed  a  Brahmin,  named  Mudun 
GopSl,  as  his  envoy  to  the  Shah,  had,  through  him,  expressed  his 
l^ret  at  the  warfare  which  had  arisen,  and  which  he  attributed  to 
unprovoked  outrages  committed  by  Ein-ool-Moolk.  He  sent  also 
one  hundred  horses  and  two  hundred  thousand  "  tunkhas "  as  an 
offering,  and  MoozuSer  Shah,  in  consideration  of  the  deferred  expedi- 
tion to  Malwa,  thought  proper  to  overlook  his  defection  and  accept  the 
treasure,  which  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  projected  campaign, 
Moozufier  Shah  now  proceeded  into  Malwa.  Row  Bheem,  of  Eedur, 
was  at  his  death  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bflrmul;'  that  prince 
was,  however,  soon  after  deposed  by  Sung  Rinil,  of  Cheetor,  whose 
daughter  had  been  married  to  Rieemuljee,  the  son  of  Soorujmul, 
now  grown  up  to  manhood.  Birmul,  in  the  year  a.d.  i5r5,  sent 
envoys  to  Moozuffer  Shah  to  solicit  his  aid,  and  the  Mohummedan 

■  There  ue  two  iucriptunu  of  these  princes  an  w«Us  «l  Teeotoee  and  Reelotl. 
TIk  first  wu  comtiudea  In  Sumwat,  1566  (A.D.  1510),  b;  order  of  "  Shree  MuUt 
"  Rlee,  Shree,  Shree,  Shree  Bheem,  and  Koonwer  Shree  Blrmul ;"  the  second  in 
Sonwnt,  IS99  (A.D.   1543],  "when  MnhlriLjft  Rftee  Shree  Binnul"  wm  roliDg 
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sovereign,  displeased  at  the  intervention  of  Sung  R&n^  and  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  "that  Bheem  Row  niled  Eedur  by  his 
authority,"  determined  to  send  a  force  to  the  country  of  the  RAthors. 
NizSm-ool-Moolk,  his  officer,  accordingly  advanced,  and  replaced 
Klrmul  on  the  throne ;  but,  having  pursued  R&eemuljee  into  the  hills, 
he  was  brought  to  action,  and  defeated  with  severe  loss.  The  shah 
reproved  Niz&m-ool-Moolk  severely  for  having  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, and  recalled  him  to  the  capital,  but  on  his  arrival  there, 
appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Ahmednugger,  In  a.d.  1517, 
Rieemuljee  again  appeared  in  the  Eedur  territory,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  seven  men,  Zeher-ool-Moollc — the  Jhcr 
KhSn  of  Hindoo  tradition — a  Mohummedan  officer  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  MuUik  Noosrut- 
ooI-MooIk  was  upon  this  directed  to  march  to  Veesulnugger,  and  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
the  shah,  in  his  orders,  styles  "  the  receptacle  of  renegadoes,  and  the 
"  asylum  of  rebels." 

The  two  following  years  were  honorably  employed  by  Moozuffcr 
Shah  in  restoring  to  his  throne  the  Sultan  of  Malwa.  The  Rajpoots 
were  more  than  once  defeated.  M9ndoo-guTh  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  RlnS  Sung,  who  had  attempted  its  relief,  was  forced  to  retire. 
Moozuffer  Shah,  having  received  marked  expressions  of  gratitude 
from  Sultan  Mahmood,  returned  to  his  capital,  which  he  had  scarcely 
reached  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Rftecmuljee,  of  Eedur,  had 
sallied  from  the  Veesulnugger  hills,  laid  waste  the  Puttun  district,  and 
sacked  the  town  of  GilwirS.  lie  Rithor  pnnce  had  at  length, 
however,  been  compelled  to  retire  by  Mullik  Noosrut-ool-Moolk,  who 
commanded  at  Eedur.  The  shah  determined  to  seize  RAeemiiljee; 
he  advanced  in  person  towards  Veesulnugger,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  effecting  his  object  RAee- 
niuljee  soon  after  died  of  disease,  and  Blrmul,  as  his  heir,  acquired 
an  undisputed  title  to  the  royal  cushion. 

At  this  time  intelligence  was  received  that  Sultan  Mahmood,  of 
Malwa,  having  ventured,  in  company  with  his  Goozerat  auxiliaries,  to 
attack  the  combined  forces  of  Mednee  R3ee  and  Rln&  Sung,  had 
been  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  Soon  afterwards,  Nooanil>ool- 
Moolk  having  been  removed  from  the  government  of  Eedur,  and 
Mooblii2-ool-Moolk  nominated  to  that  <^ce,  sorae  person  ventured 
to  extol,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  governor,  the  bravery  of  RJlnft 
Sung.  Moobdriz  was  incensed  at  this  praise,  and  to  show  his  con- 
tempt for  the  gallant  prince  of  Cheetor,  he  caused  a  dog  to  be  tied 
up  at  the  fort  gat^  which  he  directed  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
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Sung  RSni,  healing  of  this  insult,  was  so  much  enraged,  that  he 
immediately  marched  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Eedur,  and 
had  soon  pillaged  the  country  as  far  as  Seerohee.  Having  arrived  at 
Wiigur,  he  was  joined  by  the  raja  of  that  country,  with  whom  he  ad- 
vanced to  Doongurpoor,  The  Governor  of  Eedur  now  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  for  reinforcements ;  but  his  enemies  at  court 
prevented  their  despatch,  representing  to  the  shah  that  Moorbdriz, 
after  having  wantonly  insulted  the  Rin^  was  now  pusillanimously 
seeking  for  assistance,  even  before  he  had  sustained  an  attack. 
MoorMriz-ooI-Moolk  was  therefore  compelled  to  evacuate  Eedur,  and 
retire  to  the  fortress  of  Ahmednugger.  The  next  day  Sung  Rini  took 
possession  of  the  Rithor  capital,  where  he  was  joined  by  several 
Rajpoot  chiefs  from  the  vicinity  of  Ahmedabad,  who  had  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  its  governor.  With  his  new  allies  he  advanced 
towards  Ahmednu^er,  swearing  that  he  would  not  draw  rein  until 
he  should  be  able  to  water  his  horse  at  the  Hdtmutee  river. 
Moobiriz-ool-Moolk,  though  his  force  was  far  outnumbered  by  that 
of  his  opponent,  quitted  the  fortress  of  which  he  held  command,  and 
formed  m  battle  array  outside  its  walls,  on  the  opposite  bank. of  the 
Stream.  The  troops  of  Rlnl  Sung  received  an  attadc  from  the 
Mohummedans  with  great  steadiness,  and  then  charged  The  array 
of  Islim  was  broken  by  the  fury  of  the  Rajpoots,  several  officers  of 
distinction  were  killed ;  Moob3nz-ool-Moolk  himself  was  severely 
wounded;  bis  elephants  were  taken,  and  the  whole  force  was  driven 
in  confiision  towards  Ahmedabad.  Sung  RAni  now  plundered  the 
soirounding  country  at  his  leisure :  he  spared  the  Brahmins  of  Wur- 
nn^er;  but  finding  Veesutnugger  defended  against  him,  he  took  it 
by  assault,  slaying  the  Mohummedan  governor.  Having  thus 
revenged  himself  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  he 
returned,  unopposed,  to  Cheetor. 

The  viceroy  of  Moozuffer  Shah,  then  absent  on  the  Malwa  frontier, 
having  succeeded  in  reinforcing  his  army,  and  the  dog.  Rink  Sung, 
having  retired,  MoobSriz-ool-Moolk  attempted  to  re-assume  his  go- 
vernment On  the  way  to  Ahmednu^er  he  was  opposed  by  a  body 
of  Rajpoots  and  Koolees  from  the  Eedur  territory,  whom  he  defeated, 
but,  having  reached  that  city,  he  found  the  country  around  so 
enfeebled  by  the  ravages  to  ^ich  it  had  been  lately  subjected,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  for  supphes  upon  PoorSntej. 

Moozuffer  Shah,  determined  not  to  allow  of  the  abandonment  of 
Ahmednugger,  directed  his  officers  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards  during 
the  rains,  and  in  December,  a.d.  1530,  he  inarched  thither  in  person, 
with  an  aimy  destined  eventually  for  the  reduction  of  Sung  RAn^ 
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The  Eedur  countiy  was  again  subjected  to  the  niTages  of  Mohutn- 
medans ;  but  no  decisive  success  was  obtained  b^  them  over  the 
Ranft  of  Cheetor,  with  whom  "a  peace  was  patched  up,"  as  the 
author  of  Meertt  Ahmudee  relates,  "  in  consequence  of  the  hypo- 
"  critical  conduct  of  the  officers  commanding  the  troops." 

The  Rows  of  Eedur,  during  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by 
the  Mohummedans,  lived,  it  is  said,  with  their  families  at  Surwin — 
the  village  held  by  the  descendants  of  S&mulyo  Sord,  situated  in  the 
hilly  country  on  the  frontiers  of  Mewar.  Row  Bftnnul,  as  the 
Reetori  inscription  proves,  outlived  Moozuffer  II.,  as  well  as  his 
sons,  Sikunder  and  Mahmood  II.,  and  was  alive  in  a.d.  1528,  when 
"  Buhddur  Shah  marched  towards  the  countries  of  Eedur  and  WSgur, 
"  from  whence  he  returned,  by  ChampSner,  to  Broach  ;  "  and  also 
in  A.D.  1530,  when  the  suttan  ^ain  "  marched  towards  Eedur  ;  but 
"  himself  retired,  afler  despatching  two  of  his  officers,  with  a  large 
"  force,  to  Wigur."  Row  Bdrmul  died  after  a.d.  1543,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Row  Poonjijee,  respecting  whose  career  no  incidents 
have  been  preserved. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad,  whose  history,  as 
related  by  the  Mohummedan  writers,  contains  henceforiJi  nothing 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  story  of  the  Hindoo  princes  irf 
Goozerat  The  reign  of  Sultan  Buhkdur  was  one  marked  by  the 
most  violent  contrasts.  At  one  time  we  behold  him  emulating  the 
gloiy  of  his  great  predecessor,  Sidh  Rij,  his  supremacy  acknowledged 
by  the  kings  of  Candeish,  Berar,  and  Ahmednugger ;  his  rule 
extending  over  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  once  again  subdued  by  the 
arms  of  Goozerat ;  and  his  victorious  banner  waving  from  the  lofty 
battlements  of  MSndoo.  At  another  time  we  find  him  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  HoomSyoon,  whom,  in  bis  prosperity, 
he  had  provoked  And,  at  last— a  miserable  affray  with  the  Portu- 
guese, sullied  by  more  than  the  suspicion  of  treachery  on  either  side, 
resulting  in  his  death — we  behold  his  murdered  corpse  cast  upon  the 
waters  of  the  ocean ;  while  the  annalist  who  relates  his  story  can 
close  it  only  with  admissions  of  weakness,  and  presages  of  decay. 
"  After  the  death  of  Sultan  Buhidur,  much  disorder  and  sedition 
"  found  their  way  into  the  affairs  of  Goozerat;  and,  from  that  time, 
"  the  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  ports  possessed 
"  by  the  Europeans,  was  no  longer  received" 

Several  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1545,  Mahmood  Luteef  Khan, 
the  nephew  of  Buhfidur  Shah,  being  then  the  occupant  of  the 
royal  cushion,  the  extinctioa  oif  the   rights  of  the  Hindoo   land- 
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holders,  Ibniieilf  attempted  in  part,  and  with  circuin^>ection,  in  the 
vigoTous  days  of  Shah  Ahmed, i(hd  Mahmood  Beguna,  was  now 
sought  to  be  effected  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Goozerat,  by 
hands  as  feeble  aa  they  were  presumptuous ;  and  a  course  of  policy 
was  entered  upon,  which,  had  other  causes  of  dissolution  been 
wanting,  could  hardly  have  failed  in  producing  the  total  subversion  of 
the  throne  of  the  sultans.  "  At  this  time  the  shah  abandoned  the 
"  pleasures  of  the  harem,  and  the  government  having  thus  received 
"  an  accession  of  power,  both  nobles  and  soldiers  feU  so  completely 
"  under  its  management  that  they  had  not  the  power  of  disobeying. 
"  There  was  now  some  desire  manifested  of  seizing  upon  Malwa; 
"  but  when  the  sultan  consulted  his  minister,  Asuf  Khan,  in  this 
"  matter,  he  was  told  that  he  might  obtain  a  country  equal  to  Malwa , 
"  by  merely  attaching  a  fourth  part  of  the  Goozerat  province,  or  I 
"  that  part  called  the  apportioned  (W&nt^)  lands,  then  possessed  by  \ 
"  Rajpoots,  Gr^i^  and  Koolees.  '  If,'  said  the  minister,  '  that  \ 
"  fourth  was  only  brought  under  government  management,  it  is 
"  sufficient,  as  a  jagheer,  to  maintain  twenty-Uve  thousand  horse ;'  I 
"  and  the  order  was  accordingly  given  for  its  resumption."  The  / 
result  was  one  which  might  have  been  expected— an  universal,  and,  I 
as  subsequent  history  proves,  a  successful  insurrection  ;  for  whatever  j 
deeds  of  oppression  and  of  blood  may  have  been  enacted  at  the 
time,  and  however  the  Mohummedan  rulers  may  have  chosen  to 
believe,  or  the  Mohummedan  historians  to  represent,  the  Hindoos 
to  be  a  crushed  and  subdued  people,  the  fact  remains  beyond 
dispute  that  their  descendants,  in  spite  of  many  a  subsequent  danger, 
still  possess  the  soU  of  which  it  was  sought  to  deprive  them ;  while 
little  but  squalid  poverty,  and  tottering  ruins,  represent  the  once 
proud  sway  of  the  dynasty  of  Shah  Ahmed.  "  The  Grissiis  of 
"  Ecdur,  Seerohee,  Doongurpoor,- BSnswSrl,  Looniwiri,  Kijpeepla, 
"  the  banks  of  the  Myhee,  and  Hulwud  (Jha!aw4r},  began  on  this 
*'  account  to  disturb  the  country.  The  parties  of  soldiers  stationed 
"  at  Seerohee,  Eedur,  and  other  places,  were  therefore  ordered  to 
"  extirpate  the  very  name  of  Rajpoot  and  Kootee  from  such  places  ; 
"  excepting,  however,  those  who  were  the  aimed  police  of  the 
**  country,  or  such  as  were  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  were  to  be 
"  distinguished  by  a  specific  mark  on  the  right  arm.  Should  any  of 
"  this  dass  be  found  without  this  mark,  they  were  to  be  executed. 
"  In  consequence  of  such  orders,  the  Mohummedan  faith  obtained 
"  such  a  superiority  in  those  parts,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  reign, 
"  that  no  Hindoo  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
"  d.ty ;  and  those  on  foot  were  not  allowed  to  wear  clothing  unless 
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"  distinguished  by  a  patch  of  red  cloth  sewed  on  the  shoulder. 
"  They  were,  moreover,  prevented  from  exhibiting  any  public  marks 
*'  of  infidelity — such  as  the  idolatries  of  the  Hoolee  and  Dewdlee 
"  festivals.  It  is,  therefore,  related  that  after  the  villain  BoorhSn 
"  murdered  the  sultan,  the  Gr£ssiSs  and  Koolees  set  up  an  image 
"  of  the  murderer,  which  they  worshipped  and  addressed,  saying, 
"  'This  is  our  protector,  who  has  saved  us  from  perdition.' " 

Whoever  in  the  present  day  visits  Goozeiat,  and  in  particular  that 
capital  city  of  Ahmedabad,  which  was  the  principal  scene- of  these 
tyrannies,  may  behold  the  subterranean  temple  of  the  perseculrd 
Hindoo,  and  the  tall  minaret  of  the  Moslem  in  his  day  of  power  and 
intolerance,  and  may  compare  the  state  of  a&irs  which  these  recall 
with  things  that  are.  The  filing  mosque  strews  the  earth  with  its 
ruins,  while,  beside  it,  emerging  from  their  dark  hiding-places,  the 
images  of  Shiva  or  of  F&rusnilth  are  installed  in  newly  erected 
temples;  and  the  descendants  of  the  swaggering  Putins  and 
Moguls  inlay  the  marble  floors  of  the  Hindoo  shrines,  or,  for  a 
pitiful  hire,  wave  the  torch  and  beat  the  drum  in  those  idolatrous 
processions  which  gaily  move  along  to  re-establish  in  state  the  mute 
gods  which  their  fathers  &ncied  they  had  destroyed. 

Sultan  Mahmood  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  1554;  his  dynasty 
lingered  through  the  reigns  of  two  feeble  successors  until  the  i8th 
November,  a.d.  1573,  when  the  great  Akbar  displayed  his  imperial 
banner  within  «ght  of  the  city  of  Ahmed,  and  a  crowd  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  ^  ranks,  went  forth  to  welcome  him  as  their 
sovereign. 

"  The  learned  and  observing,"  says  the  author  of  Meerftt 
Ahmudee,  "  well  know  that  a  cause  for  the  decline  of  every  empire 
"  which  has  existed  since  the  banning  of  the  world  may  be  found 
"in  the  animosities 'of  its  nobles,  assisted  by  rebellious  subjects, 
"  whose  mutiny  and  endeavours,  thank  God  I  generally  revert  on 
"  themselves,  so  that  some  more  fortunate  rival  steps  in  and  profits 
"  thereby.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Goozerat. 
"  Fate  having  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  government,  its  servants, 
"  by  disregarding  all  sacred  ties  in  the  midst  of  rebellions,  went  to 
"  war  among  each  other ;  so,  under  the  semblance  of  firiendship,  they 
"  openly  committed  acts  of  hostility,  until  at  length,  those  parties 
"  being  set  aside,  the  powers  and  seals  of  this  kingdom  were 
"  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Teimoor— 
"  Jel&l-ood-deen  Mohummed  Akbar." 

The  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment   of 
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Akbar's  authority  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the 
histoiy  of  Goozerat  At  this  time  the  Mohammedan  nobles  of  the 
countiy,  who  had  set  up  a  supposititious  son  of  Mahmood  II.  under 
the  title  of  Mouzuffer  III.,  divided,  in  reality,  the  country  among 
themselves.  Itim&d  Khan,  the  most  poweiful  of  their  number,  held 
the  capital  city  of  Ahmedabad,  with  the  port  of  Cambay,  and  the 
intervening  territory ;  a  second  leader  possessed  the  ruins  of  Unhil- 
poor,  with  much  of  the  country  between  the  Sttbhermutee  and  the 
Bunis;  to  a  third  had  been  assigned  the  harbours  of  Surat  and 
Broach,  the  fortress  of  ChSmpSner,  and  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Myhee ;  Dhundhooka  and  Dholka  had  iallen  to  a  fourth ;  and  a  . 
fifdi,  seated  in  a  fortress  of  Kheng^,  affected  to  extend  his  rule  over 
the  peninsular  of  Soreth.  Of  Hindoo  military  vassals  of  the  state 
there  were  at  this  time  many.  The  northern  districts,  ranging  from 
Kuree  to  Deesa,  supplied  a  body  of  three  thousand  Rajpoot  horse; 
Bohtjee,  the  zumeendSr  of  BSgiana,  possessed  the  forts  of  Mooler 
and  Sahler;  and,  served  with  the  same  number  of  cavalry,  the 
revenues  of  two  districts  in  the  province  of  Godhrah  were  settled  on 
the  zumeend^  of  Sontb  and  "  ChuttSril  Koolee  "  for  the  services 
they  performed ;  other  "  WuttundSrs,"  or  hereditary  landholders, 
in  die  district  of  NSgor,  served  with  a  large  force  of  mounted 
Rajpoots,  and  Poonji  R&tboi  of  Eedur,  RSee  Jye  Singh  of  RSj- 
pcepla,  the  Riwul  of  Doongurpoor,  the  chief  of  the  Jhiiaa,  the  Jim, 
with  his  four  hundred  grSssi&  dependants,  and  Kheng&r  Jhireja  of 
Bhooj  supplied  contingents,  which,  in  cavalry  alone,  were  estimated 
at  sixteen  thousand  men.  These  powerful  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  had 
maintained  their  lands  and  much  of  their  independence  against  all 
the  encroachments  of  the  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad,  had,  of  course, 
L'ttle  to  fear  from  the  fragments  of  its  shattered  power,  and  the 
wild  aboriginal  tribes  began  again  to  break  forth  like  a  fire  which  had 
been  restrained,  indeed,  by,  superincumbent  weight,  but  had  never 
yet  been  extinguished. 

On  the  conquest  of  the  countiy  by  Akbar,  a-viceroy  or  soubahd&r 
was  appointed  over  the  whole,  under  whom  served  the  district 
Fcrenue  and  military  officers.  The  soubahdSrs  were  usually  men  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  office  was  held  by  KhSn-Uzeez  Koki,  the 
foster-brother,  and  by  Sultan  MorAd  Bukht,  the  son  of  Akbar ;  by 
Shah  Jehto  in  the  life  of  his  father,  JehSngeer,  and  by  the  Prince 
Morid,  his  son,  during  his  own  retgtL  The  annals  of  these  times 
belong,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  and 
the  pages  of  the  Mohummedan  writers  contain  little  information  in 
regard  to  the  Rajpoot  chieftainships,  whose  story  is  the  object 
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I       of  this  worL    We  find  that  Raja  Todur  Mul,  iriwn  deputed  by  the 

I       emperor  Akbar  to  effect  a  revenue  settlement  in  Gooierat,  seized 

'      every  tfpportunity  of  conciliating  and  attaching  to  the  throne  the 

I       Rajpoot  chiefs,  in  fuitherance,  doubtless,  of  the  wise  and  generous 

desire  of  his   master   to  rule   no  longer  only  as  the  chief  of  the 

1      Mohummedans,  but  as  the  head  of  a  great  and  united  Indian  nation. 

\     On  his  arrival  on  the  frontier  of  Goozerat  in  a.d.  1576, "the  za- 

meendir  of  Seerohee,"  we  are  informed,  "  presented  a  trOiute  of  "jij^^^ 

"  five  hundred  rupees  with  one  hundred  gold  mohuts.'    Raja.  Todur 

"  Mul  gave  him  in  return  an  honorary  0dress,  a  jewelled  head 

"  ornament,  and  an  elephant,  after  making  an  agreement  with  him, 

"  on  the  {^rt  of  the  Delhi  government,  that  he  was  to  serve  the 

"  governor  of  Goozerat  with  two  thousand  cavalry.      Raja  Todur 

"  Mul  went  from  thence  to  Surat,  and  on  the  way  thither,  having  had 

"  a  meeting  at  Broach  with  the  zumeend^  of  R&mnugger,  who 

"  presented  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  rupees  and  four  horses,  he 

/I>^1,Il  "made  him  suitable  presents  in  return.     The  zumeendSr  was  at 

^■\/^-  "  this  time  permitted  to  assume  the  rank  of  fifteenjjimgred  hots^ 

I'C  'av***  ^""^  agreed  to  serve  the  Governor  of  Godffifat  withone  thousand 

n  lO  "cavaby. 

V^      On  Todur  Mul's  return  from  Goozerat  towards  Delhi,  "  he  received 

' '   \   "  a  visit  from  R9ni  SShsmul,  zumeend&r  of  Doongurpoor,  when  this 

•./,        "  chief  was  presented  with  an  honorary  dress,  and  the  rank  of  two 

"  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.     He  was  also  permitted  to  take 

"  leave  at    Meertha  after  having  agreed  to  serve   in  the  province 

"  of  Goozerat" 

From  a  statement  made  in  the  Ayeen-i-Akbery,  that  Row  Nftron- 
dAs,  of  Eedur,  commanded  five  hundred  cavalry  and  two  thousand 
in^try,  it  would  appear  that  he  also,  tike  the  chiefs  of  Seerohee  and 
Doongurpoor,  had  been  retained  to  aid  the  Viceroy  of  Goozerat  with 
a  subsidiary  force,  tn  the  bardic  Chuiittra  of  Veerum  Dev  also,  the 
Row  of  Eedur  is  represented  as  a  military  vassal  of  the  Delhi  emperor. 
Ubool  Fuzil  alludes  to  others  of  the  chiefs  of  Goozerat  as  similarly 
situated  "  Chalawareh,"  he  says,  "  formerly  was  an  independent 
"territory,  containing  two  thousand  two  hundred  villages,  which 
"  extended  seventy  coss  in  length,  and  forty  coss  in  breadth ;  and  it 
"  had  ten  thousand  cavalry,  with  the  same  number  of  in&ntry.  Now 
"it  has  two  hundred  cavalry  and  three  thousand  infantry;  it  is  sub- 

I  Thii  must  have  been  "nuiur,"  tlie  uxu>]  offeiing  made  U  a  viiit,  sud  not 
a  pajrmeDt  of  tribute.  Here,  and  in  the  extracts  which  we  shall  aftenrards  have 
to  produce,  there  ii,  bowerer,  much  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  nnmben. 
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"  ject  to  the  Governor  of  Gooierat,  and  inhabited  by  the  tribe  o( 
"  Chaleh  (Jhili).     Although  now  formed  into  four  diviaioQE,  it  is  onlj 
"  reckoned  as  a.  single  peigunnah  of  Ahmedabad.  It  has  a  great  num- 
"  ber  of  towns."     The  four  divisions  here  alluded  to  were  those  of 
Hulwud,  WndwSn,  Lugtur,  and  Liraree,  the  formation  of  which  will 
be  described  in  a  succeeding  chapter.     Soreth  was,  according  to  the 
same  anthor,  divided  into  nine  divisions.     The  first  of  these,  come 
monly  called  "  new  Soreth,"  had  not  been  explored  for  a  long  time  oe 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  forests  and  intricacy  of  the  mountains. 
Joon^urh  was  situated  in  this  division.     New  Soreth,  as  well  as  the 
second  divi^on  of  Puttun  Somnith,  was  inhabited  by  "  Rajpoots  of 
"  the  Gehlote  tribe ; "  and  the  chiefs  commanded,  each  of  them,  one 
thousand  cavalry  and  two  thousand  infantry,  "  together  with  a  num- 
**  ber  of  Aheers  (or  cowherds),  meaning,  probably,  K&tees,  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  another  place  that  they  aie  of  the  Aheer  caste,  and  that  it 
is  their  business  to  look  after  horses.    Of  the  third  division,  Ubool 
Fuzil  informs  us  that, "  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sirooj  (Shut- 
'~       *'rooDJye),  is  a  large  dty  now  out  of  repair,  although  the  situation  is 
^,jA  "  very  desirable,  "/s  The  allusion  is,  probably,  to  the  remains  of  Wul-  *,   , 
Ji  ^,  hibheepoor.  -4*  MajbidJietaL'yie  continues,  "satl  the  port  of  Gho-  'ytj, 
j^J^' "  gA  tA  dependent  upcm  it.    The  island  of  Blrum  is  also  in  this  ""^ 
-'■"^    "  division ;  it  is  a  square  hill  of  nine  coss  in  the  midst  of  the  river,    ^^^ 
"  aod  fonneriy  was  the  seat  of  government    The  zumeendftr  of  this   "^ 
"  division  is  of  the  Gohil  tribe,  and  commands  two  thousand  cavalry  ^  .  _ 
"and  toKK  thousartd  infantry."     The  fourth  division  was  inhabited  by  ^*^|jl 
Witt  Rajpoot* ;  it  included  the  ports  of  Mhowa  and  TuIijS,  and  sup-    ^^ 
plied  a  contingent  of  three  hundred  cavalry  and  five  hundred  in&ntry.  , 

We  need  not  follow  our  author  through  the  remaining  divisions,  his  /^ffl^S 
descriptioa  of  which  is  not  at  all  times  intelligible.  The  Widhels,he  A-''^ 
ntcDtiMtt,  possessed  the  port  of  Ar&mr^  which  was  a  very  strong  J^'ft- 

place,  and  their  contingent  numbered  one  thousand  hoise  and  twice " 

tihiat  number  of  foot  The  kindred  tribe  of  Wijis  held  a  seaport 
adled  Jhlnjeer,  and  snppbed  two  hundred  cavalry  and  the  same 
Domber  of  infantry.  By  "  the  tribe  of  Cheetore,"  who  mustered  one 
thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  the  author  probably  meant 
the  Jetwfls  of  fihoomblee.  "The  Bagheyleh  tribe"  inhabited  one 
division,  and  commanded  two  hundred  horse  and  the  same  number 
of  foot ;  while  the  KAtees,  of  the  same  part  of  Soreth,  mustered  six 
thousand  hone  and  ter^diousand  foot;  and  another  tribe  of  Aheers, 
who  lived  on  the  banks^f  the  ri^%r  Doondy,  and  vrere  called  Poorun- 
jah,  musteied  half  that  nl^ber.  The  military  force  of  the  Jhirejas 
of  Kntch  fihoo)  was  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  infantiy ; 
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they  were  tall  and  handsome  men,  and  wore  long  beards.  The  J4m 
"  Suttersal,"  a  relation  of  the  ruling  family  of  Kutch  Bhooj,  was  the 
grandson  of  a  chief,  who,  having  been  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
the  Riwul,  sixty  years  before,  Had  settled  in  Soreth,  "  between  the 
"  territories  of  Chatwah,  Badhil,  and  Nowneel,"  in  a  fertile  country 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  "  Little  Kutch,"  and  in  which  he 
had  founded  his  capital  city  of  Nowinugger.  The  J^m's  contingent 
was  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  eight  thousand  infantry. 

In  the  Meer&t  Ahmudee  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  the  J&m  of 
Nowlnugger  was  at  one  time  the  supporter  of  Moozuffer  III,,  the 
last  of  the  sultans  of  Ahmedabad,  but  that  he  eventually  betrayed  him 
to  his  enemies,  Moozuffer  and  the  }&m  were  defeated  by  the  viceroy 
Khdn  Uzeez  Kokd,  in  a.d.  1590,  and  compelled  totakerefiige  in  the 
hills.  The  viceroy,  subsequently  to  this  victory,  plundered  Now^ 
nugger,  and  besieged  Joonagurh,  which  was  defended  by  adherents 
of  MoozufTer  III.,  but  being  unsuccessful  for  a  time  in  taking  the 
latter  place,  he  returned  to  Ahmedabad,  when,  as  the  historian 
remarks,  the  nobles  were,  for  once,  permitted  to  remain  quiet  on  their 
own  estates.  Next  year,  Joonagurh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  viceroy, 
and  Moozuffer  was  driven  to  take  refuge  with  Khengir,  the  Row  of 
Kutch,  who  also  had  supported  him.  Uzeez  Kokfl  sent  a  force  in 
pursuit  of  him,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  who,  during  his  march 
received  the  submission  of  the  J3m,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him, 
and  the  forlorn  sultan,  being  soon  after  seized  by  the  aid  of  the  Jim, 
that  chief  received,  as  his  reward,  from  the  imperial  officers,  the. 
Fergunnah  of  Moorbee,  which  had  formerly  constituted  part  of  his 
territory. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Rajpoot  chieftainships,  which  lay  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Goozerat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ubocd 
Fuzil : — "  Near  to  Merow  and  Mungreetch  is  a  territory  called  Pall, 
"  through  which  runs  the  river  Mehindery.  On  the  Goozciat  side  of 
"  this  territory  is  an  independent  zumeendir,  who  resides  at  Doongur- 
"  poor.  On  the  Malwa  side  of  this  country  is  Banswaleh,  whose 
"  chief  is  independent  Those  two  last  mentioned  chiefs  have  eadi 
"five  thousand  cavalry  and  one  thousand  infantry;  and  they  were 
"both  of  the  Seesodyah  tribe,  and  relations  to  the  Ranna,  but  now 
"  the  possessors  are  of  another  trib& 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Sirkar  Futten  is  a  country  of  which  Scrowhy  is 
"  the  capital  The  chief  commands  one  thousand  cavalry  and  five 
"  thousand  infantry.  He  has  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called 
"  teiS"^li  i^-  Aboogurh),  encompassing  twelve  villages,  with  great 
"plenty  of  watei  and  p^turage.     There  ia  also  another  territory 

1.  o  >r    . 
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"  Gitu^ed  to  the  east  of  Nudeebar,  to  the  north  of  Mendow,  to  the 
"  south  of  Madowt,  and  to  the  west  of  Chutnpaneer,  measuring  sixty 
"coss  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  chief  is  of  the  Chowhan 
"tribe,  and  his  capital  is  Alymohaiv  Here  are  many  wild  elephants. 
"The  military  force  is  six  hundred  cavalry  and  fifteen  thousand 
"inikntiy. 

"  Between  the  Sircars  of  Surat  and  Nuderbar  is  a  mountainous 
"country,  veil  inhabited,  called  Buglana.  The  chief  is  of  the  Rathore 
"  trib^  and  commands  three  thousand  cavalry  and  two  thousand 
"infantry.  Here  are  apricots,  apples,  grapes,  pine-apples,  pome- 
'*  granates,  and  citrons  in  great  perfection.  Buglana  has  seven  forts, 
"  of  which  number  Mowlcer  and  Saleer  are  exceedingly  strong. 

"  Between  Sirkar  Nadowt  and  Nuderbar  is  a  hilly  country,  mea- 
"suring  fifty  coss  in  length,  and  forty  coss  in  breadth.  It  is  inhabited 
"by  the  Gowhiltribeof  Rajpoots.  At  present  the  management  of  pub- 
"  lie  afiairs  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Tewary,  a  Brahmin,  and  the  raja, 
"  who  possesses  nothing  but  the  name,  resides  sometimes  at  Rajpeep- 
■■  lah  and  sometimes  at  Ghoolwa.  He  has  three  thousand  cavalry 
"  and  seven  thousand  in^try.  The  water  of  the  latter  place  is  very 
"  bad  ;  but  there  is  produced  very  good  rice  and  honey." ' 

The  chieftainship  last  alluded  to  is  that  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  founded  by  Semursunghjee,  the  son  of  Moliherijee  Gohil,  the 
king  of  Ferumbh,  who  succeeded  to  it  in  right  of  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Row  Pootf  jA,  of  Eedur,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Row  Nirondds, 
who  is  mentioned  (a.d.  1573)  as  having  aided  in  creating  disturbances 
against  the  government  of  Kh&o  Uzeez  Kokd,  the  Mohummedan 
nobleman  appointed  by  Akbar  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Goozerat.'  The 
insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  emperor,  in  person,  and  a  large 
army  was  sent  to  punish  the  Row  of  Eedur.    Two  years  afterwards, 

>  yide  Meeiflt  Ahnradee,  by  Bird,  pp.  315,  339,  343,  349. 
*  Vldf  '  Ajtea  Akbeir,"  tramlaCed  by  Glxliria,  vol  LL,  aitide,  "  Tbe  Soobah 
"of  Gnfent,"  k^  75  to  96. 
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Uzeez  Koki  having  beCD  succeeded  in  his  goremment  by  MeerzS 
KhSn,  "a  suitable  anny  was  sent  to  subdue  Eedui,"  andin  jld.  1576, 
Roir  N^ondds,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the  imperial 
army,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  At  length,  leaving  his  place  of 
security,  and  advancing  to  give  the  Mohummedans  battle,  he  was 
defeated,  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

The  following  notice  of  Row  Ndiondts  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Ayeen-i-Akbery  r — "  The  Zumeend&r  of  Eedur,  who  is  named  Niron- 
"  dSs,  lives  with  such  austerity  that  his  only  food  is  grain  which  has 
"  passed  through  oxen,  and  been  separated  from  their  dung ;  and 
"this  kind  of  aliment  the  Brahmins  consider  as  pure  in  the  behest 
*'  degret  This  N^ndls  is  one  of  the  principal  chiefe  of  the  Rithor 
"  tribe ;  and  he  commands  five  hundred  cavalry  and  two  thousand 
"  infantry." 

Row  N&rondds  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Veerum  Dev,  a 
favorite  hero  of  bardic  tradition.  A  somewhat  lengthy  ballad  poem 
records  the  adventures  of  his  youth,  and  narrates  how,  at  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  he  found  his  way  to  Poongul,  in  the  north  of 
Marwar;  how  he  won  the  love  of  the  beautiful  Funn3,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  place  ;  how  he  triumphantly  carried  off 
the  lady  by  force  of  anas,  and  how  he  slew  many  a  valiant  chieftain, 
when  the  array  of  Poongul  "  came  upon  the  wftr."  Another  bardic 
account  continues  the  story  of  Veerum  Dev  to  its  close,  and  this  lati&t 
we  propose  to  present  to  die  reader,  in  as  literal  a  translation  as  pos- 
sible.    It  is  entitled, 

THB  CHURITTRA  OP   KOW  SBRE£  VEERUM  DZV. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  Veerum  Dev  had  returned  from  Poongul, 
the  Emperor  Akbar  summoned  all  the  rajas  of  India  to  Delhi.  The 
Princes  of  Oodeipoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Boondee,  with  others,  obeyed 
the  command.  Th^  remained  three  or  four  months  at  DelhL  Row 
NSxondSs  and  Prince  Veerum  Dev  also  went  there.  One  day  a  tiger, 
which  the  emperor  had  in  a  cage,  made  its  escape.  Akbar  gave  orders 
that  it  should  be  caught,  but  his  warriors  answered,  "  Sire  !  a  tiger 
"  cannot  be  laid  hold  on."  Prince  Verum  Dev  said)  "  A  Rajpoot 
"  might  lay  hold  on  him,  but  he  oould  not  be  sure  to  do  so.  The 
"  tiger  might  kill  the  Rajpoot,  or  the  Rajpoot  might  kill  the  tiger.* 
The  emperor  said,  "You  have  well  spoken."  Then  Veerum  Dev 
went  to  lay  hold  on  the  tiger;  he  held  a  little  shield  in  his  hand,  and 
advancing  it  before  him,  soon  came  to  fisticuffs  with  his  enemy ;  he 
struck  down  the  tiger,  and  wrapping  a  scaif  round  his  lefl  arm,  he 
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thrust  it  into  the  brute's  mouth,  and  with  his  right  hand  stabbed  it 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  so  that  it  died.  Then  the  emperor  was 
delighted  beyond  measure,  and  gave  himamagnificent dress ofhonor. 
Akbar  said,  too  (alluding  to  NSrondas,  who  was  spare  in  person),  that 
he  had  thought  less  tha.n  he  ought  of  the  gaunt  Row,  not  knowing 
him  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  son  as  Veerum  Dev, 

Now  Veeram  Dev  asked  only  one  boon  of  the  emperor,  "  When  I 
"  shall  have  come  here,  and  it  shall  happen  to  be  my  wish  to  return 
"  to  Eedur,  let  me  have  leave  to  go  at  once."  Akbar  promised  that 
he  should.  The  Row  and  his  son  then  made  their  obeisance,  and 
went  home  to  Eedur,  and  soon  after  NSiondis  died,  and  Veerum  Dev 
sat  on  the  royal  cushion.  N^ond^  left  four  Rinees  : — one  was  the 
sister  of  the  Rini  PertSp  Singh,  of  Oodeipoor,  who  bore  to  him  his 
two  elder  sons ;  the  second  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bhitee  Prince  of 
Jesulmer,  and  the  mother  of  Rlee  Singh  and  Kishor  Singh ;  the  third 
was  a  lady  of  the  Shekhawut  dan,  the  mother  of  Gopaidas.  The  Row 
left,  besides,  a  fourth  Rlnee,  the  daughter  of  the  KSri  of  Kotah,  and 
three  concubines.  The  whole  seven  became  sutees  with  NirondSs. 
After  this,  a.  chief  of  the  Row's,  Hemut  Singh,  the  Beeol^,  had  gone 
to  Doongurpoor  on  a  visit,  because  his  sister  was  married  there  to  the 
Rawul  RAm  Singh.  Dinner  time  having  come,  Rim  Singh  sent  for 
him,  and,  with  much  urgency,  pressed  him  to  dine  off  the  same  dish 
with  him.  The  chief  had  weak  eyes,  and  they  watered  as  he  sat  at 
dinner.  Blm  Singh  said,  "  There's  nothing  I  have  such  an  aversion 
"  to  as  this  ;  if  I  had  known  of  it,  I  would  not  have  invited  you  to  sit 
"beside  me."  Hemut  Singh,  hearing  such  insulting  words,  got  up 
and  left  the  room  ;  he  returned  to  Eedur,  and  said  to  Row  Veerum  Dev, 
"  I  am  not  strong  enough  of  myself  to  strike  Doongurpoor,  may  it 
"  ^ease  your  highness  to  accompany  me  ?  If  not,  with  the  men  and 
"  money  I  have,  I  will  go  and  fight  with  Doongurpoor,  and  die  ther&" 
Veerum  Dev  said,  "  Do  you  stay  here  until  after  New  Year's-day,  and 
"then  I  will  accompany  yoa"  After  the  festival  they  mounted 
accordingly,  and  set  forth.  Meanwhile,  a  famine  having  occurred  in 
Marwar,  two  bard's  sons,  who  were  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Goo- 
zerat,  met  them.  One  of  the  boys  was  going  along  on  the  road  carry- 
ing  some  food  with  him,  when  Veerum  Dev's  cavalcade  came  up ;  he 
thea  moved  on  one  side,  and  stood  close  to  the  hedge  till  it  should 
pass.  The  Row,  seeing  him,  cried  out,  "  Halloo  there  !  who  are  you  ? 
"and  what  are  you  standing  beside  the  hedge  for?"  The  boy 
answered,  "  Muhirdj  1  I  am  a  bard's  son,  and  I  have  heard  that  Vee- 
"  rum  Dev  rains  gifts  even  upon  the  hedges,  so  I  am  looking  to  see 
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"  what  he  has  rained  on  this  hedge."  Then  Veerum  Dev  took  from 
his  wrists  his  golden  bracelets,  and,  throwing  them  into  the  hedge,  said, 
"  Go  on  loolung,  youll  find  something  in  the  hedge"  As  they  went 
on,  the  boy's  brother  was  standing  by  a  well  The  Row  asked  him, 
"  Is  this  well  yours?"  He  answered,  "Sire  !  how  should  it  be  my 
"  well  ?  the  well  is  your  highness's. "  The  Row  then  gave  order,  "  I 
"  have  presented  this  well  to  you."  Veerum  Dcv  caused  both  of 
these  boys  to  be  suitably  married,  and  descendants  of  their's  still 
enjoy  the  said  welL  After  this,  the  Row  halted  eight  or  ten  days  at 
Wuraiee. 

Now,  while  Veerum  Dev's  camp  was  pitched  beside  the  Sumule- 
shur  tank  at  Wudtlee,  it  so  happened  that  his  brother  Riee  Singh 
also  came  by  chance,  as  he  was  engaged  in  hunting,  to  that  place. 
This  RSee  Singh,  it  must  be  noted,  was  a  most  eager  sportsman. 
When  Veerum  Dev  saw  him,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  if  Rice 
Singh  remained  alive  he  would  take  his  throne.  Afterwards,  when 
he  had  returned  from  Wurilee  to  Eedur,  he  involved  that  brother  trf 
his  in  some  fault,  and  slew  him  with  his  sword.  This  RSee  Singh 
had  a  sister  who  was  married  at  Jeipoor,  and  who,  retaining  thb 
cause  of  feud  in  mind,  put  Veerum  Dev  to  death,  as  will  afterwards 
be  related. 

As  things  went  on  in  this  manner,  another  new  year  came  round, 
and  the  Row  collected  his  army,  which  with  the  following  of  his 
chiefs,  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  horse.  They  set  out,  and 
advanced  by  stages  to  Vinchecwiri ;  their  warlike  stores,  such  as 
armour  for  men  and  horse,  cannon  and  swivels,  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  Hemut  Singh,  too,  was  with  them  with  his  force, 
for  whose  sake,  indeed,  it  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  advance 
upon  Doongurpoor.  The  Chief  of  VincheewSrS,  who  was  a  vassal 
of  Doongurpoor,  made  enquiries  as  to  whither  the  Row's  cavalcade 
was  advancing.  Answer  was  made  to  him  that  the  Row  was  on  bis 
way  to  his  father-in-law's  at  RSmpoor,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chumbul,  on  the  borders  of  Mewar  and  Malwa,  However,  the  chief 
knew  that  Hemut  Singh  and  his  sovereign  were  at  enmity,  and  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  Here  is  Hemut  Singh  with  them,  with  all  his 
"  men,  and  guns  and  other  warlike  stores,  what  reason  can  there  be 
"  for  taking  all  these  to  Rimpoor  ?"  So  he  was  lost  in  doubt 
Then  the  Eedur  chiefs  said  to  Veerum  Dev,  "Some  one  will  say  that 
"  the  Row  came  like  a  thief  and  struck  Doongurpoor,  but  if  he  had 
"  come  openly  he  would  not  have  struck  it,  therefore  the  matter 
"  should  be  made  public."    The  Row  said,  "  It  is  well  I"    Then 
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titty  told  the  chief  of  VincheewSrfi  that  they  were  advancing  against 
Doonguipoor,  and  that  he  should  go  and  make  known  publicly  that 
the  Row  was  coming  against  them  at  Doon^rpoor,  and  that  they 
should  get  ready  to  fight  with  him.  The  chief  went,  accordingly, 
and  made  the  matter  known,  and  the  RSwul  called  his  vassals  to- 
gether, and  got  ready  to  fight,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Veerum  Dev 
to  say,  "  Come  at  your  leisure  to  fight,  we  are  ready."  The  Row 
remained  eight  days  at  that  halting  place,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doongurpoor,  and  the  battle  commenced  by  a 
discharge  of  cannon  on  both  sides.  The  assailants  knocked  down  a 
good  deal  of  the  fort  and  palace  of  Doongurpoor,  which  remain  in 
the  same  broken  state  to  this  day.  After  ten  days  spent  in  this  way, 
they  put  armour  on  men  and  horses,  and  assaulted  the  place,  upon 
which  occasion  each  side  lost  a  hundred  men.  The  RSwul,  with  his 
family,  fled,  and  the  Row,  having  remained  three  days  and  a  half  at 
Doongurpoor,  and  plundered  the  town,  and  taken  all  the  treasure  he 
could  find,  returned  to  Eedur.  When  he  was  gone,  the  Rlwul 
returned  home. 

After  this  the  emperor's  army  came  against  QedsiBQar,  and  the 
Rin^  Pert5p  Singh,  fled  to  VenchAwiri  (this  is  the  VenchawSra, 
which  is  near  Fanowra)  for  the  R&nSs  were,  itom  father  to  son,  in 
outlawry  against  the  emperor,  and  that  sovereign  had  cagjed-aa'ay 
ti>e  doors  of  the  gate  of  Chegtor,  and  had  set  them  up  in  the  gate  of 
Delhi ;  fifly-two  rajas  tiad  pelished,  and  the  Rinis,  in  their  troubles, 
lay  at  nights  on  counterpanes  spread  on  the  ground,  and  neither 
slept  in  their  beds  nor  shaved  their  hair,  and  if,  perchance,  they 
broke  their  fast,  had  nothing  better  to  satisfy  their  hunger  than  beans  ^ 
baked  in  an  earthen  pot ;  for  which  reason  it  is  that  solemn  practices 
sSeT^this  day  observed  at  Oodeipoor  ;  a  counterpane  is  spread  be- 
low the  RAn^'s  bed,  and  his  beard  remains  unshorn,  and  baked  beans 
are  daily  laid  upon  his  plate.  To  this  day,  too,  no  new  doors  have 
been  made  for  the  further  gate  of  Cheetor ;  and  when  the  English 
government  proposed  to  the  Rink  that  he  should  cause  new  doors  to 
be  made,  or  that,  if  he  liked,  his  own  doors  should  be  sent  for  for  the 
purpose,  the  answer  received  was,  that  the  R4na  would  set  up  his  own 
doOTS  again  when  he  should  have  brought  them  from  Delhi,  by  force 
(rf  arms.'  However,  to  return  : — When  the  RSlhSl  fled  to  Venchiwara, 
a  Hewar  Bheel,  named  Champo,  who  was  in  outlawry  against  the 
Rina,  was  nuking  great  disturbances  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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The  Kln9,  drove  him  out,  and  he  lived  in  the  wild  part  of  the  Eedtir 
territory,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  highway  robbery  and  break- 
ing into  houses  at  night.  When  he  began  to  give  great  trouble  in 
Eedurwira,  the  Row,  Veerum  Dev,  said  to  his  chiefe,  "  I  will  give  a 
reward  "  to  any  one  who  will  seize  this  ChSmpo  BheeL"  Then  the 
chief  of  DudhaieeS  said,  "I'm  the  man,  III  seize  him."  So  saying, 
he  went  off  to  his  village.  When  Champo  Bheel  heard  this,  he  Idl 
off  all  other  excursions,  and  began  to  ravage  DudhSieei  only.  The 
chief  thereupon  sent  privately  to  him  to  say,  "  You  must  not  plunder 
"  my  village ;  I  will  not  seize  you."  Some  months  after  this  the 
Row  again  spoke  to  his  chiefs.  This  time  the  chief  of  Mohuupoor 
said  he  would  seize  the  Bheel.  After  having  so  said,  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  and  had  arrived  at  the  tank  at  Sftbulee,  where  he  lay 
down  under  a  sacred  fig-tree,  putting  off  his  aims.  He  sent  also 
three  or  four  horsemen  that  were  with  him  into  the  village  to  pro- 
cure necessaries.  As  the  shadow  of  the  tree  moved,  so  he  moved 
also,  pulling  the  coverlet  spread  under  him,  until,  at  last,  he  had  left 
^is  weapons  at  a  long  distance.  Meanwhile,  Ch&mpo  Bheel  came 
there ;  he  had  heard  what  had  passed,  and  therefore  thought  he 
would  kill  the  chief  He  said  to  him,  "  So  you  have  come  out  to  seize 
me,  have  you?"  The  chief  was  afraid,  and  said,  "It  is  not  to  seize 
"  you  that  I  want,  but  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  have  an  inter- 
"  view  with  you,"  So  saying,  giving  him  confidence,  he  invited  him 
to  sit  beside  him,  and  gave  him  opium  to  drink.  Afterwards,  when 
Champo  got  up,  and  was  going  away,  the  chief  considered  with  him- 
self, "  If  he  gets  out  of  my  hand  at  this  time,  when  will  such  another 
opportunity  arrive?"  So  considering,  immediately  he  sprang  upon 
Champo,  and  seized  the  sword  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the  dagger 
that  was  in  his  waist,  and  with  one  hand  stabbing  him  with  the 
dagger,  and  with  the  other  striking  him  with  the  sword,  he  put  him 
to  death.  After  this  his  own  horsemen  came  up,  and  with  them  be 
sent  the  Bheel's  head  to  Eedur,  himself  returning  home.  The  Row 
presented  him  with  the  place  which  had  been  the  haunt  of  Cb&mpo 
Bheel,  where  he  founded  a  village  called  ChimpSnilya,  which  stiU 
forms  part  of  the  Mohunpoor  estate 

At  this  time,  Veerum  Dev  determined  upon  attacking  the  fort  of 
Ahmednu^er,  and  with  that  view  assembled  his  vassals.  Of  these 
the  principal  was  Rutun  Singh  Wfighela,  of  Foseeni.  The  force  was 
got  ready,  guns  and  stc.res  were  prepared,  and  Ahmednugger  attacked 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  at  last  taken  ;  the  market-place  was 
plundered,  and  hostages  were  seized.     When  Veerum  Dev  returned 
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back,  the  merchants  of  the  town  began  to  repair  their  tosses.  The 
Row  then  said  that  he  would  not  obstruct  them,  on  condition  of  their 
preserving  the  name  of  Eedur, ,  whereupon  they  called  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town  "  the-Eedur  gate" 

The  PethSpoor  chief  was  with  the  Row  on  this  expedition,  and 
from  enmity  on  that  account,  an  anny  from  Ahmedabad  attacked 
Fethipoor.  The  Row  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  repulsed  the 
Mohummedan  army,  upon  which  the  Pethapoor  chief  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Veerum  Dev.  The  Row  was  veiy  fond  of 
this  lady  on  account  of  her  great  beauty,  so  he  presented  her  brother 
with  the  village  of  Gudh^,  which  is  still  pait  of  the  estate  of  Petha- 
poor, after  which  the  chief  continued  for  a  length  of  time  to  act  as 
the  Row's  minister.* 

After  this,  an  army  from  Delhi  came  to  levy  tribute  upon  R3m- 
poor,  the  seat  of  Veerum  Dev's  father-in-law.  The  latter  thereupon 
wrote  to  Veerum  Dev  to  say,  "  This  army  comes  against  me  to- 
*'  day,  but  to-morrow  it  will  come  against  you.  Do  you,  therefore, 
"  hasten  to  my  assistance."  Veerum  Dev  assembled  a  thousand 
horse,  which  he  sent  with  his  vassals  of  Mohunpoor  and  DudhSleei. 
At  this  time,  Rutun  Singh,  of  Poseend,  staid  at  home  in  anger, 
the  reason  of  which  was  this : — Some  one  had  said  to  the  Row, 
"  It  was  because  your  highness  had  such  a  follower  as  Rutun  Singh, 
*'  that  you  took  Ahmednugger ;"  to  which  Veerum  Dev  answered, 
"  What  can  Rutun  Singh  do  ?  Is  it  a  kingdom  founded  by  him  that 
"  I  rule  over?"  The  chiefs  hearing  this,  was  enraged.  Now  the 
two  above-mentioned  leaders  went  to  Rimpoor.  The  Row  of  that 
place  had  sworn  an  oath  that  he  would  employ  no  Rajpoot  who  was 
either  unwounded,  or  wounded  in  the  back,  A  battle  was  fought 
with  the  invading  army,  which  was  driven  back^  but  many 
Kajpoots,  both  of  Rimpoor  and  Eedur,  came  to  use  there,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  single  one  escaped  unwounded.  Veerum  Dev/ 
presented  villages  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  "  for  their  heads. '1 
Some  say  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  assistance  thus  afforded,! 
that  Veerum  Dev  obtained  the  daughter  of  the  Row  of  Rimpoor  fori 
his  wife  J 

'  TTie  Pethtpoor  bardic  account  is  as  follows  : — "  The  chief  Doodojee,  with 
*'  tcven  huDdrcu  R&jpoots  \rti  slain  when  Shukurdecn  came  to  attack  Eedur,  at 
"which  time  ntauy  Toorks  also  rdl.  Tnelve  Wggbela  chiefs,  a  Gohil,  and  s 
"  Pnnnir  fell  with  Doodojee.  Eedur  was  victoripus.  The  Eedar  Row,  on  this, 
'*  gaTC  to  Wlghjee,  the  son  oF  Doodojee,  the  twenty-hveTilkgeifoniiiDg  the  estate 
"  of  Gudhi,  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  PethSpoor." 
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After  this,  the  Mohummedan  army  came  agdnst  Cheetor,  and  the 
RSni  of  Mewar  made  a  desperate  stand  ;  fifty-two  rajas  came  to  use, 
and  Rini  PertSp  Singh  received  many  wounds  ;  at  last  the  imperial 
army  was  compelled  to  fly.  This  PertSp  Singh  was  the  mother's 
brother  of  Veerum  Dev,  on  which  account  the  Row  went  to  pay  him 
a  visit  He  staid  many  days  at  Oodeipoor,  until  the  R3n3  recovered. 
At  Oodeipoor  there  is  a  great  tank  called  "  the  Peecholoo,"  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  grand  palatial  buildings,  called  "Jug  Mundeer." ' 
The  RSn&  and  the  Row  used  to  go  thither  in  a  boat  One  day  a 
kingfisher,  hovering  in  the  air,  dashed  into  the  water  after  a  fish. 
The  Row  was  very  much  delighted,  and  said,  "  WSh  I  wih  !  what 
Spirit  the  little  bird  has  !"  Then  the  RAnS  asked  where  the  bird  had 
dived  into  the  water,  upon  which  the  Row,  taking  a  jewelled  armlet 
off  his  arm,  pitched  it  mto  the  water,  and  said,  "There,  that's  the 
place."  The  Rlnfi  cried  out,  "  The  armlet's  gone,  the  annJet's 
gone."  Then  the  Row  threw  in  the  other,  and  said,  "  We  must 
"  give  a  present  that  will  please  it  to  such  a  gallant  little  bird, 
"  must  we  not."  This  the  bards  have  celebrated  as  a  great  act  of 
generosity. 

Afterwards  Veerum  Dev  returned  to  Ecdur.  At  that  time  a  Mar- 
wai  bard,  whose  name  was  Alojee,  came  to  ask  alms  of  Veerum  Dev. 
Now  it  was  the  Row's  practice  not  to  go  in  turn  to  any  Rinee  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon;  but  to  stay  at  the  palace  of  the  RSmpoor  lady, 
and  to  sit  at  the  eastern  window  till  the  moon  appeared,  when  be 
distributed  gifts,  called  "lakh  pus&v."  On  this  occasion  he  was 
seated,  as  usual,  and  called  out,  "  Bring  the  lakh  pus^v,  here  is  some 
bard."  The  minister  said,  "  Yes,  there  is  this  one  bard  come ;  call 
"him."  The  bard  came,  accordingly,  and  said,  "At  night  time  a 
"prostitute  or  a  female  ascetic  might  receive  alms.  I  won't  receive 
"  them  at  such  a  time."  The  Row  said,  "Take  them  now,  for  in 
"  the  morning  I  will  not  give  them."  The  bard  swore  an  oath  to 
leave  Eedur  at  day-break,  and  said,  "  If  you  would  give  me  two 
"  lakhs,  I  would  treat  it  as  a  defiled  thing,"  The  Row  then  said, 
"  If  it  be  my  fiiult  that  you  turn  away,  then  may  you  get  a  sub- 
"  sistence  ;  but  if  it  be  your  own  fault,  and  if  you  go  away  leaving 
"  me  in  blame  without  right,  then  may  you  get  no  subsistence." 
Thus  be  cursed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  lakh  pusiv,  and 
the  village  of  Reheroo,  to  another  bard.     Now  the  first-mentioned 
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bard  rose  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road ;  with  him  were  forty 
horses,  five  camels,  and  tents  and  equipage  of  all  sorts ;  but  wher- 
ever he  went  in  Rdjw&ri  he  met  with  disrespect,  and  at  last  he  found 
his  way  home  to  Marwar,  having  sold  the  whole  of  his  equipage  to 
fill  his  belly. 

Now,  as  to  Rutun  Singh,  of  Poseeni,  who  had  been  enraged  : — ^The 
Row,  day  by  day,  began  more  and  more  to  hate  him ;  on  which 
account,  the  chief  mounted  his  horse,  and  caused  his  cavalcade  to 
get  ready,  and  went  off  suddenly  to  Seerohee.  Then  the  Row  re- 
flected, "  If  I  were  to  seize  on  any  of  the  seventy-two  villages  of 
"  Poseend,  I  should  drive  him  out  into  rebellion  ;  but,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  I  get  no  service  from  him."  Thus  considering,  he  sent  a 
bard  to  Seerohee  to  invite  Rutun  Singh  to  come  in.  The  chief,  how- 
ever, refused  to  come  Co  Eedur ;  but  agreed  to  come  to  Gudhi.  So 
the  Row  set  off  thither,  and  a  meeting  took  place.  Then  Veerum 
Dev  pretended  great  affection  externally,  and  he  and  Rutun  Singh 
sat  down  together  in  an  old  temple  which  is  in  that  place )  but  two 
Rajpoots,  of  Seerohee,  who  were  m  the  Row's  service,  had  been  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and  they,  accordingly,  all  at  once  rushed  in,  and 
killed  the  chief  with  the  sword.  His  estate  was  given  to  his  son,  who 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  bard  made  a  song  on  this,  addressed 
to  Veerum  Dev,  the  meaning  of  which  was — "  Had  you  not  entrapped 
"  Rutun  Singh,  and  slain  him,  after  inviting  him,  he  would  have 
"  swung  you  and  the  temple  round  with  one  hand,  as  Bheem  swung 
"  round  the  elephant."  The  Row  returned  to  Eedur  ;  but  this  song 
rang  in  his  ear.  He  set  to  work,  and  found  out  who  had  made 
the  song.  The  Row  swore  he  would  slay  the  bard  if  he  could  get 
him  into  his  power,  and  proclaimed  that  he  would  give  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  news  of  him.  One  day  when  the  bard  had 
gone  to  WutSlee  to  buy  opium,  the  Row,  too,  happened  to  come 
there.  As  soon  as  the  bard  knew  of  Veerum  Dew's  arrival,  he  started 
off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Some  one  told  the  Row  of  this,  and  he 
mounted  and  pursued  the  bard;  and,  afler  going  some  distance, 
came  up  with  him.  The  Row  then  said,  "  How  far  will  you  run 
away,  mounted  on  that  wretched  pony  of  yours  ?  "  The  bard  dis- 
mounted, and  drawing  forth  a  dagger,  and  pointing  it  towards  his 
belly,  said,  "  Your  highness  will  get  no  praise  for  killing  a  poor 
"  man  like  me.  Better  than  that,  that,  if  necessary,  I  should  die  by 
"  my  own  hand."  The  Row  adjured  him  not  to  kill  himself,  and 
said,  "  How  is  it  that  you,  knowing  you  were  under  my  displeasure, 
"  should  go  about  on  such  a  poor  animal  as  that?"  The  Ch&run 
said,  "  Sire !  where  should  a  poor  man,  such  as  I  am,  get  a  good 
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"  horse  from  ?  "  The  Row  gave  him  his  own  horse,  and  a  dress  of 
honor,  and  the  village  of  Veev&vya,  which  his  descendants  still  en- 
joy.    He  then  returned  to  Eedur. 

The  Row,  after  this,  made  an  expedition  to  P&nowri,  the  caiise  of 
which  was  that  the  Bheels  of  that  place  having  made  a  night  attack 
upon  Delol,  and  carried  off  the  cattle,  the  chief  of  Delol,  one  of  the 
Row's  vassals,  mounted,  and  went  on  the  "wir  ;"  and,  regaining  the 
cattle,  slew  many  of  the  Bheels  and  the  leader  of  the  foray,  whose  head 
he  sent  to  Eedur.  The  Bheels  whoescaped,  and  the  heirs  of  those  who 
died,  began  to  plunder  many  villages  of  the  Eedur  territory,  to  balance 
this  feud,  and  caused  great  annoyance  to  DeloL  The  WSghela  of 
Delol,  on  this  account,  made  petition  to  the  Row  that  he  would  effect 
a  settlement  The  Row  Veerum  Dev  thereupon  wrote  to  the  RSn& 
of  PanowrS  to  restrain  his  Bheels,  who  made  answer  that  they  were 
not  under  his  control.  The  Row  then  prepared  to  advance  against 
him,  and  went  by  way  of  Pol  to  Surwan,  and  thence  to  PSnowia. 
The  guns  played  for  one  day,  and  next  day  they  used  the  musket  and 
sword  ;  and  the  R^nS  of  PSnowrS  "  came  to  use,"  with  many  other 
warriors,  on  both  sides.  The  Row  staid  a  month  at  PSnotn^  and 
slew  many  of  the  Bheels  of  those  parts  j  while  others  he  seized  and 
fined,  or  released  on  their  giving  security.  He  then  placed  the  R&ni's 
son  on  the  cushion,  and  returned  to  Eedur.  The  Koolee  chief  of 
Surwdn  was  with  the  Row  in  this  expedition. 

After  this  the  Row  set  off  to  perform  pilgrimage  at  Dw^k^  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  killing  his  brother,  R&ee  Singh,  and  the  chief  of 
PoseenS.  His  Rinees  and  vassals  accompanied  him.  They  went  to 
Dwirka,  and  on  their  way  home  halted  at  Hulwud.  The  Row 
seeing  there  a  vast  number  of  Sutees'  shrines,  asked  the  BA]  of 
Hulwud,  "  Have  all  these  RSnees  become  Sutees  ? "  The  RSj 
answered, "  ITiese  are  the  cobblers'  wives  of  this  place,  who  became 
"  Sutees."  The  Row  asked,  "Where,  then,  are  the  shrines  of  the 
"  R3jw^r9  Sutees?"  The  Rkj  said,  "  I  never  heard  that  any  one  in 
"  my  family  had  become  a  Sutee.  The  Row  said,  "  There  must  be 
"  some  fault  in  this  ground.  Make  yourself  a  palace  on  the  spot 
"  where  the  cobblers'  houses  are."  The  Rfij  had  tried  that,  he  said, 
but  still  there  had  been  no  Sutee,  Then  Veerum  Dev  said,  "  What  1 
"  has  no  one  of  your  family  married  a  true  RAjpootnee.  See,  then, 
"  here  is  my  sister,  a  virgin,  you  shall  have  her  in  marriage."  The 
betrothal  was  soon  arranged,  and  when  the  Row  returned  home,  the 
Jhaiil  chief  came  to  be  married,  and  the  sister  of  Eedur,  at  her 
husband's  death,  followed  him  through  the  flames. 

While  the  Row  was  absent  at  Dw&rki,  the  son  of  L&l  Meefi,  of 
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M&Qdoow^  wbo  was  a  wanton  fellow,  happened  to  go  for  a  time  to 
Kupperwunj.  He  saw  there  a  trader's  daughter,  who  was  veiy  pretty, 
and  seduced  her,  and  earned  her  off  to  MindoowL  His  father  was 
Very  angry  with  him,  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  girl  had  lost 
caste.  Kupperwunj  was  in  the  Row's  possession,  and  therefore,  as 
he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Dwarka,  the  trader  came  and  com- 
plained to  him,  Veemm  Dev  carried  his  cavalcade  to  MindoowS, 
which  he  struck,  and  seizing  Lil  Meed's  son,  put  him  to  death,  L51 
Meea  himself  fled,  and  the  Row,  after  staying  three  days  at  Man- 
doowi,  which  before  and  afler  that  time  paid  revenue  to  Eedur, 
returned  to  his  capital 

Now  the  Row,  having  no  son,  made  many  vows  to  many  Devs  and 
Devees,  and  performed  many  pilgrimages,  but  no  prince  made  his 
appearance.  At  last  some  one  said  to  him  that  if  he  would  go  to  the 
ford,  called  OmkSxeshwur's,  on  the  Rewi  river,'  and  there  bathe  with 
his  chief  Rlnee,  with  the  same  scarf  wrapped  round  them  both,  he 
would  obtain  a  son.  The  Row  accordingly  made  a  progress  thither, 
accompanied  by  his  family.  Meanwhile,  the  following  of  a.  shahzada.' 
of  the  emperor's,  had  encamped  there,  and  some  butchers  had  col- 
lected eight  or  ten  cows  for  them,  which  they  were  driving  along  the 
load.  Some  of  Veerum  Dev's  servants  saw  them,  and  asked  them 
who  they  were,  and  where  they  were  taking  the  cows  to.  They  said 
they  were  butchers,  and  were  aking  away  the  cows  for  the  shahzida. 
When  the  Row  got  intelligence  of  the  matter,  and  was  informed  by 
the  butchers  that  they  had  brought  the  cows  from  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles,  he  offered  thera  from  ten  to  a  hundred  pounds  for 
each  cow,  but  they  refused  his  offer.  Then  the  Row  thought 
within  himself,  "  I  am  styled  protector  of  cows  and  Brahmins,  so 
"  it  is  a  good  thing  to  die  at  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  defence  of 
"cows,"  Thus  considering,  he  took  away  the  cows  by  force,  and 
then  sent  off  his  family  immediately  towards  Eedur,  the  Rinee  saying 
that  if  he  came  to  use  in  protecting  the  cows,  she  would  not  remain  a 
moment  in  the  world  behind  him.  Now  the  butchers  went  to 
the  shahzada,  and  complained,  and  the  prince  sent  a  herald  to 
demand  the  cows.    The  Row  humbly  replied,  "  I  am  a  Hindoo  and 

>  Tlib  is  the  place  commoaly  called  UdIchIcsdt,  on  the  Ncrbuddti  River, 
oppoiite  Broach. 

'  The  "dMjKJda*"  mentiaaed  here  and  in  other  bardic  duoniclet  of  the  time 
are,  do  doubt,  the  Minas,  for  *n  account  of  whom  i«e  Elphiostonc'*  India,  voL  L 
p.  a66,&c  C.(H)iilc 
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"  in  a  place  of  pilgrimage  like  this  I  cannot  give  up  the  cows  as  long 
"  as  there  is  life  in  me,  but  whatever  price  you  may  command  me  to 
"  pay  for  them  I  am  ready  to  give."  Then  the  shahzSda  ordered  his 
^ns  to  open  on  the  Row's  party,  but  Veerum  Dev  and  his  followers 
mimediately  rushed  upon  them,  and  drove  nails  into  the  vents,  and 
then  the  sword  played.  Many  men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  after  a 
time  the  Row  retired  to  a  place  two  miles  off,  where  he  halted. 
He  had,  before  the  fight,  let  the  cows  loose  in  the  jungle,  solemnly 
entrusting  them  to  the  care  of  Soonij  Dev.  In  the  night  time  he 
reflected  that  there  were  very  many  butchers  with  that  cavalcade,  and 
that  if  he  were  to  kill  them,  that  would  save  the  life  of  many  a  cow, 
so  he  fell  upon  them  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  slew  numbers  of  the 
butchers.  In  this  action  a  Khuwfls,  of  whom  Veerum  Dev  was 
excessively  fond,  was  killed.  The  Row,  taking  up  his  corpse,  retired 
a  few  miles  and  committed  it  to  the  flames  on  the  banks  of  the  Rewi 
He  then  remained  secretly  at  the  village  of  Wudwdnee,  belonging  to 
a  Seesodeea,  which  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  some  days,  and 
every  night  he  went  and  slew  or  plundered  some  of  the  shahz&da's 
people.  At  length  the  cavalcade,  which  was  going  to  Ahmedabad, 
suffered  so  much  knocking  about  that  it  turned  back  to  go  home- 
wards. The  Row  performed  Supindee  shr&d,  and  other  funeral  rites, 
on  "behalf  of  the  Khuwas,  and  erected  a  pavilion,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen,  over  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  consumed.  He  then 
returned  to  Eedur. 

Now  the  shahiada,  having  gone  to  the  emperor  and  complained, 
there  was  a  mighty  army  sent  against  Eedur,  which  came  and  en- 
camped at  the  Rumulesur  tank,  and  erected  batteries  against  the 
towa  The  contest  of  artillery  went  on  for  ten  days,  but  the  Row, 
remaining  in  Eedur-gurh,  the  emperor's  army  found  that  no  strength  of 
their's  prevailed  against  it.  They  therefore  set  sentries,  and  encamped 
there  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  Row,  taking  with 
him  his  Rinees,  and  their  establishment,  and  eighteen  hundred  horse, 
left  Eedur-gurh  by  a  secret  way,  and  retiring  to  Pol,  took  up  his 
residence  there  He  left,  however,  his  younger  brother,  Kulee&nmul, 
with  a  few  soldiers,  in  Eedur-gurh.  The  emperor's  army  took  the 
town  of  Eedur,  and  plundered  it,  but  could  not  take  the  fortress. 
They  discovered,  also,  that  the  Row  had  retired  to  Pol.  The  shahzSda, 
therefore,  leaving  a  small  force  at  Eedur,  advanced  to  Bhecloril,  and 
encamped  there  with  another  division  of  his  army,  having  placed 
his  posts  at  Wurilee,  Guloroo,  Ahmednugger,  MorSsk,  M^hruj,  aod 
other  towns,  and  thus  taken  possession  of  the  whole  Eedur  country. 
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The  Row  lived  six  months  at  Pol,  provisions  ran  short,  and  for 
two  whole  days  he  had  been  fasting  j  on  the  third  day  he  went  to  the 
temple  of  MuhS  Dev,  and  with  the  intention  of  perfonning  the  "  lotus- 
"  woiship,"  he  aimed  his  sword  at  his  throat  At  this  moment  the 
word  "forbear"  issued  from  the  temple.  The  Row  looked  round, 
but  could  see  no  one ;  he  thought  therefore  that  from  his  weakness  of 
body,  consequent  on  want  of  food,  his  nund  had  been  playing  tricks 
with  him.  He  again  prepared  to  kill  himself,  but  three  several  times 
the  word  "  forbear "  issued  from  the  shrine.  The  Row  then  asked, 
"Whoisitthat  forbids  me?"  The  answer  was,  "  I  am  Muha  Dev ! 
"why  do  you  seek  to  slay  yourself?"  "Because  I  have  nothing  to 
"  support  life  with,"  said  Veerum  Dev,  "  You  shall  have  that  which 
"  you  seek  to-morrow,"  was  the  reply.  The  Row,  upon  this,  returned 
to  his  quarters.  At  this  time  the  formerly-mentioned  Alo  Guduwee, 
the  ChiruD,  who  had  gone  away,  angrily  refusing  to  accept  the  lakh 
pusAv,  came  back  to  the  Row,  at  Pol,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and 
sang  a  good  song  in  his  praise,  and  begged  for  alms.  Those  who 
stood  by  said,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  ask  alms  at  such  a  time  as 
this?"  To  this  the  Ch&run  only  answered  by  an  extempore  stanza. 
Meanwhile  news  had  been  carried  to  Oodeipoor  that  "Veerum  Dev 
is  in  trouble  (wukh^)  at  Pol,  and  has  no  food  lefl."  A  supply  of 
money  and  necessaries  wa^  then  put  upon  camels,  and  sent  off,  and 
at  this  very  moment  the  convoy  arrived,  Veerum  Dev  gave  all  the 
treasure  out  of  it  to  the  Chirun, 

Afterwards  the  Row  considered  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power 
to  defeat  the  emperor's  army,  and  that  even  if  he  drove  a  post  out  of 
a  position,  it  would  be  soon  replaced  ;  so  he  got  up  one  morning,  and 
put  a  knife  and  a  dagger  in  his  waist,  and  tied  on  his  sword,  and 
mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out  without  telling  any  one.  He  took 
only  a  single  horseman  with  him,  and  went  to  Bheelor^  There  was 
a  high  building  there,  upon  which  the  shahzida  was  seated.  The 
Row  polled  up  his  horse  below,  and  gave  the  bridle  to  his  follower, 
enjoining  him  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  He  went  on  and  said  to  the 
sentinel,  that  he  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the  prince.  The 
sentinel  made  his  request  known,  and  he  was  directed  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  proceed.  He  went  up  and  engaged  in  conversation, 
when  he  perceived  a  cat  that  had  seized  a  pigeon  drop  with  it  from 
the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  ground.  The  cat  was  above  and  the 
pigeon  below,  so  that  the  latter  was  kiUed  while  the  former  escaped. 
Veerum  Dev  thought  within  himsell^  "  If  I  take  him,  and  fait  with 
turn,  I  shall  perhaps  survive."    He  seized  the  prince  by  the  throat, 
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and  threw  him  down  out  of  the  window,  falling  himself  upon  him. 
The  shahiUda  was  killed,  but  the  Row,  mounting  his  horse,  escaped  to 
Pol.  When  the  shahzida's  death  was  known,  the  whole  army  retired. 
Then  the  Row  returned  home  to  Eedur,  and  lived  there  many  days. 

Meanwhile,  a  merchant  brought  hoises  to  sell  them,  among  which 
were  two  horses,  named  Nuthwo  and  Jilihur,  upon  which  the 
merchant  set  a  price  of  forty-four  thousand  rupees.  Veerum  Dev 
purchased  them.  When  the  Dusseii  came,  and  they  went  to  worship 
the  Shumee-tree,  and  kill  the  "  Chogineeo  buffalo,"  these  two  hc^ses 
were  much  admired  They  set  free,  according  to  the  Eedur  practice, 
a  large  and  well-fed  male  buffalo;  the  Row  stmck  it  with  the  blunt 
ed^e  of  his  spear  so  as  to  make  it  run,  and  then  the  nobles  gallopped 
after  it  to  spear  it  The  buffalo  killed,  and  the  shumee-tree 
worshipped,  each  exhibited  the  excellence  of  his  horse  and  his  own 
skill  in  riding.  This  amusement  finished,  the  Row  and  his  nobles 
rested  themselves  on  swinging  seats,  fastened  to  the  trees,  until  dark, 
when  torches  were  lighted  and  the  procession  prepared,  and  the  whole 
party  marched  in  great  splendour  to  the  court.  On  the  fourteenth, 
the  Row  presented  the  horse,  "  jaiShur,"  to  SSyS  Jhooli  Guduwee  as 
a  present,  and  kept  "  Nuthwo  "  for  his  own  riding.  That  day  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  W^helee  lady,  of  Pethapoor,  to  entertain  her  husband 
The  Row,  having  gone  to  her  apartments,  said  to  her  two  or  three 
times,  "  To-day  I  gave  away  my  horse,  Jilahur,  in  a  presenL"  The 
Rlnee  said,  "  Why  do  you  keep  on  telling  me  time  after  time  that 
"  you  have  made  a  present  of  a  pony  ?"  The  Row  then  grew  angty, 
and  said,  "When  your  father  shall  give  the  Charun  a  horse  like 
"  jaiahur,  I  will  come  back  again  to  your  apartments,  and  not 
"  before."  So  saying,  he  got  up,  and  went  out.  The  RAnee,  directly 
she  got  up  in  the  morning,  ordered  her  chariot,  and,  going  to 
Feth£poor,  told  the  story  to  her  father.  He  then  sent  men  to  get  a 
horse  of  similar  value,  to  KSteewar,  to  Moolee,  to  ChoteeiA,  to  Th£n 
Riddhuroo,  and  every  other  place  he  could  think  of  where  fme 
horses  are  produced  ;  but  a  horse  of  such  value  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  Then  the  Thikor  went  in  person  to  the  Chirun's  house,  and, 
buying  the  horse  fix)m  him  for  a  very  large  sum,  brought  it  home. 
Six  months  afterwards  he  sent  for  the  same  Ch&run,  and  (a  thing 
which  made  every  one  stare  and  look  angry)  made  him  a  present  of 
the  horse.  When  the  Row  was  made  aware  of  this,  he  went  in 
person  to  the  Pethapoor,  and,  after  saying  "  bravo  1 "  to  his  fathex-in- 
law,  brought  the  RAnee  honu  with  him. 

Afterwarils  the  Ch&nm  wanted  to  give  the  horse  to  the  Row  to  take 
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care  of  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  Row  said,  "  My  SirdSi,  M31jee 
"  Dibhee,  is  on  duty  at  the  out-post,  at  Brumh  Kheir,  do  you  give 
the  horse  to  him  to  take  care  o£"  So  the  Ch^n  gave  it  to  the 
Thakor  M&ljee.  Soon  after  this,  Kln&  Wdgh,  of  Tursunghmo,  made 
a  fc»ay  as  far  as  Kheir,  and  the  Dibhee,  mounting  the  same  horse, 
set  off  on  the  wir.  He  was  successful,  and  recovered  the  buflkloes, 
but  the  horse  was  wounded,  for  the  forayers  had  taken  to  the  hill 
Mundowuree,  near  WSdhuwa  village,  and  the  horse  had  galloped 
half-way  up  the  hill,  as  may  be  known  by  marks  that  are  still  existing 
in  that  place^and  a  difhcult  place  truly  it  is — not  such  as  a  horse 
might  ascend.  Afterwards  the  horse  died  of  his  wounds ;  on  which 
subject  the  Chiliun  composed  some  verses.  This  RinE  WSgh,  it 
must  be  told,  was  very  valiant,  and  he  used  to  say — 


That  b  the  river  Humiv,  which  flows  into  the  Sibhermutee,  at 
Bh^poor  of  the  Bhitees,  near  SutlEsund,  and  the  Rint  claimed  it  as 
his  boundary. 

After  this,  when  another  Dusseri  came  round,  the  Row,  with  his 
own  hand,  killed  the  "  ChogSneeo  buffalo."  That  day  it  was  the 
RAnee  Chundidwutjee's  turn  to  receive  her  husband.  The  Row  said 
to  the  R^ee,  "  To-day  there  was  a  very  large  buffalo,  and  I  killed  it 
**  myself."  Then  the  Rlnee  said,  "  A  male  buffalo  is  a  different  sort 
*'  of  an  animal — this  was  nothing  of  a  buffala"  Then  the  Row  be- 
came angry,  and  said,  "When  you  can  show  a  different  sort  of  a 
"  bufialo,  then  you  may  be  pleased  to  return  to  Eedur ;  until  then,  be 
"  so  good  as  to  go  to  your  father's  house,  and  stay  there."  So  saying, 
he  got  up.  Then  the  Ranee  said,  "  Let  your  highness  be  pleased  to 
**  come  to  Rimpoor  before  the  next  Deewalee.  Make  me  a  promise  I" 
The  Row  made  the  promise  and  went  away.  The  RSnee,  too,  in  the 
morning  set  off  to  her  father's  house.  When  she  arrived  there  she 
sent  for  a  wild  buffalo,  as  strong  a  one  as  she  could  get,  and  began  to 
feed  it  up  to  the  highest  point  Afterwards,  about  the  Deewalee  time, 
the  Row  set  out  from  Eedur,  to  go  by  way  of  Doongurpoor  to  Rim- 
poor. Meanwhile,  a  cadet  of  Jodhpoor,  named  Umur  Singh,  when 
out  hunting,  wounded  a  boar,  which,  running  away,  got  into  the  lands 
of  Vikaner,  the  laja  of  which  place  killed  iL  Then  Umur  Singh 
got  angry,  and  said  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  slay  the  man  who 
had  killed  the  boar  wounded  by  him.  He  prepared  to  attack 
Vikdner,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Delhi  Emperor,  hearing  of  the 
matter,  sent  a  shabzida  to  put  a  stop  to  the  feud.     This  shah^a  and 
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Veerum  Dev  met  on  the  road.  Then  the  prince  thought  of  taking 
revenge  for  his  brother ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  received  a  lettn 
from  Umur  Singh,  who  had  heard  of  his  coming,  and  thought  he 
would  take  part  with  VikSner,  to  say,  "  I  am  r«idy  for  you,  too,  if 
"  you  choose  to  come  and  fight  me; "  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Row  unmolested,  and  go  to  the  aid  of  VikSner.  While  the 
fight  was  going  on  between  these  two  parties,  the  Row  went  on  to 
RSmpoor.  When  he  arrived  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place,  he  sent 
forwards  to  say  that  he  was  coming.  Now  the  family  bard  of  RAm- 
poor  had  some  time  or  other  been  to  Eedur,  where  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  respect  he  was  entitled  to.  On  account  of  that  enmity, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Row  was  coming,  he  caused  the  above-men- 
tioned wild  buflfalo  to  be  let  loose  on  the  road  by  which  he  was  to 
come,  pretending  that  it  was  doing  too  much  mischief  at  Rlmpoor. 
When  the  Row  saw  the  animal  coming,  he  thought  that  it  was  let 
loose  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival,  so  he  killed  the  buffalo.  He  then 
became  very  angr^,  supposing  that  it  had  been  the  intention  to  ridi- 
cule him.  He  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  had  not  killed  it,  I  should  have 
"  lost  my  character."  In  his  anger,  on  this  account,  he  turned  back, 
and  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  village  two  miles  distant.  When  the 
Rimpoor  Raja  heard  of  the  matter  he  set  out  to  meet  Veerum  Dev, 
and,  making  apologies  to  him,  brought  him  back  with  him,  and  said, 
"  It  was  not  I  who  caused  the  bufialo  to  be  let  loose."  When  they 
came  to  examine  into  the  matter,  they  found  that  it  was  the  bard  who 
had  set  the  buffalo  loose,  upon  which  he  was  reprimanded.  After 
this  the  Row  staid  there  a  month,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  going 
away.  The  Ranee  said,  "  Since  my  father  died,  the  Row  of  Boon- 
"  dee,  knowing  my  brother  to  be  a  minor,  has  seized  upon  some  of 
"  his  districts.  As  your  highness  has  come,  be  pleased  to  cause  them 
"  to  be  given  up."  Then  Veerum  Dev  wrote  to  the  Row  of  Boondee 
to  say,  "  Restore  the  districts,  or  else  get  ready  to  fight,  and  come  to 
the  boundary  line."  The  two  chiefs  thereupon  met  at  the  boundary 
line,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  many  on  both  sides  were  slain. 
The  districts,  however,  were  won  back,  and  the  Row,  returning  to 
Rimpoor,  took  the  RSnee  home  with  him  to  Eedur.  Afterwards  he 
gave  to  SiySjee  Guduwee  an  elephant  and  "  lakh  pusSv." 

A  very  short  time  after  this,  Veerum  Dev  set  off  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  GungSjee  ;  he  bathed  at  the  Soruni  Ghdt,  and  turned  homewordk. 
Now,  his  half-sister  (the  sister  of  Riee  Singh)  was  married  at  Jeipoor. 
She  sent  her  own  Koonwur,  her  minister,  and  others  to  meet 
Veerum  Dev,  and  invited  him  with  great  ui^ncy  to  Jeipoor.  The 
Row  was  apprehensive  that  she  would  poison  him,  to  t^e  revenge 
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for  her  brother,  therefore  he  used  every  precaudon  in  regard  to  what 
he  eat  or  drank.  At  the  time  of  taking  leave,  a  very  valuable  dress 
ol  honor  was  presented  to  the  Row,  which,  however,  was  poisoned. 
When  Veerum  Dev  got  back  to  Bheelord,  within  the  Eedur  country, 
he  foigot  his  fears,  and  put  on  the  dress.  He  was  immediately  seized 
widi  excruciating  pains,  and  within  aa  hour  became  a  corpse.  His 
funeral  pile  was  erected  at  the  gate  of  Bheelori,  and  the  Rinees  at 
Eedur,  when  they  heard  of  the  event,  became  Sutees. 

Row  Veerum  Dev  left  no  son.  Of  the  younger  sons  of  Row 
Nlrondds,  however,  several  survived — Gopdldis,  KeshuvdSs,  Samul- 
6As,  Kuleein  Mul,  and  Pertip  Singh.  Keshuvd^  and  Simuld&s  re- 
ceived the  estates  of  Subulwid  and  H&theei  Wussye.  Pertip  Singh, 
whose  mother  was  of  the  Tursunghmo  femily,  generally  lived  at  Tur- 
sunghmo.  On  one  occasion  he  was  the  cause  of  some  injury  to  the 
Rlna,  who,  thereupon,  put  him  to  death,  and  it  was  partly  in  revenge 
for  this  deed  that  Row  Kulee&n  Mul,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
cushion,  struck  Tursunghmo. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  Veerum  Dev,  Gop&ld&s  and  Kuleein 
Mul  had  together  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwirki,  and,  while  they 
were  worshipping  there,  the  silver  teeluk,  on  the  forehead  of  the  image 
of  ^ree  Krishn,  had  fallen  into  the  lap  of  Kuleein  Mul,  who  was 
therefore  considered  to  have  been  specially  appointed  by  the  god  to 
succeed  to  the  royal  cushion.  When  Veerum  Dev  died,  however, 
Gop&ldis,  as  the  rightful  heir,  prepared  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne, 
and  the  astrologers  were  employed  to  calculate  the  auspicious  hour. 
Kulee^n  Mul,  then  at  the  house  of  his  mother's  family  at  Oodeipoor, 
was  summoned  to  be  present  at  his  brother's  inauguration.  Wheo 
the  proper  time  arrived,  Gop3Jdis  seated  himself  to  be  invested  with 
the  royal  jewels.  He  put  on  first  one  and  then  another,  and  took 
them  off  again,  and  was  not  able  to  make  up  his  mind.  Meanwhile, 
the  auspicious  hour  had  passed  away.  The  ministers  and  chiefs  were 
complaining  to  each  other  that  such  a  person  as  this  was  not  fit  to 
manage  the  kingdom,  when,  at  the  very  moment,  Kuleein  Mul  came 
up  from  Oodeipoor,  attended  by  five  horsemen.  The  whole  court 
welcomed  him,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  When  the  royal  drum 
bcf^an  to  sound,  Gopflldiis  enquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was 
informed  that  Kuleean  Mul  had  assumed  the  cushion. 

GopildSs  went  to  Delhi,  and  took  service  with  the  emperor,  in  the 
hopes  of  procurii^  assistance  to  enable  him  to  regain  Eedur.  At 
length  he  advanced,  bringing  an  army  with  him,  and  struck  M^doowS, 
of  which  he  took  possession,  and  from  thence  be  meditated  advancing 
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upon  Eedur.  LU  Mee^  of  MindoowS,  however,  concealed  his  men 
in  a  ravine,  in  ambuscade,  and  Gopildis  fell  into  the  net,  and  was 
slain  with  fifty-two  Rajpoots.  He  had  left  his  family  when  he  went 
to  Delhi  at  the  hamlet  of  a  cowherd  named  Wolo,  and,  after  his 
death,  they  remained  there,  and  founded  a  village  called  Wulisunil, 
after  the  cowherd.  They  gradually  encroached  upon  the  surrounding 
country,  and  at  length  Huree  Singh  and  Ujub  Singh,  the  two  sons  of 
Gopaidis,  divided  their  lands  into  the  greater  and  lesser  estates  of 
WuUsunl 

During  Veerura  Dev's  absence  at  BenSres,  the  districts  of  PSnowrA, 
Puharee,  Juwas,  JorS,  Pitheea,  WuUecha,  and  others  had  been 
brought  under  Mewar.  KuleeSn  Mul,  raising  an  army,  conquered 
them  back  again.  Sln&  Umur  Singh,  of  Oodeipoor,  opposed  him 
with  an  army  ;  a  cannonade  commenced  the  engagement,  and  then 
the  sword  played  ;  there  was  great  slaughter  on  either  side,  but  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Row.  Kulee&n  Mul  also  struck  Tursunghmo, 
for  the  fallowing  reason, 

Rin&  Wagh,  of  Tursunghmo,  had  heard  that  the  Rlnee  of  Kulee^ 
Mul,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Row  of  Bhooj,  was  very  beautiful. 
He  therefore  conceived  a  great  desire  of  seeing  her.  On  the  DhunSl 
estate  there  is  a  village  named  Gudheroo,  in  die  lands  of  which  the 
Row's  Jhirejee  R&nee  had  constructed  a  temple  to  ShSmlSjee,  at  an 
expense  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Hearing  that  the  R&nee  had  come 
to  that  temple  on  a  pilgrimage,  RanS  WSgb,  assuming  the  dress  of  a 
Brahmin,  went  thither  among  a  number  of  Brahmins.  The  Rince 
marked  the  Brahmins  on  the  forehead,  and  made  them  presents  ;  she 
offered  a  present  to  RSni  W^h,  among  others,  but  he  declined  to 
receive  it,  and  when  a  discussion  arose,  disappeared.  Row  Kulee&n 
Mul  became  aware  of  what  had  happened,  and,  in  revenge,  struck 
Tursunghmo. 

Afterwards,  the  Guduwee  S&ySjee  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a 
fort,  at  the  village  of  Koowdwoo.  The  Row  was  not  pleased  with 
this  proceeding,  and  therefore  he  persuaded  the  Guduwee's  astrologer 
to  tell  him  that  his  allotted  term  of  life  was  expired,  for  the  Guduwee 
had  enjoined  the  astrologer  to  inform  him  upon  this  point,  that  he 
might  retire  to  Vruj,  The  Guduwee,  thereupon,  set  off  to  Vruj,  and 
presented  to  Shree  Nithjee  a  salver  containing  thirteen  [K>unds' 
weight  of  gold.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Benares,  and,  as  he  had  faith 
in  the  astrologer's  words,  he  st^d  there  awaiting  his  death.  How- 
ever, he  had  to  wait  ten  years.  When  at  length  he  fell  very  sick,  he 
wrote  to  the  Row  of  Eedur,  to  say  that  he  greatly  desired  to  see  him. 
The  Row  set  off  to  Benares,  and  was  within  one  stage  of  that  city 
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when  news  was  brought  that  S^jijee  had  cast  off  the  body.  The 
Row  then  considered  that  if  he  were  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Benares  people  would  say  that  he  had  come  on  a  pilgnmage,  and  not 
on  account  of  Sayijee.  He  therefore  sent  for  water  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  place  where  his  encampment  was,  and  having  bathed  therein, 
turned  homewards  by  way  of  Oodeipoor.  From  that  place  he  brought 
Guduwee  GopildSs,  to  whom  he  presented  the  villages  of  TherSsunoo 
and  Rimpoor,  whidi  are  still  held  in  twelve  shares  by  his  descendants. 
To.  another  Ch^run,  who  accompanied  him,  he  gave  the  village  of 
Thoora-was,  which  his  descendants  hold,  divided  into  four  shares. 

After  this,  the  Row  had  a  quarrel  with  Seerohee,  and  went  to  war 
about  a  boundary.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  on  either  side  were  slain, 
between  RoherS  and  Poaeeni ;  at  length  the  Thaicor  of  Poseena  stept 
between  the  combatants,  and  an  arrangement  was  effected.  Kuleein 
Mul  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  hjs  son,  Row  Jugunnith. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    SHRINE  OF  UMbA   BHUWAnEE. DANTA. 

Immense  of  bulk,  her  towering  head  she  shews. 
Her  fltnCing  tresKS  seem  to  louch  Ihe  skies. 
Dark  mists  her  unsuhetantiitt  shape  compos^ 
And  on  the  mountain's  top  her  dwelling  lies. 
As  when  the  clouds  fantastic  shapes  disclose. 
For  ever  varying  to  the  gazer's  eyes, 
Till  on  the  breeie  the  c^geful  hues  escape. 
Thus  vague  hei  fonn,  and  mutable  her  shape. 
Illusive  beings  round  their  sovereign  wait, 
l>eceilful  dreams,  and  auguries,  and  ties, 
Inoumerous  arts  the  gaping  crowd  that  cheat 
Predictions  wild,  and  groundless  propbecies  ; 
With  wondrous  words,  or  written  rolls  of  fate, 
Foretelling — when  'lis  past— what  yet  shall  rise  ; 
And  alchymy,  and  astrologic  aliill. 
And  fond  conjecture — always  formed  at  wilt. 

Loraan  Di  Media,  translated  by  William  Roscoe. 

The  temple  of  Uinb4  fihuwSnee  lies  embosomed  among  the  hills  of 
Aifisoor,  at  the  south-western  termination  of  the  AriwuUee  range. 
From  Unhilwara  and  the  sacred  Sidhpoor,  the  river  Suruswutee  may 
be  followed  up  to  its  soiuce,  at  Kotheshwur  Muhi  Dev,  near  UmbS- 


jee,  through  a  wild,  but  picturesque,  and  fertile  valley,  upon  which  the 
forest<oveTed  hills  gradually  dose.  Beside  this  lonely  stieamlet, 
when  evening  darkens  around  him,  adding  to  the  mysterious  gloom 
of  the  untracked  jungle,  the  lair  of  the  hysena  and  the  tiger,  with  the 
dusky,  unclothed  forms  of  the  children  of  the  forest  around  him,  and 
the  harsh  and  wooden  rattle  of  their  drums,  sounding  from  some  dis- 
tant village,  the  stranger  need  tax  his  imagination  little  to  realize  to 
himself  his  dreams  of  the  Fetish-haunted  banks  of  African  Niger. 
Nor  long,  perchance,  before  a  strange  illumination  lightens  up  the 
scene.  The  Bheel  is  offering  his  rude  lustration  to  the  mountain 
under  whose  form  he  worships  the  goddess  of  his  faith ;  and  flames, 
feeding  on  the  dry  brushwood,  creep  from  hill  to  hill,  slowly  undu- 
lating like  a  huge  fiery  serpent,  and  recalling  the  imagery  of  the 
Psalmist, — "  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind,  as  the  fire  bumeth  the 
"  wood,  and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  mountains  on  fire." 

Small  bands  of  worshippers  arrive  daily  at  the  temple  of  UmbSjee, 
from  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  even  from  remote  parts  of 
India  ;  but  the  greal  Sunghs,  or  caravans,  approach  it  three  times  a 
year,  and  principally  in  the  month  of  Bhidrapud,  during  the  rainy 
season,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Goddess.  Not  seldom  from  even 
Europeanized  Bombay, — its  air  dusty  with  commerce,  its  waters 
white  with  many  a  western  sail, — from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral  which  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Eastern  Apostle,  perhaps 
from  the  very  precincts  of  the  Court  where  ermined  judges  sit  to 
administer  the  strange  law  of  a  foreign  land — a  land  whose  shadowy 
form,  if  ever  it  rise  before  his  mental  vision,  looms  far  beyond  the 
horizon  which  his  hereditary  faith  has  drawn  around  this  mortal  scene — 
the  Hindoo  pilgrim,  quitting  as  it  were  a  phantom-peopled  world, 
for  one,  to  him  more  real,  measures  with  penitential  feet  the  toil- 
some road  to  Arisoor. 

The  sacred  caravan,  which  is  usually  very  numerous,  is  entertained 
at  whatever  spot  it  makes  its  nightly  halt,  by  members  of  it  who  have 
bound  themselves  by  vows  to  consecrate  suras  of  money  to  the  service 
of  "  the  mother."  The  last  halt  is  at  Dinti,  a  small  town  nestling 
at  the  base  of  wild  and  rocky  hills,  at  which  reside  the  Punn&r  chief 
tains  who  have  been  the  most  favoured  followers  of  "  the  illustrious 
Umbd."  From  thence  the  ascent  to  the  shrine  is  lengthened,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  gradual,  though  occasionally  sufRcientlv  steep  and 
rugged — for  no  human  hand  may  smooth  the  difficulties  which  ot^tnict 
the  pathway  to  Doorg&'s  throne.  Proceeding  along  this  varied  route, 
be  holy  band  shining  in  the  bright  sun-light,  with  scarlet,  and  white, 

nd  yellow,  with  glittering  steel,  and  softer  gold,  exhibits  a  gallant 
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show ;  now  traceable  in  lengthened,  winding  line  upon  the  broken 
plain,  now  partly  hidden  by  many  coloured  rocks,  or  concealed  from 
view  by  the  tangled  forest's  shade.  At  a  place  called  "  the  well  of 
NSnAbhaee,"  about  half-way  up  the  steepest  portion  of  the  ascent,  the 
Sungh  makes  a  temporary  halt,  and  on  quitting  this  spot,  it  soon 
emerges  from  amidst  the  gloomy  rocks,  and  reaching  more  open 
ground,  begins  to  scent  the  perfumed  breezes  of  Arasoor.  By-and- 
bye  a  shout  from  the  head  of  the  line  of  march  proclaims  that  the 
temple  is  in  sight  Then,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  or  descends 
ii^  from  their  litters,  the  whole  pilgrim  band  prostrate  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  and  as  they  rise  again,  the  hills  re-echo  with  their 
cries  of,  "  Conquer !  Umb3,  Mother  I " — "  Victory  to  the  illustrious 
Umba  I  ■' 

The  temple  itself  is  small  and  much  surpassed  by  many  a  less 
venerated  fane ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  inclosing  buildings 
occupied  by  the  priests  and  servants  of  the  Goddess,  or  tenanted  by 
her  pilgrim  worshippers ;  it  contains  also  a  garrison,  but  that  she  may 
not  be  thought  to  owe  the  inviolability  of  her  dwelUng  to  any  aid  from 
an  aim  of  flesh,  Umba  Mother  has  refused  to  permit  the  erection  of 
an  ertemal  door.  It  is  Doorg4,  the  daughter  of  Hen^ichul  and 
Meen^  the  consort  of  the  mighty  Shiva,  who  is  worshipped  in  this 
shrine ;  not,  as  in  her  storm-rocked  temple  on  the  hill  of  Ch5mp3ner, 
under  the  shape  of  the  blood-delighting  Kalee,  but  rather  in  the  milder 
and  more  mysterious  form  of  an  Isis  or  a  Cybele,  as  Bhuwanee,  the 
active  expression  of  the  self-existent  principle,  and  as  Umbajee,  the 
mother  of  Creatioa 

The  Shrine  of  ArEsoor  lays  claitn  to  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Here,  it  is  said,  was  offered  in  vicarious  sacrifice  the  hair  of  the  infant 
Shiee  Krishn,  and  here,  in  after  days,  his  bride,  Rookmunee,  wor- 
shipped Devee,  when  he  bore  her  from  the  threatened  embrace  of 
ShishoopiL  The  threshold  has  been  worn  away  by  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  of  many  a  century.  The  worshippers,  when  they  are  admitted 
to  a  sight  of  the  idol,  lay  before  it  offerings  of  garments,  money,  or 
jewels,  They  present  also,  among  other  articles,  cocoa-nuts,  as  vica- 
rious offerings,  instead  of  the  hves  of  themselves  or  of  their  fnends.' 

'  The  reason  why  the  cocoa-nat  is  constantly  employed  by  Hindoos  to  represent 
a  bnman  being,  is  to  be  found  in  the  strange  story  of  Vishwilmitii,  That  saint, 
it  is  laid,  in  imitation  of  BnunhS's  creative  power,  produced,  himself,  several  sorts 
of  grain — he  also  fonned  a  cocoa-nat  tree,  and  at  length  began  to  create  men 
growing  onl  of  thii  tree,  commencing  with  their  heads.  BninihS,  fearful  that  his 
occupation  of  creatiiv  would  be  taken  fiom  him,  worshipped  the  saint,  who  there- 

-_    J  '-^^^t^  ijut^  in  conununoratioQ  of  his  exploit,  penDanently 

ida  to  the  tree,  under  the  fona  of  its  fiuit. 
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The  most  solemn  worship  is  performed  on  the  eighth  night  of  the 
Nowr3ttra,  when  the  Ran^  of  DSntS,  in  person,  celebrates  fire- 
sacrifice  before  the  Arasooree  Mother,  and  fills  with  sweetmeats  a 
large  cauldron,  which  the  wild  Bheels  of  the  mountain  empty  on  a 
signal  the  Goddess  gives,  by  letting  (all  from  off  her  neck  her 
garland  of  flowers.  The  same  chief  receives  the  pilgrim-tax  and  the 
duties  levied  for  the  protection  of  caravans.  If  a  ThSkor  arrives  as 
a  worshipper,  the  best  horse  in  his  suite  must  be  presented  to  the 
Rana..  He  removes  also  the  whole  of  the  offerings  which  are  made 
by  the  pilgrims  during  their  stay  at  the  shrine,  and  which  consist  of 
vestments,  banners,  vessels  of  the  precious  metals,  bells,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  Seven  silver  cl(^  stand 
continually  before  the  idol.' 

Notwithstanding  the  more  beneficent  form  in  which  the  goddess 
here  appears,  she  receives  the  sacrifice  of  animals  which  are  slain 
before  her  image,  and  also  offerings  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  use 
of  oil  is  forbidden  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  nor  may  it  be 
employed  by  a  worshipper  as  long  as  his  pilgrimage  lasts.  The 
lamps  which  illuminate  the  shrine,  and  those  which  are  waved  before 
the  idol,  are  supplied  with  clarified  butter.  The  RinS  of  DIntfi, 
when  present  at  the  evening  worship,  himself  fans  the  goddess  with  a 
"  chSmuT "  of  horse-hair,  but  the  ordinary  officiating  priests  are 
three  in  number — Owdich  Brahmins  of  Sidhpoor,  who  farm  their 
office,  paying  a  revenue  to  the  RSnl  It  is  their  duty  to  mark 
pilgrims  with  the  chSndlo  on  the  forehead,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  pilgrimage,  and  with  a  red  hand,  on  the  shoulder,  at  its  ter- 
mination ;  they  are  fee'd  by  the  worshippers  according  to  their  means, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  refuse  the  indispensable  mark  of  dismissal 
until  their  claims  are  satisfied. 

In  a  temple  to  "  the  Invincible  Mother,"  on  the  edge  of  a  reservoir 
near  the  principal  shrine,  called  MSnsurowur,  is  an  inscription  <^ 
the  Muha  RSna  Shree  MSI  Dev,  dated  Sumwut,  T4rs  (a.d.  1359.) 
At  the  door  of  the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Umbijee  is  a  tablet, 
which  records  offerings  made  in  Sumwut,  r6oi  (a.d.  iS-JS^bythe 
Ranee  of  Row  Barmul,  of  Eedur,  probably  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  There  are  several  other  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  of  the 
temple,  principally  of  the  sixteenth  century,  recording  the  gifts  of 
private  individuals,  and  one  dated  in  Sumwut,  1779  (a.d.   1733), 

'  The  numben  three,  fire,  lad  Kren,  are  coiuldered  auspicious  by  the  Hindoo), 
and  particularly  the  two  ]  utter.  They  represent  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  the  fiie 
elements  ;  and  the  Mven  Ssges. 


umbA  bhuwAnee. 
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when  "the  lord  of  the  land,  R3.J  Adheeraj  Rlnijee,  Shree  one 
"  hundred  and  eight  times  repeated,  Shree  Pruteesunghjee,"  was 
ruling,  states,  that  a  wdnee^  family  built  a  dhuruni-sila,  or  house 
of  accommodation  for  pilgrims,  "for  the  sake  of  a  son,"  and  adds 
"  by  the  kindness  of  Umb^,  the  hope  was  fulfilled," 

The  Rows  of  Seerohee,  whose  territory  approaches  the  shrine  of 
Umbajee,  once  held  a  share  in  its  revenues,  but  subsequently 
resigned  it,  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  that  GosSees  alone  can  with 
credit  receive  the  offerings  made  at  a  temple.  A  daughter  of  Ddnti 
was  once  m^ried  to  a  bridegroom  of  the  house  of  Seerohee,  She 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  dressed  in  a  scarf, 
which,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  had  been  presented  to  the  goddess 
by  one  of  her  bridegroom's  family.  Her  husband  therefore  declared 
that  as  she  wore  the  mother's  dress,  he  could  henceforth  regard  her 
only  as  a  mother  to  him.     The  lady  was  compelled  to  return  home, 

"  Widowed  wife  and  wedded  maid ; " 

and,  from  that  time,  a  rule  was  made  that  the  daughters  of  Danti 
should  abstain  from  the  use  of  garments  which  had  been  offered 
to  UmbAjee. 

About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  temple  of  Umba  Bhuw^nee,  is 
a.  hill  upon  which  a  fortress  was  formerly  situated  called  Gubbur- 
gurh.  The  rocks  there  form  themselves,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
into  the  semblance  of  a  huge  arched  portal,  a  fact  which,  perhaps, 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  Mother  Umbajee  keeps  her  state  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hili.  "  At  one  time,"  it  is  said,  "  a  cow  belonging  to 
"  the  MStajee  used  to  graze  with  the  shepherds'  cattle  all  day,  and 
*'  return  into  the  hill  at  night  time.  A  cowherd  wondered  whose 
"  the  cow  could  be,  and  gradually  came  to  the  determination  that 
"  he  would,  at  all  risks,  discover  the  owner,  and  claim  from  him  his 
"  fee.  One  evening,  when  the  cow  set  off  as  usual  homewards,  the 
"  cowherd  followed,  and  with  it  entered  the  hill.  He  found  himself 
"  in  the  interior  of  a  splendid  palace,  full  of  magnificent  apartments. 
"  In  the  principal  hall  the  Matajee  herself  appeared,  reclining  on  a 
"  swinging  couch,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  female  attendants. 
"  The  cowherd,  mustering  up  courage,  approached  her,  and  enquired 
"  whether  the  cow  was  hers.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
"  the  cowherd  was  encouraged  to  continue.  He  said  that  the 
"  animal  had  been  tended  by  him  for  twelve  years,  and  that  he  had 
"  now  come  for  his  fee.  Mita  Umbajee  directed  one  of  her 
"  maidens  to  give  him  some  of  a  heap  of  barley  that  lay  upon  the 
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"  ground.  The  servant  took  up  a  winnowing  fan  full  of  the  grain, 
"  and  presented  it  to  the  cowherd.  He  took  it,  and  went  out 
"  disappointed  and  angry,  and  as  he  passed  the  threshold  he  threw 
"  the  barley  from  him,  On  reaching  home,  however,  he  discovered 
"  some  grains  of  the  finest  gold  adhering  to  his  dress.  The  cowherd 
"  attempted  next  d.ay  to  regain  the  entrance  of  the  hill,  but  was 
"  unable  to  discover  it,  nor  did  the  Mitijee's  cow  ever  again  maJce 
"  its  appearance," 

A  more  modem  legend  is  attached  to  another  hill  hard  by.  "  A  few 
"  years  ago,  a  cultivator  belonging  to  the  Seerohee  country  went  from 
"  home  to  find  a  purchaser  for  a  pair  of  bullocks.  As  he  wandered 
"  about  a  gosSee  met  with  him,  who  said,  'If  you  will  follow  me,  I 
"  'will  enable  you  to  dispose  of  your  buUodts.'  The  cultivator 
"  accordingly  followed  the  ascetic,  who  led  him,  taking  his  bullocks 
"  with  him,  into  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  After  proceeding 
"  onwards  for  some  distance  within  the  cave,  they  came  at  last  to  a 
"  magnificent  hall,  with  a  large  stable  beside  it,  in  which  many 
"  horses  were  stalled.  There  were  many  men  at  work  there,  too, 
"  making  armor  for  men  and  armor  for  horses,  and  weapons,  guns, 
"  and  other  warlike  stores  ;  there  were  also  piles  of  cannon  balls,  and 
"  heaps  of  musket  bullets.  The  gosiee  now  asked  the  cultivator  what 
"  price  he  expected  for  his  bullocks,  and,  having  ascertained  it, 
"  brought  the  sum  demanded  from  the  hall,  and  ^ve  it  to  him. 
"  Then  the  cultivator  asked,  '  Whose  mansion  is  this,  and  whose 
"  stores  are  these,  Snd  who  lives  here  ? '  The  gosSee  said, '  Vou  shall  ' 
"  know  of  this  two  years  hence.  These  stores  are  for  war  with  the 
■  "  English  government'  The  cultivator  returned  home,  and  made 
"  known  in  his  village  what  he  had  seen.  Other  people  of  the 
"  village  then,  taking  the  cultivator  with  them,  went  to  see  the  cave, 
"  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found."* 

'  Traditions,  similar  lo  these,  are.  to  be  met  with   in   all  countnes.      The 
Eniheriar  dwell  in  Valhalla,  and  at  the  destniction  of  the  world  are,  under  the 

Siidance  of  Odin,  to  come  forth  again  in  arms.  King  Arthur  rests  tn  the  Isle  <^ 
valon,  awaiting  his  destined  time  for  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  Frederick 
Baxbarossa  sleeps  in  the  KitDiaiiser,  in  Thuringia,  until  the  hour  of  his  deliverance 
strikes,  and  a  belter  time  ensues,  which  will  be,  it  is  said,  when  the  ravens  no 
loticer  fly  round  the  mountain,  and  an  old  withered  worn-out  pear-tree  oo  the 
Riithsfeld  again  sends  out  shoots,  ajid  beais  foliage  and  blossoms.  In  the 
Wunderbei^,  near  SoJiburg,  dwells  the  great  emperor,  Charlfs  V.,  with  golden 
crown  and  sceptre,  attended  by  knights  and  lords.  His  grey  beard  has  twice 
encompassed  the  table  at  which  he  sits,  and  when  it  has  the  third  time  grown 
round  It,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  will  take  place, 
■^he  Jaloff  inhabitante  of  the  mainland  of  Afi4ca,  opposite  the  isle  of  Goree, 
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Near  UmMjee,  beside  a  rivulet,  and  among  natural  shrubberies  oi 
wild  jasmine  and  other  scented  flowers,  is  a  little  village  founded  by 
Koombho  Rana,  of  Cheetor,  and  called  after  his  name,  Koom- 
bMreea.  Beside  it  are  some  handsome  white  marble  temples  of  the 
Jain  faith,  constructed  by  Veemul  ShL  "  The  Mat4,"  as  the  legend 
relates,  "  gave  much  wealth  to  Veemul  Shi,  and  he  constructed  here 
"  three  hundred  and  sixty  temples  to  Pamsnath.  The  Mat^jee 
"  asked  him  by  whose  aid  he  had  built  them ;  he  said,  by  the  aid  of 
"  his  spiritual  preceptor.  She  repeated  the  same  question  thrice, 
"  and  each  time  received  the  same  answer.  She  then  said  to  him, 
"  '  Kscape  as  quickly  as  you  can.'  The  Shi  fled  into  the  crypt 
"  below  one  of  the  temples  which  is  connected  with  the  crypts  of 
"  those  at  Dailwiri,  and  travelling  by  the  subterranean  passage, 

beliere  \a  a  species  of  beings  called  Vranboes,  who  teseinble  the  Gothic  biries. 
Their  chief  abotle  is-a  subtemneons  dwelling  in  the  Paps,  the  hills  about  three 
miles  from  the  const.  Here  tbey  dwell  in  great  magnificence,  and  many  wonderful 
stiMies  aie  told  of  those  persons,  particulatly  Europeans,  who  have  been  received 
and  entertained  in  the  subterranean  residence  of  the  Yumboes  ;  of  bow  they  were 
placed  at  lichly  furnished  tables  ;  how  nothing  but  hajids  and  feet  were  to  be 
seen,  which  laid  and  removed  the  various  dishes  ;  of  the  numerous  stories  the 
tmderground  abode  consisted  of;  the  modes  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
without  stairs,  &c.  See.  As  to  gifts  made  on  such  owasions,  and  rejected, 
compare  the  following  story  : — 

"  A  dwarf  came  down  one  night  from  the  chesnut  woods  on  the  side  of  the 
"  mouDtain  over  the  village  of  Walchwyl  (in  Switzerland),  and  enquired  for  the 

'    "  house  of  a  midwife,  whom  he  earnestly  pressed  to  come  out,  and  go  with  him. 

'  "  She  coBscntei!,  and  the  dwarf,  bearing  a  light,  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
'*  woods.  .He  slopped  at  last  before  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  at  which  they  entered, 
"  and  the  woman  suddenly  found  herself  in  a  magnificent  halL  She  was  thence 
"  led  through  several  rich  apartments  to  the  chamber  of  slate,  where  the  queen 
■'  of  the  dwarfe,  for  whom  her  services  were  required,  was  lying.  She  performed 
"  her  c^ce,  and  brought  a  bir  young  prince  to  the  light.  She  was  thanked,  and 
"  dismissed,  and  her  former  conductor  appeared  to  lead  her  home.  As  he  was 
"  taking  leave  of  her,  he  tilled  her  apron  with  something,  bidding  her  on  no 
"  acconnt  to  look  at  it  till  she  was  in  her  own  bouse.  But  the  woman  conld  not 
"  control  her  curiosity,  and  the  moment  the  dwaif  disappeared,  she  partly  opened 
"  the  apron,  and  lo  I  there  was  nothing  in  it  bnt  some  black  coals.  In  a  rage  she 
"  ihoke  them  out  on  the  ground,  but  she  kept  two  of  them  in  her  hands,  as  a 
"  proof  of  the  shabby  treatment  she  had  met  with  from  the  dwarfs.  On  reaching 
"  home,  she  threw  them  also  down  on  the  ground.  Her  hnsband  cried  out  with 
"  joy  and  surprise,  for  they  shone  like  carbuncles.  She  a.werled  that  the  dwarf 
"  iuul  put  nothing  but  coals  into  her  apron  ;  bnt  she  ran  out  to  call  a  neighbour, 
"  who  knew  more  of  such  things  than  they  did,  and  he,  on  examining  them, 
"  prononnced  them  lo  be  precious  stones  of  very  great  value.  The  woman 
"  '—.mediately  ran  back  to  where  she  had  shaken  out  the  supposed  coals,  but  they 
tw  oil  mmi-." — Cui.  " Krio-htlev's  Fairv  Mvtholoi^. ''  "Thorpe's  Northern 
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"  emerged  upon  Mount  Aboa  Then  the  MSdtjee  consumed  all  the 
"  temples  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  five,  which  she  left  as 
"  witnesses  to  the  tale,  and  the  calcined  stones  of  those  which  ware 
"  destroyed  may  still  be  seen  strewed  over  the  ground."  This  legend 
probably  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  in  as  far  as  it  relates 
the  destruction  of  temples  founded  on  the  spot  by  Veemul  Shi, 
through  a  volcanic  agency  which  has  evidently  at  some  time  or  other 
been  very  active  throughout  the  hills  of  Arisoor.  The  Sha  himself 
seems  to  have  fully  believed  that  his  loss  was  occasioned  by  the 
vengeance  of  Shree  Umbdjee,  for  the  inscription  on  the  temple  which 
he  subsequently  founded  at  DailwftrS,  of  Aboo,  contains  the 
following  stanzas  in  propitiation  of  that  goddess  : — 

"  IX  Thou  whose  leaf-like  hands  are  red  as  the  leaves  of  the 
"  Ushok  tree,  thou  who  appearest  in  resplendent  beauty,  borne  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  Keshree-Singhs,  thou  who  bearest  two  children 
''  in  thy  lap,  such  in  person,  Sutee  Umbeeki,  destroy  the  calamities 
'  of  virtuous  men  ! 
"  X.  Once  on  a  time  to  that  viceroy  at  night-time,  UmbeekA  the 
wise,  gave  this  order — 'Upon  this  mountain  do  you  erect  a  good 
temple  for  Yoog&dee  Nath,  a  place  pure  from  sin.' 
"  XI.  When  one  thousand  and  eighty-eight  autumns  had  passed 
since  the  time   of  Shree  VikninSdit  (a.d.  1031)  on   Urbood's 
summit,  Shree  Adee  Dev  was  by  Shree  Veemul  seated.     Him  I 
worship." 

Among  more  modem  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Nemeenith,  at 
Koombh^eea,  occurs  one,  dated  Sumwut,  1305  (a.d.  1349),  recording 
additions  to  the  edifice  made  by  Brumh  Dev,  the  son  of  ChShud,  the 
minister  of  Koomir  Pll  Solunkhee,  who,  as  is  here  mentioned,  "  at 
"  the  vill^e  of  PadpurS,  caused  to  be  erected  the  temple  called  Oon- 
"  deer  Wuslheeka."' 

On  a  p^eeyo  close  by  is  another  interesting  record,  dated  Sumwut, 
1356  (a.d.  I  too),  which  states,  that  "Shree  DhMwursh  Dev,  the  lord 
"  of  Urbood,  the  thorn  to  all  Munduleeks  upon  whom  the  sun  shines," 
constructed  a  well  "  in  this  city  of  ArSsanipoor." 

From  these  particulars,  relating  to  the  shrine  of  their  patron  goddess, 
we  now  turn  to  the  story  of  the  race  of  RAni  Wdgh,  the  Purm&rs,  of 
D&nt^  and  Tursunghmo. 

>  Or  "the  Rat's  temple."  It  is  meationed  in  the  Frubundh  Chintimonce,  that 
KoomAr  Pil  cauied  >  temple  of  this  nime  to  be  constructed  In  commemcniUioii  of 
the  injiuj  he  had  inflicted  on  a  nt,  by  ulting  aw>y  its  piecei  oT  ulver.   fub  p.  139. 
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RuvpSljee  PunnSr  was  the  fortieth  in  descent  from  Vikrum.  He 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  DwirkS,  and  thence  was  on  his  way  to  Kutch. 
He  had  a  vow  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  without  having  first  worshipped 
Miti  UmbcekS,  on  which  account  she  was  pleased,  and  pennitted 
him  to  behold  her,  and  promised  to  grant  whatever  boon  he  might 
ask.  He  asked  for  the  throne  of  Nugger  Tatta  and  the  rule  over 
Sindh,  which  the  goddess  granted  to  him ;  and  he  erected  three  royal 
seats,  at  Nuggur  Tatta,  Bamunoowi,  and  Bell  Twelfth  in  descent ' 
&om  Ruvpiljee  was  Damojee,  who,  having  no  Koonwur,  made  vows 
to  Umbajee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one.  The  goddess  drew 
blood  from  her  own  finger,  and,  with  this  and  dust  from  her  body, 
produced  a  prince,  to  whom  she  ordered  the  name  of  Jus  Raj  to  be 
given.  She  abo  declared  that  she  had  created  him  that  he  might 
protect  the  place  where  she  was  worshipped.  Nuggur  Tatta  was  in 
in  this  reign  invaded  by  the  Mohummedans,  who,  afrer  a  struggle  of 
nine  years'  duration,  took  the  city,  and  slew  Raja  Ddmojee.  Koon- 
wur Jus  Raj,  however,  continued  the  contest,  and  recovered  the  city. 

Raja  Jus  R3j,  also,  was  a  devoted  servant  of  Umbajee,  and  received 
great  strength  from  the  goddess.  In  his  reign,  however,  the  Mohum- 
medans again  returned,  and,  making  wells  with  the  bones  of  animals, 
and  perpetrating  other  Mlechisms,  so  polluted  the  land,  that  Umbajee 
said  to  Raja  Jus  Rij,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  remaining  here  any 
"  longer;  I  will  retire  to  my  dwelling  which  is  at  Ar&soor,"  The  raja 
said,  "  I  am  your  servant,  wherever  you  go  I  will  follow,"  She  lis- 
tened to  his  prayer,  and  said,  "  It  is  well  I  Come  with  me,  and  I 
*'  will  give  you  the  throne  of  that  country."  So  saying,  she  vanished. 
Jus  Rij  after  this  again  engaged  the  Mohummedans,  but  was  defeated, 
and  lost  Nuggur  Tatta.  He  then,  taking  his  family  with  him,  went 
to  the  M&t&jec,  at  ArSsoor.  UmbSjee  gave  him  the  tiger  upon 
which  she  rides,  and  said  to  him,  "  Seat  yourself  upon  this  tiger,  and 
"  make  a  circuit — whatever  territory  you  encircle  shall  be  yours."  The 
raja  did  so,  and  made  the  circuit  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  villages. 
On  the  south  he  included  the  Doturso  Putti,  as  far  as  Kher&loo;  on 
the  northeast  the  territory  up  to  Koturi ;  on  the  east  as  far  as  Derol ; 
OD  the  north  the  country  up  to  the  6hirj4's  well,  which  is  in  the  lands 
of  Seerohee ;  on  the  south-east  he  went  as  far  as  GudwJra ;  on  the 
north-westasfarasthe  village  of  HatheedurS,  He  found  buried  treasure 
in  the  Bhundharo  hill,  which  people  now  called  "  Gubbur,"  with  which 
he  raised  an  army,  and  went  to  Nuggur  Tatta  to  take  revenge  for  his 
father.  Jus  Riij  drove  the  Mohummedans  out  of  the  city,  and  slew 
many  of  them;  he  remained  in  that  country  until  his  death,  but  his 
Koonwur  was  all  this  time  at  Gubbur-gurh  with  the  Matdje& 
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Jus  RSj's  son,  KedSr  Singh,  or  Keshree  Singh,  fought  with  Tur- 
sungeet  Bheel,  who  reigned  at  Tursunghmo,  and,  having  slain  him, 
removed  to  that  place  his  royal  seat,  which  had  been  before  at  Gub- 
bur-giirh.  KedSr  Singh's  son  was  named  JuspSl,  or  Koolpil.  He 
attempted  to  perform  a  great  sacrifice  at  Rord  village,  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  the  Brahmin-who  was  employed  was  so  mortified  that  he 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  pit,  and  perished,  having  laid  a  curse  upon 
the  race  of  Juspal,  that  they  should  have  no  power  of  providing  for 
the  future,  but  should  always  lose  their  opportunity,  and  then  repent' 
Several  generations  after  this,  in  the  time  of  Rlni  Jugut  PSl,  the  anuy 
of  Allah-ood-deen  Khoonee  took  Tursunghmo.  The  Rini  went  and 
entreated  the  M5tS.jee's  assistance,  who  told  him  to  fight  again 
the  next  day ;  he  did  so,  and  won  Tursunghmo  back  again.  Sixth  in 
descent  from  Jugut  Pil  was  Kdnur  Dev,  whose  brother,  Ambojee, 
seized  upon  the  putti  of  Koturl  Kilnur  Dev  had  two  Rinees  ;  to 
one  of  them.  Rim  Koonwuree,  a  Jhaleejee  of  Huiwud,  the  Doturso, 
or  Kheraloo  puttS,  was  assigned  for  her  subsistence.  The  Rliaee 
lived  there  with  her  Koonwur  Meghjee,  and  built  the  eastern  door  of 
Kheraloo,  and  a  well  and  tank,  which  are  to  this  day  known  as  "  the 
"  Jhaiees."  The  second  wife  was  Rutun  Koonwuree,  a  Seesodiine«, 
of  Oodeipoor,  who  founded  Rohilpoor  Puttun,  now  called  RorL  The 
raja  went  to  Oodeipoor  to  be  married  a  third  rime  to  the  RAnee  Lll 
Koonwuree  Seesodunee.  As  he  returned  with  her,  his  brother,  Am- 
bojee, of  KoturS,  was  anxious  to  entertain  the  bridal  party,  but  KSnur 
Dev  was  not  inclined  to  stay.  Then  Ambojee  spoke  humbly  to  Rinee 
L31  Koonwuree,  and  said,  "  There  has  been  a  quarrel  between  us 
"  two  brothers  about  the  putt4 ;  if  this  be  not  reconciled  now  that  you 
"  are  come,  when  shall  it  be  reconciled  ?  "  The  Rinee  then  persuaded 
her  husband,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  stay  there.  When 
the  time  for  dinner  came,  the  two  brothers  sat  down  to  dine  together. 
Suddenly  Ambojee  got  up,  and,  striking  Kanur  Dev  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  sword,  ran  upstairs.  Kinur  Dev  rushed  after  him,  and, 
catching  him  by  his  dress,  gave  him  twenty-one  wounds  with  his 
dagger,  so  that  he  died.  Thus  both  brothers  were  slain.  The 
newly-married  RSnee  became  a  sutee  in  the  same  place,  and  a  fiineral 
pavilion  was  built  over  her  remains.  The  Jhdlee  Rinee  also  became 
a  sutee  at  her  father's  house  at  Huiwud. 

When  Rlna   Klnur  Dev  set  out  for  Oodeipoor,  his  two  sons, 

'  The  present  Rinit  Jh&Ium  Sinch  malces  the  following  comnunt  upon  this 
5tury :— "  Yes  !  that  cune  remained  in  force  up  (o  the  l£ne  of  my  mulB  Jngnt 
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Meghjee  and  Wighjee,  were  left  with  their  mother's  family  at  Hulwud, 
while  TursuDghmo  was  entrusted  to  a  Khuwis  of  the  Rlni's,  named 
MSroo  Mwut  The  Row  Bh&n  of  Eedur  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ambojee,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  he 
collected  a  force,  and  went  to  Tursunghmo,  which  he  took,  and 
seizing  Miroo  RSwut,  carried  him  to  Eedur,  The  Row  left  a  garri- 
son at  Tursunghino.  Opposite  to  the  palace  at  Eedur  there  is  a  pri- 
son, into  which  the  Row  thrust  M^roo  RSwut,  and  every  day  he  used 
to  amuse  himself,  by  sitting  at  the  window,  and  ridiculing  him  in  every 
possible  way.  At  last  the  Khuw^  made  answer,  "  Row,  you  have 
"  seized  upon  the  ]»'incipality,  because  the  Koonwurs  ore  infants,  but 
"do  not  suppose  that  there  is  no  one  to  help.  A  tiger  even,  when 
"  he's  caged,  can  do  nothing ;  but  if  you  were  to  let  me  out,  I  would 
"  causethis  palace  of  yours  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  Rori 
"  HumSv  river."  The  Row  was  enraged  when  he  heard  this,  and 
cried  to  the  guard,  "  Turn  that  dog  out ! "  However,  the  Row's  RSnee, 
Ambojee's  daughter,  knew  of  the  eiiploits  that  MAroo  Riwuthad  per- 
formed, so  she  would  not  permit  that  he  should  be  let  out  of  the  prison. 
Another  day,  when  she  was  not  present,  the  Row  released  him.  He 
remained  two  days  at  Kulnath  Muhi  Dev's,  and  then  went  to  Hulwud. 
As  he  sat  beside  a  tank,  a  Wudhdrun,  or  female  stave,  of  the  R&nee 
Jhalee's  suite,  came  there  for  water,  through  whom  he  made  his  story 
known.  The  raja  sent  for  him,  and  soon  afterwards  MSroo  RSwut, 
with  the  two  Koonwurs  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  were  on  their 
way  to  Ahmedabad.  Miroo  first  saw  the  padishah's  minister,  and 
arranged  matters  with  him ;  then  he  took  the  two  Koonwurs,  one  on 
each  hip,  and,  with  a  brazier  of  lighted  coals  on  his  head,  went  to 
make  his  complaint  to  the  padishah.  When  the  padishah  saw  him, 
he  said,  "The  children  will  be  burned,  put  them  dowiL"  Both  the 
KooDwurs  then  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Sahib  !  when  we  have 
"  got  down  where  shall  we  stand  ?  The  Eedur  Row  has  seized  posses- 
"  sion  of  our  ground,  and  this  is  the  padishah's  ground ;  if  we  get  down 
"  upon  it,  we  shall  make  an  enemy  of  him."  The  padishah  told  them 
to  take  courage,  and  having  caused  them  to  be  set  down,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  their  stoiy,  was  pleased  to  send  an  army 
against  Eedur,  on  the  agreement  that  the  Koonwurs  should  pay  him 
ten  thousand  pounds  as  an  offering.  The  army  advanced,  and 
encamped  near  Eedur.  Row  BhSn  then  said  to  the  leader  of  the 
army,  "  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  padishah  whatever  offering  these  Tur- 
"  sunghmo  people  have  agreed  to  pay ;  so  do  you  take  your  army 
"  back  again."  But  the  Mohummedan  said,  "  I  have  the  padishah's 
"  orders,  and  must  act  up  to  them."    Row  BhAn  upon  this  fled  with 
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his  femily,  and  the  army  stmck  Eedur,  and  cast  the  Row's  palace 
down  to  the  ground.  Then  Maroo  RSwut  said,  "  I  will  give  a  gold 
"  mohur  to  every  one  who  will  take  a  stone  from  hence,  and  throw  it 
"  into  the  Hurndv."  Many  of  the  soldiers,  therefore,  took  stones  and 
piled  them  beside  the  Humiv,  and  with  these  was  built  the  temple  of 
Shamlijee,  which  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of 
Gudhi,  From  thence  the  army  went  on  to  Tursunghmo ;  the  Eedur 
garrison  abandoned  the  place  and  flet^  and  it  was  restored  to  a 
prosperous  state,  and  made  over  to  the  Koonwur.  Then  the  leader 
of  the  army  said  to  Miroo  Rawut,  "  Now  produce  the  money  which 
"you  promised"  MSroo  answered,  "I  have  no  money  here,  my 
"  treasure  is  in  the  hills  of  Sooditsunli :  if  you  will  come  thither,  t  will 
"pay  you  the  money."  So  saying,  he  put  the  Koonwurs  under  the 
care  of  MiLt4  Umbijee,  and  set  out  himself  with  the  army.  He 
caused  the  array  to  encamp  at  the  Wursungh  tank,  which  is  between 
TembS  and  Bhatwds,  in  Gudw^trJl ;  he  then  .said,  "  I  will  go  and  get 
"  out  the  treasure,  and  bring  it,"  So  saying,  he  went  into  the  Soo- 
d^unS  hills,  and  there  lay  concealed.  The  Mohummedans  for  a 
day  or  two  waited  for  him,  but  as  he  did  not  come  they  set  out  to 
look  for  him.  However,  they  could  not  find  him.  At  lengtfi  he  sent 
to  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  give  me  a 
"  hostage,  I  will  come  in  and  settle  the  matter  with  you."  Having 
received  a  hostage,  the  Rawut  came  into  the  encampment,  and  said, 
"  I  have  not  got  the  money,  hut  here  is  this  Kheraloo  district,  I  will 
"  mortgage  it  to  the  padishsh,  and  whenever  I  can  pay  the  money  the 
"  district  shall  be  released,"  Thus  saying,  he  passed  a  deed  of  mort- 
gage for  the  KherSloo  district,  but  retained  "  wintfl "  lands  in  several 

In  the  time  of  Askurunjee  RSnS,  one  of  Akbar's  shahzidas  fled 
from  Delhi,  having  committed  some  offence.  He  went  to  Oodeipoor, 
Jeipoor,  and  other  places  in  Rajwiri ;  but  found  no  one  to  shelter 
him.  At  last  he  came  to  Tursunghmo.  Askurunjee  offered  him 
shelter,  and  he  remained  there,  and  built  a  fortress  upon  the  hil3 
called  KAlwin,  which  is  north  of  Tursunghmo  about  three  miles.  One 
day,  when  the  shahzdda  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Riin^,  be 
began  to  give  him  his  ring,  which  was  of  great  value,  and  set  with 
precious  stones ;'  but  the  Rini  said,  "  I  will  not  take  it  now,  when 
"  your  highness's  affairs  are  arranged,  and  you  go  hence  in  peace,  I 
"will  receive  whatever  you  may  choose  to  offer."  His  servants,  bow- 
ever,  told  the  R^Lni  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  that  princes'  minds 
were  not  always  the  same,  and  that  he  should  have  taken  the  oppor< 
tunity  while  he  had  it     Then  the  RanS  recollected  the  Brahmin's 
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curse  upon  his  ancestor — that  the  lords  of  Tursunghmo  should  never 
have  a  provident  mind.  Next  day  he  went  to  the  shahz&da,  and  said, 
"^Vill  your  highness  give  me  the  ring  which  you  were  going  to  give 
"  me  ? "  but  the  prince  replied,  "  When  I  am  going  I  will  give  it," 
However,  he  went  away  to  the  west  without  giving  it,  and  Bdrmul 
Row,  of  Bhooj,  seized  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  padishah,  at  Delhi; 
for  which  service  Row  BSrmul  got  the  Mooibee  district'  Afterwards, 
when  the  padishah  and  the  shahzlda  were  on  good  terms  again,  the 
padishah  asked  him  who  they  were  that  had  given  him  shel- 
ter, and  who  that  had  entertained  him  hospitably.  He  said, 
"Askurunjee,  of  Turaunghmo,  was  the  only  one  who  sheltered  me  or 
"  treated  me  with  hospitality."  The  padishah,  when  he  heard  this, 
sent  Askurunjee  a  dress  of  honor,  and  the  tide  of  Muhit  RanS.  The 
shahzdda  also  sent  the  before-mentioned  ring,  which  was  set  with 
diamonds  worth  a  large  sum  of  money.  Askurunjee  left  three  sons— 
Wagh,  Jeimul,  and  Perl3.p  Singh, 

In  the  time  of  Rini  Wagh,  the  two  Rinees  of  Row  KuleeSn  Mul, 
of  Eedur,  (that  is  to  say),  Bhinwuntee,  of  Oodeipoor,  and  Veenuyi- 
muntee  Jlikrejee,  of  Bhooj,  used  to  come  every  Monday  lo  worship 
at  the  temple  of  Muhi  Dev,  at  Brumh  Kheir,'  That  place  is  called 
Bhrigoo-k^etra ;  the  Hurnkv  river  is  there,  and  RSni  WSgh  claimed 
it  as  his  boundary  line — as  the  couplet  says — 


Some  one  told  Rind  Wagh  that  the  Eedur  Row's  Rlnees  were 
very  beautiful,  and  so  he  determined  he  would  see  them.  He  dressed 
hiioself  like  a  Brahmin,  and  went  with  the  Brahmins,  one  Monday, 
to  Bhrigoo-kshetra.  The  RSnees,  after  worshipping  Muhi  Dev, 
made  marks  on  the  Brahmins'  foreheads,  and  gave  them  alms. 
Among  the  rest,  they  marked  Rlni  Wigh,  and  offered  him  alms,  which 
he  refused  to  receive;  They  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  for  his 
refusal.  He  said  he  had  taken  a  vow  at  Benares  that  he  would  not 
receive  alms  from  any  one.  The  RSnees  went  away,  and  the  Rani 
also  returned ;  but  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Row  KuleeSn 
MuL  The  Row  then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Jeimul,  RAot 
Wigh's  brother,  whom  he  kept  with  him  at  Eedur.     He  also  enter- 

'  This  Isprotntbly  an  incorrect  allusion  to  the  stoiy  related  at  page  303.  The 
"daUlz»iU   would  then  be  Sultan  MoozuHer  III.,  of  AhmedBbad. 

'  Tbe  wcovnt  here  given  ii  the  DanlS  veisioTt  of  ibe  story,  as  that  given  at 
p.  yo  is  tlte  Eedur  venlon  of  iL     Each  has  been  translated  lilerall/. 
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tained  Vegumo  Jemidir,  a  NSgur  ^ahmin,  who  had  lost  cast^  and 
become  a  Mohummedan ;  but  had  quarrelled  with  the  padishah,  and 
leaving  Ahmedabad,  had  come  to  Eedur.  The  Row  promised  to 
entrust  to  this  officer  the  village  of  WutSlee,  if  he  would  seize  Rinik 
Wagh,  and  give  him  up  to  him.  Vegumo'  agreeing,  went  to  take 
charge  of  WurSlee,  and  laid  himself  out  to  be  the  best  of  friends  with 
Rand  Wagh.  Once  on  a  time  the  JemadSr  invited  Rlni  W5gh  to 
drink  opium  with  him  at  the  ford  of  Link,  on  the  S4bhermutee.  The 
RSna  went  there,  taking  two  horsemen  with  him,-  Munjee  WScha- 
wut,  Thikor  of  Deepuree,  one  of  the  RSni's  sirdSrs,  thought  wiih 
himself,  that  the  RlnS  setting  out  alone  that  day,  would  surely  be 
made  prisoner,  so  he  went  to  remonstrate  with  him.  The  sage's 
curse,  however,  lay  on  the  family,  so  the  RSnS  could  not  see  before- 
hand, to  provide  against  the  danger.  He  not  only  persisted  in  going, 
but  desired  Munjee  WSchdwut  not  to  accompany  him.  The  TMkor, 
however,"  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger,  that  he  followed  him  at 
a  distance.  RlnS  Wigh  reached  the  ford  of  L&nk,  and  feasted  with 
Vegumo  and  drank  liquor.  After  that,  Vegurno's  men  seized  him ; 
one  of  his  followers  was  slain,  and  the  other  escaped.  Munjee  Thiikor 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  killed  one  or  two  men  with  his  spear,  but 
Was  then  slain.  The  Jefnidir  carried  the  RAn&  to  Wuralee,  and 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  wrote  off  to  the  Row  to  say, "  I  have  seized 
"  Rina  WSgh,  do  you,  therefore,  confine  his  brother  JeimuL"  When 
the  Row  received  the  letter,  he  was  playing  at  draughts  with  Jdmul 
in  an  upper  room  j  and  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  Rajjxjot 
named  Saloo  Bhoot,  ThSkor  of  ChAmpoo  and  Kh&purethi,  was  seated. 
Themessenger.goingtohim,  said,  "Where  is  the  Row?  I  havebrou^t 
"  this  letter  from  Wuralee."  The  Thikor  said,  "What  is  the  letter 
"  about  ?  you  need  not  fear  to  tell  me,  for  I  am  one  of  the  Row's 
servants."  The  messenger  said,  "  The  letter  is  about  the  capture  of 
"  Rani  wagh."  Then  Saloo  Bhoot  said,  "  The  Row  is  lying  down,  sit 
"  you  here  till  I  go  and  take  a  look.  If  he  be  awake,  I  will  call  you; 
"  but  if  he  be  asleep,  and  you  wake  him  by  talking  too  suddenly,  he 
"  will  be  angry."  So  saying,  he  made  him  sit  down,  and  going  up 
stairs,  stood  behind  the  Row  and  in  front  of  Jeimul,  and  drawing  a. 
knife  across  his  throat,  made  signs  to  the  latter  that  the  Row  would 
take  off  his  head.  Jeimul,  not  understanding  this  signal,  the 
Thakor  made  signs  to  him  to  come  down  stairs.  Then  Jeimul  under- 
stood, and,  making  a.  pretence  for  his  absence,  went  below.  S&loo 
Bhoot  told  him  what  had  happened ;  and  he  went  home  to  his  lodging, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  gallopped  off,  northwards,  toirards  Bfileshee 
(Mhow).     He  kept  his  horse  at  full  speed  for  twenty  miles,  so  that 
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when  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  village  of  AkordeeS,  the  horse 
dropped.  Jeimul  went  into  the  village  on  foot,  and  took  shelter  with 
a  Chanin,  named  Wurjing  BSdool  Wutj^g's  son,  Sudhoojee, 
asked  what  had  happened,  and  who  he  was.  Jeimuljee  said,  "  The 
"  Row's  men  are  pursuing  me ;  therefore,  if  you  can  protect  me,  do 
"so;  if  not,  forward  me  on  to  some  distant  place."  The  ChSnin 
said,  "  I  will  protect  you  with  my  head ;  but  though  I  die,  the  Row 
"  will  not  quit  you.  Do  you,  therefore,  take  the  better  of  these  two 
"  mares,  and  make  your  escape ;  and  when  you  get  back  to  your 
**  country  think  of  me."  Then  Jeimul  took  the  mare,  Keshur,  and 
Bed,  and  got  safe  to  KherSloa 

Now  the  Row,  having  received  the  letter  from  the  messenger,  and 
read  it,  sent  in  pursuit  of  JeimuL  When  the  pursuers  got  to 
Akordee^  and  saw  the  horse  lying  dead,  they  felt  sure  that  the 
fugitive  was  in  the  village.  They  went  to  the  Chitrun's  house,  and 
made  great  uproar  there,  saying,  "Give  up  our  thief  to  us,"  The 
Ch^mn  said,  "  He  has  deceived  me  and  fled,  taking  my  mare  with 
'*  him.  I  don't  know  who  he  is."  The  pursuers  went  after  him  to 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  hve-and-twenty  miles,  and  then  returned  to 
Eedur. 

Jeimul  assembled  men  in  the  KherMoo  district,  and  went  to 
Tursunghmo,  of  which  he  took  possession,  and  began  to  collect 
stores  diere.  Meanwhile  Row  KuleeSn  Mul  came  thither  with  an 
army.  A  battle  took  place,  and  the  Row,  being  unsuccessful,  re- 
turned to  Eedur.  The  dispute  with  the  Row  lasted  a  long  time. 
There  were  in  theRan&'s  service  two  brothers,  Mehepo  and  Rajdhur, 
Thikors  of  MuhSwud,  and  the  Koolee  Thakor  of  Wujasunit,  named 
Depo,  who  had  eighty  men.  This  Depo  asked  permission  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Eedur,  which  was  granted  him.  He  placed  his 
followers  in  little  hamlets  in  the  Eedur  country,  and  went  himself, 
with  two  or  three  men,  to  Eedur.  At  this  time  some  actors  were 
playing  before'  the  Row,  in  his  court  The  Thakor  went,  and  sat 
down  among  the  lookers  on,  and  ascertained  that  the  Row's  brother, 
Keshuvdis,  was  present  The  daughter  of  this  KeshuvdSs  was  throw- 
ing pebbles,  from  the  window,  at  Rina  WSgh,  and  when  they  struck 
him  on  the  head  he  uttered  something  like  a  cry,  upon  which  all 
present,  actors  and  spectators,  laughed.  The  Riink  WSgh  said,  "I 
"  shall  never  be  at  peace  in  another  world  unless  my  heir,  whoever 
'*  he  be,  cause  this  woman  to  weep."  Depo  Thakor  was  very  much 
grieved  when  he  saw  the  Rin&  suffering  such  affliction.  Now  when 
the  play  was  finished,  they  brought  the  plate  round ;  then  Depo  took 
the  gold  armlet  off  his  Eum,  and  threw  it  ia     The  actors  said,  "  Who 
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*'  is  it  that  gives  this,  whose  fame  shall  we  celebrate?"  but  Depo 
made  no  answer.  Then  the  by-standers  said,  "  Some  dnioken  fellow 
"  has  given  it;  but  what  business  is  that  of  yours,  the  Supreme  Being 
"  has  given  it  to  you."  Afterwards  they  brought  round  the  plate 
again ;  then  the  Thakor  gave  the  other  annlet.  It  was  now  mid- 
night At  this  time  the  Row's  brother,  KeshuvdSs,  went  out  Depo 
followed  him,  and  struck  the  torch  out  of  the  hand  of  the  tordi- 
bearer  who  was  with  him.  He  then  stabbed  Keshuvd^,  and,  cutting 
off  his  head,  made  his  escape  with  it  Then  there  arose  a  cry  of 
"  The  Row's  brother  has  been  murdered  !  The  Row's  brother  has 
been  murdered  1"  The  girl  before-mentioned  now  began  to  weep,  and 
beat  her  breast ;  and  RSni  Wigh,  when  he  heard  this,  immediatdy 
killed  himself.  As  long  as  the  Rini  was  alive,  the  Row  used  daily 
to  say  to  him,  "  If  you  will  pass  a  deed  assigning  some  of  your 
"  villages  to  me,  I  will  release  you ;"  but  the  Rilnk  would  never 
agree  to  this,  and  only  answered — 

'•  I  am  RlnS  WSgh. 

"  And  up  to  the  Humiv  it  my  bhlg." 

Now,  Depo,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  clear  off,  set  fire  to  a  hill,  upon 
which  bis  men,  posted  in  different  places,  directly  they  saw  the  glare, 
set  fire  also  to  the  villages  they  were  in. 

Afterwards,  Depo  came  to  Tursunghmo,  and  having  made  obeisance 
to  Jeimul,  said,  "  UmbEjee  Miti  has  preserved  my  honor."  Jeimul 
gave  him  (he  village  of  Bheem^l.  Depo's  descendants  are  still  to  be 
found  at  Wujisuna,  in  the  position  of  cultivators.  Rana  Jugut  Singh 
took  back  the  village  of  Bheemal  from  the  family,  but  left  them  a 
fourth  share  of  it,  which  they  still  hold. 

The  Row  sent  for  the  Chanin,  Bidooi  Sudhoojee,  and  said,  "  You 
"  caused  my  thief  to  escape,  therefore  you  shall  not  remain  in  my 
"  country."  When  Rlni  Jeimul  heard  of  this,  he  sent  for  that 
Charun  to  Tursunghmo,  gave  him  the  village  of  Finee&lee,  and, 
making  him  his  family-bard,  kept  him  near  himself.' 

Now  the  two  Gudheets,  Mehepo  and  RAjdhur,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Rini  Jeimul,  asked  for  a  few  days'  leave,  and  set  off 
homewards.  Meanwhile  they  came  to  the  river,  at  the  gate  of  the 
village  of  Gothur3,  when  a  shepherd  came  out  with  some  goats.  They 
asked  him  whose  the  goats  were ;  he  answered  that  they  belonged  to 
the  RiLni.  They  said,  "  We  belong  to  the  RiLni,  too,  so  give  US  one 
of  the  goats."    The  shepherd  refiising,  they  took  one  by  force,  and 
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Idlled  it.  Then  he  went  to  Tursunghmo,  and  complained  to  the 
Rini,  that  the  Gudhee^,  though  warned  not  to  do  so,  had  taken 
one  of  the  goats  by  force,  and  killed  it.  The  'SJ.uk  when  he  heard 
this  said,  "These  people  are  getting  very  proud,  they  must  be  looked 
"  after."  Some  friend  of  theirs  wrote  this  information  to  the  Gud- 
hee^,  and  told  them  that  if  they  came  back  without  makinga  thorough 
airangement  they  would  be  put  to  death.  Upon  this  the  GudheeSs 
remained  six  months  at  home  idle ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  Rini 
summoned  them.  They  said  they  had  not  confidence  in  the  Rin3, 
but  that  they  would  come  if  they  received  Badoo^  Sudhoojee's 
security.  The  servant  came  back  with  this  message,  upon  which  the 
Rfini  called  his  minister,  and  assembled  his  sirdirs,  upon  whose 
advice  he  sent  off  a  letter  giving  Sudhoojee's  security  unknown  to 
the  Chdrun.  When  they,  read  this  letter,  the  Gudhee^s,  Mehepo 
and  Rajdhur,  came  to  Tursunghmo,  and  put  up  at  a  garden  at  the 
gate  of  the  town,  preparatory  to  presenting  themselves  to  the  RAnL 
Then  Bidooi  Sudhoojee  went  tu  pay  them  a  visit,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  observed,  "  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  you,  master  and 
"  servants,  are  at  one  again,"  They  said,  "  Yes,  but  it  was  only  on 
"  receiving  your  letter  of  security  that  we  came."  Sudhoojee 
answered  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of  any  security  ;  upon  which  they 
showed  him  the  letter.  He  repeated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  said  that  they  had  better  determine  upon  what  they  were 
to  do  at  once.  The  two  brothers  then  made  up  a  plan  between  them, 
and  the  younger  soon  after  set  off,  pretending  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  elder.  All  the  people  then  surrounded  the  elder  brother, 
and  said  that  he  should  go,  and  make  up  with  his  brother,  and  bring 
him  back.  Mehepo  accordingly  mounted  his  hoise,  and  set  off  under 
pretence  of  bringing  RSjdhur  back  again ;  and  when  they  came  to- 
gether, they  shook  their  horses'  reins,  and  galloped  off  to  Muhdwud. 
When  the  Rini  heard  that  the  Gudhee^  had  gone  back  again,  he 
asked  what  was  the  reason.  Then  the  people  told  him  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  between  them,  and  that  one  had  gone  away 
angered,  upon  which  the  other  had  followed  him  to  bring  him  round. 
The  SAni,  however,  thought  within  himself  that  some  one  must 
certainly  have  told  them.  He  asked  the  Guduwee  whether  he  had 
gone  to  visit  them,  and  whether  he  was  the  person  who  had  com- 
menced the  subject,  or  whether  another  had  done  so.  Now  there 
was  a  Koolee,  named  Waleeo,  a  servant  of  the  Gudheeis,  who  was 
given  to  opium,  and  who  used  to  live  about  the  Ring's  presence,  and 
make  leaf-plates.  The  Chanin  said  that  it  was  probably  waieeo  who 
had  told  them,  and  that  they  had  therefore  made  off  in  alarm.    Then 
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the  Rini  threatened  this  Kooke  very  much,  and  turoed  him  out,  and 
he  too  weDt  to  Muh&wud.  Afterwards  B&doo&  Sudhoojee  said  to  the 
R4na,  "  Well  done,  ThStor  !  you  caused  me  to  quattel  with  the  Eedur 
"  Row,  and  brought  me  here,  and  then  you  laid  a  plot  to  take  amy 
"  my  character,  by  secretly  sending  security  in  my  name,  and  briDging 
"  the  Gudhee^  here.  Now,  I  am  not  going  (o  remain  any  longer  in 
"  your  country."  He  then  went  off  in  anger,  and  the  Thaitots, 
Mehepo  and  Rijdhur,  having  secretly  invited  him,  he,  too,  went  to 
Muhiwud.  Then  the  Th^kors  were  considering  about  giving  the 
Guduwee  a  village,  but  meanwhile  the  RinS  got  information  of  the 
matter,  and  he  sent  to  make  friends  with  the  Guduwee,  and  induced 
him  to  return,  and  replaced  him  at  P3,neeilee. 

Now,  the  Eedur  army  came  against  Tursunghmo,  and  a  battle  iras 
fought,  and  many  on  both  sides  were  slain.  At  length  the  army  turned 
homewards.  At  this  time  they  seizfcd  a  NSgur  of  Tursunghmo,  whom 
they  took  to  Row  Kulee^  Mul.  The  Row  ordered  that  his  nose 
should  be  cut  off.  Tben  the  NS.gur  said,  "  It  is  well  I  it  will  be  known 
"  then  that  I  was  with  Kulee^n  Mul's  army."  The  Row  asked  what 
was  meant ;  the  Nigur  answered,  "  When  you  have  cut  off  my  nose, 
"  having  taken  me  alone,  it  will  be  as  if  your  whole  army  had  lost  its 
"  nose."    The  Row  turned  him  out  without  maiming  him. 

As  the  army  turned  back  a  Koonbee  woman  was  going  along  with 
her  husband's  dinner.  The  Row  saw  her,  and,  as  he  was  hungry,  he 
said,  "  What  have  you  there  7  "  She  answered  that  it  was  rice-pottage 
He  took  it  and  began  to  eat,  but,  as  the  pottage  was  hot,  his  fingers 
were  burnt  The  woman  said,  "  Why,  you're  as  bad  as  Kulee^  MuL" 
The  Row  asked  how  that  was.  She  said,  "  The  Row,  instead  of 
"  taking  possession  of  the  outlying  villages,  attempts  to  take  Tur- 
"  sunghmo  itself,  a  thing  which  he  cannot  accomplish  in  ten  years. 
-  "  So  you,  instead  of  b^inning  upon  the  pottage  round  the  edges, 
"  which  has  become  cooled,  must  needs  thrust  your  fingers  into  the 
"  middle  and  get  them  burnt"  The  Row  thought,  "  What  she  says 
"  is  true ;  I  have  found  my  tutor  1 "  He  sent  for  the  GudheeSs  to 
his  camp,  and  asked  them  to  take  the  direction  of  the  army.  They 
said,  "We  have  eaten  the  Rank's  salt,  and  drunk  water  from  his  wells 
"  for  many  a  day.  You  must  permit  us  to  make  one  attempt  to  bring 
"  him  to  terms,  and,  if  he  will  not  listen,  we  will  do  as  you  desire." 
Mehepo  then  went  to  Tursunghmo,  and  said,  "  Cut  away  these  sacred 
"  fig-trees  that  overhang  the  fort  of  Tursunghmo,  otherwise  the  enemy 
"  will  climb  the  trees,  and  fire  ftova  them  into  your  pwlace^"  The 
Rlnil  said,  "  Who  is  there  strong  enough  to  come  as  far  as  this  ? 
"  Besides,  to  cut  down  a  peepul-tree,  and  to  murder  a.  Brahmin,  these 
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"  two  sins, are  equally  abominable;'  therefore,  I  will  not  cut  one." 
When  the  Gudheei  pressed  very  much,  the  RSn4  said,  "  Go !  do  you 
"  too,  climb  up  with  them,  1  care  not  for  you,"  Then  the  GudheeS 
returHed  to  the  Row's  camp,  and  said,  "  The  Rini  refuses  to  listen." 
They  divided  the  army  into  three  divisions,  of  which  the  Gudheeas 
each  of  them  led  one,  the  Row  commanding  the  third.  They  ad- 
vanced upon  Tursunghmo  by  different  roads  and  invested  it,  and, 
climbing  the  surrounding  heights,  descended  into  the  town.  Then 
the  R3i^  taldng  his  family  with  him,  fled  to  Ddnl^  The  following 
are  the  principal  sird^  on  the  R&ni's  part,  who  came  to  use  in  this 
war : — Khet,  Mehed^s,  Parkhfln,  Perlilp,  Gopal  Singh,  and  Veerbhan. 
Jugm^l,  one  of  the  RknSi's  chiefe,  slew  Shenkhin,  a  sirdar  of  Eedur. 

The  RinS  Jeimul  and  Koonwur  Jetmfil,  having  retired  to  DSntS, 
were  followed  thither  by  their  enemies,  upon  which  they  took  shelter 
at  the  MStSjee's,  and  went  out  against  the  Row.  Kuleeto  Mul  left 
posts  at  every  village,  and  remmed  to  Eedur,  At  Tursunghmo,  Mali 
Dibhee  commanded  the  post ;  at  SurrS,  the  Rehwurs ;  at  Thini, 
Meghd  Jidur.  R&nS  Jeimul  lost  all  his  men  and  horses  by  degrees, 
and  at  last  died. 

After  his  father's  death,  Koonwur  JetmSl  sat  at  the  MatSjee's  gate, 
and  listed  for  many  days  without  procuring  any  sign  from  the  Matijee. 
At  last  he  made  preparations  for  performing  the  "  lotus  worshtpv" 
Then  the  MitSjee  seized  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Mount  your  horse,  and 
"  set  forth ;  I  will  be  your  helper.  Whatever  land  you  shall  pass 
"  round  in  this  day's  ride  shall  be  yours,  and  where  you  draw  rein 
"  your  territory  sh^  cease."  Then  JetmSl,  with  the  few  horsemen 
he  had  left,  mounted,  and  set  off.  They  came  first  to  the  post  of  the 
Rehwuis,  who,  perceiving  the  approach  of  an  immense  cloud  of  horse- 
men, took  to  fl^ht,  leaving  their  horses  and  baggage.  The  next  post 
they  came  to  was  Megh&  jaduv's.  Here,  by  the  Matijee's  aid,  the 
enemy  saw  a  horseman  in  every  bush  on  the  hill-side,  so  they  fled  in 
dismay ;  Meghi,  who  was  engaged  in  washing  his  horse,  was  taken 
by  surprise  and  slain.  They  went  on  to  Tursunghmo,  and  drove 
away  the  post  from  thence ;  next  they  cleared  GhorSd  and  Hur&d  of 
the  enemy.  Then  B&na  Jetmil  was  wearied,  and  prepared  to  difr- 
mount ;  the  other  Rajpoots  entreated  him  to  forbear,  but  he  answered 

'In  the  Bbagwut  Geeta,  Krisbn  declares  that  he  b  represented  by  Ihe  fol- 

"  Among  trees,  the  sacred  fig  ; 

"  Among  holy  sages,  NSrd ;  ,-.  . 

"  Among  Gundhurvs,  Chilrfnith ;  iiiyLjOOQiC 

"  Among  Siddhs,  KupeelS  Moonee." 
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that  he  could  sit  his  horse  no  longer.  He  dismounted,  and  the  M^- 
jee's  gift  was  at  an  end.  After  this,  Tursunghmo  lay  desolate,  and 
the  royal  seat  was  removed  to  Dant3 ;  which  town  derived  its  name 
from  Dintoreeo  Veer,  whose  shrine  is  situated  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  it,  on  the  road  to  Now&w^,  where  the  people  make  offerings  of 
horses  formed  of  clay.     Soon  after,  Rln&  Jetmil  died. 


CHAPTER  X. 


On  the  death  of  Row  Kulee&n  Mul,  of  Eedur,  his  son  Row  Jugun- 
n&th  assumed  the  cushion.  During  the  reign  of  Kuleein  Mul  two 
parties  had  been  fonncd  amongst  the  Eedur  ministers ;  the  one  con- 
sisted of  the  DesJee  zumeendirs,  of  Wusiee,  Mondeytee  and  Kuree- 
aduroo,  who  were  supported  by  the  Wighela  TMkors  of  Poseeni, 
and  the  Derol  sirdirs  j  the  other  was  composed  of  GhureebdAs,  the 
Rehwur  ThSkor,  of  Runisun,  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohummedan  Kus- 
b^tees,  of  Eedur,  and  Moteechund  Sh£  Muzmoondir,  of  Wur&lee. 
In  these  umes  the  Mohummedans  began  to  send  armies  to  levy  the 
tribute  of  Eedur  with  more  regularity,  and  Veiai  Bharol,  of  Baroda, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Row,  was  security  to  the  emperor  for  the  Ri- 
thor  princes.  The  imperial  tribute  was  levied  through  the  Governor 
of  Ahmedabad.  No  annual  payment  was  yet- established,  but  every 
five  or  ten  years,  when  the  governor  found  himself  in  sufficient 
strength,  he  sent  an  army,  and  eifected  a  levy.  After  the  accesucm 
of  Row  Jugunn^th,  however,  the  Mohummedan  power  increased 
every  day,  and  the  Eedur  trjibute  became,  by  degrees,  an  annual  levy — 
Vetai  Bharot  being  still  the  go-between.  The  Bharot  at  length  be- 
came so  large  a  creditor  of  Row  Jugunnath's,  that  that  prince  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  female  slave  to  his 
lodging,  and,  exciting  against  him  a  false  accusation  of  fornication, 
exjwUed  him  from  the  town.  The  Bharot  retired  to  Baroda,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  Delhi,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Row  JugunnAth'  had,  after  this,  a  quarrel  about  precedence  with 
the  Seesodeea  RAwul,  of  Doongurpoor,  whose  name  was  Poonja. 
About  the  yearx.D.  1650,  they  met  at  the  temple  of  ShimUjee,  which 

>  TheceisaninscriptioDof RowJugunnStb'soDawellat Eedur,diUed A.D.  164& 
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is  on  the  boundary  of  their  dominions.  On  this  occasion  RSwul 
Foonja's  handkerchief  happening  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the  Row,  who 
was  junior  to  the  Rlwul,  took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  him.  It  was 
then  pronounced  that  the  Rlwul  had  forced  the  Row  to  touch  his  feet 
In  this  matter  MohundSs  Rehwur,  Thikor  of  Mohunpoor,  did  good 
service,  for  he  attacked  Doongurpoor,  made  the  Riwul  prisoner,  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  until  he  compelled  him  to  make  submission 
to  the  Row,  upon  which  he  dismissed  him  with  presents.  It  was  at 
the  time  of  worship  that  the  Rlwul  was  seized,  and  the  image  he  used 
was  taken  by  the  ThSkor,  and  is  now  at  Mohunpoor.  Upon  this,  the 
bards  have  the  following  verses  : — 

"  FoonjS  he  forced  to  submit, 

"  Did  the  Eedur  Row ; 

"  JugunnSlh  perfonned  a  deed  of  strength, 

"He  inflicted  great  disgrace. 

"  The  Row  imprisoned  (he  RSwul, 

"  He  exalted  the  honor  of  the  line  of  Kumdhuj, 

"  Wilh  his  sword  subduing  the  Lord  of  Powan-gurh. 

"  The  honor  of  Doongurpoor  was  lost, 

"  The  Riwul  trembled  with  fear, 

"  Taking  the  Seesodeea  by  the  hand, 

"  JuguiuuLlh  caused  him  to  touch  his  teet " 

One  day,  while  Row  jugunnSth  was  at  MorSsa,  a  physician  came 
thither  Irom  Delhi,  who  gave  him  medicine  to  restore  virility,  telling 
him  not  to  use  it  until  he  rejoined  the  Rinee.  When  Jugunnath 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Eedur,  he  took  the  medicine,  which  had 
nearly  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  escaped,  however,  but  from 
thai  rime  forth  was  never  able  to  stand  upright: 

Now  Vetai  BhSrot,  having  gone  to  Delhi,  presented  to  the  padi- 
shah,  as  an  offering,  a  gold  dish  filled  with  water,  and  containing  the 
leaf  of  a  mango  Uee,  a  piece  of  sugar  cane,  a  leaf  of  a  khSkuro  tree 
with  a  represenUtion  of  a  squirrel  upon  it,  which  held  in  its  mouth 
a  piece  of  sugar.  The  padishah,  enquiring  the  meaning  of  this  gift, 
the  Bh^t  made  answer,—"  There  is  a  country  which  is  like  a  gold 
"  dish,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  where  mango  trees  and 
"  sugar  cane  flourish,  but  the  animal  that  dwells  among  the  kh&kuro 
"  trees'  eats  the  sugar.  If  your  majesty  will  give  me  five  hundred 
"  horse  I  will  bring  this  country  into  subjection  to  you."  The  padi- 
shah, upon  this,  sent  orders  to  the  ShahzSda  Morid,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Ahmedabad,  and  commanded  him  to  assist  Vet&l  BhSrot 
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with  tive  thousand  horse.  There  was  at  this  dme  at  Delhi,  a  vulceel, 
or  agent,  on  the  part  of  the  Row  JugunnStb,  who  sent  off  an  express 
to  say  that  an  aimy,  under  Vetfll  BhSrot,  was  ordered  to  advance 
against  Eedur.  The  Row  had  by  this  time  forgotten  his  ill-treatment 
of  the  Bhdrot,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
to  say  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  to  enquire  whether 
the  force  were  indeed  directed  against  Eedur.  Vetil  Bhlrot  returned 
answer,  that  the  Row  need  feel  no  alarm ;  but  the  army  und^  Prince 
Morid  nevertheless  advanced,  and  Eedur  was  taken  without  a  blow 
being  struck. 

"  In  Sumwut  seventeen  hundred  and  twelve  (A.D.  1656), 
"  On  the  third  of  the  month,  on  Sunday, 
"  In  the  month  of  Asho,  in  the  light  half  of  the  monlh, 
"  The  Shahz^da  MurSd  came  to  take  Eedur. 
"  To  fight  against  him,  JugunnSth  prepared, 
"  Treacherously  the  BhSt  prevented  him  from  fighting, 
"  Treacherously  did  Velil  expel  the  Row  ; 
"  But  when  Foonj  Rij  was  slain,  then  it  was  that  the 
"  Mohununedan  took  Eedur-gurh." 

The  last  line  is  an  allusion  to  Row  Jugunndth's  son,  Poonji,  who 
"  went  out "  against  the  Mohummedans.  Indeed,  as  long  as  he  lived 
they  could  not  call  Eedur  their  own,  * 

V  many  a  Full 

o  Eedur  leading, 
"  Night  and  day  the  Pnthinees  shed  tears  for  their  lords, 
"  For  PooajSjee  struck  down  the  base  ones  in  the  field. 
"  Those  whom  Poonji  struck  needed  no  physician. 
"  When  in  the  field  the  Kumdhuj  warrior  fights, 
"  How  can  I  retain  any  confidence  in  my  bracelets? 
"  Thus  cried  the  MogulSnees,  losing  all  hope, 
"  Alas  1  alas  1  no  one's  lord  will  return." 

Row  Jugunn&th  retired  to  Pol  after  his  expulsion  from  Eedui,  and 

died  there  soon  afterwards.' 

Morid  Shah  having  taken  Eedur,  continued  the  ministers  in  the 
mariagement  of  affairs,  and  having  placed  a  Mohummedan  officer, 

'  There  is  a  ballad  account  of  this  Row,  which  thus  commences :  — 


"  Juguimitl 
"Base  son. 


Row,  you  sunk  your  house, 
of  KuleeSn  1 " 


The  hard,  who  began  to  recite  it  to  us,  however,  had  no  sooner  repeated  the 
above  two  lines,  than  his  arms,  which  had  been  raised  for  gesticulation,  fell  to  tiit 
sides,  his  head  sank'Ui>on  his  bosom,  iHe  tears  started  to  his  eyes  ;  he  munnured, 
"  Why  should  I  speak  ill  of  Ihe  Rowjee  1 "  and,  netlher  at  that  nor  U  any  iiitiue 
lime,  could  be  persuaded  to  resume  his  tale. 
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named  Syud  H^tho,  in  command,  returned  home.  Syud  Hitho 
commenced  his  government  by  resuming  all  the  grants  (sh^uns)  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Rows ;  and  the  Bh&ts  and  Chinins  thereupon 
deserted  their  villages,  and  toolc  refiige  with  the  Th&kor  of  MAlpoor, 
by  whom  they  were  protected. 

The  following  is  a  further  account,  given  by  the  bards,  of  Poonja, 
the  son  of  Jugunnith  :— 

Poonja,  being  a  minor,  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  receive  investiture, 
The  Jeipoor  Raja,  remembering  the  old  feud  of  the  time  of  his  great 
uncle,  Veerum  Dev,  was  unwilling  that  Poonji  should  be  invested, 
and  accordingly  persuaded  the  padishah  that  the  young  Row  of  Eedur 
was  very  turbulently  disposed,  and  that  his  present  minority  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  for  seizing  upon  the  principality.  The  padishah 
asked  how  he  could  be  satished  that  the  young  Row  was  turbulently 
disposed.  The  raja  advised  that  he  should  ask  for  a  handsome  horse, 
which  the  Row  possessed,  and  remarked  that  if  this  were  given  up, 
Foonji  would  be  proved  to  be  loyal,  but  if  not,  that  it  would  clearly 
appear  he  meditated  treachery.  The  padishah  accordingly  sent  to 
demand  the  horse,  but  the  Jeipoor  Raja  had  meanwhile  persuaded 
Row  PoonjI  that  the  padish^  intended  a  disrespect,  and  had  indeed 
detemined  to  destroy  him,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  Poonji  to 
return  home  at  once.  The  Row,  therefore,  fled.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  padishah's  troops,  and  surrounded  at  a  village  twenty-five 
miles  from  Delhi.  He  managed,  however,  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
bouse  of  a  carpenter,  and  to  join  a  band  of  Uteets,  in  company  with 
whom  he  wandered  about  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile  Eedur  was 
taken  by  the  padishah's  troops,  and  Row  Poonji's  mother,  supposing 
that  her  son  was  dead,  had  retired  to  the  house  of  her  own  family  at 
Oodeipoor.  Some  time  after,  Row  Poonji  found  his  way,  in  com- 
pany  with  the  Uteets,  to  Oodeipoor,  where  he  made  himself  known 
lo  his  mother,  and  to  the  Rini,  who  gave  him  a  force  to  assist  in 
recovering  his  hereditary  dominions.  Row  Poonji  accordingly  ad- 
vanced and  conquered  back  Eedur,  where  he  took  up  his  residence, 
placing,  however,  his  Ranees  and  treasure  at  SurwSn.  It  was  in 
Sumwut,  1714  (A.D.  1658),  that  Row  Poonji  regained  Eedur ;  he 
feigned  there  about  six  months,  and  was  then  taken  off  by  poison. 

Urjoottdas,  the  brother  of  Row  Poonji,  hved  at  this  time  at  Dh3- 
mod-nee-NSl,  where  he  gradually  assembled  a  thousand  men,  with 
n^om  he  harassed  the  Ahmedabad  Pergunnahs.  Once  on  a  time,  the 
Raj  Koonwurs,  or  princes,  of  Dewulya,  BinswSri,  Loonaw^S,  and 
DoongUTpoor,  were  on  their  way  from  Ahmedabad  to  their  own  homes. 
They  halted  at  Run4sun,  where  they  were  well  received ;  and  as  they 
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continued  their  journey  from  thence,  Row  UrjoondSs,  hearing  of  th^r 
arrival,  sent  an  express  to  invite  them  to  pay  him  a  visit.  They  went, 
therefore,  to  Dh^mod.  While  they  were  there,  it  occurred  to  them 
that  Runisun,  being  a  difficult  place,  would  be  a  good  point  for  the 
Row  to  take  post  at,  and  make  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Ahmed- 
abad  and  Eedur.  They  agreed,  further,  to  take  part  with  the  Row, 
and  mustering  their  united  forces,  found  that  they  amounted  to  five 
thousand  men.  They  went,  therefore,  to  RunAsun,  Now  the  Reh- 
wurs  had  been  on  the  look  out  ever  since  the  Koonwurs  had  seen 
Riin9sun,  lest  they  should  join  Row  Urjoond^s,  and  cast  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  place.  Though  the  Row  and  his  confederates  arrived 
suddenly  therefore,  the  Rehwurs  were  prepared,  and  under  cover  of 
the  houses,  fired  upon  them  as  they  were  entering  Runisun.-  Four 
rajas  were  at  once  slain — UrjoondSs  Row,  and  the  Koonwurs  of  Doon- 
gurpoor,  LooniwarS,  and  Dewulya,  The  Koonwur  of  BSnswirS  fled, 
carrying  the  corpses  of  his  companions  with  him,  to  Dh^mod,  where 
he  performed  their  funeral  rites.  Row  Urjoondas  leflason,  then  5ve 
years  old,  whom  the  Koonwur  took  with  him  to  Binsward,  where  he 
gave  him  the  putti  of  TooteeSbul  in  WSgur  for  his  subsistence  during 
his  minority,  and  this  putti  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants. 

Row  Urjoondis  having  fallen,  Jugunnath's  brother,  GopeenSth, 
remained  "  out,"  and  made  excursions  as  far  as  Ahmedabad.  The 
padishah's  power  was  at  this  time  on  the  decline,  and  Syud  HStho 
thought  fit  to  call  upon  the  Desdees  and  Muzmoondirs  to  go  to  the 
Row,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  payment  to  him  of  a  certain  sum, 
on  condition  of  his  forbearing  to  harass  the  country.  The  ministers 
said  that  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  effected  without  the  aid  of 
Bhats  and  ChSruns.  Syud  Hitho,  therefore,  recalled  the  BhSts  and 
ChSruns,  who  had  held  grants  firam  the  Rows,  and  restored  their 
villages.  Jogeed&s  Ch3run,  of  Koowawoo,  was  then  despatched  to 
the  Row,  and  arranged  for  the  payment  of  the  "  Wol,"  which  the 
Rows  still  hold  upon  Eedur.  Syud  HStho  was  soon  after  replaced 
by  Soubah  KumSl  KhSn,  an  indolent  person,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  his  government.  GopeenSth  Row  was  therefore  enabled  to  drive 
him  out,  and  thus,  at  length,  recovered  possession  of  Eedur,  where 
he  ruled  for  about  five  years.  GhureebdSs  Rehwur,  the  Thikor  of 
Rundsun,  was,  however,  afraid  that  if  the  Row  held  Eedur,  he  would, 
sooner  or  later,  take  vengeance  for  Row  UrjoondS^  Ghureebdls 
was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party  in  Eedur, 
which  included  the  KusbStees.  With  their  aid  he  brought  an  army 
from  Ahmedabad  to  expel  the  Row.  Row  Gopeenith  had  two 
R^ees,  a  daughter  of  Oodeipoor  and  a  daughter  of  the  WSghda  of 
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Peth&poor ;  he  had  also  two  concubines.  Taking  these  ladies  with 
him,  he  retired  into  Eedur-gurh,  but  the  Kusbitees  pursuing  him, 
and  forcing  their  way  in,  he  was  obliged  to  descend  the  hills,  in  the 
direction  of  KulnSth  Muha  Dev,  The  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  fled 
to  the  "  hill  of  murders,"  where  they  determined  to  die,  supposing 
that  all  was  lost ;  and  accordingly  perished,  by  drowning  in  the  reser- 
voir called  "  the  broken  tank."  Row  GopeenSth,  meanwhile,  was 
sheltered  at  KulnSth  Muha  Dev's.  A  Brahmin,  of  WurSlee,  came 
there  to  worship  Kulnftth,  and  Row  GopeenSth,  who  was  accustomed 
to  eat  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  opium  every  day,  took  two  gold 
bracelets  off  his  arms,  and  gave  them  to  him,  saying,  that  one  was  a 
gift,  but  that  he  should  sell  the  other,  and  bring  opium,  to  enable  him 
to  get  on  to  Surwan.  He  also  promised  the  Brahmin,  that  when  he 
was  restored  to  Eedur,  he  would  give  him  a  village.  The  Brahmin 
took  the  bracelets,  and,  going  home,  related  to  his  wife  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  advised  that  he  should  not  return,  for  that  the  Row 
would  some  day  lay  claim  to  the  bracelets,  if  he  survived,  Gopee- 
nath,  being  unable  to  procure  opium,  died,  and  from  that  time  the 
Rows  have  never  recovered  Eedur. 

The  affairs  of  Eedur  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moteechund,  the 
Muzmoondir  of  Wuralee,  and  the  Des&ees  of  WusS.ee,  GhureebdSs 
Rehwur,  holding  the  ofSce  of  Frudhfin,  oi  chief  minister,  Gopeenath's 
son.  Row  Kunm  Singh,  lived  at  Surwin  until  his  death.  He  left  two 
sons,  Chindo  or  Chundra  Singh,  and  M&dhuv  Singh ;  the  mother  of 
the  former  was  a  Jhal^  lady,  of  Kulwud,  and  that  of  the  latter,  a 
daughter  of  DSntL  Row  GhSndo  grew  up  at  Surwan,  and  Mddhuv 
Singh,  at  Udheyrun,  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  mother.  Midhuv 
Singh  at  length  went  out,  and  engaged  the  padishah's  troops  at  the 
village  of  ChSmpulpoor,  in  the  Poseeni  district  From  thence  he 
went  to  Ver9bur,  which  he  took  possession  of,  and  his  descendants 
remain  there  still. 

In  the  same  year,  Sumwut,  rjsa  {a.D.  1696),  Row  M4n  and  Go- 
wind  Rithor,  relations  of  Row  ChSndo,  joined  him  from  Mewar,  and 
"went  out"  with  him  against  Eedur,  and  in  Sumwut  1774  (a.d.  1718), 
the  Des^ees  brought  Row  Ch^do  back  to  Eedur,  having  driven  out 
the  Mohummedan  garrison.  Row  Chindo,  however,  did  not  rule 
well,  and  the  Waghelas  and  Rehwurs  encroached  upon  all  the  crown 
villages  of  Eedur;  the  former  occupying  the  country  as  far  as  Wuri- 
lee,  and  the  latter  advancing  their  territories  to  SSbulee.  At  this  time, 
the  ThSkor  of  PSlya  having  died,  it  became  necessary  to  present  a 
sword  and  dress  of  honor  to  his  successor.  Row  Chindo  attempted 
to  laMve  Eedur,  under  pretence  of  making  this  investiture,  but  his 
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mercenaries  interrupted  his  departure,  and  demanded  their  arrears. 
The  Row  gave  them  as  security  Sirdir  Singh,  the  ThSkor  of  WolS- 
suni,  who  was  then  at  Eedur,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  his  representative,  quitted  his  capital,  never  to  return.  SircUir 
Singh  ruled  at  Eedur  for  a  time  in  the  name  of  the  Row,  until,  at 
length,  the  Desiees  and  zumeendirs  placed  him  on  the  royai  cushion. 
SirdSr  Singh's  minister  was  Shimiajee  Th^kor,  of  Lehee,  a  "  brotber 
"  of  WoiasunS,"  a  man  of  great  ability  and  courage,  who  recovered 
the  villages  which  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Rehwurs  and 
WSghelas.  His  success  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  Kusbitees  at  length  persuaded  SirdSr  Singh  that  ShSm- 
lajee  meditated  his  and  their  destruction.  The  Row  believed  them, 
and  dismissed  ShSmlajee,  who  went  his  way.  Buch9  Pundit  was  in- 
vited from  Baroda,  to  be  his  successor.  Soon  after,  however,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  Row  SirdSr  Singh  and  the  Kusb&tees,  and  the  former 
meditated  attacking  them,  and  openly  declared  that,  unless  he  were 
able  to  put  them  to  death,  he  would  not  remain  at  Eedur.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  retired  in  discontent  to  WolS- 
sun5.  Buchi  Pundit  then  ruled  in  Eedur,  with  the  KusbStees,  Mo- 
teechund  Muzmoond4r,  and  Rehwur  Udhey  Singh,  of  Runasun,  the 
interest  of  the  DesSees  having  declined.  Buch^  Pundit  paid  tribute 
to  the  governor  of  Ahmedabad,  and  continued  to  rule  in  Eedur  ;  but 
the  Desiees  were  discontented  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  LSI  Singh 
OodiwuC  having  arrived  at  WusSee,  on  his  way  from  Soreth  to  Mar- 
war,  they  went  to  him,  and  made  him  their  confidant.  He  said,  that 
if  they  chose,  he  would  bring  them  a  good  raja.  The  Desices  agreed, 
and  entered  into  a  written  engagement,  upon  which  L3J  Singh  went 
to  PoseenS,  and  brought  Muharaja  Anund  Singh  and  his  brothers  to 
Eedur.  It  was  in  the  year  Sumwut,  1787  (a.d.  1731),  that  Aaund 
Singh  took  Eedur  from  Buchi  Pundit 

To  return  to  Row  ChSndo :— This  prince  retired  to  Pol,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  his  wife's  family,  the  Pureehir  Rajpoots,  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  bidding  them  adieu,  and  proceeding  to  K&shee, 
to  die  there.  After  remaining  at  Pol  about  two  months.  Row  ChSndo 
set  out  to  retire  to  Benares.  There  is  a  village  named  Surchow,  about 
ten  miles  from  Pol.  The  Row  halted  there,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  Pol,  to  come  and  eat  a  last  feast  with  him,  and  return  home.  They 
came  and  feasted,  and  drank  with  Row  Chindo.  When  the  Pol 
Rajpoots  were  overcome  with  drink,  the  Row  caused  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  returning  to  Pol,  seated  himself  on  the  royal  cushion, 
and  his  descendants  remain  at  Pol  to  this  day. 


THE  GOKIIA 

We  have  thus  followed  the  fortunes  of  Northern  Goozerat,  to  the 
time  when  the  transient  dominion  of  the  Moslem  ceased,  when  the 
Muezzin's  call  to  prayers  began  to  die  away,  subdued  by  the  sound  of 
the  liberated  bells,  which  once  more  tinkled  in  each  Hindoo  temple, 
and  the  flag  of  Shiva,  under  the  form  of  the  national  banner  of  the 
Mahrattas  again  floated  sufMcme  throughout  the  land,  from  that  deity's 
much  oppressed  shrine  at  Pnibh^,  to  the  still  inviolate  mansion  of 
his  consort,  the  inaccessible  TJmbi  BhuwSnee.  The  sovereigns  of  the 
Dekkan  we  shall  again  behold,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Solunkhee  Kings 
of  Kulee^,  extending  their  dominion  over  Goozerat  and  Soreth. 
Before,  however,  we  pursue  their  story,  we  must  return  once  more 
to  the  scene  with  which  our  drama  opened — to  the  site  of  forgotten 
Wullubheepoor,  to  the  minarets  of  Loleeyinah,  already  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  to  the  neighbouring  spot  on  which  is  now  to  rise  the 
Shaivite  spire,  inscribed  with  the  dreaded  name  of  D5m3.jee  GuikowSr. 

Saningjee  Gohil,'  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  son,  Shivdas,  and 
his  grandson,  Jeytjee.  Jeytjee  had  two  sons,  RamdSs  and  Gun^dis, 
which  latter  obtained,  as  his  portion,  the  village  of  ChumSrdee. 

Gohil  RSmddsjee,  say  the  bards,  visited  Benares  as  a  pilgrim  ;  he 
feasted  there  fourteen  thousand  Brahmins,  and  presented  each  of  them 
with  a  gold  coin  in  alms.  When  he  had  completed  his  pilgrimage, 
he  sent  the  Sungh  home,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Oodeipoor.  Koom- 
bho  RAni  inquired  what  Rajpoot  clan  he  belonged  to,  and  what  lands 
he  was  possessed  of,  Rimd^  replied,  "  I  am  the  Gohil  Rajpoot,  lord 
"  of  the  port  of  Ghoghi  and  of  Gohilwar."  Then  Koombho  Rin4 
gave  his  daughter,  Sukomul  Bi,  to  RSmdis.  At  this  time,  Momud 
Shah's  army  attacked  Oodeipoor,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Ramd^  slew  many  men,  horses,  and  elephants.  Rtoidas  had  a 
Shdlagr&m  stone  in  his  head  which  was  cut  in  two  in  the  fight ;  an 
elephant's  bell  falling  upon  it  concealed  it  for  the  time,  and  after  that 
a  snake  built  his  heap  upon  it     Koonwiw  Sutojee  beard  the  news  of 

>  See  page  389. 
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this  fight,  at  GhoghS;  he  performed  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
father.  At  this  time,  the  Shilagrim  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
said,  "  I,  your  Isht  Dev,  am  buried  in  the  ground  at  Oodeipoor ; 
"  bring  me  from  thence."  Sutojee  sent  Duvey  RughoonSth  and 
others  to  the  spot  pointed  out  at  Oodeipoor,  and  brought  thence  the 
Shalagram ;  and  the  stone,  the  pieces  of  which  have  adhered  to- 
gether, is  now  worshipped  m  the  house  of  the  Duvey's  descendants  at 
Seehore,  who  enjoy  annual  grants  on  that  account. 

Rimiks  left  two  younger  sons,  Sudooljee  and  Bheemjee,  to  the 
former  of  whom  was  assigned,  as  his  portion,  the  village  of  Udhey- 
wSrS ;  and  to  the  latter,  that  of  Thana,  the  present  possessors  of  which, 
Bheemjee's  descendants,  bear  the  title  of  "  Thaneei  RS.wuls." 

In  the  annals  of  Mewar,  mention  is  made  of  "the  Gohil  from 
"  Peerum,"  as  one  of  the  defenders  of  Cheetor,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  capture  by  AUah-ood-deen,  in  a.d.  1303,'  and  the  historian  of 
Rajpootana  applies  the  incident  to  the  time  of  R&md&sjee  Gohil. 
The  bards  of  the  Bhownugger  family,  however,  connect,  as  we  have 
seen,  RSmdisjee  Gohil  with  the  reign  of  Koombho,  Ri.ni  of  Mewar. 
That  prince  encountered  Mabmood,  Shah  of  Malwa,  and  defeated 
him,  as  Ferishta  mentions  in  his  Malwa  history,  in  a.d.  1454.  This 
latter  date  even,  can  hardly  be  brought  to  synchronise  with  R3md&5- 
jee,  whose  great  grandson,  Dhoonijee,  died  in  a.d.  1619.  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  probable  that  the  Gohil  prince  was  one  of  "  the  numerous 
"  auxiliaries  from  all  parts  of. Rljw&ra,''  who  endeavoured  to  maintain 
Cheetor  against  Buhidur  Shah,  of  Goozerat,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 

Sutojee,  the  son  of  Rlmdis,  left  four  sons,  Veesojee,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Devojee,  Veerojee,  and  MSnkojee.  The  younger 
brothers  obtained,  as  their  portions,  three  villages  each,  forming 
the  estates  of  Puchej^9m,  UwSneeya,  and  Nuw^neeya.  The  descen- 
dants of  Devojee  form  the  family  called  De^inee  Gohils,  from  his  own 
name ;  those  of  Veerojee,  are  known  as  the  VSchiLnees,  from  Veero's 
son,  Vacho.     They  now  hold  Khokhura,  Mimchee,  and  KunSr. 

The  town  of  Singhpoor,  or  Seehore,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  granted 
by  the  sovereigns  of  UnhilwSrS  to  Brahmins,  who  appear  to  have 
maintained  possession  of  it,  without  admitting  any  external  authority, 
until  the  times  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  when  dissensions  among 
themselves  gave  them  a  master  in  the  person  of  Veesojee  GohiL 

The  situation  of  Seehore  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  crater  of 
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a  volcano;  it  is  a  flat  plain,  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  rugged  hills. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which  no  single  dwelling  now 
remains,  is  a  small  conical  hill,  called  the  hill  of  the  seven  streets,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  pavilion,  in  which,  as  tradition  relates,  the 
Brahmins  of  Seehore  met  of  old  in  council,  and  for  the  administration 
of  justice  Not  very  far  from  the  base  of  this  hill,  is  a  handsome 
reservoir  called  "  the  Brumhkoond."  It  is  of  considerable  size,  square 
in  form,  and  surrounded  with  niches  containing  Hindoo  sculpture, 
and  it  descends  from  ail  sides,  towards  the  pool  in  the  cenVc,  by 
flights  of  steps,  relieved  at  regular  intervals  by  landings.  Around  the 
terrace  of  the  koond,  a  row  of  temples  forms  a  kind  of  cloister,  and 
outside  these  a  wall  surrounds  the  whole:  To  the  south  of  the  koond 
rises  a  singular  hill,  called,  from  the  number  of  its  peaks,  "  the  three- 
homed  mountain." 

The  circumvallation  of  old  Seehore  is  still,  in  some  places,  dis- 
cernible ;  the  new  town  is  placed  on  the  north  of  these,  and  touches 
very  closely  the  feet  of  the  surrounding  hills.  A  river,  called  the 
Gomutee,  or  Goutumee,  washes  the  western  side  of  Seehore,  whose 
banks  are  dotted  with  numerous  fimeral  memorials.  A  short  distance 
from  the  town,  near  the  river,  is  a  second  reservoir,  called  "  the 
Goutumeshwur  koond." 

The  old  town  of  Seehore  was,  it  is  said,  divided  between  two  sects 
of  Srahmins,  the  Run&s  and  the  J&nees,  who  occupied  respectively 
its  southern  and  northern  portions.  A  Janee  Brdimin's  daughter, 
who  had  married  into  a  Run&  family,  was,  it  is  said,  one  day  churn- 
ing milk  in  the  yard  of  her  husband's  house,  wearing  her  long  hair 
loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  head  uncovered.  Her  husband  was 
seated  at  this  time  among  other  Brahmins  in  the  pavilion  on  the  hill 
of  the  seven  streets  which  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  Brahmins,  remarking  that  the  woman  did  not  cover  her  head 
though  she  was  exposed  to  their  gaze,  said,  without  knowing  that  her 
husband  sat  beside  him,  "  The  man  must  be  an  effeminate  fellow 
"  whose  wife  is  so  careless  of  decency  as  this."  Her  husband,  hear- 
ing the  remark,  was  full  of  shame  and  anger;  he  went  home,  and  cut 
off  his  wife's  hair  and  her  nose.  The  woman  ran  weeping  to  her 
fether's  house  to  complain  of  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  suffered ; 
her  male  relations  took  up  arms,  and  hastened  to  exact  revenge.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Brahmins  were  slain, 
and  the  spot,  thus  stained  with  so  much  sacred  blood  of  the  priests, 
became  henceforth  accursed  and  desolate.  It  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  "  field  of  murders." 
The  jances  and  RunSs  each  of  them  now  sought  foreign  assist- 
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ance.  The  former  set  off  to  GSxee^dhSr,  to  the  descendant  of  S9M- 
jee,  the  brother  of  RSnjee  Gohil,  and  olfered  to  make  over  to  that 
chieftain  the  town  of  Seehore,  with  its  twelve  dependent  villages. 
The  chief  of  GireeSdh^r  accordingly  assembled  a  force,  and  advanced 
upon  "  the  lion  city,"  but,  a  bad  omen  occurring,  he  halted  on  the 
way,  and  lost  his  opportiinity,  being  soon  after  attacked  by  the  head 
of  his  house,  RSwul  Veesojee  Gohil,  whom  the  Runis  had  brought ' 
with  them  from  OomrilA.  Veesojee  repulsing  his  kinsman  of  GSree- 
Sdhir,  entered  Seehore,  and  took  possession  of  the  royal  rights  con- 
nected with  it,  leaving,  however,  the  land  to  the  Brahmins ;  and  from 
this  time  Seehore  became  the  capital  of  the  Gohils,  until  Bhow  Singh 
erected  the  new  city,  called  after  his  name,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  of  Wuduw^ 

"  No  enemy,"  says  the  bard,  "  ever  subdued  the  strength  of  Oomur 
"  Kot  (Oomraia),  Through  Soreth  walked  the  son  of  Sutmiljee. 
"  grasping  his  sword.  Veesul  was  like  a  tiger ;  an  acre  of  his  land 
"  was  to  him  as  his  liver — no  enemy  could  take  it,  though  striving 
"  with  great  labour,  from  the  son  of  Sutojee." 

Veesojee  was  succeeded  by  RSwul  Dhoon^jee ;  he  left  also  two 
younger  sons,  Bheemjee  and  Kusheeojee,  to  whom  were  assigned  the 
estates  of  Kuleeyid  and  Bhudulee. 

While  Dhoonijee  ruled  in  Seehore  his  kinsman,  Noghunjee  of 
G^Lree&dhir,  was  atucked  by  Lomi  KhoomS,  the  Otee  chief,  of 
Kherudee,  and  deprived  of  his  estate,  or,  as  the  bard  says,  "his 
"  grils  was  taken  from  him,"  Noghunjee  fled  to  Seehore  for  assist- 
ance, and  Rawul  Dboonijee  prepared  to  support  him  with  all  hit 
power ;  for,  however  willing  the  head  of  a  Rajpoot  house  may  be  to 
infringe  in  his  own  interest  upon  the  rights  of  the  cadets  of  the 
family,  his  assistance  is  sure  to  be  afforded  them  in  case  of^an  attack 
from  without,  which,  if  successful,  must  tend  to  his  own  eventual 
disadvantage — the  teeUyut  being  in  the  last  resort  the  heir  of  the 
phutiyo.  The  Katee  chief,  however,  taking  two  hundred  horse  with 
him,  made  a  n^t  attack  upon  Wulleh,  where  Dhoon&jee's  levies 
were  assembling,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  action,  the  R&wul  was 
slaia 

Noghunjee  Gohil  now  fled  to  Rujo  BSreS,  the  Koolee  chief  of 
JuwSsh,  and,  espousing  his  daughter,  brought  a  force  of  Bfirefi 
Koolees  to  Seehore,  and,  procuring  further  aid  from  thence,  advanced 
on  G4reeadhar.  The  Putel  of  the  town  came  to  his  camp,  and  in- 
formed him  that  Lom&'s  force  was  too  strong  to  be  attaidced  with 
success.  A  stratagem  was  determined  on,  and  the  Putel,  returning 
into  the  town,  raised  an  alarm  that  his  cattle  had  been  carried  off  by 
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a  party  of  horse  who  had  retired  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  KStees 
hastened  in  pursuit,  and  Noghunjee,  seizing  the  opportunity,  entered, 
the  town  with  his  family  and  followers.  The  inhabitants  were  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  Gohil,  and  Giieeidhar  was  therefore  won ; 
but  Noghunjee,  on  the  advice  of  his  wife,  fearing  that  Lom^  would 
retake  the  town,  went  to  that  chieftain,  and  gave  up  his  sword.  His 
wife  became  the  adopted  sister  of  Lonii  Khooreift,  but  both  she  and 
her  husband  merely  dissembled  until  an  opportunity  offered  for 
revenge.  At  length  a  marriage  occurred  at  the  court  of  the  ]S.m  of 
N'u^er,  who  was  Noghunjee  GohU's  son-in-law.  The  chief  of 
GireeSdhir  and  his  Thakorine  were  invited,  but  the  lady  refused 
to  go  unless  attended  by  her  brother,  LomS  Khoomi,  A  letter, 
sprinkled  with  red  water,  was  therefore  sent  from  Nugger  to  Loma, 
though  he  and  the  Jam  were  at  enmity  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  JSm's  having  been  betrayed  by  LomS  in  an  engagement  with  the- 
Mohummedans.  The  Kltee  chief,  however,  went  to  JSmnugger,  and 
was  present  at  the  marriage ;  but,  being  afterwards  invited  to  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  J^jit's  apartments,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside 
his  arms,  he  was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Noghunjee  and  the 
J^,  and  put  to  death.  Several  of  his  relations  also  shared  the  same 
fate. 

When  the  KStec  chief  was  bound  and  disabled  by  wounds,  the 
Jim  tauntingly  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  then  released. 
Lomft  answered,  "  1  would  overturn  Nugger,  as  a  woman  turns  cakes 
on  the  girdle." 

The  following  is  the  hardic  version  of  the  story  of  Dhoonijee 
Kiwal : — "  LomS  K4tee  and  Noghun,  proud  in  fight,  contended ; 
"  the  drum  beat  in  the  limits  of  Wulleh.  The  GohU  mingled  in  the 
"  fray ;  many  arrows  and  musket-balls  were  discharged ;  the  edge  of 
"  the  sword  played,  Eesh  came  thither  quickly  to  string  heads  in  his 
"  Roondm&li;  flesh-devouring Shuktees  and  carrion  birds  came  thither; 
"  Upsur^,  too,  and  the  thirty-three  crore  of  Devs.  Says  Sooraj  to 
"  Uroon,  '  Stop  the  chariot,  0  1  Uroon ;  behold  Dhoonijee  dies  on 
"the  field  of  battle.'  A  thousand  horses  were  neighing  there; 
"  banners  were  waving ;  Dhoonijee  turned  not  his  heel  to  the  foe. 
"  Angrily  the  Muroo  Raja  fought,  and  broke  the  Katee's  army. 
"  None  but  he  would  give  his  head ;  Noghun  escaped,  but  Dhoonijee 
"  remained  on  the  field.  The  king  adorned  the  Kshutree  race  like 
"  another  RAw,  the  supporter  of  the  '  birud'  Veesul's  son,  making 
"  his  sword  to  play,  wed  an  UpsurS,  and  passed  to  Swerga." 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Seehore  stands  the  funeral  pileeyo  of 
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Mwul  Dhoondjee ;  he  is  represented  as  a  mounted  warrior  brandish- 
ing his  lance,  and,  beside  his  monument,  are  those  of  two  of  bis 
wives  who  followed  him  through  the  flames.  The  name  of  one  only 
of  the  sutees  is  legible,  "  B3ee  Shrec  Kurma  Devee."  From  this 
monument  we  derive  the  date  of  Dhoonijee's  death,  "  the  light  half 
of  the  month  of  Klrtik,  in  the  year  of  Vikrum,  1675  "  (a.d.  1619). 
Close  beside  the  paieeyo  of  his  father  stands  the  monument  of  "  Shree 
"  Rutunjee,  the  son  of  Rawul  Shree  DhoonSjee,"  which  is  dated  only 
one  year  later  (a.d.  1620.)  There  are  two  sutees'  monuments  beside 
that  of  Mwul  Rutunjee ;  the  names  are  obliterated,  but  on  one  of 
them  may  be  traced  the  record  that  "  Mother  Shree  — jee  departed 
"  with  her  beloved"  Of  the  circumstances  of  Rutunjee'a  death 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  the  death  of  the  warrior.  The 
bardic  account  is  as  follows: — "  When  Rutun  fixed  his  foot  for  the 
"  fight,  the  Upsuris  crowded  from  heaven  to  the  spot  to  claim  the 
"  hand  of  the  son  of  Dhoona  On  the  spire,  hia  family,  LS  Gohil,' 
"  placed  the  finial '  generosity.'  The  son  of  Dhoono  added  to  it  the 
"  banner  of  Kshutree- worthiness  in  war,  and  went  hia  way." 

Riwul  Rutunjee  iiad  a  brother,  named  Ukherijjee ;  he  had  also 
three  sons,  Hurbhumjee,  Gowindjee,  and  SSrangjee,  and  a  daughter, 
Leelajee  hi,  married  to  Ri  Bhiro,  of  Bhooj.  Rlwul  Hurbhumjee 
succeeded  his  father;  he  married  the  Ranee  UnSjee  Bit  Survaiy^ee, 
and  had  by  her  a  son,  named  UkherSjjee.  The  Koonwur  was  two 
years  old  when  his  father  "  became  a  Dev."  Gowindjee,  his  uncle, 
took  possession  of  the  royal  cushion,  and  RAnee  ~Unijee  Bi,  for  fear 
of  him,  fled  to  Bhooj,  taking  with  her  the  young  prince. 

The  VSchinees  Keshuvjee,  and  Mukunjee,  and  the  DevSnee  MSljee 
at  this  time  took  counsel  together,  and,  calling  in  a  shepherd,  named 
BhSnguro,  to  their  aid,  determined  to  oppose  Gowindjee  in  the 
interest  of  their  young  lord,  UkherSJjee,  then  sheltered  at  Bhooj. 
They  commenced  a  system  of  incursions  upon  Seehore.  Gowindjee 
went  to  Ahmedabad  to  procure  assistance  from  the  Mohummedan 
government,  and  died  there.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Seehore  and 
Sutrisuljee,  the  son  of  Gowindjee  was  engaged  in  celebrating  his 
father's  obsequies  ;  Keshuvjee  and  his  confederates,  taking  advantage 
of  the  crowd  and  confusion,  made  their  way  to  the -Riwul's  residence, 
and,  surprising  Sutrisuljee  while  asleep,  seized  him,  and  carried  him 
out  of  the  town  to  Old  Seehore,  where  they  had  left  their  horses. 
They  placed  him  before  one  of  their  party  on  horseback,  and  were 
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making  off  in  the  south-west  direction,  when  they  observed  a  party  of 
Kltee  horsemen  approaching  Seehore,  to  join  in  the  funeral  cere- 
monies. Keshuyjee  and  his  friends  attempted  to  gain  the  three-homed 
hiU,  but  were  not  able  to  avoid  the  Kitees ;  they  therefore  deter- 
mined on  accosting  them,  and  said,  "  Gowindjee  has  taken  our  master's 
"  cushion,  so  we  have  seized  his  Ko&nwur,  and  brought  him  off.  If 
"  his  friends  will  ^ve  up  the  town  to  the  true  raja,  we  will  restore  the 
"  Koonwur."  The  K4tees  promised  their  assistance,  and  recom- 
mended that  UkherSjjee  should  be  brought  to  Seehore,  when  they 
would  place  him  on  Uie  cushion.  RSnul  Ukher^jjee  was  thus  brought 
home  and  restored  to  his  tights,  and  Sutrasuljee  was  released,  and 
presented  with  the  estate  of  Bhund^eeo  as  his  portioa  His  descen- 
dants are  the  Gowindanee  Gohils. 

While  Ukherajjee  was  yet  a  minor,  and  the  power  of  the  Gowin- 
dilnee  of  Bundhireeo  was  still  felt  in  Seehore,  the  young  R^wuS's 
mother,  UnSjee  Bit,  became  acquainted  with  Desiee  Mehraj,  a  servant 
of  the  Mohummedaq  government,  at  Loleeyinah.  His  son,  Meht^ 
Riimjee  Mehraj,  was  brought  to  Seehore,  and  installed  as  minister  to 
the  Riwul,  his  authority  being  supported  by  a  party  of  troops  from 
Loleeytnah,  and  the  influence  of  the  GowindSnees  was  thus  counter- 
balanced. Ukherijjee  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Rawul  Ru- 
tunjee;  his  younger  sons,  Hyrbhumjee,  Vrujrajjee,  and  Surtdnjee, 
received  as  their  portion  the  estates  of  Wurtej,  Thonjdee,  and  Mug- 
liknoo.     Dhoonojee,  another  son,  left  no  descendants. 

RAwul  Rutunjee  employed,  as  his  minister,  Damjee,  the  son  of 
Rlmjee  MehrSj ;  he  left  one  son,  Rdwul  Bhow  Singh,  the  founder  of 
Bhownugger. 

While  Bhow  Sin^  was  yet  a  youth,  some  of  his  companions  ex- 
cated  his  anger  against  WuUubhjee,  the  son  of  DSmjee,  by  jestingly 
remarking  that  the  Mebti  was  the  raja  in  fact  Bhow  Singh  upon  this 
slew  WuUubhjee  Meht^  with  his  spear.  The  minister's  brothers  and 
their  partisans  prepared  to  leave  Seehore,  but  Bhow  Singh's  mother 
came  to  their  house  in  her  chariot,  and  entreated  them  to  remain 
protesting  that  she  was  herself  perfectly  innocent  of  the  deed,  and 
that  her  son,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  made  aware  of  the  truth,  would 
repent  what  he  had  done.  The  Rinee  also  declared  that  if  they 
left  Seehore,  she  was  determined  to  accompany  them.  Wullubhjee's 
brothers  were  thus  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  and  Mehta  Runchor,  the 
eldest  of  them,  was  appointed  minister,  and  presented  with  the  turban 
and  silver  inkstand,  as  usual. 

In  A,D.  i7«3,  R4wul  Bhow  Singh  founded  a  town  near  the  andent 
Wuduwji,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Bhownugger.     It  is  a  pic- 
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turesque  sea-port  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  or  KSree, 
abeady  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  "  the  Bhownu^er,"  or  "  the 
former"  river,  and  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft  up  to  the  poiot 
called  Gheluree  Bunder,  about  half-way  distant  between  the  port  and 
the  town  of  Wulleh.  The  residence  of  the  Gohil  RAwuIs,  with  its 
dock-tower  and  campaniles,  one  or  two  large  round  towers  on  the 
walls,  a  reservoir  constructed  by  Riwul  Wujesunghjee  in  the  suburbs, 
and  several  temples  and  funeral  monuments  of  the  mling  family,  are 
the  objects  which  first  attract  notice  at  Bhownugger.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  usually  of  stone,  but  sometimes  partly  of  brick,  and  oi- 
ridied  witfi  woodwork,  very  elaborately  ornamented. 

From  a  slight  elevation  near  the  town,  on  the  land  side,  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  port  of  Gogo, — between  which  and  Bhownugger  lies 
a  dreary  flat  and  sea-deserted  tract, — of  the  KhokurS  hills,  and  those 
of  PaieetSna,  Seehore,  and  Chumardee,  with  the  Kiree  winding 
towards  the  gulf.  On  the  banks  of  the  creek,  a  little  below  the  town, 
placed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  studded  with  shrubs,  is  the  temple  irf 
KoowSpooree  M^tS,  which  derives  its  origin,  as  tradition  asserts,  from 
the  inhumation  of  the  potter's  wife,  who  turned  back  to  look  upon 
the  falling  city  of  Wullubheepoor.  The  shrine  of  RoowSpooree  has 
no  object  worthy  of  notice,  but  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  an  oblong 
stone,  derived  apparently  from  the  fineral  monument  of  an  ascetic, 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  ordeal  stone,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  window  of  truth  and  falsehood." 

Still  nearer  the  waters  of  the  creek  is  a  bank  bearing  the  name  oi 
"  Doono,"  the  scene  of  a  legend,  which  tells  that  a  merchant,  refusing 
to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  him  to  RoowSpooree  MSt^  was  sunk  there, 
with  his  ships,  laden  with  oil  and  madder.  The  bank  emits  dis- 
coloured water,  which  is  pointed  to  in  confirmation  of  this  tale  of 
RoowSpooree's  vengeance. 

In  the  creek,  opposite  the  town,  a  few  tall  masts  arc  visible,  the 
remnant  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Kings  of  Perumbhj  and  beneath 
their  keels  lies  the  submerged  city  of  Dhootdr  Puttun,  the  out-port 
perhaps,  of  Wullubhee  Nugger,  whose  foundations  of  stone  and  bride 
may  yet  be  exhumed  when  the  low  state  of  the  tide  offers  opportunity. 

The  description  of  the  capital  of  the  Gohil  R&wuls,  given  by  their 
own  bards,  must  not,  however,  in  this  place  be  omitted :  "  In  this 
"  Kulyoog,"  say  they,  "in  the  year  of  Vikrum,  ilJ^,  in  WyeshAk 
'  month,  when  the  moon  shone  bright,  on  the  3rd  day  of  the  month, 
"  the  pundits  were  sent  for,  and  the  auspidous  hour  ascertained. 
"  Beholding  the  conjunction,  the  learned  men  were  much  rejoiced ; 
" '  Bravo  I  bravo  1 '  said  they,  '  this  city  will  be  like  Indra's.'    The 
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"  word  issued  from  their  mouths,  and  the  name  of  Bhownugger  was 
"  given  to  the  city.  The  Brahmins  prophesied  that  jewels  and  pearls 
"  would  adorn  the  city;  that  its  enemies  would  be  discomforted. 
"  What  Brahmins  predict  is  sure  to  be  fulfilled !  Believing  this,  the 
"  Riwul  placed  his  throne ;  gardens  he  caused  to  be  laid  out ;  man- 
"  sions  he  built  that  reached  into  the  sky ;  a  fort  whose  battlements 
"  were  overtopped  by  the  palaces.  Over  the  towers,  kite-like,  fluttered 
"  the  flags ;  in  the  narrowest  streets  polished  lime  was  spread  upon 
"  the  walls  ;  the  women,  that  out  of  each  lane  went  forth  to  fill  water, 
"  seemed  like  herds  of  the  elephants  of  Ceylon.  With  many  different 
"  plans,  the  artificers  built  houses  of  many  stones ;  the  cornices  pro- 
"  jected  on  either  side ;  flower  trees  peeped  through  the  lattices  and 
"  embrasures ;  elephants,  with  their  collars  of  bells,  created  a  jingling 
"  noise,  footmen  followed  them,  and  horsemen  bearing  lances ;  large- 
"  bellied  merchants  wandered  about  with  their  dress  loose ;  in  lines 
"  of  thousands,  on  both  sides,  were  the  shops ;  from  shop  to  shop 
"  purchasers  without  number ;  the  merchants  tiaflicldng,  destroyed 
"  the  trade  of  other  cities.  In  no  other  place  were  such  lakh-lords 
"  to  be  found;  from  place  to  place  were  the  houses  of  those  who 
"  displayed  the  '  crore-banner.'  The  beauty  of  the  RSwul's  mansion 
"  was  such  as  none  could  estimate ;  it  was  covered  with  creepers 
"  bearing  gold-coloured  flowers ;  the  windows  were  studded  with 
"  costly  stones  ;  it  was  adorned  with  many  kinds  of  sculpture ;  iustru- 
"  ments  of  music  sounded  there  ;  every  one  exclaimed,  *  Bravo  I 
"  hravD  1  to  this  princedom  ! '  The  lamps  were  lighted,  the  courtiers 
"  assembled,  the  great  drums  rolled,  the  dancers  danced,  the  pugilists 
"  contended,  every  spectator  was  fiill  of  delight,  foreign  fruits  were 
"  brought  in  plenty,  the  UpsurJs  danced  with  loosened  vestments, 
"  the  teeluk  of  the  Gohil  race  shone  like  the  sun,  poets  chaunted  songs 
"  before  him,  the  whole  eight  watches  of  the  day  passed  in  delight 
"  The  sands  of  JShnuvee  may  be  numbered,  or  die  drops  of  rain ; 
"  but  what  pundit's  son  could  describe  how  great  was  your  lordliness, 
"  0 !  Padishah  of  Perumbh ! " 
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CHAPTER    I. 

FSOH  THE   FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MAHRATTAS   IK   GOOZERAT 
TO  THE  CAPTURX  OF   AHHEDABAD.' 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  Khundee  Row  DhSb&ree,  the 
Seniputee  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  began  to  pour  his  predatory  horse 
into  Goozerat,  and  exact  tribute  from  that  province.  At  first  he 
hung  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Shah  Ahmed ;  but  after- 
wards, retiring  for  a  time  therefrotn,  he  effected  a  more  permanent 
establishment  in  the  strong  country  about  Nandode  and  R&jpeepla,fix>in 
whence  he  commanded  the  principal  routes  for  traffic  between  Gooze- 
rat and  the  Dekkan.  At  the  battle  of  Balapoor,  fought  in  A.a  1730, 
the  troops  of  Dh&biree  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
and  on  that  field  a.  chieftain  first  obtained  renown,  whose  name  wsu 
destined  to  exercise  no  unimportant  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Gooze- 
rat. DamSjee  Guikonir  was  now  appointed  to  command  under  the 
Sendputee,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Shumsher  Buhidur. 

Both  Khundee  Row  and  his  newly-appointed  lieutenant  died  soon  . 
after  they  had  attained  this  success.  Trimbuk  Row  Dh&bSree  was 
then  honoured  with  the  dress  of  SenSputee,  in  succession  to  his  father, 
and  FeelSjee,  the  son  of  Junkojee  Guikow&r,  obtained  the  command 
which  had  been  held  by  his  uncle,  Ditmdjee.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Oodiljee  Powdr,  another  active  partisan  leader,  brought  his  Mahratta 
horse  into  Goozerat  and  Malwa,  plundering  the  former  province  as 
far  as  Loon&wiri,  and  layiug  the  foundations,  in  tjie  latter,  of  a  power 
imitating  the  name  and  possessing  the  royal  seat  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bhoj.  Shoojit  KhSn  was  at  this  time  appointed  the  deputy  in  Gooze- 
rat of  Sur  Boolund  KhSn,  the  imperial  viceroy,  and  he  was  opposed 
by  Himed  KhSn,  on  the  part  of  his  nephew,  Nizim-ool-Moolk,  who 
had  lately  been  deposed  from  the  government  of  the  province.  Hamed 
Khlnj  by  a  promise  of  "  f^  choulh"  succeeded  in  procuring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mahratta  leader,  Kuntfijee  Kuddum  Bhanday,  and  these 
two  oflicers,  joining  their  forces,  attacked,  defeated,  and  slew  Shoojal 

*  The  infoim&tioD  contuned  in  this,  and  the  neit  following  dupter,  is  almost 
cDtireljr  talen  from  Gnnt  DufTs  HlMory  of  the  bUliroltas  and  Forbes's  Orkntal 

Memous. 
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KhAn,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  Goozerat.  When  this 
event  occurred,  Roostum  Ulee,  the  brother  of  Shooj&t  KMn,  held 
the  office  of  military  governor  of  Surat,  and  had  just  gained  advantages 
over  Feelijee  Guikow&i,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

Hearing  of  his  brother's  defeat  and  death,  Roostum  Ulee  made  a 
truce  with  his  Mahratta  opponent,  and  invited  him  to  join  in  an  attack 
upon  Himed  KhSn.  The  wily  Mahratta  accepted  his  overtures, 
though  already  engaged  by  the  emissaries  of  his  adversary,  and 
accompanied  him  towards  Ahmedabad  until  he  could  ascertain  pre- 
cisely which  side  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  him  to  join. 
The  confederates  crossed  the  Myhee  at  Fuzilpoor,  and  advanced  to 
ArSs.  Himed  Khin  here  attacked  them,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
fire  of  Roostum  Ulee's  artillery.  By  this  time,  however,  Peelajec 
Guikow^  had  chosen  his  side ;  he  therefore  reconmiended  Roostum 
Ulee  to  charge  the  fugitives,  leaving  the  guns  to  his  care.  The  gallant 
Mohummedan  had  no  sooner  followed  this  fatal  advice  than  his  guns 
were  overturned,  and  his  troops  attacked  in  the  rear  by  his  treacherous 
ally,  Roostum  Ulee  defended  himself  for  some  time  with  bravery, 
but  his  reduced  numbers  showed  him  the  impossibility  of  escape,  and 
dreading  the  ignominious  treatment  to  which  he  knew  he  should  be 
cj^osed  as  a  prisoner,  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 

Peeiajee's  treachery  was  rewarded  by  an  equal  share  of  the  chouth 
with  Kuntitjee;  and  both,  in  conjunction,  proceeded  to  levy  their 
assigtmients ;  but  the  division  of  the  money  led  to  perpetual  disputes. 
For  some  time  these  differences  only  produced  heavier  impositions 
on  the  towns  and  villages.  When,  however,  the  Mahratta  leaders 
a[^)roached  Cambay,  and  began,  as  usual,  to  bum  the  suburbs  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  the  inhabitants,  aware  of  their  dissensions, 
and  affecting  to  consider  Kunt^jee  the  superior,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Peeliljee  hinting  this  circumstance,  and  offering  him  a  sum  of  money 
to  retire,  Peel4jee,  exasperated  by  the  insult,  confined  the  messenger ; 
Kuntajee  insisted  on  his  being  released,  and  both  flew  to  arms  to 
assert  their  prerogative.  After  a  severe  conflict,  within  sight  of  the 
wails,  Peelajee  was  discomfited,  and  retired  to  M&tur,  near  Kaira. 
The  contribution  torn  Cambay  was  levied  by  the  victor.  The  sum 
of  &ve  thousand  rupees  having  been  demanded  from  the  Epglish 
bctory,  the  agents  pleaded  exemption,  in  consequence  of  jirivilege  of 
trade  from  the  "Shao  Raja,"  but  at  this  "the  armed  villains,"  as 
Mr.  Innes,  the  chief  of  the  iaictory,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  terms  them, 
"  only  laughed," 

H^ed  Khin,  foreseeing  the  desertion  of  one  or  other  of  bis  allies, 
made  them  sign  an  agreement,  by  which  the  chouth  east  of  the 
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Myhee  was  assigned  to  Peelijee,  and  that  to  the  west  to  KuntSijee. 
1'jie  Mahrattas  still  preserved  their  original  custom  of  Fetiiing  to 
quarters  during  the  rainy  season,  and  soon  after  the  battle  at  Cambaj, 
Peelijee  retired  to  Songurh,  near  Suiat,  and  Konl&jee  to  a  district 
which  he  held  in  Candeishi 

Sur  Boolund  KhSn,  an  excellent  and  popular  officer,  who  had  been 
unjustly  removed  from  Cabul,  was  at  this  season  of  difficulty  courted 
by  the  emperor,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  repair  to  his  government 
in  Goozerat,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  formidable  insurrection 
of  H&med  Khin.  A  large  army  was  soon  assembled  under  his  cc»n- 
mand,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  route  to  Ahmedabad  in  a.d.  1725. 
H&med  Khin,  despabing  of  being  joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  leA 
Ahmedabad  defended  by  a  weak  garrison,  and  retired  before  the 
advanced  division  of  the  army  of  Sur  Boolund.  The  Mahrattas  had, 
however,  crossed  the  Myhee,  and  as  they  joined  him  at  Mahmooda- 
bad,  he  retraced  hb  steps  to  the  ca|}itaL  A  party  in  the  city,  &vor- 
able  to  the  new  governor,  having  overpowered  his  garrison,  and  forced 
them  out,  H&med  KhSn  encamped  at  the  Shihee  B^gh  on  the  same 
day  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Sur  Boolund  Khin  arrived  at  Udilej. 
The  rebel  leader  obtained  a  victory  over  this  force,  which  had  been 
pushed  too  far  in  advance,  but  his  advantage  was  dearly  purchased, 
and  the  Mahrattas  could  not  be  brought  to  risk  another  battle. 
HSmed  Kh^  became  therefore  a  mere  plunderer  like  themselves, 
and  though  military  ofScers  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  each 
district,  and  arrangements  made  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour  by 
the  new  governor,  Kunt^jee  and  Peel&jee  continued  to  plunder  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  until  at  the  approach  of  the  rains  they 
took  their  annual  Aight.  "  A  deceitful  calm,"  says  the  historian  of 
MuhSrSshtra,  "  succeeded;— the  fall  of  the  rain  brought  back  the 
"  cheering  green ;  and  the  beautiful  province  of  Goozerat,  which,  for 
"  hundred  of  miles,  may  vie  with  the  finest  parks  of  the  nobles  of 
"  England,  was  clothed,  in  all  its  natural  beauties,  by  rapid  verdute 
"  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tranquillity  seemed  to  reign,  where,  a 
"  short  time  before,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  perpetual  skirmishii^ 
"  murder  and  robbery  in  open  day,  caravans  pillaged  even  whea 
"  strongly  escorted,  and  villages  burning  or  deseited." 

Sur  Boolund  KhJin  exerted  himself  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  he  repeatedly  applied  to  Court  for  a  supply  of  money, 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  country  under  his  care  rendering  it  impos> 
sible  to  raise  at  fitst  any  revenue  of  consequence.  His  demands, 
however,  being  entirely  neglected,  he  next  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Peeltjee  and  Kuntijee  by  grants  of  chouth,  but  this  attenq>t  "Iw  failed. 
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the  Mahratta  leaders  collecting  all  the  revenue,  but  afTording  no 
protection  to  the  country.  At  length  ChimnSjee  App^  the  brother 
of  the  Peshwah  B&jee  Row,  arriving  with  a  large  army,  plundered 
£>holka,  and  exacted  a  heavy  contribution  fVom  FitUd.  He  promised, 
however,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  that  if  concessions  were  made  to 
him,  the  country  should  be  effectually  secured  from  the  depredations 
of  ail  other  freebooters.  Sur  Boolund  Khin  at  length  agreed  to  the 
Peshwah's  proposals,  after  stipulating  that  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Mahratta  horse  should  constantly  be  kept  up,  and  that  every  assist- 
ance should  be  afforded  in  maintaining  the  imperial  authority.  Bijee 
Row  further  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Raja  Sihoo,  to  prevent  Mahratta 
subjects  from  taking  part  with  or  in  any  way  supporting  disaffected 

Izumeendars  and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  a  clause  appa- 
^Dttypaiticutarly  aimed  at  Peel&jee  Guikow^,  who  had  leagued  him- 
self with  the  Bheels  and  Koolees  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  considered  particularly  formidable  by  the  Mohummedans. 

No  sooner  had  the  Peshwah  obtained  these  terms  from  Sur  Boolund 
fLhin  than  Trimbuk  Row  Dhibiree  commenced  to  negotiate  with 
the  other  Mahratta  leaders,  and  to  assemble  troops  in  Goozerat  At 
length,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and 
having  secured  the  support  of  Niz&m-ool-MooIk,  he  arranged  his 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  Dekkan.  He  was  supported  by  Peeldjee 
Guikowar,  by  Kuntijee  and  Rughoojee  Kuddum  Bhanday,  by  Oodi- 
jee  and  Auund  Row  Powir,  and  by  many  other  officers,  and  he 
proclaimed  that  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Dekkan,  to  protect  from 
the  Peshwah's  ambition  the  authority  of  SShoo  Raja.  Bdjee  Row 
determined  to  anticipate  bis  opponents.  His  army  was  far  inferior  in 
numerical  strength,  but  was  composed  of  the  old  PSgah  horse,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  the  famed  Mahratta  MSnkurees,  He  advanced 
therefore  rapidly  towards  Goozerat,  and  had  soon  crossed  the  Ner- 
budda.  Here  his  vanguard  came  into  collision  with  a  party  of  the 
enemy  under  the  command  of  Ddmfljee,  the  son  of  Peclijee  GuikowSr, 
and  was  completely  defeated.  This  check,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage BSjee  Row.  He  continued  his  ad\'ance,  and  at  last  met  his 
enemy  at  a  place  between  the  cities  of  Dubhoee  and  Baroda,  both 
then  held  by  Peeldjee  Guikowdr,  where  he  gained  the  decisive  victory 
which  gave  him  all  but  nominal  control  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty. 

This  important  battle  was  fought  upon  the  first  of  April,  a.i>.  1731. 
Bijee  Row,  when  about  to  engage  his  countrymen,  determined, 
coDtraiy  to  his  usual  plan,  to  close  with  them  immediately.  The  new 
levies  of  the  Sen&putec  did  not  await  the  shock,  but  fled  at  the  first 
charge.    Kuntijee  Kuddum  Bhanday  jmned  them  in  their  flight,  and 
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soon  the  veterans  of  Khundee  Row  DhSb&ree  were  alone  left  to  pro- 
tect his  son.  BSjce  Row  fought  on  horseback,  and  exerted  himself 
with  all  the  energy  so  great  an  occasion  required.  His  opponent 
was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and,  beholding  the  flight  of  his  troops, 
commanded  the  animal's  legs  to  be  chained.  The  field  was  disputed 
with  obstinacy,  and  the  issue  was  still  doubtful,  when  Trimbuk  Row, 
as  he  drew  his  bow-string  to  his  ear,  was  slain  by  a  random  matchlock 
ball 

The  victory  gained,  Bajee  Row,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sur  Boolund 
Khin,  prepared  to  reduce  Baroda, — the  possessor  of  which,  Peel^jec 
Guikow3r,  had  escaped  wounded  from  the  field.  An  accommodation 
was,  however,  come  to  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  Pcshwah,  at 
the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  returned  to  Satara. 

The  victory  over  DhSbSree,  like  the  issue  of  every  civil  war,  left 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  many  which  were  not  easily  effaced. 
The  Peshwah,  however,  adopted  every  means  of  conciliation  in  his 
power.  Among  other  measures,  Yeshwunt  Row,  the  young  son  of  the 
deceased,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Seniputee,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother ;  and  PeelSjee  Guikow&r,  their  former  lieutenant,  was 
confirmed  in  that  situation,  assuming  the  title  of  Seni'Khis-Kheyl, 
in  addition  to  his  hereditary  one  of  Shumshcr  Buhadur.  In  order  to 
prevent  disputes,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of 
Sihoo  Raja,  and  subscribed  by  the  Peshwah  and  the  Seniputee,  which 
stipulated  that  neither  party  should  enter  the  possessions  of  the  other 
in  Goozerat  and  Malwa.  Within  the  limits  of  the  former  province, 
the  Senilputee  was  to  have  the  entire  management ;  but  he  bound 
himself  to  pay  one-half  of  the  revenue  to  the  Satara  government, 
through  the  Peshwah. 

Although  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  assist  Sur  Boolund  Kh^, 
or  to  avert  the  calami^  and  disgrace  which  that  officer  foretold  must 
be  the  consequence  of  neglecting  his  applications  for  assistance,  the 
concessions  made  in  Goozerat  were  highly  disapproved  of  by  the 
imperial  Court,  and  the  KhSn  was  superseded  by  Ubh^e  Singh 
Rithor,  Raja  of  Marwar,  who  proceeded  with  an  army  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  new  government.  Sur  Boolund  KMn  opposed  him  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  retired  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  extremely  ill- 
used,  and  unworthily  disgraced. 

The  district  of  Broach  was  at  this  time  held  by  an  officer  named 
Abdoolah  Beg,  as  military  governor  under  Sur  Boolund  Kh^  It 
had  formerly  been  assigned  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  his  personal  estate,  and  Abdoolah  Beg  now  placed  himself 
under  the  authority  of  the  Niz&m,  fiomwhom  he  received  the  tiUe  of 
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Nek  Alum  KMn,  and  neither  acknowledged  Ubhye  Singh  nor  ad- 
mitted the  pretensions  of  the  Mahrattas. 

InA.D.  17  j3,Ubhye  Singh's  officer  recovered  the  fort  of  Baroda.  The 
cause  of  PeelSjee  Guikowir  was,  however,  popular.  He  took  the  field, 
gained  several  victories,  and  occupied  many  of  the  principal  fortified 
places.  The  R3thor  chief  at  last  determined  upon  despatching  him, 
and,  on  pretence  of  arranging  a  final  agreement,  sent  emissaries  to  him 
with  that  intention.  These  persons  met  Peel3.jee  at  Dikor,  a  village 
in  the  district  of  T&sr3,  celebrated  for  its  shrine  of  Shree  Runchor. 
They  had  frequent  interviews  with  him,  to  disarm  suspicion.  At 
length,  having  sat  one  evening  at  dusk,  they  took  leave,  and  quitted 
the  Guikow^s  tent.  One  of  the  number,  on  pretence  of  having 
omitted  some  communication  of  importance,  returned,  and,  affecting 
to  whisper  in  Peelajee's  ear,  stabbed  hini  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger. 

The  assassination  of  PeelSjee  Guikowir  failed,  however,  to  secure 
the  advantages  expected  by  Ubhye  Singh.  The  Koolees  and  Bheels, 
instigated  by  the  Des9,ee  of  P&durS,  near  Baroda,  who  had  lived  in 
friendship  with  Feel&jee,  rose  all  over  the  country;  MahSdajee 
GuikowSr,  the  brother  of  FeeUjee,  advanced  from  Jumbooseer,  and 
re-took  Baroda,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guikowir  family;  and  D^mijee,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered 
chief,  advanced  with  a  large  force  from  Songurh,  occupied  many  of 
the  prindpal  districts  in  the  east  of  Goozerat,  and  pushing  his  incur- 
sions as  far  as  Jodhpoor,  compelled  Ubhye  Singh  to  resign  Ahmeda- 
bad  to  a  deputy,  that  Ik  might  return  homewards  for  the  protection 
of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

D&mftjee  GuikowSr  now  established  himself  in  Goozerat,  and  two 
years  afterwards  compelled  his  lather's  rival,  Kuntfijee  Kuddum 
Bhanday,  to  quit  the  province.  KuntSjee,  however,  the  next  year, 
A.D.  I735i  persuaded  Holkar  to  join  him  in  an  inroad  upon  Goo- 
zerat ;  they  appeared  unexpectedly ;  plundered  several  towns  to  the 
north  of  Ahmedabad,  levi«i  contributions  at  Eedur  and  Pahlunpoor, 
and  as  far  as  the  Bun^ ;  and  departed  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
come.  Ubye  Singh  was  shortly  afterwards  formally  removed  from 
the  government  of  Goozerat,  but  his  deputy,  Bhundkree  Rutun-shee, 
refused  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  and  Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah  Momin  KMn,  the  newly-appointed  governor,  was  compelled 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  DamSjee  Guikowir  in  order  to  expel  him.  The 
Guikow^  and  Momin  KMn  exchanged  turbans,  and  the  Mahratta 
chief  sent  a  force  under  an  agent,  named  RungSjee,  with  bis  new 
ally  to  expel  Rutun-shee ;  the  confederates  were  repulsed  in  an 
assault  upon  the  city,  but  Rutun-shee  at  last  surrendered.     Rungijee 
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and  Momio  KMn  obtained  possession  of  Ahmedabad  about  the  20th 
of  May,  1737,  and  an  equal  share  of  authority  and  revenue  was 
assigned  to  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas,  an  anangement  which,  as 
might  have  been  eiqiected,  occasioned  constant  disputes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  emperor  having  at  last  prevailed  on  Niz&m-ool-Moolk. 
to  repair  to  court,  the  governments  of  Malwa  and  Goozerat  were 
once  more  restored  to  that  chieftain  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son, 
Gh&zee-ood-deen, — the  conditions  being  that  he  should  drive  the 
Mahrattas  from  those  provinces.  These  conditions,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  fiilfil,  and  after  a  contest  with  his  able  opponent  the 
Peshwah  Bijee  Row,  Nizim-oolMoolk  was  compelled  to  sign  a  con- 
vention by  which  he  promised  to  procure  the  emperor's  confinnation 
to  the  grant  to  Bijee  Row  of  the  whole  province  of  Malwa,  and  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  territoiy  between  the  Chumbul  and  the 
Nerbudda. 

DlmSjee  Guikowii  henceforth  possessed  very  considerable  re- 
sources. He  wielded,  as  agent  of  the  widow  of  Trimbuk  Row,  the 
whole  power  of  the  party  of  Dhibaree,  for  Yeshwunt  Row  even,  when 
his  age  entitled  him  to  claim  that  position,  was  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  act  as  its  leader.  DSmijee  continued  to  levy  all  the  usual 
Mahratta  dues  in  Goozerat,  and  an  annual  tribute  from  KJteewar, 
until  the  death  of  Momin  Kh^,  in  February,  1743.  Ubdool  Uzeet 
Khin,  the  new  governor,  appointed  by  an  Imperial  edict,  was  then  at 
Aurungabad,  in  the  Deldcan ;  he  raised  immediately  a  few  thousand 
ihen,  and,  marching  to  assume  the  charge  of  bis  new  govemiuent, 
passed  Sural,  and  arrived  at  Unkulesur,  near  Broach.  At  this  i^ace, 
however,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  partisans  of  IHmSje^  and 
his  party  totally  destroyed.  Fukbeer-ood-Dowlah  was  next  sent  from 
Delhi  to  take  charge  of  Ahmedabad  (a.d.  1744),  but  a  detachment 
of  DamSjee's  troops,  under  RungSjee,  opposed  him,  and  prevented 
his  obtaining  possession.  DimAjee  was  at  this  time  absent  at  Sataia, 
and  his  brother,  Khundee  Row,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
made  several  important  changes,  removing  Rungijee,  and  appointing 
an  agent  of  bis  own  at  Ahmedabad.  He  also  gave  some  sup[>(»t  to 
Fukheer-ood-Dowlah,  but  DSmiLjee,  speedily  retummg,  dissolved 
their  connection  before  it  had  proved  injurious  to  the  Mahratta 
cause,  by  giving  up  to  Khundee  Row  the  fort  of  Borsud  and  the 
valuable  district  of  Neniid,  and  appoindng  him  his  depu^  at 
Baroda.  By  this  judicious  management  D&mijee  preserved  an 
ascendancy  over  the  numerous  members  of  his  own  family,  and  thos 
surmounted  the  niost  important  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
power.     He    refiised  to    acknowledge    Fukheer-ood-DowLJi,    and 
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supported  in  preference  the  brother  and  son  of  his  old  ally,  Momin 
KhiliL 

In  A.D.  1751,  Dim&jee  Guikow^,  on  the  invitation  of  l^ra-BSee, 
the  widow  of  Raja  Ram,  the  son  of  SeervSjee,  marched  to  Satara  to 
rescue  the  raja  and  the  Mahratta  state  from  the  power  of  the  Brah- 
mins. As  soon  as  accounts  were  received  of  the  Guikowdr's 
approach,  TSkI  B4ee,  who  had  before  unsuccessfully  urged  the  raja 
to  assume  the  control  usurped  by  his  servant,  B^lijee  Bajee  Row, 
now  invited  him  into  the  fort  of  Satara,  where  ^e  made  him  a 
prisoner.  Damijee  Guikowar  was  at  first  successful  in  defeating 
the  Peshwah's  officers,  and  in  joining  Tdr^  B4ee,  but  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  compelled  to  retire  before  them,  and  to  open 
a  negociation  with  Bilijee.  The  Peshwah  finding  D&m^Jee  in  his 
power,  now  demanded  the  payment  of  all  the  arrears  due  firom 
Goozerat,  and  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  territory.  Dim&- 
jee  represented  that  he  was  but  the  lieutenant  of  Dhibaree,  and 
that  he  had  no  authority  for  compljing  with  these  demands.  On 
this  reply  the  Peshwah  seized  some  of  the  family  of  the  Guikowir 
and  of  Dh3b4ree,  and  imprisoned  them  in  a  hill  fort  ;  he  afterwards 
treacherously  attacked  and  plundered  the  Guikow^s  camp,  and 
seizing  DSniajee  himselfi  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  city  of 
Poonah,  Before  he  would  listen  to  any  overtures  for  the  release  of 
his  prisoner,  the  Peshwah  bound  him  down  by  the  strongest  securities ; 
he  fixed  a  sum  of  fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees  as  an  acquittance  for  the 
amount  then  due  ;  he  also  exacted  a  bond  for  an  equal  partition  both 
of  the  districts  then  held  by  the  Guikowir  family  in  Goozerat,  and 
of  all  fiiture  conquests.  DimSjee  agreed  to  give  up  half  the  territory, 
and,  after  deducdng  his  expenses,  to  render  a  fair  account  of  half  the 
surplus  in  situations  where  tribute,  shares  of  revenue,  contributions, 
or  priie  property  were  realized.  He  also  engaged  to  maintain  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  to  assist  the  Peshwah  when  necessary  ;  to  pay, 
as  the  lieutenant  of  Dhib&ree,  an  annual  tribute  of  five  lakhs  and 
twenty  thousand  rupees  for  his  share  of  the  Goozerat  province ;  to 
contribute  annually  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  raja's  esta- 
blishment ;  to  aid  the  Peshwah  in  establishing  garrisons  in  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  by  this  agreement;  and  finally,  to  join  in  enforcing  their 
mutual  claims  to  tribute  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  SoorSshtra. 
Rugboon^th  Row,  or  Rilghob^  the  younger  brother  of  the  Peshwah, 
now  made  an  expedition  into  Goozerat  with  the  view  of  completing 
the  general  arrangements  comprehended  in  the  settlements  with 
D&m^jee  Guikowar,  and  that  chieftam,  having  been  released,  joined 
him  with  his  army  soon  after  he  entered  the  province.     They  pro- 
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ceeded  together  levying  tribute  and  reducing  the  countiy,  and  theii 
progress  was  not  interrupted  until  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
Ahmedabad. 

The  capital  of  Goozerat  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Juw&n  Mord 
KMn  BSbee,  an  officer  or^inally  appointed  to  the  chai^  -of 
the  Mogul  quarter  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  Momin  KMn,  but 
who,  during  the  confinement  of  Dini^jee,  had  usurped  the  triiole 
power  of  the  city,  permitting,  however,  the  realisation  of  the  Guiko- 
wSi's  dues.  JuwSn  Murd  KhSn  was  absent  at  PShlunpoor  when  the 
confederated  Mahratta  chiefe  appeared  before  Ahmedabad.  He  re- 
turned in  time  to  save  the  city  from  being  carried  by  escalade  ;  and 
his  presence  communicating  a  new  spirit  to  the  garrison,  the  d^ence 
was  maintained  with  great  resolution.  The  conduct  of  JuwSn  Murd 
Khin  Babee  procured  him  an  honorable  capitulation,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Puttun,  Wumugger,  RhSdunpoor,  Beejipoor,  and  others, 
were  conferred  upon  him  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  the  d^.  Id 
April,  I7SS,  Ahmedabad  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  revenue  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Peshwah 
and  Guikowir,  but  the  whole  garrison  was  furnished  by  the  Peshwah, 
excepting  that  of  the  citadel,  now  called  the  Guikow&r's  Huwelee, 
whidi  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  D&m&jee. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BRITISH   FIRST  APPEAR   IN   GOOZERAT. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Bourchier's  succession  to  the  government  rf 
Bombay,  which  took  place  on  the  t7th  November,  1750,  a  more 
intimate  intercourse  commenced  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Enghsh.  The  latter  were  long  urgent  with  the  Peshwah  to  as^ 
them  in  restoring  order  in  Surat,  the  affaiis  of  which  had  during  the 
weakness  of  the  imperial  government  fallen  into  a  state  of  confiision, 
and  in  establishing  their  privileges  and  trade  in  that  city  on  a  secure 
footing.  The  Peshwah,  however,  (ailed  to  afford  them  the  support 
they  required ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  effect  their  object  inde- 
pendently of  his  assistance,  he  defeated  their  schemes  by  niaking  a 
feint  of  attacking  the  island  of  Bombay.  Surat  Castle  was  notwith- 
standing taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  though  with  a  considerable 
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loss  of  both  officers  and  men,  on  the  4th  of  March,  a.d.  1759.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  were  led  to  take  a  further  step  towards  a 
territorial  establishment  in  Goozerat.  In  a.d.  1771,  they  prepared  to 
enforce  against  the  Nowaub  of  Broach  certain  claims  which  they  pro- 
fessed in  right  of  sovereignty  in  Surat  A  collision  was,  however,  for 
a  time  avoided,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nowaub,  which,  as 
iosufficiently  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  latter  chief,  was  soon 
disT^arded  by  him.  The  expedition  which  had  been  formerly  pro- 
jected was  now  carried  into  effect,  and  Broach,  with  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  general,  David  Wedderbum,  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  i8th  November,  1773. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Guikonir  chief,  DimSjee  Row,  had  died, 
leaving  behind  him  four  sons.  Syfljee  Row,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 
the  son  of  the  second  wife  of  Diirdjee,  and  his  title  to  the  succession 
was  therefore  disputed  by  his  brother,  Gowind  Row,  who,  though 
junior  in  age,  derived  his  birth  from  the  first-espoused  wife  of  his 
father.  The  remaining  sons,  MSnukjee  and  Futteh  Singh,  brothers 
of  whole  blood,  were  the  children  of  a  younger  mother.  The  pre- 
tensions of  Gowind  Row  had  been  at  first  admitted  by  the  Peshwah 
Mahdoo  Row ;  but,  being  aiterwards  disallowed  in  his  court  of  law, 
were  finally  rejected  by  him  in  fevor  of  those  of  Syajee,  who  was  in- 
vested accordingly  with  the  titles  of  Sena-KhSs-Khey!,  Shumsher 
Buhidur.  Sy^jee  Row  was,  however,  an  idiot,  and  his  brother, 
Futteh  Singh,  was  therefore  appointed  by  the  Peshwah  to  act  as  his 
deputy.  AAer  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Row,  and  the  murder  of  N5r3-  . 
yun  Row,  bis  brother,  their  uncle,  RSghoba,  the  younger  son  of 
B&jee  Row,  succeeding  for  a  time  to  the  office  of  Peshwdi,  invested 
Gowind  Row  as  successor  to  the  GuikowSr  possessions  in  supercession 
of  the  former  installation  of  Syijee.  Gowind  Row  immediately  set  . 
off  for  Goozerat,  with  the  view  of  wresting  the  government  from 
Futteh  Singh,  and  a  state  of  constant  warfare  commenced  between 
the  partisans  of  the  rival  brothers. 

The  continuance  in  power  of  R^hob^  was  but  briet  The 
ministers  of  the  Poonah  state,  supported  by  the  great  military  chiefs, 
Holkar  and  Sindia,  opposed  themselves  to  him,  and  in  January,  1775, 
he  airived,  almost  a  fugitive,  at  Baroda,  in  Goozerat,  where  his  par- 
tisan, Gowind  Row  Guikowar,  was  then  engaged  in  besieging  his 
brother.  The  deposed  Peshwah  had  also  a  further  object  in  retiring 
to  Goozerat  Me  sought  to  renew  a  negociation  which  he  had  for 
some  time  had  on  foot,  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Bombay 
govenunent  A  treaty  was  finally  concluded  between  these  parties 
on  the  6th  March,  and  the  English  became  pledged  to  the  support  of 
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Righobi  with  a  military  foice.  A  detachroent  sailed  accordin|lr 
from  Bombay,  in  expectation  of  forming  a  speedy  junction  with 
Righob^'s  army  in  GoozeraL  On  their  arrival  at  Surat,  howcrcr, 
the  Ei^lish  found  that  their  ally  had  already  experienced  a  serious 
reverse.  He  had  been  compelled  by  a  confederated  ministerial  army 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Baroda,  and  to  engage  them  on  the  plains  of 
Ar^,  near  the  river  Myhee,  where  he  was  totally  defeated.  The 
British  detachment,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Keating,  proceeded  nevertheless  to  Cambay,  accompanied  by  the  «■ 
Peshwah,  and  landed  at  that  place  on  the  17th  March.  It  was  more 
than  a  month  before  they  effected  a  junction,  at  the  village  of 
Durmuj,  eleven  miles  north  of  Cambay,  with  the  fugitive  army  of 
RSghobS,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  May  that  the  united  force 
reached  the  town  of  Mitur.  The  direction  of  their  route  was  now 
changed.  They  left  Mitur  on  the  sth,  with  the  intention  of  moving 
on  towards  Poonah,  and  on  the  Sth  reached  Nerri3d,  where  they  re- 
mained a  week,  exacting  a  contribution  from  the  town.  The  army, 
after  quitting  NeniM,  continued  its  march  towards  the  Myhee,  and 
on  the  i8th,  at  Aris,  near  that  river,  the  fatal  scene  of  Roostum  Ulee's 
defeat  and  death,  and  of  Righob^'s  fonner  discomfiture,  an  engage- 
ment was  fought,  in  which  die  enemy  was  defeated,  not,  however, 
without  severe  loss  to  the  British  detachment  Colonel  Keating 
arrived  at  Broach  on  the  39th,  and  having  deposited  his  wouoded  in 
that  town,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped 
near  the  Nerbudda.  They  became  aware  of  his  approach  through 
the  iiregulai  movements  of  his  Mahratta  auxiliaries,  and  throwing 
their  guns  into  the  river,  retreated  along  the  northern  bank.  It  was 
now  finally  resolved  to  remain  in  Goozerat  during  the  rainy  months, 
and  to  proceed  to  Foonah  at  the  commencement  of  the  fair  season. 
The  fortress  of  Dubhoee  was  the  place  destined  for  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  British  detachment,  and  on  the  Sth  June  Coltrnd 
Keating  accordingly  marched  thitherwards  from  Broach,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda  After  an  attempt  to  sur^nise  the  enemy,  at 
the  ford  of  Bhiwi  Peer,  the  British  troops  at  length  quitting  the 
river,  turned  towards  Dubhoee.  The  monsoon,  however,  commenced 
with  unusual  violence,  and  though  they  had  no  other  enemy  to 
encounter,  and  no  more  than  twenty  miles  to  march  to  their  destina- 
tion, it  was  upwards  of  a  fortni^t  before  the  ofhcers  and  privates  of 
the  English  detachment  found  themselves  sheltered  within  the  time- 
hallowed  walls  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Kings  of  Unhilpoor. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first  British  campaign  in  Goo> 
zeraL     If  not  wholly  unsuccessful  in  its  progress,  it  was  certainly 
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barren  of  immediate  results.  The  supreme  government,  seated  with 
new  authority  in  Bengal,  disapproved  in  no  measured  terras  of  the 
alliance  with  the  ex-Peshwah.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  the 
consequence,  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  roads  allowed,  the 
detachment  under  Colonel  Keating,  accompanied  by  Kiighobd,  re- 
turned towards  Snrat 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  English,  on  this  occasion  as  principals, 
were  again  at  war  with  the  Foonah  government,  of  which  the  master- 
spirit was  the  celebrated  Nina  Furnuvees,  On  the  ist  of  January, 
A.D.  1780,  General  Goddard,  in  command  of  an  English  army, 
,  crossed  the  river  Taptee,  from  Sural,  and  moved  slowly  northwards. 
His  battering-train  and  stores  having  at  last  reached  him,  he  marched 
to  attack  Dubhoee,  then  held  in  the  name  of  the  Peshwah,  while  the 
civil  officers  of  the  British  government,  raising  irregular  troops,  ex- 
pelled the  partisans  of  ii&ni  Furnuvees  horn  the  districts  of  Surat 
and  Broach.  On  the  i8th  of  January  the  army  of  General  Goddard 
arrived  before  Dubhoee,  and  two  days  afterwards,  a  battery  being 
in  readiness  to  open  upon  the  place,  it  was  evacuated  during  the 
night  by  its  Mahratta  garrison.  Futteh  Singh,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Guikowir  state,  with  whom  negotiations  had  been 
already  commenced,  signed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  treaty  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  hence- 
forth to  possess  the  Peshwah's  territory  north  of  the  Myhee,  \ 
ceding  at  the  same  time  to  the  British  government  his  own  \ 
lands  in  the  districts  of  Surat  and  Broach.  General  Goddard  ' 
accOTdingly  pursued  his  inarch  to  the  north,  and  on  the  loth  of 
February  displaced,  for  the  Arst  time,  the  British  colours  before 
the  Moslem  capital  of  Goozerat.  The  Mahratta  governor  declining 
to  surrender,  a  battery  was  -opened  on  the  1 3th,  and  a  breach  was 
on  the  following  evening  declared  practicable;  From  motives  of 
humanity,  and  the  fear  of  excesses  in  the  city,  the  assault  was  during 
next  day  delayed,  in  hopes  that  the  garrison  might  be  induced  to 
surrender.  The  endeavour  was,  however,  unavailing,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  a  forlorn  hope,  followed  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Bombay  division,  rushed  up  the  breach,  which  the  garrison,  after  a 
determined  stand,  and  when  three  hundred  of  their  number  had 
fallen,  at  length  relinquished.  The  capital  of  Goozerat  was  scarcely 
reduced,  when  Goddard  heard  of  the  approach  of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  who  crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  the  29th  with  large  bodies  of 
horse,  and  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Baroda.  On  the 
Briti^  general's  marching  against  them  they  retired,  however,  towards 
Powangurh. 
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Dubhoee,  which  had  been  entnisted  to  the  care  of  Mi.  James 
Forbes,  of  the  CivU  Service,  since  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"Oriental  Memoirs,"  was  meanwhile  surrounded  by  the  Mahratta 
horse,  who  encamped  within  sight  of  the  walls,  though  not  within 
reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  town.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of 
three  companies  of  sepoys,  commanded  by  three  European  ofScen,  a 
few  European  artillerymen  and  lascars,  with  five  beruks  or  battalions 
of  Arab  and  Sindhian  irregular  infantiy.  Two  English  gentlemen,  a 
civil  and  a  military  officer,  then  hostages  in  the  Mahratta  camp,  con- 
trived to  send  a  secret  message  to  their  countrymen  within  the  town, 
counselling  suirender,  and  pointing  out  that  all  resistance  would  be 
vain.  Within  Dubhoee,  however,  a  different  spirit  prevailed,  and 
though  various  articles  of  capitulation,  culled  from  the  Annual 
Registers  and  Encyclopedia,  which  were  the  principal  treasures  of 
James  Forbes's  scanty  library,  were  looked  over,  that,  in  case  d 
necessity,  honorable  terms  might  at  least  have  been  made,  the 
treatises  on  fortification,  gunnery,  and  similar  subjects  were  more 
carefully  studied,  and  preparations  were  made  for  strengthening  the 
ramparts,  repairing  the  towns  at  the  Diamond-gate,  and  rendering 
the  old  Mahratta  guns  of  service.  The  approach  of  General  Goddard 
with  his  army  from  Ahmedabad,  however,  deprived  the  defenders  oi 
Dubhoee  of  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  their  preparations, 
and  the  Mahratta  army  broke  up  its  encampment  and  retired. 

T^e  war  continued  with  various  fortune  through  a  series  of  events, 
only  indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  Goozerat,  until  the  1 7th  of 
May,  1782,  on  which  day  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Salbhye,  under 
the  mediation  of  Muhadajee  Sindia,  between  the  British  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  not  finally 
ratified  until  the  Z4th  of  Febniary,  1783,  the  position  of  the  parties 
in  Goozerat  was  to  revert  to  that  which  had  existed  previous  to  the 
war  of  1775  ;  the  territories  of  the  Baroda  state  were  secured  from 
dismemberment,  and  no  claim  of  tribute  was  to  be  preferred  by  the 
Peshwah  against  Futteh  Singh  for  the  period  during  which  hostilities 
had  continued.  The  valuable  district  of  Broach  was  at  the  same 
time  bestowed  on  Muhadajee  Sindia,  "  in  testimony,"  as  was  stated 
at  the  time  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  "  of  the  sense  which 
"  they  entertained  of  the  generous  conduct  manifested  by  the  said 
"  Muhadajee  Sindia  to  the  government  of  Bombay,  at  Wargaum,  in 
"  January,  1779,  and  of  his  humane  treatment  and  release  of  the 
"  English  gentlemen  who  had  been  delivered  as  hostages  on  that 
"  occasion."  Among  the  pergunnaha  of  Goozerat  thus  restored  to 
the  Mahrattas  were  those  of  Dubhoee  and  Zinore,  and  the  other 
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districts  uader  the  jurisdiction  of  Mt.  Forbes,  who  was  now  directed 
to  surrender  them  to  such  officer  as  might  be  deputed  by  the  Mahratta 
state  to  receive  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  and  council  of 
Broach  were  ordered  to  deliver  up  that  important  city  and  its  valuable 
peigunnah  to  Bhasker  Row,  the  agent  of  Muhadajee  Sindia.  The 
description  which  the  author  of  the  "  Oriental  Memoirs  "  has  left  us 
of  the  surrender  of  Dubhoee  and  Broach,  contains  so  many  charac- 
teristic and  interesting  features  that  we  shall  doubtless  be  excused  if 
we  present  it  in  his  own  words  : — "  When,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  it  was 
"  publicly  known  that  Dubhoee  and  its  dependent  pei^nnahs  were 
"  to  be  given  up  to  the  Mahratta  government,  and  the  day  approached 
"  which  was  fined  for  my  departure,  a  deputation  from  the  Brahmins 
"  and  principal  inhabitants  visited  me  at  the  durbar,  and  sincerely 
"  condoled  with  me  on  the  change  of  affairs.  They  offered  presents, 
"  and  were  so  hurt  at  my  refusing  anything  tendered  for  my  accepl- 
"  ance,  that  I  was  at  length  induced  to  mention  a  gift  which  I  could 
"  receive  without  conscientious  scruples,  if  they  could  bestow  it, 
"  which  from  delicacy  alone  I  had  not  before  asked.  Expressing 
"  some  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  manifesting  the  greatest  desire 
"  10  oblige  me,  I  told  them,  that  as  Dubhoee  contained  many  re- 
"  mains  of  Hindoo  antiquity,  in  broken  columns,  mutilated  images, 
"  and  remnants  of  basso-relievo  scattered  among  dilapidated  build- 
"  ings  in  the  city,  I  requested  they  would  allow  me  to  select  a  few  of 
"  the  smallest  specimens  from  the  exterior  fragments,  which  I  would 
"  bring  with  me  to  Europe,  and  erect  a  temple  for  their  reception  in 
"  my  own  garden.  Their  astonishment  increased  at  this  communica- 
"  tion,  and  was  followed  by  a  solemn  silence.  They  expressed  no 
"  apprehension  of  my  ridiculing  their  religion,  but  seemed  anxious  to 
"  know  why  a  Christian  wished  to  possess  Hindoo  idols.  I  found  a 
"  little  difficulty  in  convincing  them  of  the  general  curiosity  of  Euro- 
"  peans,  the  gratification  it  would  be  to  show  them  those  specimens 
"  of  oriental  sculpture,  and  the  delightful  association  of  my  own  ideas, 
"  when  I  should  behold  in  my  own  country  the  precious  relics 
"  transported  from  a  distant  spot  endeared  by  a  thousand  tender 
"  recollections, 

"  Their  tears  flowed  when  they  requested  to  retire  for  a  few  hours, 
"  during  which  they  would  assemble  the  recluse  religious  Brahmins, 
"  and  in  a  conclave  consider  the  first  request  of  the  kind  which 
"  they  hud  ever  heard  of  They  returned  the  next  morning  with 
"  countenances  indicating  mingled  sensations  of  regret  at  my  ap- 
"  proaching  departure,  and  of  delight  at  having  it  in  their  power  to 
"  grant  my  request,  to  which  they  acceded  in  the  most  liberal 
er,  desiring  I  would  send   my  own  people   to  select  such 
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"  specimens  as  I  thought  proper,  and  place  them  in  a  temple  to 
"  friendship  in  my  own  country.  I  did  so ;  and  deputed  some 
"  Hindoo  workmen  to  collect  such  small  images  as  I  pointed  out  in 
"  the  dilapidated  walls  of  forsaken  dewuls,  and  from  the  exterior 
"  ornaments  at  the  Gate  of  Diamonds,  which,  in  eight  groups,  now 
"  adorn  an  octagon  building  at  Stanmore-hiU,  erected  for  that 
"  purpose,  under  a  Unden-grove,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  profusely 
*'  adorned  by  the  nymphea  lotus,  which,  when  its  snowy  petals  and 
"  expanded  foliage  are  gently  agitated  by  the  southern  breeze,  re- 
"  minds  me  of  the  sacred  tanks  in  Goozerat." 
The  author,  at  length,  took  his  departure  for  Broach,  where  he  was 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Broach,  accustomed  to  the  lenity  of  British 
"jurisdiction,  execrated  the  approaching  change,  and  dreaded  the 
"  arrival  of  BhSsker  Row,  which  had  been  delayed  in  consequence 
"  of  a  mistaken  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  Malabar  coast  \  the 
"  people  of  Broach,  in  the  meantime,  indulged  a  vain  hope  that  the 
"  intended  cession  would  not  take  place.  No  prayers,  no  cere- 
"  monies,  no  sacrifices,  were  left  unperformed  by  the  different  castes 
"  and  religious  professions,  to  implore  the  continuance  of  the  British 
"  government.  It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  I  recollect  the  un- 
"  feigned  sorrow  which  pervaded  ail  ranks  of  society  when  the  fetal 
"  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure.  Broach,  before  its  conquest  by 
"  the  English,  had  belonged  to  the  Moguls,  and  was  governed  by  a 
"  Mohummedan  nowaub  :  the  inhabitants  well  knew  the  difference 
"  that  awaited  them.  Of  all  oriental  despots,  the  arbitrary  power 
"  of  the  Mahratta  falls,  perhaps,  with  the  most  oppressive  weight ; 
"  they  extort  money  by  every  kind  of  vexatious  cruelty,  without  sup- 
"  porting  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  usual  sources  of  wealth  arid 
"  prosperity  in  well^ovemed  states.  The  Mohummedans,  although 
"  e<|uatly  fond  of  money,  spend  it  with  more  liberality,  encourage 
"  useful  and  ornamental  works,  and  patronize  art  and  science, 

■'  On  the  ninth  of  July,  1783,  the  day  appointed  for  the  cesdon  of 
"  Broach  to  Muhadajee  Sindia,  the  chief  and  council  received  his 
"  agent,  BhSsker  Row,  with  proper  ceremony,  in  the  durbar,  and 
"  there  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city-gates.  We  immediately 
"  repaired  to  the  water-side,  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  in  our  way  to 
"  Sural,  and  were  silently  followed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
"  city.  While  embarking  on  the  Company's  yacht,  a  dark  cloud 
"  passed  over  us,  and  a  shower  of  rain  fell ;  our  afflicted  friends,  no 
"  longer  able  to  keep  silence,  and  forgetting  the  impending  terrors  of 
"  a  Mahratta  despot,  pathetically  exclaimed,  '  These  drops  are  the 
"  tears  of  heaven  for  the  fate  of  Broach  ! ' " 
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"  I  oppose  this  fact  to  a  thousand  unfounded  prejudices,  and  un- 
"  supported  calumnies,  against  the  Ei^ltsh,  which  were  once  so  easily 
"  credited  in  Europe.  Among  the  many  who  occupy  eminent  stations 
"  in  India,  some,  no  doubt,  deserve  censure ;  the  characters  of  all 
"  who  fill  similar  situations  at  home  are  not  immaculate ;  the  tempta- 
"  tions  of  wealth  and  power  sometimes  subdue  the  strongest  minds ; 
"  but  the  hour  approaches  when  they  cease  to  charm,  and  when  a 
"  conscience  '  void  of  offence'  wiil  be  the  only  comfort.  Whether 
"  the  European  or  Indian  peculator  Ie  now  amenable  to  human  laws 
"  or  not,  a  secret  monitor  corrodes  every  present  joy,  and  an  un- 
"  erring  Judge  hereafter  will  avenge  the  breach  of  His  own  laws,  esta- 
"  blished  in  truth  and  equity !  The  general  opprobrium  was  unjust 
"  on  a  set  of  men  whose  prevailing  characteristics  were  philanthropy, 
"  generosity,  and  benevolence." 

Broach  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sindia  from  this  period  until 
the  time  when  that  chieftain  engaged  in  war  with  the  British  govern- 
ment It  was  taken  from  him  by  storm,  by  a  part  of  the  Baroda 
subsidiary  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodington,  on  the 
29th  August,  1803. 

Futteh  Singh  Guikowir  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the 
upper  story  of  his  house,  on  the  *ist  December,  1789.  A  contest 
for  the  regency  now  occurred  between  MinSJee,  the  fiitl  biDther  of 
Futteh  Singh,  and  Gowind  Row,  which  was  only  set  at  rest  about  four 
years  afterwards  by  the  death  of  MSn&jee.  Though  his  title  was  now 
undisputed,  Gowind  Row  Guikowii  found  it,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
obtain  permission  lo  quit  the  Peshwah's  capital.  Nini  Fumuvees 
sought  to  impose  upon  him  stipulations  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Poooah  government,  in  addition  to  those  exorbitant  ones  which  had 
been  already  forced  upon  his  family.  The  British  government,  how- 
ever,  intervened  to  prevent  a  dismemberment  of  the  Guikowar  terri- 
lones,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  and  the 
Fumuvees  admitting  the  validity  of  their  objections,  Gowind  Row 
was  at  last  permitted  to  depart,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
r^eocy  at  Baroda,  on  the  19th  December,  1793. 

Gowind  RowGuikowSr  died  in  September,  1800.  He  had  been  at 
war  for  two  years  with  AbS.  Shelookur,  the  deputy  of  Chimn&jee 
Appi,  Bijee  Row  Peshwah's  brother,  as  Governor  of  Goozerat.  She- 
lookur, during  the  term  of  his  government,  made  himself  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  people  by  his  tyrannies  and  exactions.  The  house  now 
employed  as  the  Session  Court  at  Ahmedabad  was  built  by  him  on 
the  foundations  of  royal  buildings  of  the  Mohummedan  sultans,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  population  whose  materials  he  seized,  or  whose 
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labour  he  compelled.  Among  other  cruel  deeds,  he  is  accused  of 
having  seduced  into  his  power  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named  Monneui 
Jean  (or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Moussa  Jin),  and  of  having 
caused  him  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a.  carmon,  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  his  wealth.  In  iSoo,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  havii^  arrived  at  Surat  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  government  of  that  city,  on  the  demise  of  the  last  nowaub, 
vukeels  were  despatched  by  Gowind  Row  GuikowSr  with  the  os- 
tensible view  of  congratulating  him  on  his  arrival,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  procuring  British  assistance  for  the  reduction  of  Shelookur. 
Mr.  Duncan  was  himself  prepared  with  requests  that  the  Guikow^ 
government  should  cede  to  the  British  the  peigunnah  of  ChourSsee, 
which  surrounds  the  city  of  Surat,  and  their  share  of  the  Mahratta 
chouth  of  the  revenues  of  the  port  The  application  on  the  part 
of  Gowind  Row  for  assistance  against  Shelookur  was,  however, 
evaded,  and  no  satisfactory  result  was  at  the  time  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  pergunnah  of  ChourSsee,  or  the  chouth,  The  Guiko- 
wSr  government  now  resolved  upon  reducing  Shelookur  with  their 
independent  means,  and  an  army  advanced  from  Baroda  against 
Ahmedabad.  Shelookur  called  in  his  heutenants  from  Dikorjee  and 
KateewSr,  and  engaged  the  GuikowSr  army  near  the  Rozah  of  Shah 
Alum,  outside  the  city.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  where,  being  eventually  deserted  by  his 
mercenaries,  he  was  made  prisoner.  The  Peshwah,  who  had  been 
hostile  to  shelookur  on  account  of  his  connection  with  N3n£  Fumu- 
vees,  now  granted  his  share  of  the  revenue  of  Goozerat  in  farm  to 
the  Baroda  government,  at  an  annual  rate  of  five  lakhs  of  rupees  for 
five  years,  and  RughoonSth  Myheeput  Row  (commonly  called  KSki- 
jee),  the  cousin  of  Rowjee  App^jee,  the  Guikow^  minister,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Ahmedabad. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Anuhd  row  GiriKowAR.' 

The  death  of  the  MuhSrSjS  Gowind  Row  Guikow^  having  occurred 

»  We  depend  hencdbrth  nj 
in  tbe  Record  Rootn  b1  the  £ 
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after  midnight,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1800,  B^bijee  AppSjee  and 
Meer  Kumil-ood-deen  Kh^n,  the  principal  military  officers  present, 
joined  with  the  two  great  bankers,  Mungul  FSreekh  and  S^mul  Bechur, 
who  held  the  Arab  mercenaries  in  dependence,  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  affaire.  Early  in  the  morning  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  all  as- 
sembled, and  Gheni  Biee,  the  widow  of  the  Muhirija,  a  Jh^li  Raj- 
poot lady  of  the  house  of  Lugtur,  declared  her  intention  of  burning 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband  From  this  step  she  was,  however, 
dissuaded  by  the  officers,  who  assured  her,  taking  oaths  to  that  effect 
OD  the  Koikn  or  in  Hindoo  modes,  that  they  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  influence  which  she  enjoyed  during  the  life- 
time of  her  husband.  The  corpse  of  Gowind  Row  was  now  carried 
to  the  funeral  pyie,  and  Anund  Row,  his  eldest  legitimate  sori,  com- 
menced his  reign,  Rowjee  AppSjee,  the  late  Gowind  Row's  minister, 
soon  after  arrived  from  Ahmedabad,  and  resumed  the  administration 
of  afiairs.  The  minister's  hist  endeavour  was  to  prevail  upon  the 
bankets  and  officers  to  take  means  for  restraining  the  ambition  of 
K&nhojee  Row,  an  ill^timate  son  of  the  late  raja,  whom  he  accused 
of  having  already  raised  disturbances  in  the  life-time  of  his  father. 
This  proposition  was  not,  however,  assented  to  ;  and  soon  after,  Kin- 
hojee  Row,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  officers  who  adhered  to  his 
party,  made  himself  master  of  the  government,  and  of  the  person  of 
his  brother,  Anund  R.ow  Guikowar.  The  tyrannical  disposition  of 
Klnhojee  now  had  full  opportunity  for  exhibiting  itself  Ke  con- 
ducted himself  with  so'  much  violence  towards  all  the  officers  of 
the  government,  and  with  so  much  contempt,  if  not  actual  severity, 
towards  the  Raja  Anund  Row,  that  a  general  combination,  with  the 
ai^iarent  consent  of  his  brother,  was  soon  formed  against  him.  On 
the  night  of  the  ayth  January,  1801,  his  house  having  been  sur- 
rounded, he  was,  after  some  resistance,  seized,  and  brought  before 
Anund  Row,  under  colour  of  whose  authority  he  was  disarmed  and 
put  in  irons,  and  subsequently  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress 
of  Rimpoor  Roteah,  among  the  hills  which  divide  Goozerat  from 
Malwa.  Rowjee  AppSjee,  from  this  time,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
executive  government 

As  early  as  April  following,  however,  Gujr&  B^e,  the  daughter  of 
Futteh  Singh  Guikow3r,  for  reasons  unknown,  quarrelled  with  Rowjee 
Appijee,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  city  of  Surat,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  a  still  more  formidable  malcontent  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  of  the  minister.  PeeMjee  Guikowlr  had  conferred 
the  govenunent  of  Kuree  upon  his  younger  son,  Khundee  Row,  who 
was  conlirmed  in  that  possession  by  the  Sen&putee  Dhib&iee,  whose 
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officer  Pceiajee  then  was,  and  invested  also  with  the  title  of  Hecmut 
Buhidur.  His  son  and  successor,  Mulh^  Row,  was,  on  the  rise  of 
his  family  to  sovereign  power,  confirmed  in  both  his  possessions  and 
his  rank  by  Futteh  Singh  Guikowir,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
future  allegiance  to  the  head  of  his  house  was  provided  for  by  his 
agreeing  to  serve  the  state  with  four  hundred  horse.  This  service  was, 
however,commutablefor  a  payment  of  130,000 rup>ees,  and  the  J%heer> 
dSr  of  Kuree,  though  admitting  a  feudal  dependence  on  the  sovere^ 
of  Baroda,  was  within  his  possessions  as  wholly  independent  of  him, 
as  was  the  GuikowSr  himself,  within  his  own  territories,  of  the  head 
of  the  Mahratta  State.  MulhSr  Row  Guikowlr  urged,  as  the  minister 
represented,  by  demands  lately  made  on  him  for  aneais  of  tribute 
due  to  the  state,  or,  as  he  himself  asserted,  and  as  the  party  of 
Gujri  BSee  affirmed,  by  sympathy  for  the  unmerited  situation  of 
K^hojee  Row,  now  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  publicly  declared 
his  intention  of  punishing  Rowjee  Appajee  and  his  brother,  Bib&jee, 
for  their  several  unwarrantable  and  despotic  acts,  and  of  reinstating 
KSnhojee  Row  and  the  other  ill-used  members  of  the  Guikow&r 
family  in  their  just  rights,  which  were  withheld  from  them  by  those 
tyrannical  ministers.  Mookund  Row,  another  il Intimate  son  of  the 
late  raja,  had  shortly  before,  under  pretence  of  visiting  the  shrine  of 
Shree  Runchorjee,  at  Dikor,  retired  from  Baroda,  carrying  with  him 
a  large  amount  of  jewels  and  treasure.  The  ministerial  party  en- 
deavoured to  procure  his  return ;  but  as  he  would  not  listen  to  their 
remonstrances,  and  began  to  excite  disturbances,  they  sent  an  army 
against  him,  upon  which  he  fled  into  the  Kuree  territory,  and  took 
shelter  with  Mulhftr  Row.  Mulh&r  Row  had  already  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Veesulnugger  and  Beejipoor,  which  he 
affected  to  hold  for  MuhirijS  Anund  Row,  and  he  vaunted  that  forty 
thousand  troops  were  in  readiness  at  different  points  to  espouse  his 
cause.  ShivrSm,  an  old  officer  in  the  Guikow^  service,  disgusted,  as 
it  was  said,  at  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  had  gone  over  to  him, 
and  it  was  given  out  that  several  others,  who  held  considerable  com- 
mands, were  about  to  follow  this  example.  The  forces  of  the  con- 
tending factions  already  faced  each  other.  BibSjee  Appftjee  was  en- 
camped at  the  ShShee  Bdgh,  near  Ahmedabad,  with  his  advanced 
guard  at  KSlee-ki-kot  Mulh^  Row  himself  remained  at  Kuree  with 
a  part  of  his  force,  but  his  brother,  Hunmunt  Row,  with  another 
division,  was  encamped  at  Kuiol,  eight  coss  in  advance  of  Kuree,  and 
about  seven  from  the  outposts  of  BSbftjee's  army.  Three  skirmishes 
had  already  taken  place,  in  all  of  which  Mulh^  Row  claimed  the  ad- 
vantage.    Under  tnese  circumstances,  both  parties  applied  for  assist- 
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ance  to  the  British  governor.  Gujri  BSee  and  her  minister  offered, 
on  behalf  of  Kdnhojee,  not  only  the  cession  of  the  Chour3see  per- 
gunnah,  and  the  Guikowar  share  of  the  chouth  of  Sural  (the  previous 
cession  of  which,  by  Gowind  Row,  had  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death 
been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  Peshwah's  disapprobation),  but  also 
the  pergunnah  of  Cheeklee,  which  they  represented  as  more  valuable 
than  that  of  ChourSsee.  Rowjee  Appdjee,  on  the  other'  hand,  in 
January,  r8o2,  in  the  name  of  Muhdriji  Anund  Row,  deputed  Meer 
KumiU-ood-deen  KhSn,  and  two  vukeels,  to  Mr.  Duncan,  who  formally 
delivered  a  deed  of  relinquishment  of  the  Chourfisee  pergunnah  and 
the  Surat  chouth,  in  fulfilment  of  the  late  Gowind  Row's  incomplete 
engagement  The  British  governor  weighed,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  pretensions  of  both  parties,  but  eventually  determined  on  lend- 
ing his  assistance  to  the  ministers  who  wielded  power  in  the  name  of 
Anund  Row.  Several  reasons  concurred  to  induce  Mr.  Duncan  to 
adopt  that  course.  There  appeared  to  him  to  be,  on  the  whole,  no 
more  reasons  for  relying  on  the  veracity  of  Mulh^  Row's  representa- 
tives than  on  that  of  their  opponents;  who  were,  moreover,  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  which 
the  JSgheerd^  of  Kuree  had  overrun,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  terri- 
tory. The  ostensible,  and  perhaps  real  sancrion  of  Anund  Row 
Muhii&j^  the  undoubted  he^  of  the  Guikowir  state,  was  given  to 
the  propt^als  of  the  ministers ;  and  these  officials  called  upon  the 
British  government  in  the  most  formal  manner  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  by  interfering  to  prevent  tiie  dismem- 
berment of  the  Guikow^  state.  Mulh^  Row  was,  as  the  governor 
was  informed,  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  foreign  force  from  Sindh, 
the  presence  of  which  might  have  completely  neutralized  the  influence 
of  the  British  in  Goozerat  j  and  Mr.  Duncan  was  further  apprehensive 
that  the  ministerial  party,  should  their  demand  for  British  assistance 
meet  with  an  un&vorable  reply,  might  throw  themselves  into  the  bands 
of  Sindia.  A  detachment  was  therefore  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  weight  to  the  British  arbitration,  and  of  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  GuikowSr  dominions.  It  consisted  eventually  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  four  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans,  and  the 
command  was  conferred  upon  Major  Alexander  Walker,— a  name 
afterwards  deservedly  famous  in  the  annals  of  Goozerat.  This  ofliicer 
it  was,  however,  determined  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  quit  the 
military  character,  to  assume  the  position  of  British  resident  at  Baroda, 
a  provision  which  Mr.  Duncan  (whose  hope  it  still  was  to  bring 
mattets  to  a  settlement  without  employing  force)  considered  would 
render  him  the  more  disiodined  to  urge  matters  to  extremiQr.    v '  *-' 
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Major  Walker  was  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to 
fiaroda  with  the  Guikowdr  vukeels,  his  ostensible  mission  being  that 
of  presenting  compHments  and  condolence,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  the  Muhiraja  Anund  Row,  on  the  death  erf" 
his  father,  this  ceremony  havii^  been  delayed  pending  the  cession 
of  the  ChourSsee  and  diouth.  His  real  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  Anund  Row's  mind,  and  whether  Hunmunt  Row,  the 
son  of  that  prince,  had  received  his  father's  consent  to  his  joining 
the  army  under  BSbSjee.  The  military  detachment  was  in  the  mean- 
time to  proceed  by  sea  to  Cambay,  and  to  be  joined  there  by  Major 
Walker  on  the  termination  of  his  mission  to  Baroda. 

Major  Walker  reft  Sural  on  the  24th  of  January,  i8os,  and  reached 
Baroda  on  the  agth.  The  mission  passed  through  Broach,  where  it 
was  received  with  distinction  by  Sindia's  officers.  A  deputation  from 
the  minister  met  them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Baroda  ; 
and  at  a  coss  from  the  town  they  found  Rowjee  Appijee,  attended  by 
all  the  civil  and  military  officers,  waiting  to  receive  them,  in  a  spot 
where  carpets  had  been  spread,  in  the  open  air,  for  the  meeting. 
Major  Walker  was  presented  to  every  person  of  consequence,  in- 
cluding the  Arab  JemfidSrs,  the  whole  displaying  the  greatest  cor- 
diality. He  proceeded  thence  to  Baroda,  where  he  was  conducted  to 
a  suite  of  tents  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  a  body  of  troops 
receiving  him  with  rested  arms,  and  a  salute  being  fired  firom  some 
field-pieces  on  the  spot.  Next  day,  the  minister  repeated  his  visit  to 
the  British  envoy,  and  at  once  exhibited  his  great  anxiety  for  the  re- 
■  duction  of  Kuree  and  the  total  expulsion  of  Mulh^r  Row.  The 
British  envoy,  unwilling  to  discuss  the  matter  at  that  time,  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  detachment  at  Cambay.  It  was  agreed  at  this  inter- 
view, that  Major  Walker  should  attend  the  MuhErSjft  that  afternoon. 
This  design  was,  however,  prevented  by  /inund  Row's  declaring  that 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pay  the  first  visiL  Major  Walker,  in 
return  for  this  courtesy,  met  the  Guikowir  prince  on  the  road,  and 
Anund  Row,  descending  from  his  elephant,  embraced  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  the  tents.  The  raja  was  attended  by  all  the 
officers  of  his  court,  and  by  an  escort  of  horse  and  foot,  and  was  re. 
ceived  with  a  salute  of  artillery.  H?  retired,  at  Major  Walker's 
request,  into  a  private  apartment,  with  such  of  his  sird&rs  and  chiefe 
as  he  selected  to  accompany  him.  The  governor's  compliments  and 
message  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late  Gowind  Row  w:ere 
now  offered.  The  Muhdraja  received  them  without  the  least  attention, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  to  the  envoy  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
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which  incapacited  him  for  dose  application  of  any  kind.  The  fol- 
lowing graphic  description  of  the  scene  which  ensued  is  given  in 
Major  Walker's  own  words : — 

"  Anund  Row  appears  about  thir^  or  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  robust 
"  person,  and  a  body  that  has  no  visible  signs  of  feebleness,  but  an 
"  unmeaning  countenance  and  heavy  eyes  betray  at  once  perhaps  a 
"  natural  imbecility,  and  the  ruinous  effects  of  intoxicating  drugs,  to 
"  which  he  is  Said  to  be  addicted.  Probably  both  these  means 
"  operate  to  depress  the  mind  of  this  prince,  but  his  incapacity  for 
"  business  is  here  imputed  more  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking 
"  bang,  than  to  constitutional  weakness.  Notwithstanding  these 
"  maiks  of  mental  debility,  Anund  Row  appeared  in  possession  of 
"  his  recollection,  he  named  several  of  his  officers,  and  was  not 
"  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  his  state.  If  at  any 
"  time  he  appeared  embarrassed,  Rowjee  and  KumEl-ood-deen  were 
"  always  ready  to  assist  The  ornaments  for  his  person  were  the  only 
"  part  of  the  presents  that  engaged  any  part  of  his  attention.  He 
"  repeatedly  adjusted  the  suipech  to  tiis  turban,  and  removed  the 
"dttstbund  firom  his  wrist  to  his  SngrukhS.'  Aghfl  Mohummed's 
"  watch  attcacted  his  notice,-ajid  he  examined  it  childishly.  Towards 
"  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  he  appeared  for  a  moment  to  re- 
"  cover  himself,  and  observed  that  he  had  many  enemies,  who  spread 
"  false  reports  of  his  situation  and  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  but  that 
"  he  hoped  by  my  means,  the  governor  would  be  undeceived,  and 
"  that  I  would  write  him  the  truth.  In  this  request,  Rowjee  and 
"  Kumll-ood-deen  repeatedly  joined,  observing  it  was  now  easy  to 
"  see  how  much  the  raja  had  been  injured  by  report  Anund  Row 
"  next  adverted  to  the  hostility  of  Mulhir  Row,  and  expressed  his  ex- 
"  pectation  that  the  major  would  hasten  to  punish  his  enemies.  He 
"  mentioned  several  times  their  expulsion  from  Kuree,  as  an  object 
"  which  he  earnestly  desired ;  this  desire  was  re-echoed  by  the  at- 
"  tendants.  The  raja  was  assured  that  the  Company's  government  had 
"  the  advantage  of  the  Guikow^  states  always  in  view,  and  that  the 
"  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  English  forces  would  effectually  pro- 
"  tect  him  against  his  enemies.  During  this  interview  the  Raja 
"  Anund  Row  conducted  himself  with  humility,  frequently  declaring 
"  his  dependence  on  the  English  government,  and  his  respect  and 
"  attachment  to  the  Company,  founded  on  the  intimate  connection 
"  formed  by  his  ancestors.  After  the  customary  offering  of  rose-water 
"  and  betel,  the  Guikow^  Anund  Row  took  his  leave  and  returned." 
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On  the  ist  of  Febmaiy  the  envoy  visited  the  Muh^j&  in  his 
palace.  "  The  demeanour  of  the  prince,"  says  Major  WalkCT,  "was 
"  much  more  collected  than  on  the  former  day ;  he  was  cheerful,  and 
"  the  stupidity  of  his  first  appearance  seemed  to  give  way  to  a  consi- 
"  derable  share  of  benevolence,  and  even  of  intelligence.  After  the 
"  public  conversation,  Anund  Row  presented  the  mission  with  presents, 
"and  requested  our  attendance  in  a  private  apartment  An  indiscri- 
"  minate  number  of  the  leading  men,  with  their  attendants,  forced 
"themselves  into  the  apartment  Anund  Row  pronounced  an  eulo- 
"  gium  upon  Rowjee,  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  inflict  a  due 
"  punishment  upon  MulhSr  Row.  He  said  that  the  presence  of  his 
"  son,  Hunmunt  Row,  with  the  army  was  entirely  his  own  act ;  men- 
"  tioned  that  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  spoke  of  him  with  satis- 
"  faction.  He  positively  denied  that  MulhSr  Row  had  in  any  manner 
"obtained  his  sanction  to  prosecute  warj  but  when  he  was  asked 
"  whether  Kinhojee  was  imprisoned  with  his  consent,  he  made  no 
"reply — he  hung  down  his  head,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  maintained  an 
"  expressive  silence.  The  officers  then  attempted  to  answer  for  him, 
"  but  he  still  remained  silent  He  whispered  to  me  that  the  Arab 
"  Jemdd^  were  all  his  mortal  enemies,  and  that  they  would  not  per- 
"mit  him  to  converse  freely.  The  mission  soon  after  retired."  Major 
Walker  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  MuhSraja's  confidant,  Mungut 
Pireekh,  that  it  was  a  religious  feeling  which  made  him  silent  when 
questioned  respecting  the  confinement  of  K&nhojee.  He  had  con- 
tinued to  consider  the  imprisonment  of  his  brother  as  a  crime,  and  an 
act  of  impiety,  notwithstanding  the  public  necessity  for  it,  and  when 
the  event  first  happened  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  as  a  sign 
of  mourning,  and  had  for  a  long  period  afflicted  himself  with  mort^ 
cations. 

The  Guikowar  government,  as  it  appeared  to  Major  Walker,  was 
in  so  absolute  a  state  of  weakness  and  disorder,  that  it  must  have  dis- 
solved, unless  strengthened  by  CJctemat  support  The  confusion  of 
authorities,  and  the  misery  thereby  entailed  upon  the  people,  were 
hardly  to  be  conceived — nothing  but  the  absence  of  order  everywhere 
prevailed  ;  the  pay  of  all  departments  was  in  arrears  ;  the  country  was 
mortgaged  to  money-lenders,  who  collected  from  it  what  they  pleased ; 
a  single  mercenary  leader  travelled  about  with  more  authority  than  the 
prince ;  and  an  armed  aristocracy  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
government,  holding  the  Muhflraji  himself  completely  under  their  con- 
trol ;  while,  from  their  own  administrative  incapability,  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  The  expenditure  at 
this  time  of  the  GuikowAr  government  exceeded  its  means  by  four  w 
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five  laUis  of  rupees  durii^  the  year.  The  minister,  Rowjee  Appdjee, 
was  a  person  fitted  by  his  acuteness  and  prudence  for  the  management 
of  public  business,  but  he  had  been  familiar  with  revolutions,  having 
witnessed  or  taken  part  in  the  changes  that,  during  forty  years,  had 
shaken  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  His  character 
had  thus  become  tinged  with  suspicion,  his  caution  degenerated  some- 
times into  timidity,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  plans,  and 
wanted  firmness  to  wrest  their  usurped  power  from  the  Arab  officers. 
He  appeared  sometimes  to  distrust  the  intentions  of  the  British,  while 
at  others  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  candour  and  openness  in  his  con- 
versation which  had  all  the  appearance  of  security.  The  DeewSn  was 
said  to  be  frequently  too  communicative,  and  to  prejudice,  by  this 
disposition,  both  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  state. 

The  Arabs  were,  in  Major  Walker's  opinion,  the  only  material 
obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  British  influence  in  Goo- 
zerat,  but  he  did  not  consider  them  to  be  in  reality  formidable; 
Though  they  were  brave,  their  ferocity  rendered  them  incapable  of 
subordination ;  though  they  were  attached  to  individual  chiefs,  that 
very. attach caent  prevented  their  union  under  any  common  system. 
Their  real  number  was  less  than  seven  thousand,  of  whom  no  more 
than  one  thousand  were  concentrated  in  any  single  position.  About 
a  fourth  part  only  of  these  were  nadves  of  Arabia,  the  remainder  were 
men  of  Arabian  extraction,  but  bom  themselves  in  Goozerat.  Their 
amis,  which  were  chiefly  match-locks,  were  bad,  and  their  knowledge 
of  war  was  contemptible ;  of  the  forts  which  were  in  their  possession, 
Baroda,  considered  to  be  the  best,  was  in  no  state  to  resist  a  regular 
attack.  Two  battalions  of  British  troops  stadoned  at  Baroda  were 
sufficient.  Major  Walker  thought,  effectually  to  counterpoise  the  power 
of  these  mercenaries,  and  he  was  sanguine  that,  when  their  influence  was 
thus  reduced,  their  situation  would  appear  to  themselves  to  be  less 
desirable,  and  their  numbers  would  decline.  The  .\rabs  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  banker!^,  Mungul 
PSreekh  and  Simul  Bechur.  The  latter  was  reputed  to  possess  a  cun- 
□iDg,  avaricious,  and  intriguing  disposition.  He  was  not  well  affected 
tomrds  the  British,  and  the  party  of  Arabs  which  was  under  his 
control  was  the  more  numerous. 

Rowjee  was  at  fiist  very  much  dissatisfied  when  he  learnt  that  the 
British  gbvemmenC  had  it  in  view  to  accommodate  matters  with  Mul- 
h^  Row,  instead  of  punishing  him  by  military  force.  He  contended 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  taking  Kuree.  Major  Walker 
urged,  in  reply,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  disorder  of  the  country,  for,  although  it  would  be  an 
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easy  matter  to  take  Kuree,  MulhSr  Row  would  probably  escape,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  harass  the  borders  by  a  predatory  waifaie.  Kor- 
jee  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  request  that  two  of  the  British  bat- 
talions should  remain  to  prevent  the  enemy's  return,  and  added,  that 
he  proposed  to  repay  this  assistance  by  the  cession  of  a  conTenieni 
tract  of  country  on  the  sea-coast.  Kuree  should,  he  said,  be  taken, 
with  all  Mulhdr  RoVs  country,  elephants,  and  horses  ;  and  a  jSgheer, 
worth  a  lakh  of  rupees  annually,  might  then  be  assigned  to  that  chief 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  The  British  envoy  was,  however, 
instructed  to  demand  that  the  fullest  authority  should  be  given  to  him 
to  settle  disputes  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  it  was  intimated  that  if 
Rowjee  were  determined,  at  all  events,  on  the  extirpation  of  MnlhSr 
Row,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  British  intervention  should  pro- 
ceed no  further,  and  that  the  troops  should  be  recalled.  Rowjee,  at 
length,  professed  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  English  force  would 
,only  encamp  for  a  day  or  two  within  the  limits  of  the  Kuree  JSgheer- 
dar,  in  return  for  that  chieftain's  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the 
Baroda  state  ;  he  further  offered  to  resign  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  tribute 
payable  by  Mulhdr  Row,  provided  that  concession  would  ensure  a 
peaceable  demeanour  on  his  part 

The  opinions  of  Major  Walker,  as  reported  to  his  government,  w»c, 
that  justice  and  policy  alike  warranted  the  punishment  ofMulhSr  Row 
should  he  decline  to  make  submission  to  his  sovereign.  Holding  his 
jSgheer  as  a  vassal  of  the  MuhSrSji,  thai  chief  had  withheld  the  pay- 
ment of  his  tribute  ;  and  when  called  to  account,  had  taken  up  arms, 
under  pretence  of  defending  himself  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  not- 
withstanding a  declaration  to  the  contrary,  had  been  guilty  of  aggres- 
sions against  his  sovereign,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  dethroning  him. 
Little  weight  could  be  allowed  to  MulhSr  Row's  pretext  that  he  was 
in  arms  in  behalf  of  Kanhojee,  as  that  prince  had  no  real  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  as  MulhSr  Row  himself  had  acquiesced  in  his  depostdcm, 
and  even  celebrated  it  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  His  invasion  of 
the  Guikowar  territory  was  also  long  posterior  to  that  event,  and  it 
was  accompanied  neither  by  any  declaration  of  hostility,  nor  even  by 
any  previous  complaint.  If  Mulhir  Row  remained  obstinate  the  tad: 
of  reducing  him  would  be  a  popular  one,  and  its  successful  accom- 
plishment must  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  acceptance  of  a  subsi- 
diaiy  force.  It  was,  perhaps,  even  necessary  to  this  object  that  the 
British  should  perform  a  service  which  would  be  at  once  apparent ; 
and'afler  a  successful  expedition  to  Kuree,  the  detachment,  or  a  simi- 
lar body  of  troops,  might,  by  an  easy  arrangement,  be  moved  to 
''aroda,  and  firmly  established  there. 
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The  eovoy  quitted  Baroda  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  February, 
havii^  been  completely  successful  in  his  mission.  Bib&jee,  with  the 
Guikow&r  forces,  were  put  under  his  command,  and  he  was  lully 
authorised,  in  case  of  Mulhir  Row's  applying  for  peace,  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  might  deem  suitable  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the 
govemment  of  the  Muh^ija. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
mulhAr  row  guikowAr, 


Ir  we  have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  negotiations  than 
may  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  our  work,  our  excuse 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  upon  them  really  hinged  the  future  fate 
of  Goozerat  Had  the  aid  of  the  British  been  rejected,  and  had  the 
troops  advanced  no  further  than  Cambay,  the  territories  of  the  Baroda 
govemment  roust  inevitably  have  fast  relapsed  into  a  slate  of  miserable 
anarchy  and  confusion,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  dominions  of 
Holkar  and  Sindia  were  subsequently  involved.  As  it  was,  affairs 
pr(^ressed  rapidly  towards  that  settlement  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  all  future  political  relations  in  Goozerat. 

The  British  detachment  disembarked  at  Cambay,  from  Surat,  on 
the  morning  of  the  and  of  February,  and  encamped  in  an  open  spot, 
which,  in  1775,  had  been  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Colonel  Keating, 
contiguous  to  the  reservoir  called  NSriyun  Sur,  a  garden-house  being 
assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  head- quarters.  The  forces  of 
B^b&jee  and  Mulhir  Row  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  desultory  and 
iodecisive  skirmishes,  while  negotiations,  as  profitless  as  the  hostilities, 
still  continued.  Mulhtr  Row's  troops  numbered  altogether,  it  was 
said,  about  fifteen  thousand  men.'  Shivram,  who  was  the  only 
officer  of  consequence,  commanded  about  seven  hundred  Hindoo- 
Slinees,  who  affected  the  semblance  of  regular  discipline ;  he  led  also 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  Mahratta  horse.  An  Englishman, 
named  Parker,  commanded  a  corps  caDed  the  "GosSeen's  wife's 
troops,"  and  one  Joaquim,  a  Portuguese,  led  about  two  hundred 
men,  among  whom  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  some  order,  so 

>  This  was  Fuker'j  account,  though  he  himself  varied  in  his  statement.  Major 
Walker  estimated  them  aX  from  ten  to  twelve  thonsand  horse  and  foot,  with  ten  or 
fifteen  piece*  of  artiUcry,  nmstlj  of  snuUl  calibre. 
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that  "  a  few  were  in  red  jackets,  but  the  greater  part  went  agreeable 
"  to  their  own  fancy,"  as  Parker  writes,  "both  in  dress  and  fighting." 
Sindhis  and  Puthans,  Kitees  and  Koolees,  made  up  the  rest  of  this 
heterogeneous  army.  The  latter,  who  were  "  anned  horse,"  wearing 
the  antique  tunic  of  chain  armor,  were  under  the  command  of  **a 
"  famous  leader,  called  Boob&t  Singh,  who  had  lately  distinguished 
"  himself  in  two  or  three  skirmishes  with  Babfljee's  troops,"  and  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  introduce  to  our  readers  as  the  notorious  ThSkuiu 
of  Bhunkora.  Bhooput  Singh,  though  now  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  partisans,  had  formerly  been  the  constant  enemy  of  Mulhir 
Row.  During  the  administration  of  Kanhojee  he  had  been  sent  for 
to  Baroda  to  be  employed,  as  it  was  said,  against  the  JSgheerd4r  of 
Kuree,  but  happening  to  be  taken  into  custody  at  the  same  time  that 
K&nhojee  was  seized,  he  had  been  released  by  Rowjee,  lest  he  should, 
from  future  resentment,  proceed  to  attack  the  territories  of  Mulhfir 
Row. 

The  aand  of  February  had  arrived  without  any  step  in  advance 
having  been  made  by  the  British  troops^  Meanwhile,  Mulhir  Row 
had  been  canying  on  with  the  Arab  officers  intrigues  which  had  for 
their  object  the  release  (rf  KSnhojee,  while  the  adherents  of  the 
opposite  party  were  dispirited  by  the  delay  made  by  the  English,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  resident  at  Cambay  had  despatched  an  agent  to 
Kuree.  Mulhir  Row  refused  to  disarm  his  troops,  or  to  give  up 
Veesulnugger  and  the  other  places  seized  by  him,  which  concessions, 
on  his  part,  were  deemed  to  be  indispensable  prclimiriaries  to  an 
arrangement  Mr,  Duncan,  who  was  now  at  Cambay,  determined  at 
length  to  direct  the  detachment  to  march  at  once,  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  junction  with  the  army  of  BSbljee,  MulhSr  Row  was  in- 
formed that  the  troops  advanced  to  release  from  his  grasp  those  parts 
of  the  MuhiTij3,'s  country  which  he  had  unjustly  taken  possession  of; 
he  was  to  be  allowed,  however,  in  case  of  his  surrendering  them,  to 
come  in  to  Mr,  Duncan  with  an  escort  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
men,  and  was  informed  that  he  must  expect  no  other  terms.  Major 
Walker  marched,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd ;  reached  Ahmedabad  on 
the  4th  of  March  ;  and  next  day  he  was  at  Ud&lej,  where  he  left  his 
heavy  baggage  and  sick  under  a  guard  '  Mulhar  Row  still  continuing 
to  negociate,  without  affording  any  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
the  British  detachment  entered  the  Kuree  territory  on  the  10th, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Guikowir  troops,  whose  irregularities  might 
have  afforded  ground  of  complaint  They  encamped  at  Seretah,  at 
which  place  MulhSr  Row,  of  his  own  accord,  proposed  to  have  an 
''  H  with  Major  Walker.     The  meeting  took  place  accordingly. 
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but  was  attended  by  drcumstaiices  such  as,  to  the  mind  of  the  British, 
commander,  precluded  every  hope  of  a  peaceable  adjustment  The 
insincerity  and  distrust  of  Mulhlr  Row  were  established  by  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  armed  attendants  with  which  he  appeared  at  the 
interview,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery.  He  also  evaded  his  proposed  visit  to 
the  BriUsh  camp,  and  would  proceed  no  funher  than  a  place  two 
miles  from  the  camp,  where  an  awning  had  been  spread  for  the  pre- 
liminary interchat^e  of  compliments.  Next  evenmg,  however,  Mul- 
hSr  Row,  after  many  excuses,  visited  Major  Walker,  when  he  pro- 
mised immediately  to  disband  his  new  levies,  and  to  comply  In 
every  point  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  government  He  urged, 
however,  that  to  save  his  dignity,  the  terms  should  be  arranged 
privately  through  confidential  agents,  a  request  with  which  Major 
Walker  complied.  The  terms  demanded  were,  that  Mulhilr  Row 
should  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  MuhirijS,  by  an  entire  restitution 
of  all  his  conquests,  by  restoring  to  freedom  all  Guikowir  subjects 
who  had  been  seized  by  him,  and  repaying  all  sums  levied  from  them 
by  arranging  for  the  payment  of  his  arrears  of  tribute,  and  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  by  giving  security  for  the  future  good  conduct. 
His  new  levies  were  to  be  disbanded  and  his  ordinary  forces  drawn 
within  the  walls  of  Kuree,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  town  the  British 
army  was  to  encamp,  until  such  time  as  Major  Walker  should  be 
satisfied  of  his  sincerity.  The  British  troops,  it  was  settled,  were  to 
move  at  once  to  Kulol,  the  Guikow^  forces  following  at  an  interval, 
and  the  commanding  officer  was  at  that  place  to  have  a  6nal  inter* 
view  with  MulhSr  Row.  Major  Walker  having  arrived  on  the  15th 
at  Kulol,  found  the  place  deserted,  and  meeting  with  no  intelligence 
of  MulliSr  Row,  advanced  on  the  16th  to  Boodisun,  a  village  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Kuree.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
Droops,  a  few  of  Mulhilr  Row's  horse  were  observed,  who  retired 
immediately,  without  committing  any  act  of  hostility.  An  adjoining 
height  was  soon  taken  possession  of,  and  a  picket,  with  a  field  piece, 
was  placed  in  the  most  commanding  position.  From  the  heights  thus 
occupied.  Major  Walker  had  a  full  view  of  Kuree,  with  the  camp  of 
MulMr  Row  and  the  whole  of  his  army,  which  appeared  in  motion, 
spreading  itself  over  the  plains.  The  fort  of  Kuree  was  small  and 
irregular ;  it  possessed  four  gates,  of  which  one  only,  the  Futteh  gate, 
was  protected  by  defences  newly  raised,  and  mounted  with  cannon. 
The  residence  of  Mulhfir  Row,  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  citadel,  was 
conspicuous  liom  a  distance,  especially  its  large  minaret-like  tower, 
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the  open  pavilion  on  the  summit  of  which  commanded  a  ^ood  view 
of  the  surrounding  countiy.  About  noon,  messengers  arrived  from 
Mulh&r  Row,  who  presented  letters  expressing  sentiments  of  so  much 
moderation,  if  not  submission,  that  Major  Walker  was  ^  &om 
suspecting  that  they  were  to  be  made  the  cloalc  of  an  act  of  treachery. 
An  answer  was  despatched  by  the  hands  of  a  native  agent,  named 
Soonduijee,  and  of  Captain  Williams,  an  officer  of  the  detachment. 
They  had  not  been  gone  twenty  minutes,  and  had  hardly  time  to 
reach  the  outposts  of  MulhSr  Row's  army,  when  they  were  made 
prisoners,  and  two  guns  belonging  to  that  chieftain  immediately  opened 
tire  upon  the  British  camp.  Major  Walker  held  a  short  consultation 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  allies,  assigned  them  their  places,  and  arranged 
with  them  that  the  whole  force  should  advance  and  assault  the 
enemy's  camp.  Kumil-ood-deen  Kb3n,  reinforced  to  nearly  a 
thousand  horse,  formed  accordingly  on  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
detachment ;  while  BSb^jee  himself,  with  the  infantry,  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  and  some  artillery,  was  appointed  to  move  on  the  left.  The 
British  detachment,  on  the  allies  giving  notice  of  their  readiness, 
began,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  to  advance  in  line  with  its 
Jield-pieces,  two  howitzers,  and  two  eigh teen-pounders.  It  moved 
forward  slowly,  but  in  excellent  order,  inclining  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  gain  some  heights,  and  to  reach  the  front  of  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.  The  lire  of  MulhSr  Row's  artillery  increased  as  the  British 
advanced,  and  the  ground  was  unfortunately  favorable  to  its  eflfecL 
About  five  o'clock,  however.  Major  Walker  found  himself  opposite 
to  the  enemy's  encampment,  in  full  view  of  it,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  He  was  now  anxious  to  have  carried  out  the  assault  which 
he  had  meditated,  but  a  report  was  at  this  time  brought  to  him,  that 
BUbijee's  division  had  advanced  little  beyond  their  encampment,  and 
that  his  Arabs  reflised  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  British  troops ; 
while  it  became  at  the  same  time  evident  that  KumAl-ood-deen,  who 
had  for  a  time  continued  to  maintain  pretty  well  the  station  alloned 
to  him,  had  now  fallen  behind,  and  was  unable  to  keep  that  flank 
clear  against  the  superior  bodies  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry.  Major  Walker 
was  now  compelled  to  relinquish  his  meditated  enterprise,  which, 
without  the  effectual  support  of  the  allies,  was  of  too  hazardous 
a  nature,  he  therefore  inclined  still  fiirther  to  the  rig^t,  a  step  which, 
while  it  removed  the  detachment  gradually  to  a  greater  distance  firora 
the  enemy's  fire,  enabled  it  also  to  occupy  some  rising  ground  which 
was  possessed  by  bodies  of  their  horse.  In  this  position  the  detach- 
m<iat  halted  until  dusk,  when  it  returned,  without  any  intcnuption 
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from  the  enemy,  to  its  former  encampment  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  have  been  considerable,  but  the  casualties  on  the 
British  side  were  also  heavy.  Lieutenant  Creagh,  of  His  Majesty's 
80th  Regiment,  and  Captains  MacDonald  and  Lovell,  of  the  Ho- 
norable Company's  service,  were  killed.  The  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  twenty-five  of  whom 
were  Europeans ;  and  a  six-pounder,  the  carriage  of  which  bad  &llen 
to  pieces,  was  left  upon  the  field 

Major  Walker  was  now  satisfied  that  the  war  could  not,  with  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  be  terminated  by  a  CBUp-de-main.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Mahrattas  themselves,  and 
agreed,  after  consulting  with  BUbSjee,  to  erect  batteries,  and  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  enemy's  camp  as  if  it  were  a  fortified  town.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Duncan,  at  Cambay,  and  his  colleagues  at  the  presidency, 
exerted  themselves  to  push  forwards  the  largest  reinforcements  which 
could  be  assembled.  The  whole  of  the  disposable  force  at  Bombay 
was  immediately  embarked,  and  a  pressing  requisition  made  to 
Colonel  Sir  William  Clarke,  the  British  commanding  officer  at  Goa, 
to  join  the  army  before  Kuree  with  the  European  brigade  under  his 
orders,  and  a  battalion  of  native  infantry.  His  Majesty's  ships 
*'  Intrepid "  and  "  Terpsichore,"  the  Honorable  Company's  ship 
"  Comwallis,"  and  the  "  Upton  Castle,"  were  employed  to  convey  the 
additional  troops  to  the  northwards. 

For  some  time  a  desultory  warfare  continued  before  Kuree,  the  , 
enemy  for  the  most  part  respecting  Major  Walker's  force,  and  duect- 
ing  dieir  hostility  chiefly  against  the  army  of  the  GuikowSr  com- 
manders. Major  Walker,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  that  his  own 
ammunition  was  insufRcient,  that  the  artillery  of  BSbSjee's  aimy  was 
unserviceable,  and  that  that  leader's  troops,  if  not  actually  wanting  in 
courage,  nor  destitute  of  fidelity,  were  still  lukewarm,  and  far  less  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  they  had  espoused  than  the  brave,  though  undis- 
ciplined Putties,  Gosdeens,  and  Koolees,  who  composed  the 
force  of  MulhSr  Row,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  confine  himself  to 
defensive  measures,  or  at  least  to  undertake  no  enterprise  which 
bis  detachment  could  not  execute  without  the  support  of  the  allies. 
Negotiations  were  at  the  same  time  going  on  between  Major 
Walker  and  Mulhir  Row.  The  former,  who  was  anxious  to  re- 
lieve Captain  Williams  fixim  the  ill-treatment  to  which  as  a  cap- 
tive he  was  exposed,  even  made  concessions,  but  Mulh^  Row 
only  rose  in  his  terras,  and  the  whole  conf^^nce  was  productive  tA 
no  effect  ,  GtH)c^lc 
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Sir  William  Clarlc«  airived  and  took  command  at  Cambay  on  the 
1 2th  April,  It  had  at  first  been  intended  that  the  detachmenU  as 
they  landed  should  have  been  sent  on  at  once,  but  it  was  ascfitained 
that  a  thousand  of  the  enemy's  horse,  under  Bhooput  Smgh  of  Bhun- 
kora,  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  them,  and  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
avoid  the  risk.  Sir  William  Clarke,  therefore,  marched  with  the 
whole  force,  and  joined  Major  Walker  at  Bood^un,  on  the  74th  of 
April,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  which, 
independently  of  the  allies,  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Europeans.  The  first 
ta^  of  the  British  commander  was  to  despatch  a  message  to  Mulhai 
Row,  offering  him,  for  the  last  time,  an  opportunity  of  peaceably  sub- 
mitting to  the  terms  which  had  been  demanded  of  him.  During  the 
consultation  which  was  held  at  Mulh&r  Row's,  when  the  news  of  Sir 
William  Clarke's  arrival  was  announced,  Mookund  ^ow  Guikow^ 
upbraided  ShivrSm,  Bhooput  Singh,  and  the  chief  of  the  PutfaSns, 
with  having  prevented  the  peaceable  settlement  of  affairs,  and  stig- 
matized them  as  the  authors  of  the  approaching  calamity.  The  other 
leaders  of  the  party  "  looked  at  each  other  with  much  concern ;" 
Mulhir  Row  himself  was  fearful  and  agitated,  but,  for  whatever  reason, 
no  answer  was  returned  to  the  summons,  and  affairs  were  allowed  to 
take  their  course.  Preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  town  (rf  Kure^ 
Sir  William  Clarke  found  it  necessary  to  disperse  the  anny  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  strongly  entrenched  in  its  front  The  strongest  of 
these  works  was  a  battery  with  a  cavalier,  forming  the  right  of  the 
enemy's  position,  defended,  as  it  was  said,  by  twelve  hundred  or  fourteen 
hundred  PuthSns,  commanded  by  an  European  officer.  On  the  30th 
April,  a  force  consisting  of  His  Majesty's  75th  Regiment,  with  the 
flank  companies  of  the  84tb,  and  the  Honorable  Company's  grenadier 
battalion,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  S4th  Regiment  and  four 
guns,thewholeunder  the  command  of  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  Woodington, 
prepared  to  attack  this  post :  they  arrived  unperceived  in  the  rear  of 
the  battery  just  as  the  day  broke,  and  immediately  carried  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Some  of  the  captured  guns  were  instantly 
directed  against  the  enemy.  The  British  troops  vigorously  pursued 
their  advantage,  and  the  whole  of  the  entrenchments  in  front  of  Kuree 
were,  before  eleven  o'clock,  in  their  possession,  while  the  army  which 
had  attempted  the  defence  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed. 
This  success  would  have  been  effected,  in  so  far  as  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy  had  been  concerned,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  but  a  tum- 
bril, loaded  with  ammunition,  which  had  been  Uken  from  Mulhir 
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How's  troops,  unfortunately  ex^oded,  and  was  the  cause  of  nearly 
the  i^ole  of  the  casualties  which  occurred.*  Mulh^  Row's  camp  aad 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Cudale  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire, 
and  his  troops  flying  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  found  them  barricaded 
against  their  entrance,  and  received  orders  to  disperse.  They  re- 
formed for  a  moment  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kuree,  but  were  soon 
again  in  the  greatest  confusion.  In  the  moment  of  alarni  Mulhilr  Row 
released  Captain  Williams,  whom  he  had  treacherously  seized  and 
detained,  and  that  officer,  accompanied  by  Soondurjee,  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  the  British  camp. 

BabSjee,  who  immediately  despatched  an  account  of  this  success 
to  his  brother,  was  in  raptures  with  the  valour  of  his  allies,  and  the 
happy  prospect  thereby  opened  to  himself  and  his  friends.  "  I  was 
"  quite  astonished,  Bibd  S4hib  ! "  he  says,  "  to  see  the  manner  in 
"  ^lich  the  Ekiglish  fought  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  in  the 
"  world  can  fight  like  them.  They  completed  their  intention  in  six 
"  hours,  and  Kuree,  by  the  good  fortune  of  Shreemunt,  must  fall  in 
"  two  days.  From  Cudale  to  Kuree  is  about  half  a  coss.  The 
"  English  line  is  close  to  the  ditch.  The  effect  of  bringing  the 
"  Ejiglish  here  will  diffuse  a  proper  and  just  sense  of  your  wisdom, 
"  and  will  make  them  respected  aad  feared,  not  only  by  your  enemies, 
"  but  by  all  the  world,  for  their  ^eat  bravery,  by  which  means  all  our 
"  caie  is  over,  for  now  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  all  we 
"like" 

The  release  of  Captain  Williams  and  Soondurjee,  by  Mulhilr  Row, 
led  to  a  further  intimation  to  him  from  Sir  William  Clarke ;  and  th« 
da/  after  the  action  that  chief,  having  sent  word  that  he  would 
sunrender,  a  small  party  was,  by  his  own  desire,  sent  to  (me  of  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  escort  hun  into  the  British  camp.  He  had  even 
taken  his  place  in  the  palanquin  at  the  gateway,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented frcMn  proceeding  by  the  reinonstrances  and  apparent  resistance 

>  The  foUowiog  U  the 

Sti^m  o/Xi/lid  and  Watimltd.— 

Enropemm killed,  32 .  . .  .  wounded,  83=104)  —.Ai 
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qgleirt  KOUd,— 

IJentenant  Fnncit  Ivie,  Her  MsjestT'i  S4th  Regiment 

David  Pricey  „  86th        „ 

Oj^ttr,  Wgundai,— 

lienlenuit  Heni;  Polcher,  IK  (or  Grenadier)  Battalion 

„         Ucm7  RcKHBe,    itt  Battalion  6th  KegimenL 
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of  his  own  people.  A  brc»:tung  battery  was  therefore  commenced, 
and  made  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  MulhSr  Row  actually 
surrendered  himself  on  no  other  tenns  than  those  of  safety  to  himsdf 
and  family.  Two  days  afterwards  the  fort  of  Kuree  was  completdy 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied  farces, 
the  British  and  Guikow&r  flags  being  displayed  together  thereon.  It 
was  found  to  contain  thirty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  of  various 
cah'bre,  besides  elephants,  camels,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammimitioa 
and  stores. 

The  fail  of  Kuree  was  immediately  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  Kitish  influence  at  Baroda.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March  a 
convention  had  been  concluded  between  Mr.  Duncan  and  Rowjee 
AppSjee,  by  which  the  Guikowftr  state  confirmed  for  ever  its  cession 
of  the  Chour&see  pergunnah  and  the  chouth,  and  assigned,  in 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  British  troops,  its  share 
of  the  Uttfiveesee  district,  near  Surat.  By  a  secret  article,  which  was 
not  to  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Baroda 
government  aiso  agreed  to  permanently  subsidize  about  two  thousand 
native  infantry,  one  company  of  European  artillery,  and  its  proportion 
of  Lascars,  the  expenses  of  which  force  were  also  to  be  made  good  by 
an  assignment  of  territory  in  such  part  of  the  Guikow&r  dominions 
as  might  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  contracting  patties.  The 
Arab  force  was  also  to  be  reduced.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  govern- 
ment of  Anund  Row  Guikow^,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the 
assistance  offered  to  them  by  the  British,  made  a  &ee  present  to  the 
Company  of  the  district  of  Cheeklee,  in  the  Surat  Uttiveesec;  and 
two  days  afterwards  a  further  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which 
the  convention  of  March,  and  the  cession  of  Cheeklee,  were  fonnaUy 
confinned,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  British  government  should 
advance  money  for  the  payment  of  the  Arabs  who  were  to  be  reduced, 
— the  loan  being  secured  on  the  pergunnahs  of  Baroda,  Korul,  Zinor^ 
Pitlid,  and  Ahmedabad.  On  the  same  day,  a  deed  was  executed  by 
Mubiriji  Anund  Row,  in  which  he  agreed  to  assign  the  pcigunnah 
of  Dholka  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  subsidiary  force  Hx 
fiiture  services,  and  to  place  it  in  possession  of  the  British  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Hindoo  year  186a  (a.d.  1804).  A  fiirther 
bond  was  at  the  same  time  passed  for  the  expenses  of  the  tnxqis 
during  the  first  year,  being  780,000  rupees.  It  stipulated  a  "jaydat^" 
or  assignment  of  land,  for  50,000  rupees,  in  the  villages  of  Neni&d, 
and  pledged  for  the  discharge  of  the  balance  the  revenue  of  Kuree, 
with  the  Moolukgeeree  collections  from  Klteew&r,  for  the  yeais 
t857-8  (i-RiSoi-a).  On  the  7th  of  June,  Major  Walker  was  directed 
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to  ento-  apoa  his  duties  as  resident  at  Baroda.  He  anived  accord- 
ingly at  that  place  on  the-  nth  July,  and  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  the  Guikowflr  govemmenL  His  tents  were  pitched,  at 
Rowjee's  suggestion,  in  a  suburban  garden,  within  sight  of  the 
minister's  own  residence,  and  in  that  situation  he  hoisted  the  British 
flag. 

A  few  days  before,  news  had  arrived  of  the  successful  termination 
of  a  second  revolt  against  the  government  of  Anund  Row.  Gunput 
Row,  a  relative  of  the  Guikowir  family,  had  long  ago  endeavoured  to 
possess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  in  preference  to  the  late  Muhi- 
riji  Gowind  Row,  notwithstanding  which  the  good  nature  and  easy 
temper  of  that  prince  had  assigned  to  him  the  small  district  and 
sCncHighold  of  Sunkheira,  at  a  moderate  revenue,  which  he  had  of  late 
withheld,  intending,  in  co-operation  with  Mulh^  Row,  to  establish 
his  independence.  Since  the  fall  of  Kuree  he  had,  however,  been 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle,  which,  thouf^  mounting 
only  a  couple  of  guns,  and  otherwise  contemptible  in  point  of  means  of 
defence,  hkd  sustained  an  attack  by  the  Guikowdi  troops.  Gunput 
Row  had  also  been  joined  by  Morftr  Row,  one  of  the  illegitimate 
brothers  of  the  Muhirijl  A  detachment  of  British  troops  under 
Captain  Bethune  soon  joined  the  Guikowir  force,  and  on  the  7th 
July  the  fort  of  Sunkheira  surrendered  under  a  capitulation,  which 
secured  the  lives  and  private  property  of  the  garrison.  Gunput  Row 
and  MorAr  Row  had,  however,  escaped  on  foot,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, the  night  preceding  the  capitulation,  and  now  took  refuge  at 
Dhflr,  with  Bappoo  PowSx,  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Gowind  Row,  and 
a  considerable  J^heeidfir  in  Malwa. 

The  attention  of  both  the  GuikowSr  ministry  and  the  British 
Fcwlent  was  now  for  some  months  occupied  in  the  difficult  task  of 
dispersing  the  Arab  militia,  who  had  for  so  many  years  controQed 
every  movement  of  the  state.  Into  the  details  of  these  transactions 
it  is  urmecessary  for  us  to  enter, — sufficient  to  observe  that  the  aid  of 
British  troops  was  found  indiq>ensable,  and  that  the  Arab  chiefs, 
besi^ed  in  the  town  of  Baroda,  were  at  length  compelled  to  capitu- 
late to  a  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodington,  on  the 
36th  December,  1803. 

Tlie  steps  by  which  British  influence  was  introduced  into  Goozerat 
have  thos  been  sketched  \Vc  may  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
briefly  noticing  its  iuture  pr<%Te3S. 

A  definitive  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  with 
the  Guikowir  on  the  aist  April,   1805,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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solidating  the  stipulations  contained  in  preceding  agreements,  and 
making  some  additions  and  alterations  which  were  deemed  expedient 
The  Guikowdr  had  previously  received  a  subsidiary  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  and  he  now  eng^ed  to  maintain  three  thousand,  who 
were  to  be  stationed  within  his  territory,  but  employed  only  on  oc- 
casions of  importance.  Districts  yielding  11,70,000  rupees  were 
assigned  for  their  Biipport,  The  districts  of  Chourfisee,  Cheeklee, 
and  Kaira,  together  with  the  chouth  of  Surat,  were  ceded  to  the 
British,  and  the  revenue  of  other  districts  was  appropriated  for  liqui- 
dating the  debt  due  to  them  by  the  Guittowir's  government.' 

No  settlement  between  the  governments  of  Baroda  and  Poonah 
had  taken  place  since  the  accession  of  Gowind  Row.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  Abi  Shelookur,  the  GuikowSf  agreed  to 
hold  Ahmedabad  in  farm  from  the  Peshwah,  including  the  tribute  of 
Kateewai,  with  the  districts  of  Pitlftd,  NSpSr,  Choora-Rlnpoor, 
Dhundhooka,  and  Gogo,  and  some  rights  in  Cambay.  By  the  treaty 
of  Basscin,  however,  the  districts  of  Rinpoor,  Gi^;o,  and  Dhun- 
dhooka,  and  the  Peshwah's  rights  in  Cambay,  were  ceded  to  the 
British  govemmenL  A  lease  of  the  remainder  was  granted  by  the 
Poonah  government  to  the  Guikowflr  for  ten  years,  from  June,  1804. 
But  on  Ae  expiration  of  this  term,  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  lease 
was  positively  rejected  by  the  Peshwah,  who  had  now  become  anxious 
to  increase  his  political  influence  in  Goozerat  and  Trirobukjee  Dain- 
glia,  in  1815,  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  Sur-Soubahdii, 

'  The  following  is  a  "  Statement  of  the  cessions  fmm  the  government  of  knvai 
Row  GniltowSr,  and  Jajrdad,  to  the  Hon.  East-India  Company,"  being  one  of  ibr 
papers  by  Gung&dhur  Sbtstree,  appended  to  Colonel  Walker's  Report  of  in 
Januaiy,  t8o6. 

Killahdan  of  Kaira  topee*     41,000 

PerguimaFi  of  Cheeklee 76^000 

Chouth  of  Sural  Bunder    50,000 

Pei^nnflh  of  ChourSsee    9c^ooo 

a,S8,o(» 

Jaydad. 

Pei^iiuihof  Nerriid    1,75,000 

Dhollta    4.50,000 

BeejipooT    1,30,00a 

Mltur  1,30,000 

Hoonddi i,ic^ooo 

Tnppaof  Kuree  PerEumuh 35>ooo 

Cunoms  of  Kimcatodrah 50,000 

Annual  Wurlts  on  Kheewtr 1,00,000 

tl,7<\ooo 
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took  possession  of  the  districts  in  that  province  in  the  Peshwah's 
name,  and  began  to  use  the  influence  thus  obtained  in  intriguing 
i^inst  the  British  power.  By  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  in  1817,  the 
Peshirah,  however,  bound  himself  to  disavow  this  turbulent  chieftain  ; 
he  relinquished  at  the  same  time  all  future  demands  on  the  Guikow3T, 
and  compromised  all  past  claims,  and  he  ceded  his  revenue  in  Goo- 
zerat,  with  the  exception  of  OolpSr,  to  the  British  Government 

On  the  6th  November,  in  the  same  year,  a  further  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Baroda,  by  which  the  GuikowSr,  who  had  secured  important 
advantages  by  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  acceded  to  a  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  territories  of  the  respective  governments  in  Goozerat, 
engaged  to  increase  his  subsidiary  force  by  an  addition  of  one 
thousand  regular  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  assigned 
to  the  British  government,  for  defraying  the  increased  expense,  dis- 
tricts lying  conveniently  for  the  meditated  consolidation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOOLVKGEERZE   IN    kAtEEwAr. 


Wb  have  already  seen  that  the  Kings  of  Unhilpoor  and  the  Sultans 
of  Ahmedabad  pursued  in  the  main  a  very  similar  policy  in  regard  to 
their  ne^hbours.  When  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  do 
so,  they  effected  a  complete  conquest,  but,  in  the  more  numerous 
cases,  where  subjugation  was  impracticable,  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  exaction  of  a  tribute,  rather  than  prosecute  a  doubtful  con- 
test to  extremity.  During  the  government  of  Goozerat  by  the  Sultans, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Imperial  Soubahdilrs  stationed  at  Ahmedabad, 
the  Mohummedan  authority  was  supported  by  garrisons,  placed  in 
fortified  positions  throughout  the  country,  which  ensured  to  some  ex- 
tent the  r^ular  collection  of  the  tributary  revenue,  and  rendered 
expeditions  for  its  enforcement,  except  in  special  cases,  unnecessary. 
These  posts  were,  however,  gradually  withdrawn  or  driven  out,  anid 
amid  the  frequent  scenes  of  anarchy  which  were  witnessed  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Mogul  government,  not  a  few  were  the  result  of 
endeavours  to  collect  the  revenue  due  from  the  tributaries  by  annual 
militaty  expeditions.    This  course,  which  with  the  Mohununedans 
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was  compulsory  and  exceptional,  was  with  their  EEUccessors  congenial 
and  Tegular,  It  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  that  their  sole  object,  in  almost  eveiy  country  to  which  tbdi 
arms  extended,  was  the  enforcement  of  a  payment  It  was  not  until 
some  time  after  experience  had  taught  them  the  advantages,  towards 
the  creation  of  a  revenue,  which  a  permanent  settlement  would  yield, 
that  their  thoughts  were  even  directed  to  a  regular  administration  d 
the  countries  which  they  had  subdued.  "  When  the  Mahrattas,"  says 
their  historian,  "  proceeded  beyond  their  boundary,  to  collect  revenue 
"  and  to  make  war  were  synonymous ;  whenever  a  village  resisted,  its 
"  officers  were  seized,  and  compelled  by  threats,  and  sometimes  by 
"  torture  more  or  less  severe,  to  come  to  a  settlement ;  ready  money 
"  was  seldom  obtained,  but  securities  from  bankers,  with  whom  aU 
"  the  villages  had  dealing,  were  preferable,  as  they  were  exchanged  for 
"  bills  payable  in  any  part  of  India.  When  the  garrisons  of  fortified 
"  places  made  an  unsuccessful  resistance  they  were  put  to  the  swrard." 
These  expeditions,  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mercenary  temper  of 
the  Mahrattas,  were  called  "Moolukgeeree,"  or  circuits  of  the  oountiy. 
(  On  their  first  appearance  in  Gooierat,  the  example  of  their  Mohum- 
medan  predecessors  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
their  own  predilections,  led  them  to  the  adoption  of  these  tribntuy 
expeditions.  Bodies  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  predatoiy 
^  horse,  without  guns  or  camp  equipage,  pursued  their  plundering  march 
.1^  ■    through  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  still  possesocd  by 

^  Rajpoot  chie^,  and  adjusted  the  amount  of  their  demands  to  the 

' '-''  ability  of  the  Bhoomerf  to  comply,  or  their  own  power  to  enforce. 
,.'  '\As  the  government  orihe  country  became  more  settled,  the  Moluk- 
'  ' ,.     geeree  expeditions  were  undertaken  with  a  certain  number  of  iire- 

.-  f  ■  gular  infantry,  and  began  to  assume  more  permanent  features.  It  was 
,<i'  a  principle  of  the  Mahratta  commanders  to  increase  the  amount  of 

I ''  their  exactions,  if  possible,  or  at  least  not  to  recede  from  the  demands 
of  their  predecessors,  and  so  tenacious  were  they  of  this  latter  rule, 
that,  in  cases  of  arrears  of  tribute,  a  payment  for  two  years  at  the 
former  rate  was  preferred  by  them  to  a  complete  settlement  on  nwre 
moderate  terms.  With  the  RajpoQt  chieftains,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  equally  a  point  of  honor  to  resist  as  long  as  possible  the  levy  o£ 
any  tribute  whatever,  and,  in  the  las*  resort,  to  secure  the  most  bvor- 
able  terms  in  their  power.  A  Moolukgeeree  army  seldwn  possessed 
power  sufficient  to  subjugate  a  country,  or  to  reduce  its  fortresses, 
which  were  sure  to  be  defended  with  obstinacy;  it  carried  on  its 
operations  therefore  a^nst  the  open  towns  and  villages,  selecting  the 
season  of  harvest  for  its  period  of  action,  with  the  view  not  oiuy  of 
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compelliDg  the  mwe  speedy  acquiescence  of  the  chieftain,  but  also 
of  securing  the  more  ready  means  of  subsistence  for  the  troops.  As 
the  Mahiatta  army  approached  the  territory  of  the  chief  from  whom 
the  tribute  was  demanded,  it  was  his  duty,  if  he  meditated  no  opposi- 
tion,  to  despatch  an  accredited  agent  to  the  boundary  line,  furnished 
with  the  means  of  affording  security  for  his  compliance  with  all 
reasonable  demands.  His  estate  was  thereupon  secured  from  preda- 
tory acts  on  the  part  of  the  invading  anny,  by  the  presence,  in  each 
Tillage,  of  one  or  more  horsemen  of  the  advanced  guard,  called 
"  Bindhurs."  When,  however,  the  chieftain  evinced  a  determination 
to  resist,  or  even  exhibited  no  indication  of  an  early  settlement;  the 
Ihndirees  were  thrown  out  on  all  sides,  and  the  march  of  the  army 
was  thenceforth  marked  by  every  species  of  plunder  and  desolation ; 
the  ripe  crops  were  swept  from  the  fields,  the  villages  were  wantonly 
fired  and  destroyed,  nothing  was  allowed  to  remain  but  the  bare  walls 
of  the  houses,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  every  acre  of  his  lands 
was  left  bare,  and  every  hamlet  in  his  territory  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins,  before  the  Rajpoot  chieftain  condescended  to  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  demanded. 

The  Hoolukgeeree  tribute  was  in  process  of  time  (principally 
under  the  direction  of  Shivrim  Gitrdee,  the  officer  of  regular  m>ops 
already  mentioned) raised  very  considerably  above  its  ordinal  standard. 
In  addition,  also,  to  the  tribute,  properly  so  called,  and  which  had 
been  realized  by  the  former  paramount  powers,  the  Mahrattas  exacted  I 
payments  under  a  variety  of  other  heads,  as  for  instance,  that  of  grassJ 
and  grain  for  the  horses  of  their  cavalry,  and  that  more  compreheay 
sive  item  still  of  "  extra  expenses."  The  tributary  country  vu 
subsequently  divided  into  two  districts— AiWaa/^r,  which  included  w 
Peninsula  of  Soreth,  with  the  lands  of  the  Jhal4s  and  other  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  the  Mykee  K&ntd,  which  extended  from  the 
banks  of  that  river  to  Umba  Bhuwinee  and  the  Runn  of  Kulch,' 

Several  causes,  arising  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Arab  mercenaries, 
the  death  of  the  Muhlrijfl  Gowind  Row,  and  the  insurrections  of 
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Klnhojec  and  Mulh4r  Row,  had  contributed  lo  prevent  ihe  dis- 
patch of  the  usual  army  into  KftteewSr,  and  the  tributaiy  revenue  is 
that  province  had  accordingly  fallen  into  arrears  since  the  year  a.ix 
1798-9.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  BdbSjee  Appijee  to  collect  these  arrean 
of  tribute,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  on  that  service  shortly  after 
the  fall  of  Kuree,  in  a.d.  1803.  During  the  intervening  period,  the 
chieftains  of  KSteewfir  had  fortified  themselves  and  prepared  for  re~ 
sistance,  and  the  treasure  which  might  have  be«i  appropriated  in 
payment  of  the  tribute  was  dissipated  in  various  pursuite,  particularly 
la  the  prosecution  of  their  own  dissensions.  Their  a^^reheosioDS 
were  also  further  excited  by  the  report  that  it  was  BdhSjee's  deter- 
mination to  enforce  the  whole  of  his  demands  at  odc&  Having  snlv 
jugated  the  DesSee  of  Pitree,  who  was  a  partisan  of  MulhSr  Roir, 
BibSjee  entered  Kiteew&r,  and  after  a  series  of  successful  operations 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  MSleei,  Moorbee,  Joonagurh,  Bhow- 
nugger,  and  Wudwin,  and  suppressing  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the 
JSgheerddr  of  Kuree,  by  taking  that  person  and  his  son  prisoners,  he 
finally  liquidated  the  whole  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  country, 
and  established  in  it  a  state  of  subordination  and  order  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  witnessed  for  centuries.  In  the  course  of  this 
circuit  of  the  Guikowir  general,  however,  successfiil  as  it  was  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  expectation  or  the  real  strength  of  his  government, 
there  were  not  wanting  sufficient  indications  that  the  chidiains  of  the 
peninsula  submitted  the  more  readily  to  B&bSjee's  terms,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  himself  and  of  his  sovereign  on  the 
far  greater  resources  of  the  British  power.  They  feared,  in  fact,  to 
use  their  own  words,  "  that  the  army  of  the  Feringees  might  be  sjmad 
abroad."  Under  these  circumstances,  motives  of  sound  policy,  as 
well  as  those  of  humanity,  and  a  due  regard  to  British  reputatiOD, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  an  influence  already  powerful,  though 
unseen,  should  be  openly  acknowledged  and  fully  defined 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  British  connection  with  the  Guikow&r 
government,  it  had  been  discovered  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  resources  of  the  Baroda  state  depended  on  a  punctual  realizatioo 
of  its  tributary  revenue  in  Kateewitr,  while  the  large  arrears  due  at 
ihat  period  rendered  their  recovery  an  object  of  no  common  impor- 
tance. The  GuikowSr  ministry  were  extremely  diffident  of  thtar 
ability  to  recover  this  revenue,  unless  with  the  aid  of  the  British  ; 
and  the  increase  of  the  subsidiary  force  to  three  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  as  well  as  the  stipulation  in  the  definitive  treaty  th^u  one  of 
the  battalions  should  proceed  to  KiteewSr  whenever  real  necessty 
required  it,  principally  arose  from  this  impression  of  their  n     ' 
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The  British  government  thus  found  itself  indirectly  pledged  to  the 
realization  of  an  object  which,  if  pursued  in  the  mode  expected  by  its 
allies,  would  have  to  be  effected  at  the  price  of  a  departure  fi-om  its 
usual  principles  and  policy.  As  early  as  15th  December,  1802,  the 
supreme  government,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  then  the 
head,  was  therefore  induced  to  express  its  opinion,  that  if  an  amicable 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  several  chieflains  of  the  penin- 
sula for  the  regular  payment  of  their  txibute,  without  the  necessity  for 
the  periodical  advance  of  a  military  force,  an  acceptable  service 
would  thereby  be  rendered  alike  to  the  Guikowii  state  and  to  the 
British  interests  in  GooteiaX.  There  were  thus,  in  truth,  concurring 
circumstances,  which  operated  to  tender  necessary  such  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  British  in  the  aifairs  of  KlteewSr.  To  the 
voluntary  payment  of  their  tribute  by  the  chieftains,  the  Guikowir 
government  looked  forward  for  the  means  of  effecting  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  its  overgrown  military  establishments  ;  it  anticipated  also  a 
valuable  addition  to  its  resources  from  funds  which  hitherto  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  enormous  expenses  of  collection;  but  it  looked 
to  its  allies  for  the  means  of  effecting  these  desirable  objects.  The 
&itish  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  while  formally  engaged  and 
sincerely  desirous  to  assist  the  GuikowSr  state,  felt  repugnance  to 
lending  their  aid  for  so  questionable  an  object  as  the  carrying  out  a 
Moolukgeeree  expedidon,  though  they  could  contemplate,  with  honest 
satisfaction,  the  advantages  which  the  principalities  of  K&teew&r 
would  derive  from  an  arrangement  that  ameliorated  a  custom  so 
oppressive  ;  though  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  mediation 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  the  chief^ns,  and  though  they  were 
well  aware  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  the  Baroda  state  must,  in 
default  of  their  active  interference,  continue  to  carry  out  its  objects 
in  the  peninsula  of  Goozerat  by  means  which,  however  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  government,  still  derived  the  greater  part 
of  their  efficacy  from  its  presumed  Support 

Though  these  principles  had  been  for  some  time  admitted,  it  was 
not  until  the  3rd  April,  rSoy,  that  the  government  of  Bombay  found 
themselves  in  a  posiUon  to  enter  upon  a  task  of  carrying  them  into 
effect  Coloriel  Walker,  having  been  selected  as  the  officer  uniting 
the  essential  qualifications  of  requisite  information  and  local  influence, 
was  on  that  day  instructed  to  assume  the  command  of  a  detachment 
destined,  in  co-operation  with  a  sufficient  contingent  of  the  Guiif  ow^r 
troops,  to  proceed  with  those  special  objects  into  the  peninsula  of 
Soreth. 

Means  had  previously  been  adopted,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the 
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purpose  ol  sounding  the  chieftains  of  KStcewftr  in  regard  to  their 
willingness  to  accept  of  British  mediation  for  the  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  their  tribute,  and  the  discontinuance  of  military  expedhiwis 
for  its  realization.  Though  the  result  had  been  fiivourable,  it  was 
not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  detachment  in  RiteewSr,  before 
Colonel  Walker  discovered  how  tittle  the  chiefs  contemplated  a.  reallj 
disinterested  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  goveminenL 
"  The  circular  addresses  to  the  chicfUins,"  says  that  officer,  "  were 
"  hardly  believed  to  be  sincere,  and  some  extraordinary  and  curioiu 
"  communications  were  the  result  of  the  advance  of  the  troops,  and 
"  discovered  the  sentiments  of  the  country.  It  was  most  natural  to 
"  suppose  that  our  object  was  a  Moolukgeeree  circuit  on  our  own 
"  account,  and  I  accordingly  received  some  proposals  extolUr^  the 
"  acquaintance  of  the  parties  with  the  arts  of  exaction  and  the  bravery 
"  of  their  troops,  which  would  be  exerted,  without  exposing  those  of 
"  the  Company,  for  a  participation  in  the  spoils.  The  Mileei  Rija 
"  wished  to  turn  the  command  of  a  passage  over  the  Runn  to  account, 
"  and  proposed  a  joint  plundering  excursion  into  Chor  W&gui, 
"  Kutch,  and  Sindh.  Others,  again,  conceived  our  object  was  to 
"  supplant  the  rights  of  the  Guikowkr  government,  and  these  were 
"  prepared  to  offer  the  most  lavish  assurances  of  dependence  upoa 
"  the  Company,  and  exhibited  some  attempts  to  neglect  the  Gui- 
"  kow^.  Some  insidious  attempts  were  even  made  to  raise  our 
"  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Guikow&r  government.  It  was 
"  necessary  to  be  prepared  against  these  attempts,  and  discourage 
"  them  on  their  first  appearance.  Their  intention  was  insidious,  and 
"  would  have  been  productive  of  every  serious  consequence  that 
"  could  flow  from  disunion  of  conduct  and  want  of  cordiality  in  the 
"  pursuit  of  an  object  of  joint  interest.  My  endeavours  were  there- 
"  fore  directed  to  convince  the  Bhoomeets  that  the  Company's  troops 
"  appeared  in  Rdteew&r  as  the  allies  of  the  Guikow&r,  and  that  their 
"  object  was  to  promote  an  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  country, 
"  under  the  Company's  mediation,  having  in  view  the  advant^e  of  the 
"  Guikowir  state,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Bhoomee&s 
"  themselves." 

The  efforts  of  Colonel  Walker,  which  were  ably  seconded  by 
Wittul  Row  DeewSn,  the  commander  of  the  GuikowSr  troops,  socoi 
revived  the  ctmfidcnce  of  the  BhoomeeSs ;  and  an  opportunity  was 
found  for  establishing  incontestably  the  disinterested  intentions  of 
the  British,  in  the  restoration  to  its  owner  of  the  fort  of  KundoraS, 
which,  having  been  seized  by  the  chief  of  Now&nugger,  was  rescued 
by  the  detachment  from  his  hands.     The  feeling  u  the  BhoomeeSs 
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nov  sustained  a  complete  revulsion ;  and  some  of  the  weaker  chicf- 
tains  began  to  entertain  chimerical  expectations,  and  to  look  forward 
to  an  indefinite  redress  of  injuries  from  the  justice  of  the  British 
government.  Though  anxiously  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
affording  protection  to  those  to  whom  it  could  be  extended  to  advan- 
tage, and  though  actually  successful  in  restoring  many  outlaws  to 
their  homes,  and  in  preventing  many  acts  of  oppression,  the  British 
envoy  found  it  necessary  to  confine  his  attempts,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  the  one  object  of  providing  for  the  BhoomeeSs  security  in  time  to 
come,  without  entenng  into  the  discussion  of  cases  of  doubtful  or 
irremediable  misfortune.  His  chief  difhculCy  lay  in  assumine  a  just 
standard  for  a  revenue,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  fluctuatmg  and 
undetermined.  It  was  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Baroda 
govenmient  had  reason  to  expect,  if  not  an  increase  to  their  revenue, 
ai  least  its  maintenance  on  an  undiminished  footing — the  rather 
under  the  intimate  knowledge  which  the  British  possessed  of  their 
necessities.  The  BhoomeeA  chieftams,j>n  the  other  hand,  were  in- 
duced to  rely  upoft"  Uritls H  In flUeiiceltf^ their  protection  from  exces- 
sive exactions,  and  from  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  tribute 
beyond  their  means  to  defray. 

The  existing  rate  of  tribute  had  been  increased  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  BSbijee  and  others,  principally  under  the  item  of  "  extra 
expenses,"  to  an  amount  to  which  the  BhoomeeSs  had  submitted  with 
reluctance,  which  had  been  calculated  upon  the  utmost  revenues  of 
ibeir  territories,  and  which  was  unfit  for  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  both  because  it  had  not  been  in  existence  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  constitute  a  precedent,  and  still  more,  because,  as 
was  evident,  it  could  not  have  been  realized  in  successive  years  mth- 
out  recourse  to  coercion.  A  small  reduction  was  therefore  granted  to 
almost  every  chieftain,  principally  under  the  item  above  mentioned. 
Engagements  were  then  entered  into,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
government,  which  assured  to  the  Baroda  state  the  punctual  payment 
of  the  tribute  upon  the  rate  determined,  while  they  bound  the  chief- 
tains of  the  country  to  refrain  from  those  mutual  aggressions  and  acts 
of  depredation  and  violence  which  had  formerly  kept  the  country  in 
a  state  of  continual  suffering ;  the  petty  states  on  the  sea-coast  cove- 
nanted to  relinguish  piracy,  and  resigned  the  right  to  property  in 
wrecks  that  might  happen  within  their  territories;  the  Jbdreja  and 
Jetwi  lUjpoots  at  the  same  time,  by  a  solemn  act,  proclaimed  the 
abrogation  of  their  inhuman  practice  of  female  infanticide  ;  while  the 
mediating  power  pledged  itself  to  protect  the  countiy  from  oppression, 
and  to  rebeve  it  nom  the  injuries  which  it  had  hitherto  annually  sus- 
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tained  from  the  circuit  of  a  Moolukgceree  army.  In  order,  however, 
to  ensure  permanency  to  these  engagements,  and  to  confirm  to  the 
Guikowir  government  that  ascendency  on  which  so  many  advantages 
depended,  it  was  determined  to  station  within  the  peninsula  a  militaiy 
force,  composed  of  a  contingent  of  MahratEa  horse  and  one  battalion 
of  the  British  subsidiary  troops. 

As  the  result  of  the  arrangements  thus  ably  concluded,  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  envoy,  the  chieftains  of  K&teewar  were  grati- 
fied by  seeing  one  of  the  most  oppressive  sources  of  exaction  cona- 
derably  ameliorated,  and  its  future  amount  finally  determined,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  the  GuikowSr  government  (no  longer, 
as  formerly,  based  upon  the  mere  superiority  arising  from  more  powei' 
ful  resources)  were  now  solemnly  and  formally  recognised  by  the 
voluntary  acts  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country  themselves,  and  esta- 
blished, for  the  future,  upon  the  same  foundations  as  those  engage- 
ments which  connect  more  civilized  states  with  each  other, — "an 
advantage,"  says  Colonel  Walker,  "  in  the  most  complete  sense  of  the 
"  term,  which  no  government  preceding  that  of  the  GuikowSr  had  jtt 
"  been  able  to  obtaia" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  wAgHELAS — THE   KUSBAteES   OF   DHOLKA — ^THE  JHAlAS. 

We  may  now  pass  in  review  such  of  the  Rajpoot  houses  as  were 
found  in  existence  by  Colonel  Walker,  when  the  various  districts  of 
Goozerat  which  have  been  mentioned  passed  into  British  hands,  and 
when  the  influence  of  the  British  government  was,  through  the 
engagements  lately  concluded,  extended  over  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  WSghelas,  we  have  had  nothing 
to  record  from  the  time  of  Ahmed  Shah  to  the  present  period.'  The 
chief  of  SSnund,  or  of  Kot,  was  now  discovered  by  Colonel  Walker, 
holding  the  first  position  among  the  independent  "gTSssifls"  of  the 
district  of  Dbolka,  and  though  possessor  of  but  twenty-four  Tillages, 
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still  assuming  the  title  of  raja,  and  boasting  of  his  high  descent  from 
the  forgotten  kings  of  Unhilpoor.  His  principal  town  of  Kot,  though 
undefended  by  fortifications,  was  encircled  by  an  impenetrable  belt  of 
jungle,  and  he  retained  in  his  service  a  force  of  two  thousand  irregular 
infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  who  mounted  guard  at  his 
residence,  and  were  engaged  to  defend  his  person  or  to  wage  hosti- 
lities, "  bice  the  troops  of  a  sovereign  prince."  His  relation,  the  chief 
of  GSngur,  possessed  villages,  which  though  only  eight  in  number, 
constituted  a  very  valuable  estate,  and  maintuned  an  armed  force  of 
one  thousand  men. 

Each  of  these  chiefs  paid  to  the  paramount  power  a  yearly  tribute, 
the  amount  of  which,  however,  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
The  general  government,  as  was  stated  by  Colonel  Walker,  possessed 
no  right  of  interference  with  their  internal  administration  beyond  that   ,       \ ' 
of  enforcing  the  payment  of  their  tribute,  and  preventing  any  disturb-  Y^i* 
ance  on  their  part  of  the  peace  of  the  country. 

la  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  WSghelas  were  the  KusbStees  of    f 
Dholka,  a  numerous  and  warlike  body  of  Mohuramedans,  inhabiting 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  who  were  r^arded  by  the  Mah-    1 
ratla  governments  as  an  useful  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the     j 
Rajpoot   grissits.     The    Kusbitees  were  of  three  classes — MenSs, 
Rehens,  and  Purmtrs  ;  the  two  former  were  reputed  to  have  come     | 
from  Delhi  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  last  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  of  Rajpoot  blood,  and  were  in  fact  the  de- 
scendants of  that  branch  of  the  Purm^  of  Moolee,  which,  we  have 
already  beheld,  setded  at  BotSd,  as  converts  to  the  Mohummedao 
religion.' 

In  A.D.  1654,  say  the  bards,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the 
brothers  who  then  held  BotSd,  one  of  them,  named  Mullik  Mo- 
huromed,  went  off  in  anger  to  Dholka.  His  grandson,  KumSI  Mo- 
hununed,  left  seven  sons,  who,  with  two  hundred  horse,  which  they 
commanded,  served  Ubhye  Singh  Rftthor  during  the  time  of  his 
government  of  Ahmedabad,  and  afterwards  followed  the  Nowaub 
Kunj3I-ood-deen  (or  Juwan-Murd  Khin)  Babee.  When  the  latter 
•■■as  compelled  to  surrender  Ahmedabad,  the  PurmSrs  retired  to 
Joonagurh,  where  they  served  for  many  years.  At  length,  as  they 
were  in  arrears  of  pay,  the  Nowaub  of  Joonagurh  assigned  to  them 
his  rights  of  tribute  upon  G3ree3dhir,  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  realise.  The  brothers  had  been  previously  on  ver)'  intimate  terms 
with  the  GareeadhSr  people,  and  therefore  they  set  off  thither  joy- 
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fully,  talcing  with  them  their  families  as  well  as  their  military  retaineis. 
The  villagers  were  very  much  distressed,  and  determined  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  their  burden ;  but  in  the  meantime,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
suspicion,  they  each  of  them  received  a  horseman,  and  entertairied 
him  hospitably.  At  length,  one  night  when  the  hoisemen  bad  retired 
to  reat  a  signal  wa^  ^ven  by  beat  of  drum,  snd  each  householder  put 
to  death  his  guest.  Mnllik  Futteh  Mohummed  and  Mullik  UcU, 
two  of  the  Puimdr  brothers,  were  the  only  survivors ;  the  reoiaiiung 
brothers,  and  the  whole  of  their  retainers,  perished. 

When  the  news  reached  Dholka  the  cry  was  that  great  oppression 
had  been  committed.  The  two  T&lookd^  also  said,  "  If  they 
"  had  been  slain  In  fight  we  should  not  have  grieved,  but  they  have 
"  been  oppressed  fraudulently.  We  will  become  Fukeere."  Their 
iriends  persuaded  them  not  to  become  Fukeets,  but  to  take  revenge. 
They  agreed,  and  when  they  had  purchased  new  hones,  they  returned 
to  Joonagurh  to  serve  the  Nowaub  with  new  men.  For  a  few  years 
they  found  no  opportunity  for  revenge,  bat  at  length  the  Guikow^ 
army  going  its  rounds  in  Kiteewlr,  NeewSz  KbSn  Rchen,  the 
Dholka  Kusbatee,  went  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  as  the  Rehens  and 
the  Purmirs  were,  on  good  terms,  Mullik  Futteh  Mohummed  and 
Mullik  Uchi  accompanied  him.  Neew^z  Kh^  paid  the  ttibntc 
due  to  the  GuikowSr  from  G&eeidhli,  and  then  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  village  in  revenge  for  the  xaiookdirs,  ploughing  it  up  with 
donkeys,  and  sowing  it  with  salt  The  Purm&rs  seised  the  village 
head-man,  and  his  two  daughters,  whom  they  made  their  concubines. 

KumSI  Mohummed  had  acquired  wealth;  but  his  eldest  stm, 
Mullik  Nimunt,  had  used  his  sword  so  well  as  to  add  to  the  &mi1y 
riches,  and  he  had  obtained  several  villages  alsa  He  was  called  the 
T3Iookd&T  of  Keshree,  an  estate  of  sixteen,  villages.  AAer  his  death 
at  GSree&dh&r,  his  brother,  Futteh  Mohummed)  became  his  heir ;  but 
he,  too,  died  in  a-d.  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sh»  Heefi, 
who  ruled  His  T^ook  well,  made  good  use  of  his  sword,  and  increased 
his  possessions. 

Sher  MeeS  died  in  a.d.  i  799,  and  was  succeeded  by  hteson,  Bh&wi 
Meel 

Mullik  Vchi,  the  brother  of  Futteh  Mohummed,  received  no  part 
of  his  father's  prt^erty,  but  by  his  good  fortune  he  acquired  villages 
of  his  own,  and  having  founded  a  new  house,  was  styled  T^ookd;lr 
of  Dhunw&rd,  which  estate  is  also  in  the  Dholka  district  He  died 
m  A.D,  r765,  and  left  three  sons.  The  eldest  son,  N£a&  MeejL,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  died  in  a.d.  1799,  without  a  successor.  His 
brothers  received  no  share  of  their  faUiet's  property,  but  acquired 
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villages  by  their  own  strength.  Their  sister,  Mool  Beebee,  had  been 
married  to  Sher  Mee^  and  though  BhSwi  MeeS  was  the  son  of  an- 
other wife,  r^  as  he  was  thus  in  a  manner  the  nephew  of  N^n^  Mee£, 
he  became  bis  heir,  and  inherited  five  villages,  an  elephant,  two 
hundred  horses,  and  other  property. 

Soon  after  BhSwfi  MeeS's  succession,  a  body  of  plundering  Jutt 
horsemen,  four  hundred  in  number,  attacked  one  of  his  villages,  sup- 
posing that  as  Sher  Meed  was  dead  they  could  do  so  nith  impunity. 
Though  they  had  often  been  beaten  off  by  Shei  Mee9,  yet  this  time 
they  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  brought  them  to  Keshree,  where  they 
4rew  rein.  Here  they  oppressed  the  people  much,  and  though  the 
villagers  said,  "  This  is  Sher  Meed's  village,  if  his  horsemen  arrive 
"  you  will  sufiei  for  it,"  the  Jutts  paid  no  attention,  but  only  said, 
"  Sher  Mee&  is  gone,  and  his  son  is  in  the  cradle."  Bh&wft  Mee& 
beard,  at  Dholka,  what  had  happened;  he  immediately  mounted  his 
'  hotse  and  set  out,  followed  by  about  sixty  horsemen.  At  this  time 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  When  he  came  up  with  the  plunder- 
ing horsemen  he  went  in  among  them  without  any  consideration,  and 
used  his  sword  in  a  manner  beyond  his  years.  The  forayers  soon 
took  to  flight,  leaving  five  of  their  number  dead  and  many  wounded. 
When  the  people  at  Dholka  knew  that  the  T^ookd^  had  set  off  to 
attack  the  Jutts,  a  large  body  of  horsemen  mounted  and  hastened 
to  his  assistance ;  but  diey  were  not  in  time  for  the  battle,  and 
before  they  even  reached  die  ground,  they  met  Bhflwi  Meei  and  his 
paity  returning  with  the  horses  they  had  captured,  and  the  heads  of 
the  five  Jutts  that  had  been  stain. 

At  this  time  the  Jutts  and  Kitees  roamed  about  the  country  in 
large  bodies,  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  government  troops.  The 
ancestors  of  Bhiwi  Mee&  had  often  defeated  them,  and  there  was  a 
deadly  fend  between  them  on  that  account,  but  as  he  had  shown  so 
much  valor  at  so  early  an  age,  and  his  reputation  went  on  increasing  \ 
day  by  day,  the  Jutts  feared  to  encounter  him.  J 

Sher  Ucei  had  served  the  Peshwah,  but  Bhiwi  Mee&  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Guikow^,  and  gained  great  distinction.  When  the 
Baroda  army  advanced  against  Ahmedabad,  in  A.D.  iSoo,  to  drive  out 
SielookuT,  Bh&wi  Meei  was  with  them,  followed  by  two  hundred 
horse;  and  when,  in  a.d.  1803,  the  Guikow^  called  in  the  British  to 
aid  him  against  Mulh&r  Row,  and  the  British  force  which  had  disemr 
barked  at  Cambay,  found  difficulty  in  advancing  from  thence  to 
Kuree,  the  Guikow&r  wrote  to  Bh&wk  Mee^  who  attended  the  troops 
to  Kuree  with  two  hundred  horse,  and  was  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  British. 
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Bh&w&  MeeSi,  after  having  attained  great  reputation,  died  m  a.i>.  i8i  i, 
leaving  two  sons,  BS|}oo  Mee&  and  Mullik  Mee&,  of  whom  the  elder 
succeeded  him.    The  T^oka  consisted  at  this  time  of  thirty  villago. 

Such  was  the  leading  family  of  the  KusbStees  of  Dholka,  alluded 

•to  by  Colonel  Walker.     He  mentions  that  they  were  a  bold  and  tm- 

i  f.--''^  bulent  people,  some  of  whom  commanded  the  services  of  a  consider- 

j  i'        able  number  of  horsemen,  whom  they  hired  out  to   such  of  the 

J  ■    .      neighbouring  powers  as  required  them.     They  held  almost  all  of  the 

I  I   peaceable  part  of  the  Dhoika  district  in  mortgage  for  payments  oi 

I  I    revenue  in  advance,  and  had  thereby  much  extended  their  influence. 

We  have  little  to  record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  JhiISs  for  many 
yeais  after  their  establishment  at  Pitree.'  In  the  time  of  Muh&rSai 
Chundrasunghjee,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  in  descent 
from  Hurpdl,  through  his  eldest  son,  Shedo,  or  Shodojee,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  JhSlAs  had  already  been  removed  from  P3tree  to  Hul- 
w\id,  another  town  on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Runn  of  Kutch ;  and 
during  his  reign,  or  immediately  afterwards,  this  branch  of  the  houK 
of  Hurpil  was  again  subdivided  into  chieftainships,  which  still 
retain  their  independence.  Prutheeraj,  the  elder  son  of  Chundta- 
sunghjee,  lost  his  inheritance,  but  became  the  founder  of  the  houses 
of  WinkJlner  and  WudwSn  ;  Umur  Singh,  the  second  son,  succeeded 
his  father  at  Hulwud,  and  is  represented  by  the  present  chief  of 
Dhrdngudri ;  the  third  son,  Ubherajjee,  founded  the  house  of  Lug- 
tur.  The  family  of  Syeia  is  a  branch  from  that  of  Umur  Sii^  of 
Hulwud ;  and  that  of  Choori  descends  from  a  cadet  of  Wudwin. 
The  MuhSrSna  Chundrasunghjee,  here  alluded  to,  is  mentioned,  by 
name,  in  the  Meer4t  Ahmudee,  as  having,  in  the  year  a,D,  1590,  had 
a  meeting,  at  VeerumgSm,  with  Kh&n  Uzeez  Kokl,  the  imperial  vice- 
roy in  Goozerat  Sbekhurojee,  the  second  son  of  Hurpil,  established 
himself  at  ShunchinS  (or  Suskni),  in  the  Veerumgitn  district,  and 
held  an  estate  composed  of  eigh^-four  villages,  which  were  subse- 
quently re-annexed  to  the  crown-lands,  but  in  which  his  descendants 
still  hold  "  wintis."  Mingojee,  the  youngest  son  of  Hurpil,  founded 
the  family  of  l^mree,  which  was  seated  first  at  Sheeinee  and  next  at 
JSmboo. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  PrutheerSj,  the  son  of  Chundrasur^hjee, 
as  given  by  the  bards  : — 

Klj  Shree  Chundrasunghjee,  who  reigned  at  Hulwud,  had  three 

>  Iiifrp,  ajr. 
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sons,  of  whom  FnitheeiSj  was  the  eldest     Udijee,  the  Rajpoot  of 
Sheeinee,  having  quairelted  with  the  Governoi  of  Ahmedabad,  de- 
tennined  to   quit  his  teiritories,  and  in  that  view  removed  towards 
Hulwud.      Prutheeraj  had  been  out  riding,  and  happened  to  bring 
his  horse  to  the  tank  to  drink  water  at  the  same  time  that  Udijee 
came  thither  for  a  Gimilar  purpose.     Some  persons  who  were  at  the 
tank  cautioned  UdSjee  not  to  approach  PrutheerSj,  because  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  striking  horses  with  his  whip  if  they  came  near  hiia 
Udijee  went,  notwithstanding,  close  to  the  Koonwur,  and  when  the 
latter  raised  the  whip  to  strike  his  horse,  Udijee  brought  his  spear 
to  the  rest,  and  said,  that  if  Prutheerij  struck  the  horse  he  would 
spear  him.     Fnitheorij  was  unarmed,  and  so  he  went  back  to  the 
town,  and  there  began  to  prepare  a  paity  to  plunder  Udijee's  camp^ 
Chundrasunghjee,  hearing  of  this,  sent  immediately  to  the  Koonwur, 
to  forbid  his  plundering  people  who  had  taken  lefiige  in  the  territory 
of  Hulwud.     Prutheeiij,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  these  remon- 
strances, but  when  he  had  completed  his  preparations  set  forth  to 
attack  the  camp.     Chundrasunghjee  upon  this  mounted  his  horse, 
aad  riding  to  the  camp  of  UdSjee,  dismounted  diere.     On  being  in- 
formed of  the  step  taken  by  bis  father,  the  Koonwur  foibore  from  his 
intended  attack,  and  angrily  went  away  to  WudwSn,  from  which  plac« 
be  plundered  the  surrounding  country.    After  a  time,  he  had  col- 
lected about  two  thousand  followers,  and  having  been  informed  that 
camels  laden  with  treasure  were  on  their  way  from  Joonagurh  to 
Ahmedabad,  he  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  carried  off  the  treasure. 
The  persons  in  charge  having  made  a  complaint,  the  Mohummedan 
EPvemment  set  a  reward  upon  Prutheeiij's  head,  and  sent  after  him 
ajemltd^with  two  thousand  horse.     This  officer,  when  he  found 
what  the  strength  of  Prutheer&j's  force  was,  determined  to  employ 
stratagein  against  him.     He  sent  a  man  to  Wudw^  to  say  that  he  had 
been   detached   for  the  puipose  of  levying  tribute,  and   requested 
Pnitheeiij  to  ac(x>mpany  him.     The  Jemid^r  took  an  oath  upon  the 
Koran  that  he  would  commit  no  act  of  treachet^  unless  Frutheerij 
should  first  deceive  him ;  and  Prutheerij  upon  this  joining  him,  they 
planned  an  attack  upon  Sheeinee,  which  they  successfully  carried 
mt,  slaying  Udijee.    Then  "suf'came  upon  die  wife  of  UdSjee,  and 
tile  despatched  her  servants  to  Prutheeraj  to  b^  for  the  head  of 
her  husband     The  Koonwur,  however,  had  cut  off  Udijee's  head, 
and  caused  it  to  be  hung  from  a  tree,  and  he  sent  word  to  the  lady,  in 
reply,  that  he  would  not  give  it  to  her  unless  she  came,  herself  and 
took  it  down.      The  wife  of  Udijee  came,  and,  girding  up   her 
clothes,  climbed   the  tree,  Prutheerilj   meanwhile  fusing  Udijee, 
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and  saying,  "  Son  1  jrou  raised  your  spear  against  me,  true ;  bnt  see 
"  now,  how  nimble  I've  caused  your  wife  to  be  at  dimbing  trees." 
The  sutee,  when  she  heard  these  words,  cursed  PrutheerSj  io  her 
fury,  and  said,  "  Yes  ]  I  have  been  compelled  by  you  to  mount  a 
"  tree,  but  no  wife  of  yours  shall  ever  wash  her  body  in  mourning  for 
«  you.""  Other  people,  as  well  as  the  sutec,  blamed  Pnitheerfj  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  himself  repentant 
However,  he  went  on  with  the  JemadSr,  collecting  tribute.  On  one 
occasion,  some  of  his  people,  being  in  the  van,  arrived  firat  at  a 
halting  ground,  and,  as  water  was  scarce,  they  pitdied  a  tent  over  the 
well,  and  declared  there  was  none  in  the  place,  so  that  though  they 
got  water  from  the  well,  the  JemSd&r's  men  had  to  travel  six  miles  to 
get  any.  The  Jemdd9r  was  informed  of  this ;  he  said,  "  Pmtheerij 
"  has  been  deceitful  first,  now  I  am  absolved  of  my  oath"  He 
seized  Pmtheer&j  treacherously,  and  carried  him  olf,  and  ao  one  in 
this  country  knows  what  became  of  him. 

PrutheerSj  being  thus  absent  at  the  rime  of  his  father's  death,  bis 
younger  brother,  Umur  Singh,  seized  upon  HulwudL  Pnitheerij, 
however,  left  two  sons,  Sult^njee,  from  whom  descends  Wukhutsungb- 
jee,  the  present  Rij  of  WinkSner,  and  Rlj&jee,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Wudwin.  Rlj3jee  married  Som  Koonwur  BSee,  daugh- 
ter of  Rathor  Shree  Eesubdisjee,  the  son  of  Row  NSrondils,  and 
brother  of  Veenim  Dev — the  same  lady,  probably,  who  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Churittra  of  the  prince  of  Eedur.  The  Riktborftnee  departed 
with  her  beloved  through  the  flames  of  the  pyre  in  A.a  1643,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  inscripdon  on  her  funeral  monument,  and  her 
image,  tmder  the  respectful  title  of  "  the  Sutee  RSthor  Mother's,'  is 
placed  in  a  shrine  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of  the  unhappy 
RSnik  Devee,  and  on  days  of  holiday,  dressed  in  queeiUy  maniage 
attire  and  jewels,  receives  the  salutation  of  her  descendants. 

Among  the  Sutees'  temples  at  WudwSn  is  one  called  "  the  HAiee 
"  MothePs."  This  lady,  whose  name  was  Bflee  Shree  Dev  Koonwur, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Hiri  chief  named  Umur  Singh,  and  the  irife 
of  Muh^an&  Shree  Urjoon  Singh,  whom  she  followed  through  the 
Aames  in  a.d.  1741.  "Hie  temple  was  erected  by  Urjoon  Singh's  son 
and  successor,  Muhdrfin&  Shree  Subul  Singh,  who  was  not,  however, 
descended  of  the  Hfiree  RSnce,  his  mother  being  a  lady  of  the 
PurmSr  clan,  by  name  Shree  Uchoob^     In  a  line  with  the  Hdree 

a  mxiit  infoiniBtion  m  to  iriwn  or  when 
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Mother's  shrine  is  the  funeral  temple  of  MuhftrfinS  Shree  Cbundnt 
Sing^  erected  in  a.d.  1779,  by  his  son  and  successor,  the  MuharSna 
Shree  Prutheeraj,  whose  mother  was  Bitee  Shree  Kooshul  Koonwur, 
the  daughter  of  Shree  Jorijee,  a  Waghela  chief  of  Pethapoor.  These 
scanty  memorials  supply  the  only  information  which  we  possess  of  the 
fortanes  of  the  JhSia  house  for  many  years. 

Regarding  the  last  mendoned  prince,  MuhSrina  Chundra  Sing^,  of 
Wudwdn,  the  bardic  chroniclers,  however,  furnish  us  with  the  follow 
ing  narrative : — 

A  Lohana  of  the  village  of  Uemka,  near  Wudwftn,  took  a  bullock 
load  of  pulse,  which  in  KilteewSr  they  call  "  JhSlur,"  to  Rozkoo,  in 
the  Bhfil  country,  near  Dhundhooka,  to  sell  it  The  ChoorSsuml 
grassia  of  Rozkoo,  whose  name  was  Mepjee,  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  a  JhaiS  bridegroom,  but  was  nevertheless  at  feud  with 
that  house.  He  said  jeeringly  to  the  Lohani,  "  What's  the  worth  of 
"that  Jhaia  of  your's?"  The  Lohani  answered,  "A  hundred 
"  Bhaieeas'  go  to  one  Jhail"  When  the  ChoorSsumA  heard  that,  he 
was  very  angry ;  he  heat  the  Lohana,  took  his  bullock  from  him,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  village.  The  Lohana  went  to  complain  to  his 
prince,  Chundiasunghjec  Raja,  of  Wudwan.  The  raja  enquired  what 
the  value  of  the  bullock  and  its  load  was,  and  paid  the  Lohana  the 
sum  he  named,  but  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  some 
day  or  other  be  quits  with  the  chief  of  Rozkoa 

Now  the  Choorasuma  had  a  village  called  Morseeoa  Thithciwent 
Chundrasunghjee  soon  after  with  two  thousand  horsemen.  He 
plandered  the  village,  piled  the  wood  of  the  houses  upon  carts,  and 
set  off  homewards  Mepjee's  sons,  Lakhabhiee  and  Rimabhaee, 
went  to  their  brother-in-law,  Hurbhumjee  Raja,  of  Limree,  and  told 
him  of  their  feud  with  Wudwan,  and  of  what  th^  had  suffered  on 
ftccotinl  of  it  Hurbhumjee  set  out  to  their  aid  with  seven  hundred 
hone  and  ei^hl  hundred  foot,  and  took  with  him  Bhugwaabhaee,  the 
Goikowai's  beutenant,  who  was  at  Limree  at  the  time,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  (rf  twelve  thousand  horse,  which  he  had  brought  into  the 
province.  The  allies  halted  for  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bhadur,  and  as  they  had  a  number  of  guns  with  them,  they  de- 
termined to  defend  the  passage  against  Chundrasunghjee.  The  raja 
of  WudwSn  meanwhile  came  up,  and  pitched  hit  camp  near  them. 
He  thou^t  that  it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  off  his 
booty,  and  that  Ms  honnr  would  be  lost  if  even  a  single  cart  were  left 
behind ;  so  he  set  the  whole  on  fire.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

>  fihilecttaie  lugeculhnjin,  or  inhAlHtanu  of  the  Bh4L 
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Chundrasunghjee  rose  and  took  "  the  red  cup^"  He  felt  sure  that 
he  should  be  slain  in  the  fight  that  was  about  to  ensue,  so  be  drank 
Ganges  water,  put  a  leaf  of  the  sacred  basil-tree  in  his  mouth,  and 
assumed  some  coral  ornaments.'  When  he  was  ready,  an  Arab 
JemUdSr  in  his  service,  whose  name  was  Gorimbho,  came  to  him, 
and  said,  "ThSkor  1  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  I  will  attack  their  guns 
"  with  my  five  hundred  Mukranees,  while  you  charge  the  main  body. 
"  Or,  if  you  please,  I  will  charge  them  in  the  centre  while  you  take 
"  their  guns."  Chundrasunghjee  thought  the  first  plan  the  best  He 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  took  a  sword  and  sjiield.  One  of  his 
chiefs  came  to  him  and  dissuaded  him  firom  fighting  on  foot,  bat  the 
Duibar  replied, "  Is  there  any  hope  of  surviving  now  ?  "  The  chief 
"  answered,  "  Sire  1  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Being.  May 
"  Bdburo  Koot  Dev  and  Shuktee  Devee  protect  you  1  But  while  you 
"  have  yet  ahorse,  what  needis  there  for  yourfighting  on  foot?"  In  this 
way  he  peisuaded  him  to  remount,  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen  having 
also  mounted,  they  moved  off  to  attack  the  enemy.  Meanwhile 
Gorimbho  Jem&dir  was  advancing  against  the  guns  with  his  fire 
hundred  infantry.  The  guns  were  charged  with  round  shot,  and 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank  over  the  river.  The  artillciy 
men  fired  as  quick  as  they  could,  hut  the  Jem&d&r's  men  had  already 
got  down  the  bank  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  balls  went  over 
their  heads.  The  Jemaddr  immediately  attacked  the  gunners,  who 
fled,  leaving  their  pieces  in  his  possessioa  Meanwhile  Chundra- 
sunghjee charged  the  main  body  of  Hurbhumjee's  troops,  and  they, 
discouraged  by  the  flight  of  the  gunners,  turned  and  fled  also. 
Hurbhumjee  escaped  to  Limree,  pursued  all  the  way  by  Chund- 
rasunghjee, who  killed  about  fifty  of  his  horsemen. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  the  GuikowSr's  lieutenant,  BhugwSnbhJtee, 
sent  an  ofScer  with  a  silver  rod,  to  claim  the  guns  as  his  master's 
property.  Chundrasunghjee  s^d  that  he  had  not  been  aware  that  that 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  lieutenant  might  come  for  the  guns,  or  that 
he  would  himself  send  them.  The  Mahratta  horsemen  came  for  the 
guns  and  took  them  away,  and  BhugwSnbh&ee  went  back  to  Baioda, 
while  Chundrasunghjee  returned  home  to  Wudwitn. 

After  the  deaths  of  Chundrasunghjee  and  Hurbhumjee,  the  limree 
Riji  Hureesunghjee,  the  son  of  Hurbhumjee,  attacked  F&thftbUee 
(Pruther9j),  son  of  Chundrasunghjee,  in  revenge;  He  came  against 
Wudwin,  with  five  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot  The  hoise 
were  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  encamped  on  the  banks 

'ThesearecgremoniMoftBlcnnent.— SeeMooTOtoffiiatnJsfeft^f^t^hMioa. 
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of  the  K&ee  river,  six  miles  from  Wudwftn,  and  the  other  tvo  beside 
reservoirs  at  KLe^Uoo  and  FUlee&wutlee.  It  happened  that  five  and 
twenty  of  the  Limree  hqrsemen  had  skinnished  up  to  the  gate  of 
Wudwfln,  and  had  killed  a  cultivator,  and  done  some  further  mis- 
chief, when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  fifteen  of  F&th&bh&ee's 
horse,  who  were  going  their  rounds.  The  Limree  men  took  to  fiieht, 
and  the  others  pursued  them  to  the  place  on  the  banks  of  the  nver 
where  the  foremost  division  was.  The  WudwSn  horse  fired  into  the 
encamiKnent  and  killed  five  men,  and  the  rest  taking  to  flight  they 
pursued  them  as  fai  as  Khertloo.  Raja  P&thibhiee,  receiving  in- 
formation of  what  had  happened,  set  out  immediately  with  two 
hundred  foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  attacked  the  enemy  posted 
at  KherAIoo,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to  flight  In  this  action, 
RSmibhiee,  of  Paiburee,  and  MkhSbblee,  Hureesunghjee's  mother's 
brothers,  were  killed,  l^eir  fiineral  temples  may  still  be  seen  in  that 
place. 

There  was  another  fight,  also,  at  the  KSree  river,  in  which  Huree- 
sunghjee  was  present  in  person.  On  this  occasion,  PSthSbhaee's 
mothCT's  brother,  Sheihhtee  W3ghela,  of  PethSpoor,  was  carried  by 
his  horee  through  the  midst  of  Hureesunghjee's  troops,  Hureesungh- 
jee  pursued  bim,  and  slew  him.  The  armies  afterwards  separated 
and  relumed  to  their  homes.* 

A  few  years  afterwards,  in  Sumwut,  1863  (a.d.  1807),  the  Jhftlfis 
were  again  at  war  among  themselves.  On  the  borders  of  the  Wud- 
win  territory  there  is  a  village  named  Khori,  containing  a  very  old 

'  Tlie  two  followii^  documents  will  tbrow  light  upoo  the  teiL  The  first  is 
"  *  RomnilM  deed,"  or  giant,  in  compensation,  to  the  successor  of  a.  murdered 
pcnoQ ;  the  second  ii  an  engBgement  entered  into  by  outlaws,  on  obtainii^  per- 
nistion  to  return  to  theii  homes. 


To  Ifnhiili^  Shree  Hnrbhumjee,  salatatioD  from  Jhili  Gopi]>e«^  md  JUUt 
Veewee,  asd  Jhlli  BhlwaLee,  and  Jhili  BhAe^ee,  and  Jhili  UUbhiee,  and 
Jhili  Mooloiee,  and  Jhili  Rimsnngbjee,  and  Jhili  Rntunjee,  and  Jhili  Sungiiob 
jee,  and  JblURntiilije«  Lilt" 


,  asd  Jbili   BhiwaLee,  and  Jbili  Bhie^ee,  and  J 

xiloiee,  and  Jhili  Rimsnngbjee,  and  Jhili  Rntunjee, 
.    .    .._Jbllt  Rntiiliie«Likbijce,  and  all  the  brothers. 

A  qnand  occoired  aaxNig  tbe  brolhera  at  the  tUIbcc  of  Bisejari,  and  Jhili 
Miljee  and  Jh&li  Humeeijee  cot  off  JhiUt  Rimsun^jee'i  head.     Thaefore,  Jhili 


, a  tbe  TiUi^cs  of  Blraurit  and  Jhilcei,  <ue  given  nritil  (without 

appoituuitj  of  rerocaticni)  to  JUUi  Knslieetjee,  as  the  price  ^  Jhili  Rimsnngh- 
joe'*  tvad,  the  ^nnt  to  Uit  as  Icog  ai  the  son  and  Ibe  moon  last  Jbili  Kmheei* 
lee  i>  to  receive  the  revenaes  of  thcM  two  villages,  and  enjoy  the  "gris." 
TnitbcT,  no  descendant  of  Jhili  Miliee  or  Jbili  Hmneeriee  ii  to  be  permitted  to 
Rside  ia  the  eij^^-foai  vllhges.    'Whoever  entertains  such  a  pemm  is  an  ofiender 
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castle,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Sidh  Ri.}.  Six  mDes 
from  thence  is  Goojurvedee,  a  village  belonging  to  the  RAJa  of 
DhiAngudi^  At  these  two  frontier  points  the  chids  of  Wudw^  and 
Hulwud  had  their  outposts.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  goat, 
the  Mohummedan  soldiers  belonging  to  ^e  post  at  Goojnrvedee  went 
round  their  own  village  to  procure  a  goat,  and  bdng  unsuccessfnl 
then  repaired  to  Khori.  At  this  latter  place  they  agreed  with  a 
shepherd  to  purchase  a  goat  from  him  for  three  shillings,  but  having 
got  possession  of  the  animal  they  carried  it  off  without  paying  tf>e 
price.  The  shepherd  went  immediately  to  the  Limree  post  in  the 
village  and  complained  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  Limree  men 
turned  out  and  went  to  Goojurvedee  to  demand  the  goat  The 
DhrSngudrl  soldiers  now  agreed  to  pay  for  the  animal,  but  the  oOters 

■Seinst  the  DnrbSr  (the  court,  literally,  meaning  the  chief,  the  MnhWni,  id 
Linuee),  and  if  the  Durtdr  punish  him  no  one  shall  complain.  We  will,  all  of  ol 
act  up  to  this  agreement,  and  for  iu  M  doing  the  nndcrugned  are  MCority — lUfaa 
Wisung,  of  Bodini,  and  RibA  Bhnga,  and  Rfibi  Niron,  and  RSbi  Dhiuml.  and 
^.  J.  .       ,.    ,•     -..f       ■..  Ong  to  what  has  been  here  written.     Soinwul, 


Gojdljee,  £c.  Sbree  Tiurdt 

,TUllSiin.       n  '* 

grAmjev. 


Written  by  JUU  Son-        JhUi  Mi^bU 


Rttbor  KflndL 
Goletur  R&j£jee; 
Dcsiec  Luloobhlec^ 
Wiltten  by  Bhowlneedb,  in  the  presence  of  the  paitiet. 

II. 

Shtee  Bheemnithjee  Is  secnritj  for  Ihe  perfbrmance  of  the  nnder-writtcn  igicc* 
ment.     We  will  perfoim  it. 

To  Muhir&oi  Shree  Hureeranghjec,  wlutallon  from  Jhtll  Kiuheetjee  Rtn- 
ungb,  and  Keshftbhiec,  of  the  nlU^  lA  BftnjaA.  In  payment  of  debtl  doe  bf 
ni  we  mortgaged  the  village  of  BSreJBii,  to  Shi  NSnjee  Doongmshee.  Afkei^ 
wards,  we  lud  a  quurel  with  Shi  Ninjee,  and  leaving  the  village,  went  to  Ookh- 
rftli,  from  whence  we  annoyed  the  Durbir.  In  atonement  for  these  act*  wc  hereby 
pus  the  village  of  Birejuci  to  the  Durbir,  for  seventy  years,  np  to  the  end  A 
which  time  the  Durbir  is  to  enjoy  it ;  and  after  that,  we  will  arrange  in  r^ard  to 
the  debt  dae  to  Shi  Ninjee,  ai  any  two  men  may  decide.  On  the  above  tenBt, 
the  Durbtr  has  called  us  in  and  given  ns  jeewiee  lands  in  the  village  (lands  for  their 
*ub(istence),  which  we  will  enjoy,  and  create  no  dixlurbance  for  the  future.  For 
our  keeping  the  above  agreement,  we  give  the  following  a*  secarity : — lite 
Chnndhooka  Kusbitees,  Syud  Boolikee  Aiumbhiee,  and  Shckh  Sihjb,  and  Un 
Choorisumi  of  Parburee,  Rinunnghjee  ;  they  are  to  be  i«^on«ble  in  tber 
property,     Sumwut,  1853  (a.d.   1797).     Bhidtapud  sfaood  a,  Saturday. 
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refused  the  money,  and  taking  away  the  goat  returned  with  it  home. 
When  the  Dhringudii  men  went  to  their  master,  the  JRij,  at  Hulwud. 
and  infonned  him  of  what  had  happened  he  was  angry,  and  said, 
"  Why  did  you  allow  them  to  take  away  what  you  had  purchased  on 
"  your  holiday  ?"  He  determined  to  attack  WudwSn,  and  sent  for 
assistance  to  the  R&j  of  Wink&ner,  the  chie&  of  SyelS  and  ChoorS, 
and  to  Huree  Singh  of  Limree.  The  former  declined  joining  him, 
but  the  latter  assembled  their  forces  and  attended  him.  Huree 
Singh  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  induce  the  chief  of  WudwSn  to 
make  lubmtsGion : — "  Do  you  suppose,"  was  the  message,  "  that  there 
"  is  any  difference  between  Hulwud  and  Limree  ?  If  you  fight  with 
HuDoom&n  you  will  certainly  be  defeated.  Does  3  wise  man  invite 
Yuma  to  his  gate  ?  What  has  happened  has  happened,  but  if  you 
"  now  persist,  your  fort  will  be  destroyed  and  the  army  of  the 
"  Feringees  will  be  spread  over  the  country."  Pnitheerftj  of  Wudw^ 
however,  determined  to  resist,  and  he  collected  a  force  which  he 
maintained  by  plundering  alternately  the  villages  of  DhrSngudr^  and 
limree.  When  the  allies  were  assembled,  the  Rlj  of  DhringudrS  at 
Sist  paid  the  expenses  of  the  whole,  but  this  was  subsequently  discon. 
tinuol,  and  eadt  chief  snpported  his  own  troops.    After  some  en- 

FnitlieT,  Mciitk  Bhngwlndli  is  tecarltj,  the  ftboTC-menCioDcd  Eccuiitiei  having 
dcdiaed  ;  olio  CuduwM  Dolfl  Jccwun,  of  the  TGpureei  branch,  and  Gnduwec 
Jeewun  Slhoo,  of  KhiunbhiUlv,  and  Guduwee  Ujfi  UdA,  of  the  Dethi  branch,  of 
the  Tillage  of  PocbuiD,  and  Rtlwul  Devkuishun  WIU,  of  the  Tillage  of  Pansheent. 
Hkj  are  to  be  responsible  in  their  propeity. 

Gndnwec  DnlA,  Shfee  Jucdeeiih  (the  son), 

agree*  to  the  above.  Rithor  K£iid&. 

JhSli    mjeebhiee,    of  the    village   of 

Gedee. 
Wlgfaela  Hntheebh2ee  Bhotrinjce,   <d 


Gndnrec  U  U  DctUt, 
agreeato  the  above. 

Giidawee  JeewQD  SUkms 
tfftta  to  the  above 


Sha  Peetitmbur  Bhowi 

Sholankee  KakS  letarab. 

pQtel  Mooloo  Ashi. 

Gohil  Hojoojee  Jcthljec^  of  Doknrll. 


Rlwnl  Devkonm  Veil, 
agrees  to  the  above. 
VITritttn  bj  MyliiiD,  in  the  pieaoice  of  Ibe  partiet. 


rihyGoo^le 
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gagements  in  the  field  PrutheerSj  was  compelled  to  retire  within  the 
walls  of  WudwSn,  and  the  allies  then  besieged  him  and  effected  a 
breach  with  their  artillery.  At  this  period,  however,  the  Bhits  and 
CbSnins  came  between  the  combatants,  and  an  arrangement  of  the 
dispute  was  by  their  means  effected. 

Thus  far  on  bardic  authority.  Colonel  Walker,  who  was  in  JhSU- 
wSr  shortly  after  these  occurrences,  gives  the  following  account  of 
them: — 

"  Another  cause  "  (of  the  wretched  state  of  the  country)  "  is  the  war 
"  which  lately  existed  between  the  Rajas  of  Limree,  Wudw^  and 
"  DhrSngudrl  This  war  arose  from  the  ridiculous  circumstance  of  a 
"  party  of  Dhringudri  horse  having  taken  a  goat  from  a  shepherd, 
"  for  which  they  offered  to  pay,  but  the  shepherd  went  and  coni- 
f  plained,  and  a  party  of  Wudw£n  people  took  the  flesh  of  the  goat 
"  from  the  horsemen  while  they  were  preparing  to  cook  it.  This  pro- 
"  duced  retaliation  from  DhrSngudr^ ;  one  outrage  provoked  artother ; 
"  the  Limree  Rajd  was  implicated  in  the  quarrel ;  nor  was  it  settled 
"  until  every  vill^e  of  the  Wudw&n  TSlool^  consisting  of  upwards  of 
"  sixty,  was  laid  waste  save  four,  and  the  walls  of  WudwAn  itself 
"  breached.     The  other  TSlooks  suffered  ia  proportion," 

According  to  the  bards,  the  feud  cost  the  R&j  of  Hulwud  a  lakh  of 
rupees,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  chief  of  Litru'ee  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  ctue&  of  Choor&  and  Syeli  one  thou* 
sand  each. 

The  country  of  the  JhUis  was  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Walker's  set- 
tlement of  the  Mahratta.  Moolukgeeree  district  of  KAteewSr,  in  wfatdi 
it  was  included,  invcdredin  a  state  of  great  depression,  produced  by 
several  causes.  A  fruitful  source  of  dissension,  not,  however,  confined 
/']  to  this  part  of  Goozerat,  was  the  system  under  which  the  property  of 
I  a  chieftaJD  was  divided  and  subdivided  among  his  descendants.  A 
constant  state  of  enmity  among  the  Rajpoot  bmilies  themselves  had 
'  resulted  from  the  endeavours  of  the  superior  chieftains  to  preserve 
their  tKntories  from  dismemberment,  by  force  or  fraud  employed 
a^nst  the  junior  branches  of  their  families.  Nor  were  the  extenial 
difficulties  of  the  country  less  serious.     KStees,  Jutts,  Meey&nls,'  and 

>  The  Meejfinii,  who  were  men  of  Sindhi  eitractioii,  and  mudi  renowned  m  war- 
rion,  vere  numerous  i,t  M&leel  Their  duuacter,  u  popularly  esdnuted,  uaj  be 
gathered  from  the  following  story  : — 

One  day,  iriiile  an  Arab  loMiet  oi  the  Guikowlr')  wai  at  hit  pnyera,  a  Meeyial 
poised  by,  and  eoquired  of  him  who  he  was  afraid  ol  that  he  bent  hu  head  that 
way.  Tlie  Arab  replied,  with  come  indignation,  that  he  feaied  do  cue  but  Ubk 
(God).  "O  r  then,"  said  the  Meeytnl,  "come  along  with  me  to  UUeei  ;  wt 
don't  fear  eren  Ullah  there." 
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Other  predatoiy  tribes,  kept  the  inhabittuits  of  its  few  and  miserable 
vilifies  in  continual  alann.  The  deficiency  of  cultivation  was  ren- 
dered still  more  strikingly  visible  by  the  nearly  total  absence  of  wood, 
or  even  of  foliage.  In  most  parts  of  JhSldw^  the  cultivator  went 
armed  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  in  every  village  a  tall  tree,  or  other 
elevated  station  was  employed  as  a  watch-tower,  from  which  a  sentinel 
gave  instant  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  much  dreaded  predatory  horse. 
The  cattle,  which,  with  their  domestic  utensils  and  ploughs,  consti- 
tuted the  sole  property  of  the  villagers,  were  now  hastily  driven  off  from 
the  fields  to  such  shelter  as  could  be  afforded  by  the  scanty  defences 
of  the  village,  or  if  overtaken  by  the  freebooters  in  the  open  country 
were  soon  wending  their  way  across  the  Runn  to  a  ready  market  in 
Kutch  or  ChoT  WSgur.  The  annual  Moolukgeeree  expeditions  of  the 
Peshwah,  the  Guikow&r,  and  the  Nowaub  of  JfJonagurh  had  further 
contributed  to  render  waste  and  depopulate  a  country  which  had 
received  from  nature  almost  every  requisite  of  fertility.  Its  state  of 
desolation  may  be  vividly  perceived  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  Mah- 
latta  Soubahddrs  were  passing  through  it  the  want  of  firewood  was 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  Bhoomeea  chief- 
tain of  a  place  to  cause  one  of  his  own  villages  to  be  deserted  in  order 
that  its  materials  might  supply  the  invading  army  with  fiiel.  More 
special  causes  of  sufTeiing  were  found  at  this  particular  period  in  the 
late  exaction  of  arrears  by  BSbSjee,  in  the  state  of  war  which  had 
been  produced  by  Mulhir  Row's  presence  in  the  country  after  his 
escape  from  Nerriid,  and  in  the  exhausting  feud  among  the  JhSU 
chieftains  themselves,  which  we  have  just  described. 

Jh^war  was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  chieftainships, 
the  principal  of  which  were  those  of  Hulwud  or  Dhrdngudr^  Limree, 
WudwSn,  Winkaner,  Choora,  Lugtur,  and  SyelS,  whose  formation  we 
have  alr&idy  noticed.  A  family  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  RSj  of 
DhrSngudr^  who  on  state  occasions  received  the  first  act  of  civility, 
and  was  seated  on  an  elevated  cushion  above  the  other  chieftains 
of  the  race  of  HurpSl.  The  alfairs  of  this  chieftain  had  been  very 
ill  managed,  and  his  district  plundered  by  an  unworthy  minister, 
who  had  lately  absconded.  Nor  had  the  other  estates  of  the 
JhalSs  experienced  a  happier  fate,  and  those  of  ChoorS  and  Lugtur  in 
particular  had  temporarily  fallen  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Heerjee  Khuw^,  the  minister  of  the  chief  of  Lugtur,  had 
advanced  money  to  his  master,  and  having  obtained  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  estate,  proceeded  to  erect  fortifications,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  esUblish  his  own  authority.  The  Jhali  chief,  in  alarm, 
sought  the  aid  of  his  daughter  Ghena  Baee,  the  widow  of  the  Muha- 
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rSji  Gowind  Row  Guikow^.  The  Baroda  state  was  induced  to  inter- 
ferei  and  dischai^e  the  demands  of  Heojee  KhuwSs,  but  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Guikowfir  officers  to  assume  the  management  at 
the  Lugtur  estate,  in  order  to  defray  the  debt  thus  incurred,  which 
step  they  had  accordingly  taken,  reserving  a  portion  of  the  jRodnce 
fw  the  subsistence  of  die  chieflam. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  CHOORAsUmAS  OF  DBOLLZRA-rTHB  GOHILS. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  British  in  the  peninsula  of  Soreth 
was  made,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  under  the  auspices  of  presumed 
descendants  of  the  ancient  and  princely  line  of  Gimfir.  A  younga 
son  of  one  of  the  R&s  of  Soreth,  named  BSnjee,  is  said  to  have 
received,  as  his  patrimony,  four  "  choiishees,"  or  districts,  each  ccmi- 
taining  eighty-four  viila^;  one  of  which,  the  district  of  Dhuh 
dhooka,  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Rieesuljee.  From  Meijee,  &c 
fourth  son  of  RSeesuIjee,  descended  the  Choorisumt  grassi^i  Syesut- 
jee,  who,  at  the  time  of  Anund  Row  Guikowir,  possessed,  or  laid 
claim  to,  the  villages  of  DhoUera,  RSh  Tutow  Bunder,  fih&ngnr, 
Bheem  Tulow,  Goomah,  and  Saibellow,  comprising  in  all  an  area  (tf 
about  a  hundred  thousand  bee^ias.  Three  of  these  villages  were, 
however,  uninhabited. 

The  district  of  Dhundhooka  had  fallen,  after  the  division  of  the 
country  between  the  Viceroy  of  Ahmedabad  and  the  Mahrattas,  to 
Kuntijce  Bhanday,  who  held  it  as  a  separate  estate.  It  was  taken 
from  Kuntijee  by  D3.majee  GuikowSr,  and,  on  that  chiefs  oompdled 
sibmission  to  the  Peshwah,  passed  into  the  lundsofthe  court  of 
Poonah.  Under  the  Mahmtta  government  the  unsetded  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  continually  recurring  pecuniary  embanvssments  of  its 
rulers,  compelled  the  komirishdars,  or  farmers  of  districts,  to  contfKCt 
upon  terms  which  could  be  fulfiUed  only  by  the  most  oppressive  exac- 
tions. The  territory  entrusted  to  them  was  also  exposed  to  the 
depredations,  not  only  of  the  surrounding  states,  but  of  every  pred^ 
tory  leader  who  could  attract  to  his  standard  fifty  or  a  hundred  men. 
The  villages  therefore  fell  to  ruin,  and  a  large  part  of  th«n  became 
wholly  deserted.    Many  of  the  smaller  landholders  bad  at  this  time 
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become  anxious  to  place  themselves  and  their  possessions  under  the 
protection  of  any  government  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  from  encroaching  on  their  estates,  and  the  powers 
to  which  they  were  tributary,  from  exacting  a  larger  revenue  than  thai 
which  had  been  stipulated  for  by  the  Mogul  rulers,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  in  a  far  more  flourishing  condition.  The  British 
government,  which  now  appeared  upon  the  stage,  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  grassias  a  power  such  as  they  desired,  and  to  it  therefore 
were  addressed  their  applications  for  aid. 

"  In  the  view  of  improving  our  commercial,  and,  eventually,  our 
"  political,  intercourse  with  the  peninsula  of  Goozerat,"  says  Mr.  Dun- 
can, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor-General,  from  Cambay,  on 
the  nth  June,  i8oa,  "I  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  port  of  R&h 
"  Tulow,  or  Dholleia,  situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
"  place,  the  grassia  proprietors  of  which,  viz.,  M&nibhiLee  Gorbhaee 
"and  Syesuljee  SuttSjee,  and  their  brethren,  have  been  pressing  me 
"for  the  last  four  years  to  accept  of  this  spot,  on  condition  of  their 
"  continuing  to  receive  one-half  of  the  net  future  income ;  their  object 
"  in  whi<di  has  been  the  procuring  protection  for  themselves  against 
"the  depredati(His  of  their  neighbours,  and  particularly  from  the 
"  encroachments  of  the  Raja  of  Bhownu^er,  who  wishes  to  possess 
"  himself  ttf  this  excellent  sea-port,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  rival  to 
"his  own  less  convenient  one  of  Bhownugger ;  and  he  has,  for  that 
"  purpose,  been  tampering  with  some  of  the  brethren  of  these  grassias, 
"to  make  over  their  shares  to  him,  which  he  has  accordingly  obtained 
"  from  one  of  the  inferior  among  the  brethren,  named  HSUojee,  in  a 
"  proporrion  too  insignificant  (not  exceeding  eleven  parts  in  a  hundred 
"  m  die  village  of  Dhollera)  to  affect  their  general  engagements  with 
"  us  for  their  whole  interest ;  besides  that,  one  brother  cannot  make  a 
"  valid  grant  of  the  joint  property,  and  that  even  this  trifling  attempt 
"  to  supersede  our  claims  is  of  a  date  posterior  to,  and  may  no  doubt 
"  be  justly  considered  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  previous 
"tender  made  to  us  by  the  united  body  of  the  grasaas  in  qaes- 
"  tion,  whose  territory,  situated  under  the  pergunnah  of  Dhuodbooka, 
"is  subject  to  a  fixed  khundunee  (tribute)  to  the  Peshwah,  who  does 
"not,  however,  appear  to  exert  any  interference  in  the  interoat 
"management,  as  seems,  indeed,  sufficiently  implied  in  the  recent 
"  attempts  of  die  Bhownugger  chieftain  to  acquire  this  possession,  and 
"  the  terms  on  which  a  small  proportion  thereof  had  been  actually 
"  made  over  to  him." 

The  example  set  by  Syesuljee  and  ManAbhiee  was  not  long  aftex 
folknred  by  numerous  other  holdcts  or  clounants  of  villages  in  the 
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Dbolka  and  Dhundhooka  Pergunnahs,  whose  applications  were  strenu- 
ously supported  by  Sir  Miguel  de  Souza,  through  whom  they  were 
made.  As,  however,  most  of  the  villages,  which  were  thus  proposed 
to  be  ceded  to  the  British  government,  had  been  held  for  periods  of 
twenty  years  or  more  by  the  RSwul  of  Bhownugger,  the  ThSkor  d 
Limree,  or  some  other  chieftain,  and  as  the  claims  thus  revived  wwe; 
in  his  opinion,  far  better  consigned  to  oblivion,  the  Resident  opposed, 
with  success,  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  cessions.  "  Vague,  un- 
"  certain,  and  disputed  claims,"  said  Colonel  Walker,  "  to  the  sites  of 
"  villages,  of  which  the  recollection  scarcely  exists,  are  generously 
"  ceded  to  the  Honorable  Company,  upon  condition  of  displacing 
"  the  immediate  possessors  from  the  waste  lands  they  have  brou^ 
"  into  cultivation,  and  relinquishing  one-half  of  the  advantages  to  be 
"  gained  solely  by  the  Company's  means  to  the  grassia  claimant,  and 
"  undertaking  to  rebuild  and  repeople  villages  for  their  benefit  •  •  ■ 
"  In  the  prosecution  of  our  views  in  KSteewSr,  humanity  is  a  principal 
"  consideration,  and  the  Honorable  Company's  advantage,  honor,  and 
"  reputation  will  consist  in  reconciling  the  animosities  of  the  rival 
"  chieftains,  instead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  precarious  benefits 
"  to  be  derived  from  their  dissensions." 

We  return  now  to  the  affairs  of  tHfe  Gohil  clan,  who  were  the 
nearest  neighbours  to  the  newly-acquirfed,  British  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  SoorSshtra. 

When  the  seal  of  the  padishah,  says%he  bard  of  the  Gohils,  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  SShoo  Raja,  bakds  of  Arabs  consorted  with 
that  king ;  his  rule  extended  as  far  as  Mecca,  and,  on  the  east,  to 
Bhudreekk ;  his  soubahdSrs  were  so  powerful  that  they  exacted  double 
rates  of  tribute.  They  returned  to  his  presence  from  subduing  the 
country.  When  the  roll  was  called  and  the  royal  assembly  held,  the 
Gundhurvs  sang  songs  and  related  tales ;  dances  were  exhibited ;  the 
king  sat  on  his  throne.  Said  the  Sahoo  to  Seevijee,  "  We  iiave  broken 
"  Delhi,  and  taken  possession  of  much  ttrritory.  What  countries 
"  have  been  conquered  by  us,  and  what  temain?"  ScevSjee  said, 
"  Eating  your  salt,  I  have  taken  several  covitries,  and  have  subdued 
"  the  BhStee  Raja,  but  Sorethland  is  a  country  where  there  are  many 
"  men  and  many  forts  aimed  with  guns,  liiis  country  has  not  been 
"  subdued."  The  SShoo  beheld  there,  lilH  peers,  two  soubahddrs 
seated,  Kuntitjee  and  Peeliijee ;  he  granted  Riem  a  puttfi  for  a  lakh  of 
years.  "  If  you  can  conquer  Soreth  I  give  i\  to  you— wherever  there 
"  are  cities  I  will  assign  you  j%heers."     He  gave  them  crowns  and 
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dresses  of  honor;  the  army  set  off  immediately;  it  went  onwards, 
laying  waste  the  habitable  places;  it  came  to  Goozerat,  and  took 
possession.  The  ofhcers  of  Delhi,  taking  with  them  a  park  of  artillery, 
advanced ;  they  drew  the  MogulAee  sword.  In  that  battle  Roostum 
Ulee  was  slain,  he  who  was  the  leader  of  eighty  thousand  men.  Then 
the  zumeend^is,  bending  the  head,  began  to  say,  "  You  are  our  lords, 
"  to  you  every  village  will  pay  '  sul^ee  ;'  we  are  humble,  who  will 
"  contest  with  you  ?  But,  if  you  subdue  Bhiwo,  you  wiU  obtain  a 
"  reward  at  Sattara.  BhAwo  caused  us  much  annoyance ;  then  we 
"  bowed  the  head  to  him,  and  said,  'You  are  our  lord'  In  many 
"  places  he  has  seized  forts."  When  Kuntdjee  heard  these  words  he 
was  distressed ;  he  came  and  pitched  his  tents  within  two  coss  of 
Seehore.  Calling  for  a  Brahmin,  he  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Bhiwo : 
"  Give  up  the  fort  of  Seehore,  or  Shumbhoo's'  oath  to  you.  In  the 
"  morning  coming  I  will  plant  my  flags  on  all  sides  of  your  city.  I 
"  will  give  you  four  watches  of  the  night"  Bhow  Singh  beheld  the 
note  he  had  written.  He  was  angry  ;  he  said  to  the  BraJimin,  "  Show 
"  me  your  back,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  sin  of  slaying  you."  The 
Brahmin  went  away,  and  said  to  Kuntijee,  "  Go  forth  in  the  morning, 
"  and  fight  with  him." 

The  great  drums  sounded,  the  army  set  forth,  Kuntijee  approached 
to  where  that  Indra  among  men  was  seated  in  Seehore.  The  fire- 
arrows*  b^an  to  fly,  the  balls  of  the  swivels  to  travel,  the  hills  began 
to  re-echa  The  balls  flew  on  both  sides.  They  did  not  injure  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  fort,  though  they  scattered  its  assailants  like  pigeons. 
Many  of  those  who  were  outside  fell,  and  eat  the  dust  The  dwellers 
in  the  fort  remained  immoveable.  Kutun  Singh's  son,  Bhow  Sin^h, 
did  not  fear  a  whit ;  the  Mahrattas  were  tired.  The  DeewSn  said, 
"  Why  are  you  vexing  yourselves?  little  is  left  of  our  ammunition  or 
"  of  our  army.  Listen  to  my  advice.  Muroo,  who  is  as  lofty  as  the 
"  sky,  has  not  come  into  our  hands."  Thus  speaking,  they  struck 
their  tents  and  retreated.  Kuntijee  did  not  return  home.  On  the 
journey  be  died.  He  did  not  go  to  his  raja.  He  went  to  the  bouse 
of  Yuma- 

Another  year  came  round  The  SShoo  again  summoned  his  Ri- 
wuts.  "  Have  all  come  home,  subduing  territoiy?  Have  Feelijee 
"  and  Kuntijee  been  defeated  anywhere,  that  they  have  not  returned  ? 
"  What  has  become  of  them?"  The  Riwuts  answered,  "He  who 
"  goes  to  Java  perhaps  may  return,  and  bring  back  as  much  wealth 
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"  as  may  support  his  children's  children ;  but  he  who  goes  to  fi^ 
"  with  Bh^wo  never  returns,'" 

Bhow  Singh  Gohil,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  the  new  capital  tt 
Bhownugger,  in  a.d.  1723.'  He  was  a  chief  of  enterprise  and 
sagacity,  and  before  his  death  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  dty 
established  as  a  commercial  emporium.  At  that  period  the  disturb- 
ances consequent  on  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire  had  rendered 
navigation  dangerous,  and  subjected  commerce  to  oppressive  exac- 
tions. The  trade  of  Gogo  and  Cambay  had  proportjonably  decayed 
as  those  ports  were  deprived  of  protection  and  unsupported  any 
longer  by  the  lucrative  communication  with  Ahmedabad.  A  numba 
of  small  communities  had  been  established ;  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Myhee  to  the  Indus  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  robbos, 
who  subjected  the  property  of  the  merchant  to  their  lawless  rapine; 
and  the  sea  had  become  infested  by  pirates.  There  were,  therefcff^ 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  com|>an- 
tively  powerful  ruler  at  Bhownugger,  who  was  both  able  and  desirous 
to  extend  protection  to  commerce.  From  this  period  we  are  to  date 
the  intercourse  of  the  Gohil  RSwuls  with  the  government  of  Bombay, 
"  and  at  a  time,"  says  Colonel  Walker,  "  when  the  resources  and 
"  commerce  of  the  presidency  were  more  limited  than  at  present 
"  (a.d.  1807)  the  friendship  of  the  chieftain  of  Bbo«-nugger  seems  to 
"  have  been  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  attention." 

Bhow  Singh  was  succeeded,  in  a.d.  1764-5,  by  his  son  RSwnl  UVhe- 
rajjee,  commonly  styled  BhSwSjee,  who  was  of  an  unambitious  temper 
and  averse  to  war.  From  the  necessity  of  affording  the  trade  of  his 
port  encouragement  and  protection,  the  Riwul,  however,  joined  with 
a  body  of  his  troops  an  armament  from  Bombay,  and  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Tulij&  and  Mhow^  then  possessed  by  Koolees,  who 
supported  themselves  by  piratical  attacks  upon  the  merchants  and 
vessels  of  every  natioa  The  moderate  policy  of  Riwul  Ukher^jee 
made  him  reject  the  possession  of  TuISji,  which,  after  its  conquer; 
the  British  would  have  conferred  upon  him.  In  consequence  <^  his 
refusal,  TuUjt  was  delivered  to  the  Nowaub  of  Carobay,  ajx  1771 

'  It  is  a  saying  in  (Iooi«ra.t, — 

"  Who  goes  to  Java 

"  Never  retnrni. 

"  If,  by  diance,  he  return. 


*  Tbu  Is  the  italement  of  the  accredited  bu^  ^  the  GcAil  clia>    C 
Wdkernn  the  town  wm  founded  Id  a.d.  1743-3.  1,.  CjtHwTc 
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or  1771;  and,  about  a  year  after  this  event,  Mwut  Ukher3jjee  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wukhut  Singh. 

R&wul  Wukhut  Singh,  better  Iciiown  by  the  familiar  title  of  At3b- 
hiee,  was  far  more  ambitious  and  enterprising  than  his  father.  He 
increased  his  territories  by  various  acquisitions,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  encouraged  and  protected  commerce.  "  In  Sumwut,  1836  " 
(a.d.  1780),  say  the  bards,  "Shree  Wukhut  Singh  drove  Noor  Mo- 
"  hummed  out  of  Tul&jd,  and  took  possession  of  it ;  he  also  seized 
"  janjmer.  In  the  same  year  he  drove  Jusso  Khusheeo  Koolee  out 
"  of  the  port  of  Shree  Mhowa,  and  took  possessioa"  Colonel 
Walker  mentions  that  both  force  and  artifice  were  employed  by 
Wukhut  Singh  in  dispossessing  the  Nowaub  of  Cambay  of  Tulflji ; 
he  states  also  that  the  R£wul  soon  afterwards  established  his  authority 
over  the  district  of  Witlilk  (so  called  ftom  its  having  been  of  old  the 
property  of  the  Wili  Rajpoots),  with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages, 
the  property  of  the  Survaiya  clan,  and  re-settled  and  fortified  Mhowa, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  expedition  in  which  the  British 
troops  were  engaged,  and  rendered  it  a  ftouiishing  port  "  It  is  to 
"  be  observed,"  continues  the  resident,  "  that  this  acquisition  of  a 
"  valuable  country  and  of  an  extensive  coast  was  made  from  tribes 
"  who  exercised  piracy,  and  that  whatever  share  of  violence  and 
"  ambition  may  have  been  united  in  the  measures  of  the  Bhonnugger 
"  chiefs,  their  ultimate  object  was  the  protection  of  commerce:  The 
"  good  effects  of  this  pohcy  were  extensively  felt,  and  the  coasting 
"  trade  of  the  honorable  Company's  subjects  derived  every  advantage 
"  from  this  regular  plan  for  the  security  of  commerce.  The  Riwuls 
"  of  Bhownugger  were  the  first  chieh  who  had  the  discernment  to 
"  discover  the  advantages  of  this  policy,  and  they  have  the  singular 
"  merit  of  reforming  the  predatory  habits  of  their  subjects,  of  direct- 
"  ing  their  attention  to  industrious  pursuits,  and  of  affording  security 
"  to  the  persons  and  property  of  merchants,  which  have  reclaimed 
"  an  extensive  line  of  coast  from  the  pracUce  of  piracy,  and  been 
"  productive  of  many  permanent  benefits.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
"  be  admitted,  that  in  other  instances  the  ambitious  policy  of  Wuk- 
"  hut  Singh  has  been  but  little  restrained  by  any  of  the  considerations 
"  of  honor  and  justice.  His  measures  have  been  executed  with 
"  vigour,  and  geno^y  with  judgment ;  but  they  have  been  influenced 
"  alone  by  bis  interest,  and  pursued  with  perseverance  and  spirit,  em- 
"  ploying  indifferently  force,  intrigues,  and  artifice  to  increase  his 
"  power  and  ensure  success  to  his  schemes." 

Under  these  auspices  Bhownugger  became  the  channel  of  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  Goozerat,  Soreth,  and    Marwar,  and  the 
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encouragement  which  merchants  received  induced  many  opulent 
people  to  settle  there,  while  the  neighbouring  port  of  Gogo,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  much  more  convenient  harbour,  soon  fell  into  decay.' 
As  an  example  of  the  superior  judgment  and  policy  of  the  Gobi] 
chiefs,  Colonel  Walker  mentions  the  remarkable  fact,  that  while  at 
the  port  of  Gogo,  at  that  time  und^  the  Peshwah's  government, 
shipwrecks  and  stranded  vessels  were  annually  fanned  as  a  source  d 
revenue,  everywhere  on  the  coast  subject  to  the  Gohils  they  were  pro- 
tected, and  restored  to  the  merchants. 

In  A.D.  111)3,  according  to  the  bards,  "  Wukhut  Singh  became  at 
"  feud  with  the  K&tees,  and  led  an  army  to  Cheetul,  from  which  the 
"  KStees  retreated.  He  plundered  the  fort  of  many  horses,  camds, 
"  carts,  and  other  property.  He  raised  his  standard  at  KoondnUL 
"  The  K&tees  went  to  Ahmed  KhSn,  Nowaub  of  Joonagurh,  and 
"  complained  that  the  RSwul  Wukhutsunghjee  had  seized  dieir  gri& 
"  The  Nowaub  advanced  therefore  with  an  army,  but  the  Rdwol  met 
"  him  with  for^  thousand  men.  Arriving  at  F&tun^  he  drove  away 
"  the  Nowaub  with  his  cannon,  and  took  the  village  of  Rijoola  ftom 
"  him.  The  JetwS  Rajpoot,  JeeSjee,  effected  a  reconciliarion  between 
"  the  Nowaub  and  the  Riwul,  and  they  drank  the  red  cup  together, 
"  but  the  RSwul  was  at  feud  with  the  Kltees  for  twelve  year^" 

Joonagurh  was  at  this  time,  we  may  mention,  in  the  hands  oS  the 
iaxaily  of  Kumil-ood-deen,  or  Juwin-Murd  KMn  B&bee,  the  latest 
Mohummedan  ruler  of  the  capital  of  Shah  Ahmed. 

These  events  are  commemorated  also  by  the  follovdng  ballad  : — 
"Quickly  advanced  the  Nowaub,  bringing  with  him  an  army  of 
"  Kltees ;  not  a  man  was  left  in  fort,  or  casde,  or  village.  As  he 
t  "  came  on  angrily,  Wukhutesh,  like  another  Indra,  mounted  to 
"  oppose  the  Yuwun.  The  kettle-drums  sounded,  and  the  gnu 
"  drums  too,  tliiTpeaks  of  the  mountains  re-echoed,  the  carth-sup- 
"  porting  snake  began  to  writhe,  the  ocean  to  dash  its  spray  up  to  the 
"  sky.  The  spear  in  his  hand  was  glancing  like  a  ray  of  the  snn ; 
"  against  the  Nowaub  none  but  the  son  of  Ukherfij  could  go. 
"  Countless  Rohillas,  Sindhis,  and  Puth&ns  came  on,  many  Arabs 
"  sounding  the  drum :  At&bhiee,  with  his  brothers,  advanced  to 
"  meet  them — '  You  have  come  with  a  good  object,  Bfibee !  mount 
"  '  and  come  on  to  the  fight.'  He  gave  him  a  sulSiuee  of  cannon ; 
"  erecting  batteries,  he  threw  him  into  sorrow.  Hemud  considered 
"  that  he  should  get  more  blows  than  money.  Without  sounding  the 
"  kingly  drum,  off  he  fled  in  the  middle  of  the  night.    The  Kitces,  too. 
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"  began  to  6j,  hither  and  thither,  hke  crows.  The  son  of  Mohobut 
"  Kh&n  fled ;  he  heeded  not  what  road  he  took.  After  the  Vuwun 
"  went  Ato,  following  him  by  his  track.  The  lord  of  Seehore  cried 
*'  as  he  advanced,  'Slay !  slay !  take  care  of  the  honor  of  SuUbut 
"  Khdn."  ExpeUing  firiendship  from  his  heart,  he  angrily  encamped 
"  at  P^tuna,  within  a  coss  of  the  enemy's  frontier.  'Hureel  Hiueel' 
"  exclaiming,  he  pitched  his  campL 

"  As  Dev5  and   Dytes  prepared  for  encounter,  so  stood  the  black 
"  elephants  and  long-maned  horses.     Five  kinds  of  music  sounded  ; 
"  sword,  lightning-like,  flashed  ready  for  the  fight ;  it  seemed  as  if  I 
"  the  last  day  had  arrived ;  tubes  began  to  be  discharged ;  in  double 
"  lines   the  Arab  beruks  advanced,  shouting  '  Deen  I  deen  1' '  the 
"  valiant  followers  of  Wukhut  Singh  irregularly  were  fighting.     With- 
"  in  an  hour  Mee&  cried  out  for  quarter ;  he  began  to  be  himself 
"  the  suitor.     '  I  swear  to  you  by  the  Koran  I  will  not  attack  you   i 
"  again.    I  give  you  RAjoola,  Koonduli,  and  Chectul ;  the  Almighty 
"  has  given  you  all  the  country.'     He  caused  a  grant  to  be  written,    , 
"  and  above  it  he  placed  his  seal     The  chief  of  Porbunder,  Jeewojee   '. 
"  the  Jetwfl,  tried  to  give  him  courage  ;  all  that  were  with  him  were    I 
"  dismayed  j  the  SoubahdSr  of  Soreth  was  left  without  honor.     With   | 
"  him  were  the  Koomp&wut   of  Jetpoor,  Wujsoor  the   Kltee,  of  I 
*'  Jusdun,  the  DdhA  also :  what  strength  had  they  to  contend  against 
"  the  King  of  Penimbh,  over  whose  palace  floated  the  flag  of  victory,   r 
"  The   strength   of  the  Bitbee  was  broken,   what  of  the   Kitees'  i 
"  strength  I    Bhow  Singh's  descendant  and  his  Koonwur — performers 
"  of  deeds   of  wonder— re-bumished   the  water   of  the   sword  of  I 
"  Rutunesh,  Bhdwo,  and  Ukher&j.     Songs  were  sung  throughout  the    I 
"  land.     The  princes  rained  on  all  around  a  shower  of  gold.     Wuk- 
"  hutesh,  having  obtained  the  victory,  came  joyful  home." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October,  1803,  MulhSr  Row 
GuikowJtr,  then  for  a  second  time  in  insurrection,  came  into 
collision  at  Sibur  Koondii,  near  the  frontier  of  Gohilwir,  with  a  body 
of  hoise  belonging  to  the  army  of  B&b&jee  Appajee,  who  was 
employed  at  the  time  in  his  Ktoolukgeeree  expedition  in  KSteew^. 
Mulh^  Row's  followers  were  defeated  and  his  ba^age  was  plun- 
daed  ;  he  fled  himself  to  Bhownu^er,  and  solicited  protection  from 
Wukhut  Sngh  GohiL  The  RAwul  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  contented  himself  therefore  with  peimitting 
his  embarkation  on  board  a  boat  in  which  he  purposed  to  make  his 
'  An  ancestor  of  the  Nomnb's.  ■ 

*  iXtm  mcmni  "relieioa," and  i*  annul  Uohumnwdan paity-word.         'X'^' 
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escape  to  DwSrk^  or  fihooj.  Two  English  boats  however  hove  ia 
sight  before  Mulh^  Row  had  proceeded  hi  on  his  voyage,  and  fired 
two  shots  at  his  vessel  Mulh&r  Row  therefore  again  sought  the 
shore,  and  re-landed  at  Bhownt^er,  but  the  R&wu]  continuing  to 
refuse  him  an  asylum,  he  and  his  son,  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences, abandoned  their  banner  and  drums,  their  horses  and 
elephants,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  nor  halted  until  they  had 
reached  the  sacred  hill  of  Shutroonjye  or  PaleetinS.  There  they 
remained  with  a  single  attendant  for  several  days,  and  were  almost 
starved,  when  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  db- 
covering  their  retreat,  disclosed  it  to  Bibijee.  The  Guikow^ 
general  sent  a  party  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  with  led  chargers,  to 
bring  them  iiL  The  three  fugitives,  on  the  approach  of  the  hcnse- 
men,  made  no  resistance,  having  abandoned  all  hope,  and  endured 
the  pains  of  hunger  almost  to  the  death.  They  were  supported  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  GuikowSr  camp,  where  they  met  the 
litters  which  had  been  sent  out  by  BibS,jee  to  receive  them.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  last  appearance  in 
Gooterat  of  the  talented,  ambitious,  headstrong,  and  unfortunate 
jagheerdir  of  Kuree.  With  his  son,  Khundee  Row,  he  was  trans- 
ferred, in  the  month  of  May  following,  to  the  charge  of  the  British 
government,  and  by  their  orders  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Bombay, 
where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  at  large  unul  he  ended  his  days. 
Early  in  a. a  1804,  a  British  agent  was  deputed  to  the  R&wul  of 
Bhownugger  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  an  amicable  settlement  in 
regard  to  his  Moolukgeeree  tribute  to  the  Court  of  Baroda, — a 
measure  which  the  Guikowflr  government  had  adopted  at  Colonel 
Walker's  recommendation,  and  to  which  Wukhut  Singh  also  had 
for  some  time  listened  favourably.  Influenced,  however,  prin- 
cipally by  his  ministers,  the  Riwul  for  some  time  evaded,  and  at 
length  wholly  rejected,  the  proposal.  This  conduct  compelled 
BabSjee,  who  had  waited  for  some  time  on  the  frontier  in  hopes  of 
an  accommodation,  to  enter  the  Riwul's  territories,  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  hostilities  in  consequence  ensued.  The  Guikowir 
general  advanced  to  Seehore,  and  his  PindSrecs  harassed  the  country 
around,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  villagers.  As  the  lands  of 
the  Gogo  pergunnah  were  principally  divided  between  the  British 
and  the  Riwul,  and  were  so  intermixed  that  one  share  could  hardly 
be  injured  without  the  other  being  affected,  Wukhut  Singh  seemed 
to  Colonel  Walker  to  have  formed  some  expectation  from  these 
circumstances  that  BabSjee  would  not  venture  to  molest  lum.  "  I 
"  have  found  it  necessary,"  says  the  resident,  "  to  undeceive  him  on 
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"  that  head,  and  to  apprise  him  that  he  shall  be  answerable  for  the 
"  damage  which  may  bcial  the  Company's  division  of  the  pergunnah 
"  from  his  resistance  to  the  customary  demands  of  the  Guikow^r 
"  government  I  have  not  received  an  answer  to  this  communi- 
"  cation,  and  it  may  perhaps  produce  some  good  effect,  as  I  under- 
"  stand  that  the  raja  is  displeased  with  his  present  advisers,  and  has 
"  threatened  to  dismiss  them  for  the  injudicious  course  they  have  led 
"  him  to  pursut"  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month  of  October 
that  the  Gohil  Slwul,  succumbing  rather  to  British  threats  than  to 
Mabiatta  valour,  intimated  his  consent  to  settling  with  Bib&jee  for 
three  years'  tribute  at  the  customary  rate.  The  successful  defence 
of  Seehore  against  the  Guikowfix  army  is  thus  celebrated  by  the 
bards: — 

*'  The  whole  earth  began  to  resound,  such  was  the  noise  of  the 
"  royal  drums  of  the  strong  and  renowned  Aoiba  of  Baroda.  Fight- 
"  ing  with  his  enemies  he  broke  down  theii  boundaries.  An  unshaJcen 
"  pillar  was  Mnlhir  RAee  in  Kurea  An  enmity  arose  between  the 
"  lords  of  Kuree  and  Baroda.  S^b&'s  army  set  forth  against  Kuree 
"  with  fluttering  banners,  dust  rising  in  clouds  into  the  air.  The 
"  Bab&  brought  against  Kuree  an  English  army.  An  innumerable 
"  array  of  warriors  shouted.  For  two  or  four  months  they  iired  at 
"  Kuree  with  their  guns ;  at  length  Mulhir  Row,  abandoning  Kwee, 
"  fled.  Bib&  conquered  the  impregnable  Kuree.  No  one  could 
"  light  against  him;  all  came  to  make  their  sulims,  seeing  that  he  had 
"  quickly  captured  such  a  fort  as  Kuree: 

"  The  army  advanced  to  P&tree,  which  was  held  by  Desiees,  who 
"  bowed  to  none  Fighting,  they  took  from  them  lakhs  of  treasure ; 
"  things  left  lying  on  the  road  could  be  lifted  by  none ;  such  was  the 
"  fear  of  Mbl  As  he  served  Kuree,  so  he  served  Patree ;  he  de- 
"  stioyed  many  forts  of  the  MewSsees ;  he  laid  JuttwSr  under  contri- 
"  bution,  also  Lutld.  When  the  Soubah  arrived  at  a  place,  it  was  as 
"  if  a  gang  of  plunderers  had  fallen  upon  it  Preparing  his  army,  he 
"came  to  Jhildwix  to  fight  First,  he  levied  a  contribution  upon 
"  Dbritngudrd,  the  lord  of  eighteen  hundred  villages.  Wudwftn  he 
"  fined  moat  certainly ;  he  fined,  too,  WSnkfiner ;  Limree  and  SyelS 
"  he  fined ;  he  collected  whatever  he  demanded  with  his  mouth. 
"  The  Sout»h  fined  all  Jh&l&w&r,  defeating  them ;  he  fined  the  lord 
"  of  Hoorbce ;  he  fined  M&leel  The  unbending  Jim  he  fined ; 
"  four  thousand  chiefs  were  fined  by  the  Soubah.  H&lir  he  took 
"  possession  of;  firing  cannon  balls,  he  fined  the  Joonagurh  Nowautx 
"  Fining  the  K^ees,  he  reduced  their  land  to  weakness.  The  lord 
"  (rf  Por  he  fined,  the  M&oa,  the  Jetwfl ;  he  fined  the  Choor^uma ; 


"  none  could  contend  against  him.  All  Soreth  fining,  he  advanced 
"  against  Swhore;  the  earth  began  to  shake,  so  mi^ty  an  anaj 
"  advanced.  Five  coss  distant  he  encamped  at  Ambul^  '  Ato  has 
"  conquered  much  territory.  I  must  have  money  in  proportion.' 
"  Then,  on  each  side,  the  guns  were  fired — wall-pieces  and  swivds. 
"  Bullets  flew  like  rain ;  the  Mahrattas  grew  weaiy;  streams  of  blood 
"  flowed  from  their  bodies ;  they  lost  courage;  Many  were  slain, 
"  many  had  their  heads  deft  asunder,  the  eyes  of  many  wen 
"  darkened.  Wukt&'s  warriors  plundered  the  B&bd's  anny  like  lk»u 
"  unchained ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  corpses  and  heads ;  tliey 
"  sought  to  escape  in  all  directions. 

"  This  misfortuDe  befel  B&bi  in  Sumwut,  iS6o  (a.d.  1804).  F<b' 
"  five  months  he  could  find  no  means  of  escape ;  the  Soubah  was 
"  very  much  distressed.  Ofcollectingtributehelosttherecollection; 
"  all  he  thouf^t  of  was  escaping.  In  his  tent  he  sat,  and  hid  his 
"  head.  When  he  passed  an  acquittance,  then  he  obtained  pennissoa 
"  to  retire.  To  what  Bh&wo's  grandson  proposed  he  was  forced  to 
"  agree ;  he  came  to  exact  a  fine,  but  discovered  he  had  one  to  pay, 
"  for  the  two-and-a-half  lakhs  which  he  carried  away  iiad  cost  him 
"  fiiU  five.': 

At  the  time  of  Colonel  Walker's  appearance  in  Kiteewar,  the 
R&wul  of  Bhownugger,  in  addition  to  the  ports  of  Mhowa  and  Tuliji, 
and  the  districts  already  mentioned,  had  established  his  antbcMity  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  Wikk  and  in  the  district  of  Sibur  Koondl^  and 
other  places  of  less  note.  The  disturbed  state  of  society  rendeied 
the  realization  of  his  revenue  very  precarious,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  debt,  fiiom  the  necessity  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced of  increasing  his  forces  to  support  himself  against  die 
Kitees.  His  militaiy  establishment  consisted  of  five  huntked  Arab, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  Sindhian  infantry,  with  about  five 
hundred  r^ularly  maintained  horse.  He  could  also  collect  from  die 
villages  of  the  Bhyud,  or  cadets  of  the  Gohil  clan,  three  thousand 
Rajpoot  horse ;  and  to  assist  in  predatory  expeditions,  though  in- 
capable of  military  operadons,  he  could  muster,  also,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  "weavers."  He  had  also  of  late  entertained  a  body  of 
a  hundred  horse  belonging  to  Bhiw&  Mee&,  the  Purm&r  KusMtee  of 
Dholka,  for  whose  payment  he  had  assigned  the  ancient  possession 
of  that  fomily — the  village  of  Botid,  in  the  peigunnah  of  Rilnpoor, 
which  stood  opposed  to  Jusduo,  a  principal  seat  of  the  Kfitees,  across 
the  border.  The  town  of  G<^,  as  a  port  of  the  M<^:ula,  had  been 
aubjea  to  the  govemw  of  Cambay.     It  had  assumed  the  name  of 
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Utah— a  title  nearly  synonymous  with  "  harbour,"  but  usually  imply- 
ing  the  possession  of  some  portion  of  landed  territory.  On  the 
division  of  Goozerat  between  the  Guikow&r  and  the  Pesbwah,  Gogo 
b&rah  fell  to  the  latter  authority,  while  the  Moolukgeeree  revenue  of 
the  remainder  of  Gohilwar  was  assigned  to  the  fonner.  The  whole 
was,  however,  eventually  transferred  to  the  British. 

The  Gohil  clan  possessed  in  the  whole  about  eight  hundred  villages, 
of  which  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  belonged  to  the  Rdwul  Wukhut 
Sing^.  The  chieftains  generally  resided  in  places  of  difficult  access, 
and  some  of  them  had  built  extensive  stone  fortifications,  which  were, 
however,  but  indifferently  provided  with  cannon,  as  well  as  deficient 
in  Other  means  of  defence.  Of  the  junior  branches  of  the  clan,  the 
principal  were  those  of  WuUeh,  Litee,  and  FileetSni.  The  first  of  the 
WuU^  family,  who  were  seated  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Sbeelilditya,  was  Veesobhdee,  the  second  son  of  Bhow  Singh 
Riwul,  the  founder  of  Bhownugger.  His  grandson,  Megh  RSj  or 
Mugobhiee,  now  held  thirty-two  villages.  The  chief  of  Pileet&na 
was  descended  from  Sihijee,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Sejukjee 
G<riul,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  estate  of  Gilreeddh^;  he 
possessed  forty-two  villages,  of  which,  however,  nearly  th^  half  were 
nmnhabited  Oomurjee,  of  PileetanE,  had  been  obliged  a  few  years 
before  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Guikow3r  government,  and  his 
territories  wctc  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection,  many  of 
his  villages  had  been  mortgaged,  and  the  enemies  he  bad  provoked 
had  deprived  him  of  others.  The  tranquillity  of  his  district  was  now 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  Mahratta  garrison  in  his  ancient 
capital  ot  Gfliee&dh&r.  Soor  Singh,  the  chief  of  Latee,  and  represen- 
tative of  SAiungjee,  another  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  first  Gohil 
chieftain,  retained  but  five  villages  of  his  original  estate.  The  total 
destnicti<Mi  of  this  branch  of  the  family  had,  mdeed,  been  prevented  - 
only  by  the  mairiage  o[  DSmSjee  GuikowSr  with  the  daughter  of 
UkhSjee,  the  then  diieftaiiL  By  this  connexion  the  Gohils  of  LSlee 
tccuTcd  the  support  and  protection  of  the  Baroda  government,  and 
an  exemption  foam  the  payment  of  their  Moolukgeeree  tribute,  which 
was  commuted  for  the  yearly  offering  of  a  horse  in  acknowledgment 
of  suprcmat^.  The  dowry  of  the  Gohil  lady  was,  however,  the 
district  of  Chubuira,  since  called  after  the  name  of  her  Mahratta 
bnd^room,  Dftnuragger. 

NnmeTDUs  other  Rajpoot  estates,  principally  belonging  to  scions 
of  the  Jhireja  house  of  Kutch,  were  included  in  Colonel  Walker's 
settlement  oi  Klteew&r,  in  addition  to  the  chieftainships  to  which  we 


have  alluded,  but  to  these  we  do  not  propose  to  refer,  as  we  p 

no  original  information  in  regard  to  them,  and  as  their  bSvis  iayc 

been  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  events  of  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 


-^      \  BOUCHErAjEE— THE  CHOOKwAu 

As  the  PurmSrs  of  DintS,  with  the  ArSsooree  Mother,  so  the  tribes 
of  the  Choonwil  are  indissolubly  connected  with  a  more  modem,  but 
scarcely  less  famous  Devee,  Shree  Boucher3jee.  Some  Chfiiuo 
women,  says  the  tradition,  were  travelling  from  Sulkhunpooi  to  2 
neighbouring  village,  when  the  Koolees  attacked  and  plundered  them. 
One  of  the  women,  whose  name  was  Boucheri,  snatched  a  sword 
from  a  boy  who  attended  her,  and  with  it  cut  off  both  her  breasts. 
She  immediately  perished.  Hei  sisters,  Boot  and  Bul^  also 
committed  suicide,  and  they,  as  well  as  BoucherS,  became  Devecs. 
Shiee  Boucherijee  is  worshipped  in  the  Choonwal ;  Boot  Mother,  at 
Uioej,  near  Kot ;  and  Bulil  Devee,  at  Bakulkoo,  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Seehore. 

Upon  the  spot  where  Boucheri  perished,  one  of  those  rugged. 
caim-hke  memorials,  called  "  Khimbees,"  was  erected.  This  was 
afterwards  supplanted  by  a  temple  of  the  smallest  size,  which  is  still 
in  existence.  A  second  temple,  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  first  building,  and  so  near  to  it  as  almost  to 
close  the  entrance  The  first  of  these  erections  is  attributed  to  an 
apparently  fabulous  personage,  Sulukh  Raja;  the  second,  to  a 
Mahratta  Fumuvees.  Beside  them,  but  turned  in  a  difierent 
direction,  is  a  large  temple,  possessing  a  spire  and  two  domes,  which 
was  erected  in  a.d.  17S3,  by  Manijee  Row  Guikow&r,  the  brother  of 
Futteh  Singh,  and  younger  son  of  the  great  D&m&jee.  In  front  (rf 
this  building  is  the  pit  used  for  fiie-sacrifice,  and  beyond  the  fire-]Ht 
stands  a  pyramidal  altar,  called  "  ch&chur,"  or  "  the  cross-roads," 
upon  which  animals  are  offered.  Several  houses  of  accommodadon 
for  pilgrims  surround  the  temple,  with  lines  of  pedlar-like  stallS) 
where  flie  necessaries  for  worship,  and  various  little  knick-knacks  (or 
private  use,  are  exhibited  for  sale.  In  one  comer  is  an  octagonal 
tower,  of  two  stages,  surmounted  by  an  open,  domed  pavillion, 
called  "  Deep-miia,"  or  "  the  Lamp-garland."    The  two  solid  stages 
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are  chequered  with  niches  for  lamps,  which,  on  days  of  festival,  make 
a  brilliant  display  of  light  A  battlemented  wall,  loop-holed  for 
musketry,  and  protected  by  circular  towers  at  the  four  comers, 
suiTounds  the  temples  and  their  subordinate  buildings.  The  gate- 
ways are  three  in  number.  The  principal  one  is  contained  in 
a  rectangular  tower,  of  which  the  upper  portion  forms  a  room, 
containing  the  royal  drums  and  other  mstruments  of  music.  From 
the  lenaced  roof  of  the  tower,  the  view  extends  on  all  sides  over  a 
flat,  open  country,  studded  with  villages,  each  nestling  in  its  clump 
of  trees.  Among  them  may  be  discerned  Chundoor,  Punch^sur,  and 
Wunod,  recalling  the  story  of  the  first  of  the  UnhilwAit  princes, 
W3ghel,  the  cradle  of  the  latest  scions  of  the  race,  and  KunsSgur, 
with  its  princely  remains  of  their  mid-day  splendour.  Sullthunpoor 
stands  hard  by,  and,  nearer  still,  a  hamlet  beanng  the  goddess's 
name  of  "  Bechur."  A  grove  of  bSbul  and  other  trees  of  scanty 
foliage  hedges  the  fort  itselC  Outside  the  walls  is  a  small  square 
tank,  called  the  "  Man  Surowur,"  celebrated  for  the  miraculous  cures 
which  have  been  effected  by  its  waters,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
It  are  other  larger,  but  less  celebrated,  reservoirs. 

The  &me  of  Boucheiijee  is  said  to  be  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
owing  to  Wullubh  Bhut,  a  Mewiri  Brahmin,  of  Ahmedabad,  who, 
about  the  year  a.d.  1744,  composed  many  ballad  poems  in  her 
praise,  which,  in  a  collected  form,  constitute  the  Boucherajee 
Poor^.  He  celebrates  her  under  the  style  of  Doorg^  a  goddess  to 
whom,  however,  the  name  of  Boucherijee  is  not  otherwise  attributed. 
Ho  image  is  used  in  any  of  the  numerous  temples  which  have  been, 
at  different  places  in  Goozerat,  erected  to  the  honor  of  Shree 
BouchetSjee.  The  object  of  worship  is  a  square  panel  covered  with 
pieces  of  tinsel,  and  placed  in  a  niche  which  hronts  the  rising 
sun.  At  the  Nowrattra,  and  similar  festivals,  Koolees  and  others, 
"^hen  theii  children  or  Mends  are  threatened  with  death,  present  to 
BoucherSjee,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fire-sacrihce,  vicarious  offerings 
of  animals,  usually  the  goat  oi*  the  calf  of  the  bufi^a  The  sacrifice 
is  performed  in  the  open  air,  at  the  altar  called  "  Ch&chur,"  in  front 
of  the  great  temple.  At  other  times  sacrifice  of  liquor  and  flesh  is 
offered  to  Boucherijee  pubhcly  by  Rajpoots,  Koolees,  and  Others, 
and  secretly,  at  night-time,  by  Brahmins  and  Wineeds,  who  practise 
a  species  of  Shuktee-woi^ip,  and  call  themselves  of  the  sect  of 
ihe  M&tl.  These  offerings  are  consumed  by  the  worshippers  after 
presentatioa  Brahmins  and  WSnee^  also  offer  live  codes  to  the 
iiitX,  placing  them  in  the  niche  where  she  is  worshipped  These 
Accumulate,  and  are  usually  very  numerous  about  the  temple.    A 


story  is  told  of  one  of  these  cocks,  which,  having  been  cooked  and 
eaten  by  an  audacious  Mohummedan,  burst  through  his  belly,  and 
came  forth  alive : — 

"  He  eat  >  cock, 
"  Id  oil  having  cooked  it ; 
"  From  the  Mlech's  \toij, 
"  Vou  called  it,  Bechurf  1 " 

Whence  the  people  of  Gooierat  say  to  a  person  who  keeps  back 
from  another  what  is  due  to  him,  "  Take  care,  lest  it  prove  a 
"  Boucherdjee's  cock  to  you,"  l^me,  blind,  and  other  impcAent 
persons,  persons  desiring  a  son,  or  other  blessing,  make  vows  to 
BoucherSjee;  they  approach  her  temple,  and  there  remain  seated 
beside  the  Man  Surowur,  abstaining  from  all  food,  until  they  faiic7 
that  they  have  heard  the  Mit£  promising  to  them  the  accomplLhment 
of  their  desires,  when  they  arise  and  return  home.  Those  who  axe 
indebted  to  Boucherijee  for  the  gift  of  a  son,  gratefully  call  him 
after  her  name,  "  Bechur."  Vows  to  BoucherSjee  are  made  even  t^ 
persons  professing  the  Jain  religion. 

The  officiating  priests  of  this  goddess  are  Brahmins,  but  the 
musicians  and  some  of  the  other  servants  are  Mohummedans. 
The  owners  of  the  temple's  revenues  are  persons  called  Kumilee&s, 
said  to  be  about  one  hundred  in  number,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  and  who  assert  themselves  to  have  been  created  by  the  goddess. 
Though  they  worship  Boucherijee,  and  bear  about  her  trident,  they 
nevertheless  profess  the  Mohummedan  religion,  a  fact  which  they 
account  for  by  pretending  to  have  been  forcibly  converted  by  Allah- 
ood^leen.  Only  the  less  valuable  offerings,  however,  are  the  property 
of  the  Kum&leeds;  those  which  are  more  costly  being  reserved 
under  the  care  of  the  GuikowSr's  officers,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
temple.  The  right  of  the  Kum&leeisto  even  the  share  which  they 
enjoy  is,  moreover,  disputed  by  the  Rajpoot  landholders  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kilree.  A  few  years  ago,  these,  to  the 
number  of  about  forty,  simultaneously  entered  the  precincts  of 
BoucherSjee  by  the  three  doors,  and  put  to  death  as  many  of  the 
KumSleels  as  they  could  find.  Their  victims,  about  ten  in  number, 
were  buried  outside  the  gate  of  Boucher&jee,  the  murderers  having 
for  the  time  effected  their  escape.  A  class  still  more  degraded  than 
the  KumAleefls  is  also  to  be  found  tn  the  service  <tf  Shree 
Boucherijee — the  Piweeis,  who  are  eunuchs,  and  who,  if  universal 
belief  be  true,  prostitute  themselves  to  urmatural  practices.  They 
wear  the  dress  of  females,  with  the  male  turban.     They  are  about 
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four  hundred  in  number,  of  whom  the  half  reside  at  Teekur,  neai 
Hulwud,  while  others  rove  about  the  country  extorting  alms,  by  the 
usual  means  of  intimidation  and  annoyance  employed  by  other 
classes  of  wandering  ascetics,  both  Hindoo  and  Mohummedan. 
Some  of  the  PiweeSs,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  have  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth. 

A  few  miles  from  the  temple   of  Boucherijee  is  the  town  of 
Detioj — "  the  Heart  of  the  Choonwil."    The   Devee  has  another 
temple  there,  which  some  consider  to  be  her  ortginat  shrine.     She  is         , 
the  &mily  goddess  of  the  Kolee  chiefs,  called  Thakurras,*^f  that'''**'** 
neighbourhood,  and,  until  lately,  a  festival  was  held  annually  at  -^a- 
Detroj,  on  the  day  before  the   Nowr&ttra,  when    the  assembled 
TMkurr^  sacrificed  thirteen  bufTalo  calves  upon  her  altar.     The 
wild  chieftains  used,  however,  on  these  occasions  to  inflame  them- 
selves with  drink,  and  quarrels,  frequently  terminating  in  bloodshed, 
invariably  ensued.     The  fair  of  the  M^tft,  at  Detroj,  has  therefore  of 
late  years  been  suppressed,  but  the  ThSkurr^  still,  on  the  appointed 
day,  repair  separately  to  the  borders  of  Detroj,  and  sacriSce,  each  of 
them,  a  buffalo  calf  in  Bouchedljee's  honour.  I 

The  head  of  a  branch  of  ^e  royal  Solunkhee  house  became 
connected,  say  the  bards  of  the  ChoonwSl,  with  a  Kooleen  of  Detroj, 
but  at  what  time  this  took  place  is  not  known.  His  descendants 
intermingled  with  the  Koolees,  and  one  of  them,  K^jee,  surnamed 
the  R&t,'  or  barber,  held  forty-four  villages,  from  whence  was  derived 
the  name  of  "  ChoonwiL" ' 

'  A  cormption,  probably,  of  the  word  "  Ranut,"  meaniog  a  war-like  chief. 

*  CkafimAlta-ffiiii,  meaoiag  fbrty-four  villages.  These  iGjpoot  chiefs,  heading 
Iriba  of  Bboriginal  descent,  sflbrd  an  exact  parallel  to  the  foreign  leaden  M 
Hiehland  cUiu  in  Scotland.  "  It  is  a  drcnmstaace  woithjr  of  notice,  that  when 
"  the  giteat  funilies  at  the  head  of  the  Highland  tiibcs  have  been  traced  far  back,  I 

"  ther  have  generally  been  found  to  be  of  Teutonic  nee.  The  chiefs  of  the 
"  Maodooaldi,  Macleods,  and  Mackintoshes  were  of  Norwegian  blood.  Those 
"  of  the  Fiasen,  Gordons,  Campbells,  Cumins,  aod  tdkdj  otheis,  were  Norman.  ' 

**  It  leemi  as  if  the  Celtic  people — energetic,  brave,  and  enduring  as  thejr  were, 
"  as  followers — rcqoiied,  hke  some  oriental  races,  the  leadenhip  of  captain* 
"  iisBing  from  races  better  fitted  for  oiganiung  and  conunonding.  Id  some 
"  iiistaiice:^  Uie  foreign  family  adopted  a  purely  Celtic  patronymic,  from  the 
"  name  of  the  sept  of  which  they  were  the  leadera.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the 
"  GoidoDS  and  Frasers,  the  sept,  probably  absorbing  various  small  tribes,  and 
"  admitting  to  its  bosom  many  stray  members,  owning  strange  varieties  of  uncouth 
*■  Celtk  doiominatioas,  took  the  name  of  the  leader ;  hence  we  find  the  purest 
"  Ene  spoken  by  people  aijaying  the  Nonnan  names  of  a  Gordon  or  a  Cumin. 
"  Bat,  whether  the  diief  adopud  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  tribe  that  at  the 
**  chief,  the  unvielding  influence  of  old  national  customs  and  peculiarities  prevailed 
"  OTCi  the  higher  dflliiaCiMi  U  the  leaden,  and  their  familiei  gradually  adapted 
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Once  on  a  time,  it  is  said,  a.  bard  froni  JSmnugger,  named  JUr 
Guduwee,  came  to  Detroj,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares, 
and  put  up  at  KSnjee  RSt's  house,  where  he  was  very  well  recdved, 
and  presented  with  a  horse.  The  ChSnin  going  home  praised  K2n- 
jee  RSt  very  much  in  the  jam's  presence,  mentioning  that  it  wsi 
because  he  was  the  JSm's  family  bard  that  he  had  been  so  well  te- 
ceived.  The  Jim  upon  this  sent  a  diess  of  honor  to  Kitnjee  Rat 
The  Putel  of  Detroj,  whose  name  was  Gopee,  was  all-power^l  in  the 
town  at  this  time.  He  was  envious  of  the  honor  paid  to  Onjee  Rii, 
and  sent  him  orders  to  quit  the  town.  KSnjee  retired  accordingly 
firom  Detroj,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  jingurd-pura,  four  miles 
off  When  the  day  devoted  to  the  obsequies  of  deceased  progeoiton 
came  round,  KSnjee  RSt  sent  a  torch-bearer  into  Detroj  to  ask  fa 
niilk,  as  he  was  preparing  for  the  performance  of  his  father's  anniver- 
sary ceremonies.  The  torch-bearer  procured  milk  from  house  to 
house,  and  at  last  went  to  Gopee  putel's,  and  told  him  that  he  too 
must  give  milk.  The  putel  flew  into  a  passion,  and  caused  his  so- 
vants  to  break  the  vessel  in  which  the  torch-bearer  earned  the  milk 
he  had  collected.  KSnjee  BSt's  servant,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  master,  weeping  for  the  failure  of  his  mission.  The  Rit 
was  very  much  hurt  at  the  putel's  conduct,  but  thought  it  better  to 
dissemble  for  the  present.  At  this  time  a  ChSrun  came  to  Kinjec's 
lodging,  and  when  he  had  sung  a  song,  he  begged  the  RSt  for  a  ^ 
scarf  This  K&njee  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give:  he  soirowfnUy 
repeated  a  verse — 

In  reeompeiue  of  w)i>t  un  wu  I  bom. 

The  ton  of  H  ereat  father  ? 

A  mendiainl  asks  me  for  silk ; 

At  borne  I  have  not  even  cotton. 

"  themselves  in  speech  and  melhod  of  life  to  the  people  over  whom  Ibey  held 
"  swajr.  The  same  phenomenon  was  exhibited  In  Ireland,  where  the  '  d^cnefile 
"  English,'  who,  living  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  native  Cehk 
"  Irish,  had  adopted  the  customs  and  costome  of  (hose  Ibcy  were  expected  lo 
"  dviliie,  elicited  the  ceaseless  deruncialions  of  the  English  government,  and  tlw 
"  penal  wrath  of  Parliament." — yidt'Banaa'3  Life  of  Sithod,  Lord  LovU. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Rajpoot- Koolee  Thaknnis  of  Goozerst  ^— 7Jf 
Sn/iriiAta,  of  Kookwftv,  Bhonkorfl,  Chimedlr,  and  DekhawSri,  in  the  ChoOOwU  ; 
tit  MtikwtnSi,  oT  Kutoson,  Junjoowtrt,  and  PunSr  ;  Ike  Xitken,  of  GhinKe  and 
WtghpoOT,  on  the  banks  of  the  SSbhennutee  ;  tht  Ddiita,  of  Ghortsar,  m  Ibe 
Churotur  ;  Ikt  C/nkdtu,  of  UmleeSrJt,  in  the  Myhee  KSnta  ;  and  tkt  tVfgietai,  o( 
Kftkurej.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  bmilies,  their  first  connectioa  witli  Ihe 
Koolees  separated  them  at  once  from  the  Rajpoot  clans  to  which  thef  bdoi^ 
and  reduced  them  of  necessity  ever  after  to  the  adoption  of  the  manneia  and 
customs  of  the  Koolees,  tbouch,  in  most  cases,  modified  so  as  to  approach  mote 
MSTlf  lo  those  of  the  pore  Hmdoo  tribes. 
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K^jee  resolved  within  himself  that  he  would  go  and  sacrifice  his 
Ufe  before  the  MdtS  at  Detroj.  Meanwhile  he  lay  down  to  rest  In 
the  night  the  MSt4  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said,  "  Be  not 
"  afraid  Come  to  Detroj  the  day  before  the  Nowrattra,  A  buffalo 
"  calf  will  meet  you  outside  the  village :  this  you  must  sacrifice  to 
"  me,  and  then  you  may  plunder  the  putel's  house  victoriously.  As 
"  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  dream,  I  give  you  a  silk  scarf,  which 
"  you  may  present  to  the  mendicant"  Having  thus  spoken,  the 
MSt&  became  invisible.  Kanjee  awoke,  and  found  a  silk  scarf  lying 
beside  him.  In  the  morning  he  gave  it  to  the  Charun,  When  the 
day  before  the  Nowrattra  arrived,  he  assembled  his  friends,  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  well  mounted  and  anned,  and  with  them  advanced 
to  Detroj.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  found  a  very  fine  buffalo  calf 
belonging  to  the  putel.  He  killed  it  before  the  MltS,  and  sprinkled 
her  with  its  blood.  At  this  time  the  padishah  had  a  garrison  in  a  fort 
outside  the  gate  of  Detroj.  Kinjee  RSt  posted  a  hundred  horsemen 
to  observe  the  gairison,  and  taking  the  remaining  hundred  with  him, 
went  to  the  putel's  house,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  him  obeisance. 
This  Gopee  putel  refused  to  do,  whereupon  K&njee  slew  him,  with 
six  of  his  sons.  The  seventh  son  he  saved  alive,  and  Kileedls,  the 
present  Putel  of  Detroj,  is  that  son's  descendant 

A  complaint  was  made  at  Delhi  that  the  putel  had  been  put  to 
death,  and  the  padishah  sent  Azim  KhSn  to  reduce  Klnjee  to  sub- 
mission. There  was  at  that  time  a  very  extensive  forest  about  De- 
troj, called  the  "  Jinguro  Forest,"  of  which  the  following  story  is 
related  -.--When  Dhara  Shah  fled  before  his  brother,  he  came  to 
Detroj,  and  Kilnjee  KSt  offered  to  protect  him  there.  Dhdri  asked 
where  the  fort  was  in  which  he  was  to  be  sheltered.  To  which  Kin- 
jee  replied  that  the  forest  was  stronger  than  any  fort,  DhM 
answered,  "  The  padishah's  camels  would  eat  this  forest,  and  the  tim- 
*'  ber  of  it  would  make  stakes  for  fastening  his  horses.  However,  it 
"  IS  well  in  you  that  you  have  so  much  courage."  Thus  speaking, 
DhSra  Shah  pursued  his  journey  to  Sindh.  Now  Azim  KhSn,  when 
he  arrived,  lost  no  time  in  clearing  the  forest,  upon  which  Kdnjee 
fled  to  Kutosun,  where  a  connection  of  his,  named  Jeswunt  Singh,  was 
living.  They  jointly  opposed  Azim  Khan,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to 
fly  to  Junjoo^^rS,  where  they  were  received  by  Jehojee  MukwSnI. 
The  whole  of  the  allies  were,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  fly  to 
Tfaunfl,  in  the  Klkurej  country,  where  a  Koolee  ThSkor,  named 
Koompojee,  then  ruled.  Koompojee  joined  them,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  the  hill  called  "  Kurj^"  where  they  held  out 
for  twelve  years,  Uving  the  life  of  outlaws,  until  at  length  a  w&nee&  of 
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Chundoor,  named  Kunim  Shee,  who  was  employed  by  Azim  Khlnis 
his  revenue  minister,  effected  s  reconciliation  between  tbem  ind  Ac 

?Ldi5ha.h,  and  procured  the  restoration  of  their  pergimDahs.  The 
haicurris  bound  themselves  therefore  to  Kunim  Shee,  that  none 
of  their  race  should  gallop  a  hoise  near  Chundoor,  nor  injure  KSf  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Tlie  Shah't  court  listened  to  the  comptaint  mboat  Gopee. 
Theys>id.  "  WiU  no  <»ie  seize  Kin  ? 
"  Let  us  send  ■.  stout  Umeet  to  Gooient 
"  To  crush  this  JSnguro  Klnuro." 

With  honor  Azim  Kliin  wu  sent 

To  set  crooked  thii^  straight. 

Kfin  and  Jeswuiit.  nghting,  he  drove  out ; 

With  them  fled  Raja  Jcsheeo. 

Kumo'  was  mode  Deewtn  b^  Azim. 
Several  rajas  submitted  to  him. 
From  fear  of  Azim,  Thurrd's  lord  fled  ; 
The  rajas,  all  of  them,  lied  to  Kurjureci. 

At  Kuijl  the;  held  out— praised  be  their  ralour  I 
Wh]r  should  I  malte  tlie  stoiy  lone  I 
I^wunt,  Kin,  Koomprij,  and  Jesbeco, 
The  Rithwee'  protected  like  a  hedge. 

From  this  time  Onjee  Kit  held  Detroj  without  intemiption,  ml 
attained  to  great  power  and  fame.  It  is  even  said  that  the  pacdshah 
conferred  upon  him  royal  insignia,  a  drum,  beaiers  of  silver  rods,  and 
a  slate  umbrella. 

Kinjee  was  succeeded  by  Klmsunghjee,  Udebhfinjee,  and  NS- 
ronjee.  The  plinth  of  the  funeral  temple  of  this  latter  chief  stiU 
exists  at  Bhunkoti,  in  the  Choonwil,  and  an  inscription  thereon 
states,  that  "  Rlt  Shree  Naronjee's  chutree"  was  erected  by  his 
brother,  Shree  Hureesunghjee,  and  his  Koonwur,  Shiee  Kiofijct^ 
in  A.D.  1730. 

K&nS.jee,  the  younger,  appears  to  have  emulated  the  fame  of  bii 
predecessor  of  the  same  name  : — 

O  !  KSnijee,  Kini'i  quiver. 
Thou  didst  bind  on  thee  in  thine  jrouth. 
Another  could  not  support  its  weight. 
O  ]  Dev-dcscendcd  ducf  of  Detroj  1 

>  Kunimdjcc  of  Chundoor.  *  A  title  of  Korumthee't. 
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Like  KAajte  Kit,  he  was  at  war  with  the  Mohummedans. 


"  A  KinuTO  JSn^iro  b 

He  tux  will-pieces  and  warriors,  his  kettle-dmms  resonnd  ; 
Bkck  elephuits  he  keeps  with  him,  do«s  Nundo's  son ; 
His  subjects  cry,  "  Whil  great  matter  is  it  to  sky  footmen  i 
"  He  slew  a  nowaub  with  bis  banner  and  flag." 

He  IS  a  striker  of  many  blows,  he  is  of  great  strength, 
Tliree  kinds  of  army  he  leads  to  cnish  bu  enemies, 
He  makes  nr-music  sonnd,  he  destroys  difficult  forts. 
He  adorns  his  Other's  seat,  does  the  grandson  of  Udeldifilli 


.    ..  reUenw  the.  poreity  of  poets  j 

He  thunden  in  tb«  dir. 


"  KSno  padishah  destroys  the  troopers  of  the  Shah." 

Another  verse  thus  celebrates  his  generositj — a  virtue  as  necessary 
to  the  bardic  hero  as  valour  itself  ;— 


He: 

Vod 

He 

You  thunder  npon 

He  mins  money  and  grain,. 

Von  rain  horses  ; 

Dctroj  Rin !  giver  of  giftak 

I  behold  yoa  incrcBsing  like  the  moon  ^ 

0  KtlnS,  SOD  of  Nundo, 

1  pronounce  you  to  be  equal  to  India  ! 

K^nfljee  appears  to  have  held  only  a  fourth  share  of  the  Choonwdi; ;' 
which  had  been  already  divided — at  what  time  is  unkaown — into  th&  J 
estates  .of  Kookw4v,  Bhunkorit,  ChuneeSr,  and  Dekhaw4r4.  He  \ 
divided  his  own  share  amon^  his  sons  during  1ms  life-time  Nuthoo-  \ 
bh&ee,  the  eldest,  received  the  villages  of  Rlmpoorfi,  Klnpoorft,  and  I 
Kimj ;  Dddo,  tjie  second  son,  had  Dusliooo  and  NSmnpooi ;  Bhoo- 
put  Singh,  the  youngest,  Koeenteeoo  and  Ghuteshinoo.  Kin3jee  / 
retained  the  rest  of  the  estate  for  himself,  consisting  of  die  villages  / 
of  Bbunkori,  Kintrodee,  Chooneeaooirpuioo,  D&ngurwoo,  BaisM- 
shun,  Endurd,  and  Kudw&hun. 

On  the  death  of  Klnaiee,  Bhooput  Singh,  who  was  then  twelve 
jrears  ohl  was  driven  (xom  the  estate  by.  his  elder  brothei:^  and  retited 
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to  the  house  of  the  Thikuiri  of  Chunee&r,  who  was  his  distant  kins- 
man.  He  had  a  favoiite  goat,  which  on  one  occasion  fought  with  a 
goat  belonging  to  the  Thlkuir^  of  Chunee^,  and,  being  beaten,  lan 
away.  Bhooput  Singh  was  much  enraged  with  his  goat,  and  said  to 
it,  "  Shame  on  you,  that  you  have  taken  away  my  character."  He 
cut  off  the  goat's  head.  The  Chuneeir  chief  was  afraid  that  Bhoo- 
put Singh  might  some  day  be  angiy  in  a  similar  way  with  his  children, 
and  might  do  them  injury.  He  therefore  determined  upon  sending 
him  away.  Bhooput  Singh  retired  to  Koeenteeoo,  one  of  the  villages 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  and  took  up  his  rt 
sidence  there.  Now  Koompojee  Mukw&ni  of  Pun&r  was  advised 
by  his  minister,  Futhoo,  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Bhooput 
Smgh.  Koompojee,  who  was  a  chief  very  famous  throughout  the 
country,  asked  how  such  a  thing  could  be  thought  of  while  Bhooput 
Singh  had  no  lands.  The  minister  replied,  that  if  Koompojee  were 
to  assist  him,  Bhooput  Singh  would  soon  recover  his  estate.  So  the 
lady  was  married  to  the  young  Thakurrd,  and  his  father-in-kw,  Room- 
pojee,  collecting  two  thousand  Koolees,  put  to  death  his  brother, 
Dido,  and  Dido's  son,  Bunesung,  at  Duslinoo,  upon  which  Nuthoo- 
bh^ee,  the  other  brother,  fled  away  for  fear,  and  took  shelter  first  al 
Kutosun  and  then  at  Ghantee.  Bhooput  Singh  upon  this  seized  his 
father's  and  brothers'  estates,  and  seated  himself  at  Bhunkorl 

An  Uteet  of  the  Gos^ee  monastery  at  BhunkorS  used  to  come  and 
go  to  the  apartments  of  the  mother  of  Bhooput  Singh,  The  Wi- 
nced ministers  took  advantage  of  this  to  tell  tales  to  Bhooput  Singh, 
and  say  that,  from  the  Wineei's  coming  to  the  durb^,  the  Thakw's 
name  was  spoken  ill  of.  Bhooput  Singh  was  enraged  at  the 
thought,  and  slew  his  mother  with  his  sword.  The  Uteet  thereupon 
fled,  and  never  returned,  but  his  disciple  took  possession  of  the 
monastery. 

At  this  time  the  "  Meleekurs,"  or  forayers,  of  Koompojee  Muk- 
w&n&  of  Punlr  ranged  the  whole  country  from  WudwAn  and  IJinree 
on  one  side,  to  Ahmedabad  on  the  other.  The  Raja  of  S&nund  ga>'e 
Koompojee  a  horse  every  year  at  the  Deewilee,  ^id  arranged  thai 
his  territories  should  be  exempted  from  forays.  Koompojee  letied 
black-mail  on  many  other  villages  also.  Now  JethA  PuteC  of  Mindul, 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  used  to  precede  the  Fesh- 
wah's  army  when  it  came  into  the  country  to  levy  tribute  from  the 
6hoomee&  chiefs.  At  one  time  two  lakhs  of  rupees  of  tribute  were 
due  to  the  Peshwah  by  the  Eij  of  Hulwud.  Jethi  Putel  went  thert 
to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  these  arrears.  At  that  time  the  Blee 
was  managing  the  estate  in  the  minority  of  the  Koonwnr.    She  toU 
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Jeth^  Putel  that  she  had  not  (he  means  of  paying  the  arrears  at  that 
time,  her  country  having  been  but  lately  wasted  by  the  chief  of  Wud- 
wSn,  who  allowed  her  not  a  moment's  respite.  Jethfl  Putel  threatened 
that  if  his  demand  were  not  complied  with  he  would  enforce  it  by 
firing  the  town.  So  saying  he  went  away.  Now  Koompojee  was  the 
adopted  brother  of  the  BSee,  and  she  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that 
she  should  never  be  at  rest  until  Jeth9  Putel  was  dead.  Jethi  came 
about  the  same  time  to  a  Pun&r  village,  called  ChureeSloo,  to  fasten 
a  garland  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwah.  Koompojee  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  quarrel  with  him,  and  slew  him  with  his  sword — a  deed 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  Bhoomee^. 

After  this  Koompojee  made  a  foray  upon  Od-Kumod,  near  Ah- 
medabad,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  in  chain  armor.  He 
drove  off  the  cattle.  There  was,  however,  in  the  village  a  post  of 
aiity  Maliratta  horse.  These  horsemen  came  upon  the  "  wSr,"  biit 
Koompojee  engaged  them,  and  repulsed  them  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
of  their  number,  he  himself  losing  only  four  of  his  followers.  There 
was,  however,  another  post  at  Sirkhej,  and  a  WSneeit  minister,  with 
only  six  horsemen  and  a  pair  of  kettle-drums,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  Koolees,  during  one  of  their  halts.  The  Meleekurs,  when  they 
heard  the  drums,  supposed  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  an  officer  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  so  took  to  flight  Koompojee  Thi- 
kun^  as  he  galloped  off,  was  struck  through  from  behind  with  a 
spear,  and  fell  dead  The  Mahrattas  carried  off  the  corpse,  and 
refused  to  give  it  up  until  ShamtSjee,  Koompojee's  son,  promised  that 
he  would  never  make  a  foray  upon  their  village  again.  Having  ob- 
tained the  body,  Shimt&jee  committed  it  to  the  &unes  at  Punir,  and 
erected  a  pSleeyo  at  Od-Kumod. 

To  return  to  Bhooput  Singh.  Mulh5r  Row  GuikowSr  sent  from 
Kuree  to  claim  the  villages  of  Kintrodee,  Koeenteeoo,  and  Ghute- 
sh^OQ  as  GuikowSr  property,  but  Bhooput  Singh  refused  to  surrender 
them,  and  the  dispute  lasted  for  a  number  of  years.  At  one  time 
several  cart  loads  of  silk  goods,  the  property  of  a  Puttun  merchant, 
passing  along  under  the  protection  of  the  ChuneeJr  Thflkurrfi's  people, 
were  seized  by  Bhooput  Singh  between  Dusl^oo  and  Bhunkord. 
Bhooput  Singh  allowed  the  merchant  to  ransom  his  property  for  four- 
teen thousand  rupees.  This  conduct  produced  a  great  feud  between 
him  and  ChuneeSr,  in  the  course  of  which  many  men  on  both  sides 
were  slain,  and  Bhooput  Singh  himself  was,  on  one  occasion,  wounded 
nith  a  matchlock  balL  Hunmunt  Row,  the  brother  of  MuthSr  Row, 
advanced  towards  Bhunkori  at  tbb  time  with  a  MahratU  force  from 
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Kurcc,  and  sent  to  Bhooput  Singh  to  say,  that  as  the  ThSkuni  was 
about  to  throw  water  on  his  head,'  he  had  come  to  bind  a  turban 
for  him.  Bhooput  Singh  replied  that  he  did  not  want  the  turban, 
and  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Mahrattas  to  enter  his  town. 
Hunmunt  Row,  therefore,  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  sent  to  Kuree  to  say  that  Bhooput  Singh  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  stratagem.  Upon  this,  Mulh&r  Row  forwarded  Bhooput 
Singh  a  safe  conduct,  and  invited  him  to  Kuree.  On  his  arrival  he 
repeated  his  demand  for  the  three  villages,  which  was  again  rejected 
b^  Bhooput  Singh.  It  was  near  harvest  time,  and  the  grain  was 
ripening  in  the  fields,  Bhooput  Singh  laid  them  all  waste,  and,  leav- 
ing his  village,  placed  his  wife  and  children  at  Veerumgim,  and 
"  went  out."  He  had  three  hundred  horse  of  his  own,  and  his  allies 
swelled  his  force  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  He  plundered  the 
Guikowir's  villages. 

Bhooput  Singh  used  the  royal  drums  and  umbrella  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  padishah  to  Im  ancestor,  K&njee  R&t  While  he  was 
"  out,"  MulhSr  Row  began  to  destroy  his  house  with  his  cannon.  A 
Ch3run  sneeringty  said,  "  What  wonder  is  there  that  Bhooput  Singh 
"  should  fight ;  but  now  the  very  bricks  of  his  house  are  turned  war- 
"  riors  ! "  Mulhir  Row  was  ashamed  of  his  proceeding  when  he 
heard  this,  and  retired.  Bhooput  Singh  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  Mahrattas  ; — 

"  Kurw  tnd  Bhankorl  fought, 
"  SMlan  uid  the  JSm  honl  it, 
•'  Bhooput  w«nt  to  the  battle 
"  A*  Rfim  against  Riwun. 

<*  Descendant  of  KtntI    the  enemiet' 

"  Flesh.de vourer, 

"  Your  iword 

<'  Has  become  a  terrible  J>£kin. 

"  Women  of  the  Mahnttu, 

'•  How  can  ye  wear  onuuoents? 

"  Over  your  heads  hangs  a  treat  terror, 

"  For  ready  to  engage  itands  Bhooputo. 

■*  Mulh&r  Row  did  not  perceive  the  make's  hoiue, 

"  Unwittingly  he  set  his  fool  thereon  : 

"  The  mighty  serpent  awolte, 

"  Bhoopnto,  the  invincible  wuiior. 

'  That  it,  to  bathe  for  the  Grit  time  lAer  recovering  from  his  iroamL 
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"  Kuree  he  nill  dig  up  by  the  rooU, 
"  He  will  force  them  to  sue  for  peace ; 
"  Bhooputo  will  enjoy  the  land, 
"  He  will  strike  Row  Molhir. 

"  Senselessly  many  swagjered, 
"  MahriUu  and  Toorkoras,' 
"  On  all  four  sides  your  servants — 
"  Vou  made  them,  Ol  Bhooputo." 

When  a  son  was  bom  to  MulhSr  Row,  at  Kuree,  a  servant  of  his 
went  into  the  market  to  purchase  ginger  for  the  use  of  the  Ranee, 
that  root  being  much  used  by  Hindoo  women  as  a  tonic  after  child- 
birth. The  servant  kept  on  saying,  "  We  must  have  the  very  best 
"  ginger  in  your  shop."  The  grocer  said,  "  Bhooput  Singh's  mother 
"  has  eaten  all  the  best  ginger,  there's  none  left  now  but  what's  dry." 
The  darasel  went  home,  and  mentioned  what  the  grocer  had  said  to 
Mtithir  Row.  He  was  enraged,  and  plundered  the  grocer's  house. 
When  Bhooput  Singh  heard  this,  he  made  up  to  the  grocer  his  loss. 
In  this  way,  Mulhir  Row  and  Bhooput  Singh  were  opposed  for  many 
years.  At  length,  when  Mulhir  Row  went  to  war  with  the  English 
and  the  Baroda  state,  he  called  in  Bhooput  Singh  from  Junjoow^\ 
to  his  aid  ;  and  when  Mulh^  Row  was  made  prisoner,  it  was  to  Bhoo- 
put ^gh's  care  that  he  confided  his  family. 

The  ibUowing  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  chief: — 

The  Kitee  oi  DlUoduIpoor,  named  Godud,  was  attacked  by  the 
Nowaub  of  Joonagurh.  He  sought  aid  from  the  RAj  of  Hulwud,  but 
that  chief  was  a&aid  of  the  nowaub,  and  refused  to  assist  him.  Go- 
dud KStee  then  sent  for  Bhooput  Singh,  who  went  to  Dhindulpoor, 
and  defended  it  successfully. 

The  chief  of  Hulwud  had  encroached  upon  the  lands  of  thegrassia 
of  Methin,  who  is  the  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  his  family.  Upon 
this  the  Methan  JhSU  gave  his  daughter  to  Bhooput  Singh,  as  other 
chiefs  had  given  daughters,  on  like  occasions,  to  Mohummedans;  and 
the  Rlj  of  Hulwud,  from  fear  of  Bhooput  Singh,  withdrew  imme- 
diately from  the  lands  which  he  had  seized. 

Bhooput  Singh  used  to  give  feasts  to  Brahmins  on  the  twelfth  days 
of  both  divisions  of  the  month.  He  maintained  also  a  charitable 
establishment  in  his  village  for  the  poor,  and  forbore  from  plundering 
the  poor,  though  he  made  war  upon  rajas.     He  died  in  a.d.  1814. 

Id  the  neighbouHiood  of  the  Sotunkhee-Koolees  of  the  Choonw3l 

■  A  name  ^f  contempt  for  Toorkt  or  M(Aiur~'^-~' 
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are  the  MukwSni-Kooleea,  who  possess  the  estates  of  Junjoow^, 
Kutosun,  and  Punir.  Kesur,  the  Mukwdno,'  had,  in  addition  to  his 
son  Hurp&l,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jhila  clan,  two  other  sons,  Wujepal  and 
Shimt&jee.  Wujepfll  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle 
against  the  Mohummedans,  and  became  a  Molesulim.  His  descen- 
dants are  the  Mohummedan  chiefs  of  MindoowS  in  the  Myhee  Klntll, 
who  bore  the  family  title  of  L^  Meei,  and  have  been  aJluded  to  in 
the  story  of  Row  Veemm  Dev  of  Eedur.'  ShSmtajee  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  town  of  S&nthul,  at  which  his  descendant,  Klnojee, 
resided  in  the  days  of  Mahmood  Begurra.  KSnojee  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Bheel  chieftain,  and  thus  lost  caste  ;  he  served,  however, 
with  distinction  under  the  sultan,  and  Mahmood  therefore  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Kutosun,  which  consisted  of  eighty-four  town- 
.  ships.  Thirteenth  in  descent  from  Klnojee  was  NSronjee,  Thikorof 
I  Kutosun,  from  whose  time  the  fortunes  of  the  family  may  be  very 
I  minutely  traced,  exhibiting,  perhaps,  the  best  eicamplc  which  Goo- 
I  zerat  can  furnish  of  the  effects  of  die  Hindoo  custom  of  subdividing 
1  landed  property.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  upon  this 
/  task,  as  the  subject,  though  interesting  to  the  student  of  land-tenures, 
is  unattractive  to  the  general  reader.  The  exploiu  of  the  Kutosun 
Mukw&nis  do  not  furnish  so  good  a  held  for  bardic  tale  as  those  of 
their  neighbours  of  BhunkorS,  but  the  names  of  Ujbojee  and  Ugro- 
jee,  grandsons  of  Nlronjee,  aie  not  without  fame  in  their  way,  and  are 
celebrated  in  a  ballad,  from  which  we  select,  in  conclusion,  a  few 
passages.  The  following  is  a  picture  of  Ujbojee'a  court  at  Kutosun  :— 
"Drums  sounded  in  the  durb&r;  water  was  sprinkled  on  the 
"  ground  ;  many  chiefs  came  thither  to  seek  sanctuary,  standing  with 
"  their  palms  joined,  they  made  their  petitions.  Before  the  descendant 
"  of  Kftnojee,  as  before  Indra^  sounded  the  thirty-six  kinds  of  music ; 
"  before  him  learned  men  read  the  Veds ;  sugar  was  supplied  to  the 
"  guests,  goats  flesh,  and  flesh  of  hog ;  opium  and  saSron  were  daily 
"  distributed ;  dancers  performed  before  Ujbo ;  always  in  '  color  and 
'"music"  he  sported;  a  pair  of  bugles  sounded  before  him;  the 
"  singers,  swinging,  elephant-like,  from  side  to  side,  sang  songs ;  in 
"  spending  money,  the  chief  was  as  free  as  Bulee  Raja ;  at  his  cook- 
"  room,  daily,  rice  and  milk,  and  all  kinds  of  ambrosia-like  food 
"were  prepared;  over  his  house  always  floated  the  Sag  of  Dhurum;* 
"  such  was  the  lord  of  the  Choonw^,  who  issued  his  commaixls  even 

'  ViJt  p.  119.  •  p.  3ao,  Ac.  I 

*  "  Rung.i%,"  feitivUjf,  iqlC 

*  Thai  in,  lo  invite  coinera  to  receive  charitj  ot  religioui  gift& 
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"  to  the  padishah.  Well  didst  thou  rise  Sun-like  MukwSno  I  son  of 
"  Jusi !  the  lather  of  Hindoos,  and  the  boundary  1  Nor  less  famous 
"  was  his  brother,  Uguresh ;  the  brothers  recalled  to  men's  minds  the 
"  sons  of  Dusnith." 

Ujbojee  was,  according  to  the  bard,  an  universal  conqueror,  he 
defeated  alike  "  the  Show  Raja's  army,  the  aimy  of  the  Dekkanees," 
and  "the army  of  Delhi;"  but  he  did  not  neglect  still  m^re  con- 
genial achievements;  "from  village  to  village  \ic  fixed  his  p-ds"  oi 
imposed  his  black-mail ;  "  every  day  he  gained  great  fame  in  plun- 
"  dering.  His  Umeers  were  the  Viahrodeei,  the  PuuSra,  the  Murto- 
"  lee&,"  and  a  vast  number  of  other  half-clad  lords  of  hamlets ;  he 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  wardrobe  himself^  for  the  bard  par- 
ticularly specifies  that  "  he  dressed  in  silk  and  jewels."    . 

Ujbojee  established  his  claim  to  a  more  honorable  reputation,  by 
throwing  open  his  granaries  to  the  poor,  on  the  occasion  of  that  ter- 
rible famine  ofA-D.  1813,  the  recoUection  of  which,  like  the  echo  of 
some  mournful  strain  that  will  not  pass  away,  is  sure  to  darken  the 
most  jc^us  verse  of  the  bard : — 

"  The  earth  was  distressed,  rajas  were  without  food,  Rows  and 
'*  Rinds  had  not  a  grain  to  bestow,  husband  and  wife  deserted  each 
"  other,  parents  abandoned  their  childroi,  the  practice  of  religious- 
"  giving  was  forgotten ;  charitable  establishments  were  broken  up ;  the 
"  places  of  water  were  dry,  not  a  drop  fell  from  the  heavens.  At  the 
*'  time  when  daily  from  each  village  came  such  news  as  this,  when  all 
"  the  country  was  a  beggar,  at  that  dme  did  the  descendant  of  Kfino 
"unfurl  his  flag;  open  he  threw  his  stores;  though  other  rajas 
"  would  not  admit  strangers  to  their  villages,  Ujubesh  received  them 
"  alL  If  Indra  remained  angry  in  Swerga,  this  Indra  upon  earth,  at 
"  least,  was  propitious  ;  he  strove  to  drive  the  &mine  from  the  land." 
The  following  is  an  account  of  a  war  with  the  Mohummedans : — 
"  At  this  time  two  Toorks  ruled  at  Kuree,  Ambo  KMn  and 
*'  Lembo  ■.  they  oppressed  the  country.  When  they  heard  of  liie 
"  fame  of  Ujbo  and  Uguro,  they  wrote  to  Kutosun  to  demand 
"  tribute  and  submissioa  Ujbo  was  furious  when  he  heard  the 
"  message.  Uguro  restrained  him  from  slaying  the ,  messenger, 
"  They  sent  for  the  minister,  Deepchund,  the  son  of  Mudunshi ;  an 
"  irritating  answer  they  made  him  write  to  the  Toorkurfts,  reminding 
f  them  of  the  exploits  of  Kesur,  and  of  the  lords  of  Kerunfee-gurb. 
"  The  big-bearded  Moslem  assembled  full  of  pride,  they  pitched 
*'  their  camp  at  D&ngurwoa  When  the  news  reached  Kutosun, 
"  Ujbo  called  in  his  brothers,  Tejul,  whose  sword  had  never  broken, 
*'  M^iirtj,  Jugto,  and  Sooruj  Singh.     Uguro,  stroking  bis  moustache, 
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"  addressed  them ;  the  brothers  swore  they  would  do  the  duties  of 
"  brothediood.  Vikuroshee,  the  poet,  cried,  *  W4h  1  wAh  1'  He  was 
"  pleased  when  he  saw  their  courage ;  he  incited  them  by  singing  the 
"  songs  of  their  fathers ;  he  sang  of  Shimt&jee  of  S^thul,  of 
"  Rurkh&  Show9ee,  of  Klna  Many  Kaolees  came  together ;  the 
"  twanging  of  bows  sounded,  each  bore  his  quiver  at  his  back ; 
"  some  were  horsemen,  some  footmen,  some  soldiers  of  the  night. 
"  JhorS  and  JussA  came  with  the  men  of  Juk&ni;  Hemo  came,  ol 
"  Uguijt ;  M£no,  of  Muitolee,"  and  many  others.  We  need  not, 
however,  enter  upon  the  description  of  the  battle,  which  is  put 
together  after  the  established  bardic  receipt;  the  Shesh  N3g 
trembled ;  Hindoo  met  Mohummedan  as  mountain  meets  mountain ; 
the  stream  of  blood  flowed  like  a  river ;  Shiva  appeared,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  with  his  staff  of  Veers,  goblins,  flesh-eaters,  &c 
Soonij  held  in  his  horses,  the  chariot  of  the  sun  was  stayed 
"  Upsur9s  and  Howris  came  to  cany  to  their  celestial  homes 
"  Hindoos  and  Moslem.  Ambo  and  Lembo,  who  turned  not  to 
"  flight,  strove  with  the  sword-armed  Kshutree." 

All  this  is  usual,  the  following,  however,  is  peculiar  : — 
"  When  Uguiesh  excited  him,  Ujbo  determined  upon  falling  on 
"the  enemy  by  night,  dger-like,  as  well  as  fighting  them  by  day. 
"  From  tent  to  tent  he  dug  mines;  money  and  jewels,  arms  and 
"  clothes  he  carried  away.  In  both  ways  the  enemy  received  blows; 
"  having  nothing  to  eat,  away  they  scampered  ;  of  men  and  horses 
"  were  left  but  a  few."  Reduced  to  such  straits  as  these,  the 
Mohummedans  were  gUd  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offers  of  the 
Thikor  of  WuTsori,  who  now  came  forward,  and,  eflecting  a 
settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  "  caused  the  strife  to  cease." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HYHEB  kAmtA. 


The  fiscal  and  military  division  of  Goozoat,  known  to  the  Mabrattai 
by  the  name  of  the  Myhee  KSnIil,  was  not,  as  the  name  implied, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mybee,  but  extended  northwards  from 
that  river  to  Poseenfi,  UmbSjee,  and  the  BunSs,  and  included,  in  fact, 
all  that  portion  of  Goozerat  proper  which  required  the  presence  of  a 
military  force  for  the  realization  of  the  GuikowSi's  tribute.     The 
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natural  features,  which  we  have  described  in  the  openiog  of  this 
work,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  the  causes  of  the  very  different  state  of 
subjection  into  which  the  various  parts  of  the  province  had  fallea 
The  level  country  was  almost  entirely  reduced  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  Mahrattas,  though  the  jungles  of  the  Cllhoonwil, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Myhee,  as  far  south  as  Baroda,  still  furnished 
shelter  to  independent  tribes,  and  many  villages  in  Mondeh,  N3par, 
DboUca,  and  others  of  the  richest  districts,  including  those  which 
belonged  to  the  Rajpoot  landholders,  and  in  particular  to  the 
Wighelas,  required  an  annual  armament  to  enforce  payment  of  their 
tribute.  As  the  smaller  streams  branched  off,  many  independent 
communities  appeared  among  the  ravines  and  jungle  on  their  banks; 
as  these  rivulets  increased  in  number,  and  the  forest  grew  thicker  and 
more  continuous,  the  independent  territories  also  became  more 
frequent,  and  were  found  in  more  solid  masses,  until  at  length  the 
still-untamed  principalities  of  Eedur  and  Loon&w&ri  were  reached 
amidst  the  mountains  of  the  north-east 

Many  Koonbees,  wanee^,  and  others  of  the  peaceable  classes, 
were  included  among  the  population  of  the  Myhee  Kanti,  but  the 
castes  which  bore  arms,  and  in  whom  the  whole  authority  of  the 
country  was  vested,  were  Rajpoots,  Koolees,  or  Mohummedans.  Of 
these,  the  Koolees  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  though  they 
wer^  for  the  most  part,  found  under  Rajpoot  rule.  The  Rajpoots 
themselves  were  of  two  descriptions — the  Marwarees,  who  had 
accompanied  the  reigning  family  of  Eedur  in  its  emigration  from 
Jodhpoor;  and  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  Rows,  whom  we  have 
already  beheld  driven  to  a  last  retreat  at  PoL  The  former  resembled 
the  dans  of  Marwar  in  their  costume  and  manners,  but,  in  their 
present  sequestered  situation,  had  contracted  an  additional  rugged- 
ness.  They  were  said  to  be  very  brave,  but  stupid,  slothful,  un- 
principled, and  devoted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  Rehwurs,  and  other  clans  who  still  professed  allegiance 
to  the  descendants  of  Row  Sonungjee,  were  considered  to  be  more 
civilized  than  the  Marwarees,  more  honest,  more  submissive,  but  less 
active  and  warUke.  All  the  Rajpoots  used  swords  and  shields, 
matchlocks  and  spears.  They  often  wore  defensive  armor,  either  gf 
leather  or  of  chain,  and  placed  it  upon  their  horses ;  they  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  carried  also  bows.  Their  plan  of  war  was  to  defend  their 
villages ;  they  seldom,  except  after  an  ineffectual  defence,  took  to  the 
woods  like  ^e  Koolees,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  the  desultory 
warbre  so  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  latter  tribe.  The  Koolees, 
or  Bheeis  (for,  though  the  former  would  resent  the  classification,  the 
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distinctions  between  them  need  not  here  be  noticed),  were,  as  has 
been  observed,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Myhee  KlntS,  They  were  more  diminutive  in  stature  than  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  their  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  liveliness  and 
cunning.  Their  turbans,  if  they  used  any,  were  small ;  their  coibmoQ 
head-dress  was  a  cloth  carelessly  wrapped  round  the  temples ;  their 
clothes  were  usually  few  and  coarse ;  they  were  seldom  seen  without 
a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  long  bamboo  bow,  which  was  instantly  bait 
on  any  alarm,  or  even  on  the  sudden  approach  of  a  stranger.  The 
natives  described  them  as  wonderfully  swift,  active  and  hardy; 
incredibly  patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep ; 
vigilant,  enterprising,  secret,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  night  attacks,  surprises  and  ambuscades.  Their  arms 
and  habits  rendered  them  unfit  to  stand  in  the  open  field,*  and  they 
were  timid  when  attacked,  but  had,  on  several  occasions,  shown 
extraordinary  boldness  in  assaults,  even  upon  stations  occupied  by 
regular  British  troops.  They  were  independent  in  spirit,  and  althouf^ 
all  professed  robbers,  were  said  to  be  remarkably  faithful  when 
trusted,  and  were  certainly  never  sanguinary.  They  were  averse  to 
regular  industry,  exceedingly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  very 
quarrelsome  when  intoxicated  Their  delight  was  plunder,  and 
nothing  was  so  welcome  to  them  as  a  general  disturbance  in  the 
country.  The  numbers  of  the  Koolees  would  have  rendered  them 
formidable  had  they  been  capable  of  union,  but  though  they  had  a 
strong  fellow-feeling  for  each  other,  they  never  regarded  themselves  as 
a  nation,  nor  ever  made  common  cause  against  an  external  enemy. 
The  revenue  of  the  state  of  Eedur  amounted  to  four  lakhs  of 


"  The  Highland  men  they're  clever  men, 

"  At  handling  sword  and  shield ; 
"  But  ;et  the;  are  too  naked  men 

"  To  star  in  battle-field. 

"  The  Highland  men  are  clever  men, 

"  At  haiidling  sword  or  gun  ; 
"  Bat  yet  they  are  too  nakS  men 

"  To  bear  tbe  cannoti'i  rung. 

"  For  a  cannon's  roar  in  a  summer  nigbl, 
"  Is  like  thunder  in  the  air —  __ 

"  There's  not  a  man  in  Highland  dresl  jirCjOO^Ic 
"  Can  (ace  the  cannon'*  rair."  o 
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rupees,  without  including  its  dependencies  of  Ahmednugger  and 
MorfLsd.     In  the  time  of  the  Rows,  the  Eedur  territory  had  been 
much  more  extensive,  but  the  pergunnahs  of  Kherftloo  and  Pooi4ntej 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Sultans  of  Ahmedabad,  while  other 
districts  had  been  absorbed  by  the  R&nfls  of  Mewar,  or  the  RSwuls  of      / 
Doongurpoor.     The  MuhSrSjS  of  Eedur  possessed  himself  no  more  \ 
than  a  revenue  of  one  lakh,  or  one  lakh  and  a  half,  the  remainder  was  \ 
assigned   to  eight  Rajpoot  chiefs,   who  held  of   him,   under  the    \ 
designation  of  "puttiwuts,"  on  condition  of  military  service,  and  a     1 
small  pecuniary  payment.     There  were,  besides,  between  twenty  and    / 
thirty  Rajpoot  and  Koolee  chiefs,  many  of  whom  had  held  lands  of  ' 
the  old  Rows  for  roiUtary  service,  but  who  now  paid,  instead,  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Muhdr&j^      The  whole  Eedur  country  was 
tributary  to  the  Guikowtr,  the  levy  being  made  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  Muh&riji  and  his  putlSwuts,  but  falling  ultimately  on  the  people 
of  the  country,  upon  whom  an  extra  cess  was  iniposed  to  meet  it. 
The  Muh&rdji's  personal  force  consisted  of  only  fifty  horse  and  one 
hundred  and  fifiy  foot ;  but  as  occasion  required,  it  was  increased  to  a 
much  larger  number,  by  the  employment  of  mercenaries,  of  whom 
bands  were  never  wanting     The  puttJiwuts'  contingent  was  about  one 
thousand  strong,  horse  and  foot,  and  there  existed  a  further  force  of 
six  hundred  military  vassals. 

The  chiefs  of  Ahmednugger,  Mor&sd,  and  B&yur  were  relarions  of 
the  Mub&rija  of  Eedur,  and  held  territory  which  was  included  in  that 
principality,  though  they  were  in  reality  almost  entirely  independent 
The  chief  of  Ahmednugger,  in  particular,  was  the  mortal  foe  of  his 
kinsman  of  Eedur,  and  their  erunity  had  of  late  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  a  dispute  regarding  MordsS,  which  the  MuhSiSjft 
diunied  as  a  fief  that  had  reverted  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  last 
chief,  while  the  Ahmednugger  prince  continued  to  hold  it  for  his 
son,  who  was,  as  he  contended,  die  rightful  heir  by  adoption. 

'rhe  eight  "  puttiwuts "  of  Eedur  were  (with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  was  a  ChohSn)  of  R&thor  blood,  distinguished  by  the  family 
names  of  Jodh&,  Ch&mpiwut,  Koomp^wut,  and  others,  which  marked 
their  respective  descent  from  Jodhi,  the  founder  of  Jodhpoor,  his 
brother,  Ch&mpfi,  his  nephew,  Koompo,  or  other  members  of  the 
reigning  bmily  of  Marwar.  Their  respective  rank  was  strictly  settled, 
and  the  honors  assigned  to  each  were  carefully  defined.  The  Koom- 
p&wut  of  Oondunee,  the  highest  in  rank,  was  preceded  by  a  silver  rod, 
and  was  allowed  to  sound  the  kettle-drums  at  the  head  of  his  train  ; 
he  was  entitled  to  recline  in  a  litter,  and  to  use  the  royal  "  ch4mur," 
or  ^  of  horse-hair.     His  lands  were  free  of  all  revenue  payable  to 
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the  head  of  the  state ;  when  he  appeared  in  the  presence,  or  retired 
from  it,  the  Muhacij^  rose  from  his  cushion  and  embraced  him, 
and  his  place  in  the  court  was  the  first  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
sovereign.  Perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  his  privileges,  however, 
were  two,  which  will  doubtless  appear  strange  ones  to  the  European 
reader — he  was  entitled  to  wear  a  heavy  anklet  of  gold,  and  to  smoke 
a  golden  hookah  in  the  royal  presence.  The  noble  of  lowest  nuik, 
who  possessed,  however,  the  most  ample  estates,  was  the  Choh&n  of 
Mondeytee.  He  enjoyed  the  fewest  privileges  granted  to  any  of  his 
order — the  kettle-drums,  and  the  state-embrace  of  the  MuhSiija. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  nobles  of  the  first  class  was  the  BSmtjee,  or 
royal  bard,  whose  seat  was  in  front  of  the  Muhdiij^'s  cushion,  and  who 
received  the  prince's  salutation,  both  on  entering  and  on  retiring  from 
the  court 

There  were  other  miUtary  vassals,  who,  holding  lands  in  the  districts 
(or  zillahs)  of  the  great  nobles,  were  called  "  ZillSyuts."  Some  of  these 
were  received  by  the  Muh^SjS  on  entering  the  presence,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  by  him  of  their  departure.  They  mainlined  each  of  them 
a  small  number  of  horsemen,  which  never  exceeded  ten,  and  followed 
the  noble  of  the  zillah. 

The  revenue  affairs  of  the  state  were  conducted  by  a  minister 
called  KAibklree  or  Deewin,  usually  a  member  of  the  commercial 
classes.  Other  relations,  however,  were  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
Sirdirs,  who  bore  the  title  of  Prudhan,  and  whose  constant  presence 
with  the  Muhitr&j5  was  indispensable.  No  step  could  be  taken  by 
the  prince,  which  affected  one  of  the  nobles,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  PrudhSn,  and  a  summons  for  attendance  signed  by 
the  Muh&rSjA,  but  wanting  the  counter  signature  of  this  minister, 
would  have  been  disregarded  by  the  puttiwut,  or  even  considered 
as  evidence  of  a  treacherous  intention. 

The  Eedur  territory,  though  open  towards  the  west,  was  generally 
very  capable  of  defence.  It  abounded  in  rivers,  hills,  and  forests. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  innumerable  mango  trees  evinced  that  it  had 
once  been  cultivated ;  the  greater  portion  was  now,  however,  over- 
grown with  jungle. 

The  Myhee  Kinti  district  contained  also  the  Rajpoot  principalis 
of  LoondwirS,  of  whose  fortunes  we  possess  unfortuiiately  no  record. 
It  included,  in  addition,  the  territory  of  Dflnta  and  the  pcKSCBsioDS 
of  numerous  small  chiefs,  (each  of  them  leading  from  ^een  hun- 
■  dred  to  three  thousand  fighring  men,  and  seated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fastnesses  of  very  great  strength),  of  whom  the  most  consider- 
able may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  clusters,     The  Koolee  chie6  of 
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Umleeftift,  Loh^,  and  NeermSlee,  with  the  Mukwina  landholders 
of  MandoowS,  Pooniduri,  and  Kuril,  occupied  an  area  of  about 
fifteen  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Witruk :  a  second 
cluster,  of  nine  Koolee  villages,  lay  on  the  SSbhennutee,  in  the  pergun- 
nah  of  Beejapoor;  immediately  to  the  south  of  these  were  the  Raj- 
poot estates  of  WursorS,  M&nsd,  and  PethSpoor.  The  Koolees  of  the 
KAkurej,  near  the  BunSs,  and  those  of  the  Choonw&l,  were  estimated 
at  the  respective  strength  of  eight  thousand,  and  five  thousand  bow- 
men ;  but  their  countrjr  was  not  strong,  and  they  had  ceased  to  be  ^  -  ^ 
troublesome  to  their  neighbours.  'r^-' 

The  ruins  of  numerous  and  extensive  castles,  built  by  the  Mohum-  \  7 
medan  monaichs  with  the  view  of  checking  the  "  MewSsees,"  or 
refractogjribsst  are  still  to  be  seen  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coun- 
try! Such  measures  were  probably  not  very  effectual,  even  when  the 
Moslem  power  was  in  full  vigour,  and  in  the  decline  of  the  Mogul 
empire  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  and  the  country  was  abandoned 
to  its  turbulent  inhabitants.  The  state  of  affairs  was  altered  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  without  building  forts  or 
attempting  to  assume  the  direct  government,  carried  on  their  usual 
t -_g  mj.Qj^  until  tjiey  extorted  a  tribute,  which  they  continued 


to  increase  as  opportunity  offered  w 

The  Mahratta  Moolukgeeree  force,  in  the  Myhee  KSntA,  used  to  y( 
canton  during  the  rains  wherever  its  presence  seemed  most  required,  \ 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year  it  was 
constantly  in  motion.  When  the  tribute  was  not  paid  on  demand  a 
botseman,  entitled  to  kvy^^[ed.-smQ,&veiyjJayj.  .called  S*  M"^'"V 
was  despatched  to  the^'cHief^nScase  this  measure  proved  ineffec- 
tual the  force  moved  to  the  chiefs  lands,  when,  if  the  presence  of 
such  undisciplined  visitors,  by  its  own  inconvenience,  failed  to  bring 
him  to  terms,  they  proceeded  to  cut  down  his  crop,  spoil  his  trees, 
and  waste  his  lands.  These  measures  were  generally  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  imposition  of  some  addition  to  the  tribute;  but  many 
villages  also  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  pay  unless  a  force  came 
a^nst  them.  In  cases  of  extreme  obstinacy  in  refusing  tribute,  or 
in  <x>mmitting  or  encouraging  depredations,  the  GuikowSx  officer 
entered  on  open  hostilities.  He  generally  endeavoured,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  surprise  the  Mew&sees  in  their  villages,  and  seize  their  chief 
or  their  womea  If  he  succeeded,  the  Mewisees  submitted  ;  but  if 
he  failed,  he  "  struck"  (that  is  to  say,  burned)  the  village,  and  the 
people,  especially  if  they  were  Koolees,  retired  to  the  jungle,  and  set 
his  attacks  at  defiance.  The  strongest  Koolee  villages  were  open  on 
the  side  fiirthest  from  the  river,  and  the  only  object  of  such  defences 
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9S  they  erected  on  other  points  appeared  to  be  to  secure  a.  retreat  to 
the  ravines.  The  facilities  afforded  by  these  recesses,  whether  for 
flight  or  concealment,  inspired  the  Koolees  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, while  the  roads  leading  along  the  supposed  ridges  were  by  no 
means  equally  encouraging  to  the  assailants.  In  such  cases  the  Koo- 
lees, with  their  bows  and  matchlocks,  would  often  keep  the  Guikowir 
troofis  for  a  long  time  at  bay.  But  if  they  were  dislodged  they  scat- 
tered, and,  by  long  and  rapid  marches,  united  again  at  a  concerted 
point  beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  In  the  meantime  they 
sometimes  attempted  night  attacks  on  the  camp,  in  which  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  onset  often  struck  a  panic  into  the  undisciplined  troops 
opposed  to  them  ;  but  they  more  frequently  avoided  the  enemy,  and 
annoyed  him  indirectly  by  the  depredations  they  committed  on  the  vil- 
lages in  which  he  was  interested.  In  the  meantime  the  Guikowfir 
chiefs  endeavoured  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  cut  up  the  Koolees 
or  seize  their  families.  They  also  tried  by  all  means  to  prevent  their 
jeceiving  provisions,  and  otherwise  punished  all  who  supported  theno. 
If  this  plan  were  successful,  the  Koolees  would  subsist  for  a  long 
time  on  the  flowers  of  the  Mowra  tree,  and  on  other  esculent  plants  ; 
but  in  time  the  bulk  of  their  followers  would  fall  off  and  return  to 
their  villages,  while  the  chief,  with  the  most  determined  of  his  adhe- 
rents, remained  in  the  jungle,  and  either  was  neglected  or  easily 
eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Mabrattas,  until  he  could,  by  some  compro- 
mise, or  even  by  submission,  effect  his  restoration  to  his  village. 
There  were  many  instances  in  which  quanels  with  the  Koolees  had 
terminated  slili  less  favorably  to  the  GuikowSr.  The  village  of  Um- 
lee^iL,  though  defended  on  one  side  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  jungle 
and  a  hedge  of  dry  thorns,  stood  a  siege  of  six  months  against  a 
body  of  seven  thousand  men.  The  village  was  carried  by  assault;  but 
a  part  of  the  Koolees  rallied,  and  the  besi^ers  fled  with  the  greatest 
precipitation,  leaving  their  guns  and  four  of  their  principal  leaders  on 
the  field.  On  another  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  Lohkr,  about  one 
thousand  strong,  enticed  a  Guikow^  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
through  a  long  defile  into  the  bed  of  the  Wdtruk,  and  while  a  sm&ll 
party  made  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  opposite  bank  an  ambuscade 
started  up  and  opened  fire  on  the  rear  in  the  defile.  The  whole 
army  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  B&bSjee  App^jee,  who  commanded 
it,  with  difficulty  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

When  the  affair  was  with  Rajpoots  ^ese  almost  always  d^ended 
their  village ;  and  that  of  Kurrorfl,  situated  among  strong  ravines,  on 
the  banks  of  the  S&bhermutee,  once  beat  off  several  assaults  of  the 
Guikowir  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.     The  Raj- 
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poots  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hired  foreign  mercenaries,  and  often 
called  in  Koolees,  but  the  Koolees  never  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  tribe. 

The  Mahratta  power  was  at  its  highest  in  the  Myhee  Kdnt9.  about 
the  end  of  the  e^hteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  ShivrSm  G^dee, 
the  commandant  of  r^ular  infantry,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  province.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  Guikow^  government,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Futteh 
Singh,  did  away  with  the  effects  of  Shivr^'s  successes  ;  but  about  the 
year  A.D.  r8o4,  order  was  very  efiectually  restored  by  Rughoonlth  My- 
heeput  Row  (or  KJIkijce),  the  cousin  of  Rowjee  App3jee,  and  although 
the  Guibowir  troops  had  since  then  met  with  some  reverees,  they  had 
never  encountered  any  general  spirit  of  resistance.  The  first  inter- 
ference of  the  British  government  in  the  affairs  of  the  Myhee  Kdnti 
took  place  in  a.d.  rSij,  when  Major  Ballantine,  following  up  the 
system  which  had  been  so  ably  introduced  by  Colonel  Walker, 
entered  into  engagements,  on  the  part  of  the  Guikowir,  with  all  the 
tributary  chie&  of  the  province.  By  some  unaccountable  mistake, 
however,  those  terms  were  never  either  conformed  to  or  formally 
annulled.  The  Myhee  K&nti  was,  during  the  period  that  ensued, 
entrusted  to  Buchli  Jem&dSr,  an  officer  of  the  Guikowic  government, 
who  kept  up  a  considerable  force,  and  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  Mahiattas  with  some  energy.  He  greatly  increased  the  pecuniary 
payments  of  the  chiefs,  and  he  chastised  such  of  them  as  went  into 
open  rebellion,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  prevendng  depredation, 
and  loud  and  frequent  complaints  of  the  outrages  of  the  Koolees  were 
heard  in  the  British  districts.  In  a.d.  iSiS,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Jemidlr's  force  was  called  off  on  foreign  service,  and  afterwards,  the 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  troops  having  been  withdrawn,  the  province 
relapsed  into  nearly  its  former  state  of  disorder.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  Myhee  K3nt&  was  visited  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  then 
held  the  reins  of  govermnent  at  Bombay,  and  under  his  direction  a 
British  agency  was  established  in  the  province,  with  the  general  views 
of  securing  its  tranquillity  and  of  providing  for  the  peacehil  realization 
of  the  tribute  possessed  by  the  government  of  Baroda. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    MUHArAjAs  of  EEDUR — AnUND   SINGH— SHIV  SINGH — BHUWA- 
NEB  SINGH — GUUBHEER  SINGH. 

UjEET  Singh,  say  the  Eedur  bards,  speaking  of  the  Jodhpoor  Raja  of 
that  name,  was  very  famous.  He  placed  seven  shahzidas  on  the 
throne,  and  unseated  them  again.  In  the  end  he  placed  Momud 
Shah  on  the  throne.  For  seven  days  Ujeet  Singh's  order  was 
obeyed  at  Delhi,  and  five  great  rajas  came  to  him  for  prMection — 
those  of  Jeipoor,  Jesulmer,  Buhawulpoor,  Seerohee,  and  Sheekur. 
After  placing  the  padishah  on  the  throne,  Ujeet  Singh  remained  three 
years  at  Delhi,  and  then  returned  to  Jodhpoor,  leaving  Koonwitr 
Ubhye  Singh,  with  fi\-e  thousand  horse,  to  serve  the  padishah.  One 
day  the  padishah  took  Ubhye  Singh  with  him  for  a  sail  upon  the 
Jumna.  When  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  padishah 
ordered  the  Koonwur  to  be  thrown  into  the  water.  Ubhye  Singh 
asked  what  was  the  reason.  The  padishah  told  him  he  must  write 
to  his  brother,  Wukhut  Singh,  to  put  his  father  to  death.  Ubhye 
Singh  upon  this  caused  Bhundiree  Rughoon&th  to  write  to  Wukhut 
Singh,  and  tell  him  that  he  would  give  him  N%or  on  condition  of  ias 
at  once  putting  Ujeet  Singh  to  death.  When  the  letter  reached 
Wukhut  Singh,  he  went  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  put  his  &ther 
to  death.'  The  R&nees  prepared  to  become  sutees ;  they  took  with 
them  Ubhye  Singh's  younger  brothers — Anund  Singh,  R&ee  Singh, 
and  Kishor  Singh, — in  order  that  theur  eyes  might  not  be  put  out, 
according  to  the  Jodhpoor  custom.  The  Jodhpoor  Raja's  place  of 
cremation  was  at  Mundowur.  When  the  R&nees  arrived  at  that 
place  they  made  the  Koonwurs  over  to  the  Sirdira.  Now  R&ee 
Singh  and  Anund  Singh  were  the  sons  of  a  Choh&n  Ritnee,  and 
Kishor  Singh  of  a  BhiteeSnee.  They  were  entFusled  to  the  care  of 
the  ChohSn  Sirdirs,  M3n  Singh  and  Deveed^,  and  of  M&n  Sii^h's 
Koonwur,  Joriwur  Singh.  These  Chohins  held  the  Roeech&  putt&, 
the  produce  of  which  was  one  lakh ;  they  abandoned  it  and  went 
away  with  the  Koonwurs,  and  halted  at  Chfladel&,  fiftee*  cues  east 
of  Jodhpoor.  Thikor  Mokum  Singh,  the  putt&wut  of  Baroda  in 
Marwar, — a  puttS  of  ten  thousand  rupees, — was  ordered  by  Wukhut 

■  See  ttu*  itoiy  in  deuU  in  Tod'f  lUjuthan,  voL  L  pp.  744,  745, 
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Singh  to  pursue  them  and  sUy  them,  or  bring  them  back.  He 
mounted,  therefore,  and  proceeded  with  eight  hundred  horse  to 
Ch&ndela.  The  three  chiefs,  beholding  his  approach,  girded  up 
their  loins,  and  seated  themselves  in  council,  their  twelve  hundred 
horse  being  encamped  around  them.  Mokum  Singh  dismounted  at 
their  tent,  and  asked  for  the  Koonwurs.  Man  Singh  said  that  they 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  sutees,  and  that  he  now  made 
them  over  in  the  same  way  to  Mokum  Singh.  As  he  spoke  these 
words  he  presented  also  a  dagger,  and  said,  "  li*  you  intend  to  slay 
"  them,  do  so  now."  Mokum  Singh  said,  "  ThSJcor  I  you  have  done 
"  much,  that  you  have  drawa  me  in  along  with  you.  Now,  what 
"  befalls  you  must  befall  me."  The  four  chiefs  retired  together  to 
a  hilt  called  Adowfilo,  in  Marwar,  and  became  outlaws.  Their  fami- 
lies were  left  at  Kumeejee  MitfL's,at  a  ChSrun  village  called  DesAnot 
in  Bikaner, — this  M&ti  being  very  powerful  to  protect  those  who  fly 
to  her  for  refuge: 

Now  before  this  time  the  Chimp&wut  puttiwuts  of  Sunuli,  viz., 
Show&ee  Singh,  Man  Singh,  FertSp  Singh,  and  Jeewunda^who  held 
A  putti  ot  seventy  thousand  rupees,  had  haJd  a  quarrel  with  Raja  Ujeet 
Sii^h,  and  their  putt^  had  been  placed  under  attachment  They  also 
had  become  outlaws,  and  were  at  this  time  at  Adowilo,  their  f^nilies 
having  been  lefl  at  Kumeejee  Miti's.  They  had  lately  plundered  a 
caravnn  of  treasure  passing  from  Uiraeer  to  the  padishah  at  Delhi. 
When  the  Kaj  Koonwurs  arrived  at  AdowSlo,  the  Chflmp^wuts  made 
an  offering  of  this  treasure,  and  volunteered  their  services.  Koonwur 
Anund  Singh  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  this  time  he  made  a  promise 
to  Mokum  Singh  JodhS,  Min  Singh  ChohSn,  and  PertSp  Singh 
Chimpdwut,  to  the  eiTect  that  if  he  obtained  a  kingdom  he  would  i 
confer  a  pottS  upon  each  of  them,  as  they  were  faithful  to  their  lord.  I 
From  AdowSlo  the  Koonwurs  and  their  partisans  began  to  make  ' 
forays  upon  Maiwar,  and  it  is  still  said  of  Min  Singh  Chohtn,  in 
songs,  that  he  churned  Muroo-land  as  the  Devs  churned  the  ocean.     | ' 

When  Ubhye  Singh,  from  fear  of  the  padishah,  wrote  to  Wukhut 
Singh  to  put  his  father  to  death,  the  padishah  gave  him  the  Eedur 
pergunnah  as  a  present,  and  a  deed  with  nine  seals.  A  Brahmin 
named  Ju^oojee,  the  Pooroheet  or  family  priest  of  Ubhye  Singh, 
while  on  his  way  from  Delhi  to  Jodhpoor,  was  seized  by  the  outlaws, 
and  carried  to  Adowalo.  He  informed  them  of  the  grant  of  Eedut 
to  Ubhye  Singh,  and  swore  to  them  that  if  they  would  permit  him  to 
go  to  Delhi  he  would  bring  the  grant  back  with  him.  They  agreed 
to  the  Brahmin's  proposal,  and  he  went  to  U  bhye  Singh,  and  mfonned 
him  that  hb  brothers  were  plundering  and  distressing  Marwar,  suggest- 
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itig  that  the  grant  of  Eedur  should  be  given  to  theiu,  instead  of  one 
of  the  twenty-two  peigunnahs  of  Jodhpoor.  Ubhye  Sbgh  gave  him 
the  grant,  and  he  carried  it  to  Adowaio, 

At  this  time,  Sumwut,  1785  (a.d.  1729),'  Oodiwut  IM  Singh,  who 
served  the  Nowaub  of  Boi^ud  with  three  hundred  horse,  was  on  his 
way  to  Marwar  on  leave,  and,  arriving  at  Eedur,  pitched  his  tents  by 
the  Rumulesur  tank.  It  was  then  that  the  Deskees  came  to  visit 
him,  and  offered  to  make  him  master  of  Eedur,  LSI  Singh  said  that 
the  padishah  had  granted  Eedur  to  MuhSrSji  Ubhye  Singh,  and  that 
he  could  not  himself  take  it,  but  that  he  would  bring  Anund  Singh 
and  the  other  brothers  of  the  MuhSrSja  who  were  in  outlawry.  This 
being  agreed  to  by  the  DesSees,  LSI  Singh  went  to  Adow&Io  and 
related  what  had  passed.  The  RSj  Koonwurs  had  in  the  meantime 
been  joined  by  JethSwut  UderSmjee  and  KoompSwut  Umur  Singh  : 
they  now  set  out  at  the  head  of  about  five  thousand  horse,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pass  of  RoherS,  leading  from  the  Seerohee  country 
into  the  province  of  Eedur.  The  WSghela  ThSkor  of  PoseenS,  a 
puttSwut  of  the  Row's,  however,  blocked  up  the  pass,  and  would  not 
permit  the  RJl]  Koonwurs  to  advance,  for  the  Rowjee  had  by  no 
means  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  Eedur.  At  length 
it  was  arranged  that  Anund  Singh  should  marry  the  Thakor's  daughter, 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Major  MUes,  then  io  political 
charae  of  the  Myhee  Klntl,  dated  arst  September,  r8zi  :— 

"In  Sumwut,  1785, Anund  Singh  and  Riee  Singh,  two  brothers  rf  the  R»j»I> 
"  of  Jodbpoor,  accompanied  by  a  few  hor^e  from  Vanoo  and  rshlunpoor,  and  ibc 
' '  Koolees  of  Gudwaia,  took  possession  of  Eedur  without  much  difficulty.  They 
"  ore  said  to  huve  had  an  order  from  Delhi,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  they 
"  were  inviled  by  the  stale  of  the  counlrjr,  and  most  likely  assisted  by  the  Maiwar 
'■  princes,  who  at  that  period  held  the  Soubahdaree  of  Abmedabad.  Srane  jeiis 
"  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dcssyc  above-mentioned  (who  had  been  placed  in 


"  charce  of  Eedur  after  its  capture  by  Morad  Buksh),  who  appears  to  have  been 
"  dispuccd  by  the  Marwarees,  an  othcer  in  the  iiervice  of  Damajee  Guik  *~ 
"  named  Buchajee  Dewajee,  was  dispatched,  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwah,  tc 


,  of  Eedur,  which,  aisisted  by  the  Rehwur  Rajpoots,  the  s_ 

"  the  late  Row  of  Eedur,  he  did.  Anund  Singh  was  killed  in  an  engtgcinen^ 
"  fought  for  the  lecovery  of  Eedur,  about  Sumwut,  1809  (a.d.  1753},  imd  Bacba- 
"  jee,  after  leaving  a  detachment  there,  returned  to  Ahmedabad.  Riee  Sinch. 
"  however,  collected  a  force,  and  again  obtained  possession  of  Eedur.  He  died 
"  in  Snmwut,  iSzz  [a.d.  1766).  Shiv  Singh  succeeded  his  lather  Anund  Singh, 
"  and  is  said  to  have  governed  about  forty  years.  Shiv  Singh  had  fiTe  sons — 
"  Bhowanec  Singh  (or  Laljee),  who  succeeded  him;  Sungram  Singh,  whorecdved 
"  the  putlah  of  Ahmednugger ;  Jalum  Singh,  of  Morassa ;  Indur  Singh  (do 
"  pultah);  and  Umur  Singh^of  Gorewara.  BhoH-anee  Singh  governed  only  one 
"  month  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gumbhter 
"  Singh,  the  present  raja,  in  Somwul,  1849  (a.d.  1793)  ;  Gumbheer  Sii^  has  not 
"  son.  named  Domed  Singh,  or  Laljee,  who  is  about  twc&tj  yean  of  ^e." 
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and  that  that  chief  should  have  twelve  villages  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  held  of  the  Row  of  Pol.  The  vill^es  of  the  DhunSl  estate 
were  accordingly  made  ovei  to  the  Th&kor,  and  his  daughter  was 
married  to  Anund  Singh,  and  the  army  thereupon  advanced  to 
PoseenL  To  this  place  the  Rlj  Koonwurs  invited  the  Desiees,  and 
on  their  arrival  an  arrangement  was  concluded,  and  the  force 
advanced  to  Ecdur,  which  place  they  entered  on  the  seventh  of  the 
light  half  of  Phaigoon,  Sumwut,  1787  {a.d.  1731),  the  same  year  in 
vhich  Muhirija  Ubhye  Singh  came  to  Ahmedabad.  Ubhye  Singh 
was  afterwards  on  good  terms  with  the  Eedur  Muh^i3j9s,  and  not 
only  procured  for  them  the  grant  from  Delhi,  but  also  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  pergunnahs  of  Beejilpoor  and  PoorSntej.  As  long 
as  Ubhye  Singh  remained,  Eedur  had  no  jummS  (tribute)  to  pay  to 
Ahmedabad.' 
Two  years  after  MuhMji  Anund  Singh's  arrival  at  Eedur  the 

'  We  do  not  know  how  thtt  itateTncnt  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  following 
ktter,  qooted  by  Colonel  Tod  (Rsjaithan,  voL  ii.,  p.  769): — 

"  Lattr  from  Raja  Jiy  Sing,of  Ambtr,  I9  Rana  Singram  Sins,  of  Meviar, 
"  regarding  Edtir, 

"  SRI   SSBTA   KAHJI' 

"  When  I  was  in  the  presence,  at  Oodipoor,  you  commanded  that  Mewar  was 
my  home,  and  that  Edur  wai  the  portico  of  Mewar,  and  to  watch  the  occasion 
(bt  obtaining  it.  From  thai  time  I  have  been  on  the  look  out.  Your  agent, 
Myaiam,  has  again  written  regarding  it,  and  Dilput  Race  icad  the  letter  to  me 
"  nrlNUim,  on  which  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  Muharaja  Abhe  Sing,  who, 
"  icqniesciiig  in  all  your  views,  has  made  a  luitmr  of  the  perguimah  to  you — and 
his  writing  to  this  effect  accompanies  this  letter. 


The  Muharaja  Abhe  Sing  petitions  that  you  will  so  manage,  that  the  gccupanl, 
,^....j  ^■.._   J ._._..  .,,...   .-.£_...   ,._  j._,.    .  j,^.;- 

penon,  01,  if  jon  deem  this  inexpedient,  command  the  Dhabhaee  Nuggo,  p&cinj 


Anund  Sing,  doa  not  txcapt  alive,  as,  njiiAout  Ais  death,  your  possession  will-  be 
UHitaHe — this  is  in  your  bands.     It  is  my  wish,  also,  that  you  would  a 


respectable  force  under  his  orders,  and,  having  blocked  up  all  the  psisses,  you 
may  then  slay  him.     Above  all  thingi,  let  him  not  escape, — let  this  be  guanled 

"  Asm  badi,  Tlh  S-,  1784  (a,d.  1728). 
"Smelofie. 
"  The  Feipuinah  ol  Edur  is  in  Muharaja  Abhe  Sing's  jigheer,  who  makes  a 
"  DDimr  of  it  to  the  Huzoot ;  should  it  be  granted  to  any  other,  take  care  the 
"  Munxnbdar  ncrer  gains  possession.     8th  S.,  1784. 
"  On  the  margin  is  wntten,  according  to  custom.  In  the  raja's  own  hand — 
"  Let  my  respects  be  koowri.     When,  in  the  Dewan'i  presence,  he  ordered  that 
"  Edar  was  the  portico,  and  Chnppnn  the  vestibule  to  Mewar,  and  (hat  il  was 
"  necesaiy  to  obtain  it.     I  have  kept  this  in  mind,  and,  tiy  the  Sri  Dewafiiee's 
"  fortBne,  it  is  accompliihed."  v 
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Nowaub  of  Borsud  fled  to  him  for  shelter,  in  consequence  of  a 
rebellion  of  his  brothers.  The  MuhdrdjS,  having  asked  advice  of  his 
Sirdars,  sent  his  two  brothers,  accompanied  by  Champdwuts  Showilee 
Singh,  and  Pertap  Singh,  Jodha"Mokuin  Singh,  Jethawut  Uderinijee, 
Champiwut  JeewundSs,  and  KoonlVur  Jorawur  Singh,  with  a  force 
about  two  thousand  strong,  against  Borsud.  There  was  a  great  fight 
there,  and  cannon  were  fired  from  the  fort,  so  that  for  ten  days  it 
could  not  be  taken.  At  length  the  Borsud  Kitrbdree  came  over,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  fort.  Koonwur  Jordwur  Singh  received  two 
or  three  sword  wounds  during  the  siege,  and  fifty  of  the  Marwarees 
fell,  with  about  as  many  on  the  other  side.  The  Nowaub,  when  he 
wss  replaced  on  the  royal  cushion,  said  to  MuhSrijS  RSee  Singh, 
"  Stay  with  me  until  I  am  firmly  settled,"  Riee  Singh  therefore 
remained  for  eight  months. 

At  this  time  the  Rowjee  assembled  his  Sirdirs,  the  Rehwms,  the 
Thakor  Udesingh,  of  RunSsun,  the  Thikors  of  Monpoor,  Surdohee, 
RoopSl,  and  Ghorew^ra,  and  all  the  BhoomeeSs  around,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Waghela  of  PoseetifL  The  Sirdlrs  said  they  would 
go  and  fight  for  the  Row,  and  take  Eedur  if  they  could.  They 
advanced  to  Deshotur,  where  there  were  five  hundred  houses  of 
D4bhee  Rajpoots,  and  from  thence  to  Eedur.  At  this  time  the 
Mohummedan  Kusbitees  were  very  strong  in  Eedur;  they  were 
divided  into  two  branches,  called  Naiqs  and  Bhatees  (in  all  about 
fifteen  hundred  houses),  and  to  them  the  gates  and  batteries  of 
Eedur  were  entrusted.  The  Rowjee's  puttawuts  gaiued  over  the 
Ktisbatees,  and  took  the  town  of  Eedur.  MuharajS  Anund  Singh 
had  been  left  with  only  two  Sirdars,  Koompawut  Umur  Singh  and 
Chohan  Devee  Singh ;  he  retired  with  these  SirdSrs  and  his  zenana 
.into  the  fortress  on  the.  hill,  but  being  in  danger  even  here  he  sent 
out  the  ladies  under  the  Sirdars'  protection  by  a  postern  gate,  and 
himself  left  the  fort  by  the  main  gate  which  overlooks  the  town,  Ind 
went  on  in  the  hope  of  joining  the  zenana.  The  Muharaja  had  but 
few  horsemen  with  him,  and  even  these  were  scattered.  At  this  time 
he  perceived  a  body  of  Rehwur  horse  approaching,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  that  his  royal  drum  should  be  sounded  to  call  together 
his  followers.  The  nobut-b eater '  remonstrated,  saying  that  the 
Rehwurs  would  come  up  if  the  drum  were  sounded,  but  that  the 
MuhSrSja's  horsemen  were  too  far  ofl".  Anund  Singh  repeated  his 
order,  in  an  angry  tone,  and  the  drum  was  immediately  sounded. 
The  Rehwur  horse  galloped  up,  and  overtook  his  scanty  following, 

'  The  "  nobut "  it  the  rojial  dmm.  '-'' 
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and  a  fight  ensued.  On  the  MuhSilja's  side,  Qiohin  Devee  Singh 
first  went  down ;  then  KoompSwut  Umur  Singh  was  wounded. 
Rimd&n,  the  nobut-beater,  was  slain.  The  MuhiiS.jS'9  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  at  length  he  himself  was  ^in.  A  few 
only  of  his  fotloweis  escaped,  and  the  Rehwurs  took  the  fort  of 
Eedur. 

ManjT  arrows  flew,  Dutn/  swords  moved, 

Great  cpmpaiues  or  elephants  met  eadi  other 

When  Anund  Mohlrij,  si  Eedot-gurh,  wedded  the  UpsurL 

Of  the  brid^room's  piuty,  the  leader  wai  Dcveedln  Mimo. 

The  cUiiDE  of  itti,  be  paid  with  blows  redoubled. 

IndrS-Iilce  was  UjmSl,  the  liridc^oom. 

His  best-man  wat  the  Hm  of  Phut  MfU. 

Instead  of  a  miirriage  song,  Ihey  had  the  roar  of  battle. 

Valiantly  advancing,  they  pushed  back  their  enemies. 

Like  elephajits  in  rut,  swaying  frau)  side  to  side. 

Did  the  Kumud  and  the  Muchnrcek  strike  down  their  foes. 

The  fort  lords,  MSmo  and  BWlneej,  passed  to  Paradise, 

For  them  had  ceased  the  toil  of  being  bom  in  the  womb. 

Him  who,  in  front  advancing,  fell,  1  praise — the  Chohin  I  ■ 

The  Sonuggeree  and  the  Waghelee,  Rfinees  of  MuhMjfl  Anund 
Sit^h,  retired  to  the  Seerohee  village  of  Roher^  and  there  became 
sutees.  A  slave-giil  also  burned  herself  with  them.  Their  chutrees 
may  still  be  seen  at  Roher^ 

When  the  matter  was  made  known  to  MuharSji  SLSee  Singh,  at 
Borsud,  he  jM-epared  to  advance  upon  Eedur.  He  took  up  his  ^und 
first  at  Mooneyoo,  where  he  remained  four  months,  plundenng  the 
Eedur  country,  without  finding  any  opportunity  of  attacking  Eedur- 
gurh.  At  length  he  sent  Keshree  Singh,  of  Beejipoor,  and  Unop 
Singh,  of  D&wud,  two  Bhirots,  and  planned  with  them  to  seduce  the 
Sabher  Kinti  chiefs  who  were  on  the  Row's  side.  The  Bhirots  ac- 
cordingly made  an  arrangement  with  these  chieb  that  when  the  light 
began  they  should  fire  in  the  air.  Riee  Singh  now  advanced  from 
Mooneyoo  to  B&rolee,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tea 
thousand  men.  The  Naiq  and  Bh&tee  Kusb&tees  were  also  seduced 
by  promises  of  puttits  and  j&gheers  to  desert  the  Row,  though  they 
still  protested  to  him  that  they  would  defend  the  town.  Riee  Singh 
now  advanced  against  Eedur,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  his 
troops.     He  himself,  with  Min  Sing  Chohin,   Koonwur  Joiawur 

■  MAme  and  SUattj,  mean  matka'i  braUur  and  aittr'i  m.  Ujni&t,  is  Anund 
Sineh.  TMi  if*  9/ Phut  AW,  is  Oeree  Sinefa.  Ktmtdhuj  or  Kumud  it  a  title  of 
Ibe  lUtbor  dan,  ■»  i*  vVvfinnri  of  (be  CbnLin. 
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Singh,  Jodha  Mokum  Singh,  and  the  Cmmpavuts  Pertip  Singh, 
Showiee  Singh,  M&n  Singh,  and  Jeewundils,  ascended  the  hill  called 
"Mudir  ShS's  toonk,"  which  overlooks  Eedur,  and  from  thence 
descended  into  the  town,  which  the  Kusb&tees  rendered  without  re- 
sistance The  Sird&rs  asked  the  MuhSraji  what  was  to  be  done  next ; 
he  said,  "  Ask  Mimi  Man  Singh,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  army." 
M^  Singh  advised  that  they  should  kill  the  Kusb£tees,  and  enjoy  a 
thomless  rij.  llie  Marwarees  therefore  attacked  them,  and  lulled 
about  a  thousand ;  they  next  attacked  the  fort,  which  they  took, 
killing  some,  of  the  Rehwurs.  The  Rowjee  now  escaped  to  Pol,  and 
the  Rehwurs  went  home  to  their  own  estates,  having  held  possessioa 
of  Eedur  for  about  eight  months  in  alL 

Anund  Singh  MuhAiiji  had  left  a  son,  Shiv  Singh,  who  was  six 
years  of  age.  Riee  Singh  placed  him  on  the  throng  and  began  to 
act  as  his  minister. 

After  this,  MuhMji  Riiee  Singh  attacked  Ude  Singh  Rehwur,  the 
Th^or  of  Run^ua  As  he  advanced,  a  Bheel,  who  met  his 
cavalcade,  mentioned  that  the  Thfikor  had  died,  and  that  his  son  had 
taken  his  seat  on  the  cushion.  The  Muharaji,  when  he  heard  this, 
was  so  much  enraged  at  his  enemy's  having  died  a  natural  death, 
instead  of  having  been  slain  by  him,  that  he  shot  the  bearer  of  the 
tidings  dead  with  an  arrow.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  Runisun, 
and  surrounded  the  town.  The  young  Th^or  fled  to  Loon&w3j&, 
the  Solunkhee  of  which  place  had  married  his  sister,  llie  Muhiiaj^ 
remained  a  month  and  a  half  at  Runisun,  and  then  retired,  having 
made  the  twenty-four  villages  of  the  estate  "  khSlsS,"  or  croWn-land, 
and  placed  a  garrison  there,  under  Koombho  Bh&tee.  Runisun  re- 
mained subject  to  Eedur  for  five  years,  and  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  Rehwurs,  it  was  given  back  to  them, 
twelve  villages,  of  which  Deshotur  was  the  principal,  being,  however, 
retained  as  khilsi  lands. 

'ITie  following  song  relates  to  the  contest  which  took  place  at  this 
time  between  the  Rehwurs  and  RAthors : — 

"  Ni^t  or  d>y,  the  Bound  of  th«  w>r-dnim  G«uet  not, 

"  But  the  Jodnli  ie  not  lesseoed  in  number ; 

"  Daily,  with  its  eleptunts,  an  artny  adTances, 

"  The  feud  with  the  Maiwarees  hu  no  terminatioii ; 

"  AU  day  long  thej  seek  the  field, 

"  They  nght,  Ihejr  chaire,  thej  mount,  they  tall ; 

"  Wilhoul  a  wairior's  deaib  no  evening  comes  ; 

"  When  manv  fidl,  then  fall  the  ihades  of  cveniogf. 

"  On  both  lidet,  like  roaring  floods,  nuh  on  the  annie*;  ■ 

"Ureal  ii  the  awie  of  broken  tccct,  of  annor  brokciL  <QIC 
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"  Ah !  when  will  Kilo  <  ca.mc  thU  calamity  lo  Mase, 

"  This  dust-Monn  in  the  land  of  Eedur  ? 

"  Shall  I  praise  the  anns,  nr  praise  the  wearers  T 

*'  Shalt  I  praise  the  Sirdirs,  or  praise  the  followers? 

"  ts  Kehwur  good,  or  Is  Rithor  good  I 

"  Awe  strikes  the  beholder  la  each  chief  charges  On, 

"  And  though  the  SicdSr  fall,  the  rolloweis  continue  the  bottle, 

"  Yet  falls  not  Eedur-land  into  the  power  of  either." 

Rlee  Singh  now  placed  Shiv  Singh  at  Eedur,  and  took  up  his  own 
residence  at  Moiisk,  where  he  built  a  mansion  and  accommodation 
for  his  zenana.  Five  years  afterwards  a  Mahratta  army,  led  by  the 
wife  of  Jnnkojee,  came  from  Poonah  to  Moiisl,  and  demanded 
tribute.  The  Mahiattas  were  about  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  yet 
tribute  was  reftised  by  Rilee  Singh.  The  lady  who  led  the  army  sent, 
it  is  said,  to  Muhiraji  Riee  Singh,  and  requested  that  he  would  visit 
her,  as  she  had  heard  that  he  was  veiy  handsome,  and  was  disposed 
to  remit  the  tribute.  RAee  Singh  said,  that  if  he  was  not  handsome, 
he  was  a  good  archer,  and  asked  the  messenger,  in  sport,  whether  he 
thought  an  arrow  would  go  through  the  buffalo  and  water-bags  of  a 
Mahratta  water-carrier  who  was  passing  at  the  time  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort  He  drew  his  bow,  and  the  arrow  passed  through  both  the 
animat  and  the  bags.  The  water-carrier  went  off  immediately  to  his 
friends,  and  complained  bitterly,  and  the  Mahrattas  immediately 
attacked  with  their  whole  force.  The  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  Marwarees,  fought  till  they  were  all  slain, 
but  Rilee  Singh,  placing  his  wife  on  his  horse  behind  him,  and  wind- 
ing a  scarf  round  her  so  as  to  fasten  her  to  himself,  galloped  off  to 
Rie^tirh,  a  fort  which  he  had  constructed  upon  a  hill  near  kh^s.^ 
village  of  Ungh^r,  and  which  contained  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  foot  He  remained  there  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
went  on  to  Eedur. 

When  the  Mahrattas  took  MorSsi,  the  Chlmpawut  Jeewund^  fell, 
and  his  brother,  Pertap  Singh,  was  left  on  the  field  wounded.  The 
Mahrattas,  supposing  that  the  latter  was  the  Muh^dji  R&ee  Singh 
himself^  put  him  into  a  litter,  and  carried  him  off  to  Ahmedabad, 
where  they  placed  him  in  confinement.  Shortly  afterwards  they  pro- 
posed to  ransom  him  for  eighty  thousand  rupees,  and  this  sum  was 
taken  out  of  the  Eedur  treasury,  and  dispatched  upon  camels  towards 
Ahmedabad,  but  when  the  escort  reached  Peth&poor  on  its  way,  the 
Thikoi  himself,  who  had  managed  to  effect  his  escape,  met  them,  and 
the  money  was  brought  back  to  Eedur.    Riee  Singh  then  said  that  the 
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treasure  had  been  taken  out  for  the  use  of  PertSp  Singh,  and  that  the 
Th&kor  should  keep  it  Pertip  Singh  declined,  urging  that  he  had 
no  need  of  money  n^en  the  MuhSiSj&  provided  so  well  for  him. 
The  Sirddis,  at  length,  arranged  that  half  that  sum  should  be  given 
to  Pertap  Singh,  and  half  replaced  in  the  treasui;. 

In  the  year  1797  (a.d.  1741),  says  the  baid,  the  Muhilr£jS  granted 
"puttds"  to  his  folloifers.  Mondeytee  was  given  to  Min  Singh 
Choh&n,  Ch£ndunee  to  ChSmpiwut  ShowSee  Smgh,  Mhow  to  Oi&m- 
p3wut  Pertap  Singh,  GSntheeoI  to  Jethiwut  Uderamj'ee,  Teentoee  to 
KoompSwut  Umur  Singh,  WudeeSvee  to  Koompawut  Badur  Singh, 
Meiisun  to  JodhS  Indra  Singh,  and  Bhanpoor  to  Oodawut  LSI  Sin^ 
At  this  time  Rlee  Singh  and  Shiv  Singh  were  seated  together  upon 
the  cushion  of  Eedur.  The  Sirdfira,  however,  considesed  that  two 
swords  could  not  be  contained  in  one  scabbard,  and  that  some  day 
treachery  would  be  perpetrated.  They  assembled  at  the  Choh&n's 
mansion  to  deliberate  as  to  how  the  MuhSrSjis  could  be  separated, 
Shiv  Singh  having  now  attained  the  age  of  about  eleven  years. 
KoompSwut  Umur  Singh  was  at  length  deputed  by  them  to  Muhi- 
raja  Riee  Singh.  He  said,  "  MuhSraj  !  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will 
speak."  RSee  Singh  replied,  "  Say  on."  "  All  say,"  continued  the 
ThSkor,  "  that  one  scabbard  cannot  contain  two  swords,  nor  one 
"throne  afford  room  for  two  rajas,'  Your  highness  should  therefore 
"  proceed  to  some  other  place."  Raee  Singh  said,  "No  one  but 
"  yourself  has  mentioned  anything  of  this  kind  to  me,  therefore  both 
"  of  us  must  leave  the  Eedur  territory."    Riee  Singh  accordingly 

I  "You  must  not,"  say  the  Dulch,  "have  two  r 

Vae  nation  ae  peint  dans  soa  langage,   prindpalen  _    ^ 

proverbiales ;  cclles  de  la  langue  Iran^aise,  en  parlic  prises  de  la  cheraleric, 
indiquenl  I'dpoque  qni  conlnbua  en  France  it  (onner  cette  politSGe  cxqnise, 
cette  urbanit6  delicate,  cette  £muIalIon  dc  grandeur  et  de  g6n&^>sit£,  doDi  il 
est  lest^  quelque  chose  d&ns  nos  romanf; ;  celles  de  la  langue  hollandaiie 
montrent  Tisibfemetit  que  le  eommerce  et  la  -navigpilion  onl  toujours  iii  les 
occupaticKU  piincipales  des  Batavo^  et  que  I'tonamie,  chei  ct  penple  indastticaz, 
a  die  de  tout  temps  la  premiere  des  veitus. 

"  Lc  HoUaltdais  veut-il  bire  entendie  qu'il  ne  faat  qu'ut)  seul  mattre  dam  noe 
moisou,  il  a  rccouis  ii  cette  figure  ;  '  II  ne  faut  pas  qu'il  y  ait  deux  grands  mtit 
duis  un  vaisseeu." 

"  S'il  veut  faire  connaltre  que  ceui  qui  o'ont  pas  la  charge  on  la  conduite,  de 
qnelque  affaire,  prftendent  sou*ent  en  laisonner  mieui  que  les  perscoines  k 
qui  oD  I'a  couG^,  il  fait  encore  uUge  d'une  figure  prise  dans  les  haUtsdes, 
en  dLsant:  'Let  ineilleurs  pilotes  sont  ordinaireinent  i.  terre.' "— Ajm^Am 
e/lhtUmttdStatae/theNtthtrlamU.  '^ 
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retired  to  Riee^ifa,  and  Umur  Singh  vent  off  to  Mannur,  hia  puttft 
of  Teentoee  being  assigned  to  Chimpiwut  M&n  Singh. 

RAee  Singh  MuhSjijt  left  no  son,  but  he  had  a  daughter,  BSee 
Eejua  Koonwuree,  who  was  married  to  Madhuv  Singh,  Raja  of  Jeipo6r. 

Umur  Singh  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  at  obtaining  a 
putti  in  Marwar,  and  he  therefore  returned,  six  years  afterwards,  to 
Eeduc,  and  was  pieseated  with  the  estate  of  MuneeoL  He  had  two 
sons,  Sher  Singh,  and  Dheerut  Singh,  who  served  the  Muh&rSji  Shiv 
Singh  so  well  that  he  assigned  to  them  the  puttis  of  Kookreeoo  and 
Oondunee.  MuhSrSja  Shiv  Singh  made  also  other  grants.  To 
Fatteh  Singh  and  Khoman  Singh,  the  grandsons  of  Ch^mpiwut  Pert£p 
Singh,  he  gave  the  estates  of  Mhow  and  W^kiner,  and  he  gave  land  j 
to  several  other  Rajpoots,  who  became  zUliyuts  of  one  or  other  of  the  j 
Sird&ra.  I 

When  the  Guikow&r  army,  under  App&  S&hib,  with  the  Rowjee, 
the  Rehwurs,  and  others,  in  St.  1844-5  (a-^  '788-9),  or  thereabouts, 
came  into  the  Eedur  country,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder,  the 
Sirdira  retreated  with  their  families  to  the  hills.  They  all  assembled 
at  length  at  the  "Ghoonwa"  hill,  which  lies  between  DSnta  and 
Poseeni,  and  is  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  pass,  from  whence  they 
luade  night  attacks  upon  the  Guikowir  army,  slaying  and  plundering 
The  army  then  canie  against  the  "  Ghoonwi,"  upon  which  the  Sird^ 
^ed  to  Pinowr^,  in  Mewar,  to  the  north  of  Eedur.  The  Mahrattas 
advanced  upon  Mondeytee,  and  plundered  and  burnt  all  the  villages 
of  that  district,  as  well  as  many  villages  of  Foseen^  Mhow,  GhAn- 
dunee,  and  other  districts.  At  length  they  advanced  upon  Eedur, 
against  Muh&r^j^  Shiv  Sii^h,  and  encamped  at  the  Rumulesur  tank. 
Ihey  sent  to  the  Muh^j&  to  say  that  if  he  did  not  come  in  to  a 
conference,  without  loss  of  time,  they  would  destroy  Eedur.  Upon 
this,  Shiv  Singh,  with  his  five  Koonwurs,  went  into  their  camp.  The 
commander  of  the  Mahrattas  now  demanded  that  the  Muh&rSj& 
should  »gn  a  deed,  passing  half  his  country  to  them,  on  pain  of  the 
territory  being  laid  waste.  The  pretence  which  they  made  for  this 
claim  was,  that  Shiv  Singh  represented  Anund  Singh  MuhiHlj^  <>n]y, 
and  that  the  share  of  MuhilrfijS  Rlee  Singh,  who  had  died  without 
ofbpring,  was  theirs,  the  toritory  of  Eedur  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  these  two  princes  joindy.  The  MuhSr^jA  when  he  heard 
these  demands  made  humble  submission,  but  without  effect  The 
Mahratta  leader  threatened  to  seize  him  and  place  a  garrison  of  his 
own  in  Eedur.  Then  the  MuliSraja,  in  his  trepidation,  said,  ''  To 
"  pass  a  deed  for  the  territory  is  not  in  my  hands,  it  is  in 
"  the   hands    of  the    Sirdirs.      It    is    a   kingdom    acquired    by 
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"  their  means  that  I  rule  over."  The  Pundit  demanded  that 
the  MuhSrSjd  should  summon  his  Sirdirs.  Shiv  Singh  answered, 
"  They  will  not  come  at  my  summons ;  besides,  you  have  laid  waste 
"  their  villages,  and  they,  too,  have  done  some  harm  to  you — how, 
"  then,  can  they  come  in  ?"  The  Mahratta  officer  then  gave  security, 
and  the  Muhirdji  also  wrote  private  letters  to  the  Sird&rs,  saying, 
"  If  you  do  not  come  in  1  shall  be  made  prisoner."  Upon  this  aJl 
the  Sird&rs  came  in,  with  the  exception  of  Soonijmul,  the  ThSkor  of 
Chindunee,  who  went  off  to  his  own  village,  with  his  followers,  num- 
bering a  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.  When  they  airived 
the  Pundit  threatened  them  very  much,  and  compelled  them  to  pass 
a  deed  for  Riee's  Singh's  share.  The  Muhdrdjd  signed  firs^  and 
then  seven  Sirdirs  subscribed  the  deed. 

This  affair  completed,  the  seven  Sirdirs  said,  "  When  Soonijmul 
"  signs  then  our  signatures  are  to  hold  good,  but  not  till  then."  The 
Pundit  said,  "  Send  for  him."  A  horseman  of  the  Muh&rij&'s  and 
one  of  the  Mahratta  leaders  were  then  sent  to  offer  the  security  of 
J^  Mohummed,  an  Arab  JemSdar,  and  Soorujmul  soon  after  came 
in  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  The  Pundit  received  him  cour- 
teously in  his  own  tent,  seated  him  beside  himself,  and  then  gave  him 
the  document  that  he  might  afhx  his  signature,  as  the  other  SrdArs 
had  done.  Soorujmul  had  no  sooner  read  it,  however,  than  he  tore 
it  up,  saying,  "  The  Muhirdjd  is  lord  of  the  p&t  (throne),  but  I  am 
lord  of  the  thith  "  (district,  lit  building).  He  said  to  the  Jemid&r, 
"  You  must  conduct  me  back  to  Chindunee,"  and,  immediately 
rising,  went  off  home.  The  Mahratta  leader  was  very  much  enraged, 
and  threatened  the  Muh&riLja  and  the  Sirdirs,  but  they  protested  that 
there  was  no  fault  of  their's,  they  had  signed  the  deed.  The  Pundit 
then  demanded  that  they  should  accompany  him  to  attack  Ch&ndnrtee, 
to  which  all  assented.  Batteries  were  thrown  up  before  Chindunee, 
and  the  attack  was  continued  for  the  whole  of  one  day,  the  Hufaiiftj& 
and  Sirdirs  apparently  taking  part  with  the  Mahrattas,  though  m 
heart  they  were  with  Soorujmul  In  the  night  Soorujmul  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  the  Mahrattas  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  l^iey  re- 
mained in  that  place  for  four  days,  during  which  time  Soorujmul  fell 
upon  them  when  occasion  offered,  slew  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  earned 
off  fourteen  horses.  The  army  struck  its  camp  before  Ch&ndunee, 
and  moved  to  Sambulee.  There,  too,  Soorujmul  fell  upon  thoD  in 
the  night  time,  and  slew,  among  others,  the  Arab  officer  who  com- 
manded the  artillery  white  he  was  making  his  bread  and  singii^ 
"  tin-a,  tan-a,  t9n-a."  The  MuhMji  then  said  to  the  leader  of  the 
Mahrattas  that  this  Rajpoot  was  a  dat^rous  fellow,  and  there  was  no 
saying  whom  he  might  slay,  and  that  if  the  army  retired  he  wooM 
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send  the  sum  of  money  which  had  been  agreed  upoa  A  bond  for 
twenty  thousand  rupees  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed,  the  Mahrattas 
retired,  and  the  MuhitrSjt  returned  to  Eedur.  He  sent  immediately 
for  Soonijmul  and  begged  him  to  restore  his  village,  and  presented 
him  with  four  thousand  rupees  to  rebuild  his  mansion.  Soonijmul 
did  so,  but  after  this  he  be^me  full  of  pride  on  account  of  his  valor, 
and  used  to  say,  "There  is  no  strength  in  either  MuharSjior  SirdSxs. 
"  It  was  1  alone  that  preserved  the  throne  of  Eedur." 

^^en  the  Mahrattas  retired,  they  left  garrisons  at  Ahmednu^er, 
MorJIsd,  and  other  places.  The  Sirdirs  drove  out  most  of  these  posts, 
but  in  some  places  they  held  their  ground,  and  in  these  the  Peshwah 
acquired  a  half-share. 

Now  when  ChimpSwut  Soonijmul  came  to  Eedur,  the  people  had 
to  make  the  roads  clear  for  him,  otherwise  he  threatened  them.  A 
nobut-beater  of  the  durbSi's  on  one  of  these  occasions  having  offended 
him  by  committing  a  nuisance  on  the  public  road,  Soonijmul  seized 
him,  and,  tyii^  a  rope  round  his  ancle,  ducked  him  in  a  pond,  lower- 
ing him  and  puHit^  him  out  until  he  died.  At  this  time  MuhdrSji 
ShiT  Sing^  was  old  and  infirm,  and  a  great  friendship  existed  between 
the  prince  Bhuw&nee  Singh  and  Soorujmui  On  one  occasion  Soo- 
nijmul made  a  feast  at  Ch^dunee,  and  invited  the  prince ;  they 
were  seated  together  in  the  durbSr,  when  one  of  the  prince's  attend- 
ants, a  Bhojuk  Brahmin,  happened  to  spit  on  the  floor.  Soorujmui 
was  in  a  fury,  and  ordered  the  Bhojuk  to  lick  up  the  spittle  with  his 
tongue.  The  Bhojuk  said,  "  I  have  done  wrong,  but  now  I  will  wipe 
**  it  up  with  my  clothes."  Soorujmui,  notwithstanding,  insisted  upon 
being  obeyed.  Then  the  Muhiiij-KoomSr  said,  "  He  has  done 
"  wrong,  therefore,  if  you  please,  I  will  wipe  it  up  with  my  own  shawL" 
Still  Soorujmui  insisted,  "  He  shall  lick  it  up  with  that  very  tongue." 
Then  the  prince  was  angry,  and  getting  up  he  went  away.  Returning 
to  Eedur,  he  related  the  whole  story  to  the  Muhirija,  and  said, 
**  There  is  such  pride  in  this  Sirdir  that  he  defies  all  authority." 
The  Huhariji  heard,  but  made  no  answer.  The  prince,  however, 
kept  his  anger  in  his  heart. 

The  af&ir  appeared  to  hare  been  forgotten,  and  the  MuhSrSj- 
Koom&r  sent  to  invite  Soorujmui  to  a  feast  He  took  him  up  to 
Eedur-gurh  to  inspect  the  fott,  and  brought  him  at  length  to  the 
"  palace  of  the  mourning  queen,"  where  he  slew  him  with  the  sword. 
The  Th&kor,  however,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Eedur  state,  as  the 
vexse  says : — 

"  The  dimpiwirt,  with  tnadberj,  f"-,-.,,,,!,^ 

"  Hidnot  Ibe  Nurand  sUin,  iii.»^OOgK 

"  Godnr-Und,  hii  property, 

**  Soojo  Kumdhnj  hod  Quile." 
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After  his  death,  Soonijmul  became  a  Bhoot,  and  occasioaed  great 
trouble  for  a  long  time. 

Soorujmul's  K.ooiiwur,  Subul  Singh,  hearing  the  news,  fled  avay  in 
alarm,  and  "went  out"  However,  he  was  brought  round,  and  in- 
duced to  return,  but  the  twelve  villages  of  Hursol  were  taken  from 
him.  M3n  Singh,  of  Mondeytee,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Koonwur 
Jor&wur  Singh.  He  left  also  a  younger  son,  K.ughoon&th,  to  wbom 
'was  given  the  estate  of  Goti,  which  he  left  to  bis  Bon,  Soorut  Singh. 

The  Muh&iij-Koomir,  Bhuwinee  Singh,  made  an  attempt  to  take 
the  Goti  estate  from  Soonit  Singh,  because,  as  he  declared,  too  many 
villages  had  been  given  to  puttiwms,  and  few  remained  khilsl  He 
sent  to  Soorut  Singh,  demanding  that  he  should  give  up  one  or  two 
of  his  villages.  This  demand,  however,  did  not  please  Muh&r&jd 
Shiv  Singh,  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  prince,  and  did  not  say  much  to 
him.  Soorut  Singh  replied  to  the  demand  by  "going  out."  He 
carried  his  family  to  Jow3s  and  Puh&dun,  villages  of  Mewar  to  the 
north-east  of  Pil,  and  made  incursions  upon  the  Eedur  country, 
seizing  cultivators  and  village  traders,  from  whom  he  exacted  ransom, 
and  carrying  off  cattle.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  Brumh  Kheir, 
which  contained  a  garrison  of  Eedur  troops,  one  hundred  in  number, 
horse  and  foot  There  was  a  great  fight  there.  Afterwards  a  body 
of  the  merchants  of  Eedur,  proceeding  on  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Rishub  Dev,  in  the  SSdree  Pass,  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five  Koo- 
lees,  halted  at  the  village  of  Thini.  Soorut  Sin^  visited  them,  and 
asked  what  need  they  had  of  so  laige  an  escort.  They  answered  that 
his  being  "  out "  was  the  reason.  Soorut  Singh  said  they  need  not  be 
apprehensive  of  him,  for  Eedur  was  bis  mother,  and  he  would  not 
snatch  at  her  scarf.  He  then  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  pil- 
grimage, and  guarded  them  on  the  way  home  again.  The  merchants, 
when  they  reached  Eedur,  told  the  Muhirfiji  and  the  prince  that 
Soorut  Singh  protected  the  people  of  the  town  of  Eedur,  and  should 
therefore  be  called  in.  However,  the  prince  did  not  receive  this 
ad\-ice.  The  Muhirijithen,  without  the  prince's  knowledge,  wrote 
to  Soorut  Singh,  and  said  that  Chooreewdr  was  his  cook-room  village, 
and  that  if  the  Th^kor  struck  It  he  would  fast,  and  thus  compel  uie 
prince  to  call  Soorut  Singh  in.  The  Thakor  upon  this  assembled  his 
men,  and  plundered  Chooreew^,  which  he  burned,  canying  off  the 
prisoners  and  cattle.  When  the  report  of  this  event  reached  Eedur, 
the  Muh3T3.j^  began  to  abstain  from  food.  The  prince  immediately 
called  in  Soorut  Singh,  giving  him  an  Uteet  of  Eedur  for  his  sccuriqr* 
When  the  ThSkor  arrived  the  prince  was  very  much  enraged  with 
him,  and  d.  manded  his  reason  for  doing  so  much  mischief  Soorut 
Singh  showed  him  the  Muh&rajt's  letter.    When  the  prince  spoke  to 
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the  MuhSiSji  about  the  matter,  Shiv  Singh  was  ashamed,  and  the 
enmity  which  already  existed  between  father  and  son  was  augmented. 
The  durbSr  said  to  Soorut  Singh,  "  Why  should  you  have  exliibited  a 
"  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you  for  your  own  good  ?  I  think  your  death 
"  must  be  near  at  hand,  as  your  intellect  is  thus  turned."  Soorut 
Singh  now  got  back  his  estate,  but  he  died  six  months  afterwards,  in 
1841  (a.d.  1785).     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ude  Singh. 

On  the  death  of  Dolut  Singh,  the  grandson  of  Joriwur  Singh,  of 
Mondeytee,  without  offspring,  Ude  Singh  succeeded  also  to  the 
larger  puttJt  of  Mondeytee. 

In  the  year  1848  {kd.  179a),  MuhdrSjS  Shiv  Singh  became  a  Dev.' 
Twelve  days  afterwards  his  son,  Bhuw&nee  Singh,  also  died,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Bhuw^ee  Singh  MuhdrSja  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Gumbheer  Singh,  who  was  bom  in  1835  {a.d.  ■ 
r779).  The  younger  brothers  of  BhuwSnee  Singh  were  Jhilum 
Singh,  Sugrim  Singh,  Umur  Singh,  and  Indra  Singk  JhSlum  Singh 
had  the  management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Gumbheer 
Singh.  After  a  time,  however,  the  Sirdars  assembled  at  the  mansion 
of  the  ChSmpawuts,  with  Bhirot  Mohobut,  of  Veejapoor,  who  was 
then  the  Deewan.  and  came  to  the  resolution  that,  as  two  swords  could 
not  be  contained  in  one  scabbard,  it  was  right  that  Jhalum  Singh 
should  not  sit  upon  the  cushion,  but  beside  it  Jhalum  Singh  asked 
what  course  was  left  open  for  him  to  take  The  Sirdirs  said  that  he 
was  a  prince,  and  knew  the  customs.  Upon  this,  Jhalum  Singh  and 
his  brothers,  Sugrim  Singh  and  Umur  Singh,  retired  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  took  possession  of  MorSsa,  Ahmednugger,  and  B^yur, 
without  receiving  any  grants  from  the  MuhSrijl  Indra  Singh,  who 
was  blind,  remained  at  home,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  estate  of 
Soot. 

Sugr&m  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Kurun  Singh,  and  he  by  Tukhut 
^gh,  the  present  Muhir^ji  c£  Jodhpoor. 

>  Tlie  foUowing  inscriptioas  supply  authentic  dale*  of  the  MuhirAjJU  of 
Eedur:— 

1.  On  ■  Jain  funeral  monnmenl  near  Eedur, "  Sumwnt,  1B4O  (A.D.  I784),  Shree 
MnhSiij  Adheerlj,  Muhirslj  Shree  Sbiv  Sin(;hjee,  &c." 

2.  On  (he  well  of  Wujur  MStl,  in  Eedur-gurh,  "  Praiic  to  Shree  Cnnesh  ! 
"  Shree  Kimjcc  I  In  Sumwul,  1847  {a.d.  1791),  Phalgoon  ahood  $■  Wednes- 
"  day,  Shree  bbree  Shree  108.  Shree  Muhaiij  Adheerij  Shree  Shree  Shree  Shiv 
"  Siughjee,  Shree  MuhSritj  Kooowur,  Shree  Dhuwinee  Singhjee  caused  this  well 
"  to  lie  constructed,  &c." 

3.  On  another  Jain  monnmenl,  near  Eedor,  "  Summit,  1859  (A.D.  1S03),  Shree 
•*  Hnhiifij  Adhccrtj,  Mohlrilj  Sbiee  Gnmbbeer  Singhjee,  &c" 
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Indra  Singh  left  four  sons,  who  aie  still  living.  Jh&lum  Stngb  and 
Umar  Singh  died  without  o^pring. 

When  Gumbheer  Singh  MuhSrija  was  eighteen  yeais  old,  he  said 
that  the  three  brothets  should  take  two  pergunnahs  between  them, 
and  to  enforce  this  determination  he  prepared  an  anny,  and  advanced 
to  Hinglaz,  on  the  road  to  Ahmednu^er,  Jhalum  Singh  and  SugWim 
Singh  joined  in  opposing  the  Muharija,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which,  as  both  sides  were  provided  with  cannon,  many  fell  on  either 
part.  They  were  separated  by  the  evening.  The  next  day,  the  ChSm- 
pSwut,  JodhS,  and  ChohSn  Sirddis  came  up  and  joined  the  Muhiraja, 
and  a  demand  was  sent  to  the  enemy  for  the  surrender  of  Ahmednugger. 
At  this  time,  Bhowan  Singh,  of  Teentoee,  in  discharging  a  pistol, 
which  had  been  kept  loaded  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not  go  off 
without  more  powder,  blew  off  his  hand.  The  MuhSrSjl  received 
this  as  a  bad  omen,  and,  giving  up  his  expedition,  returned  to  Eedur. 
Bhowan  Singh  was  carried  away  in  the  direction  of  Teentoee,  but 
died  on  the  road,  at  Bhuvn&th  Muh^  Dev,  near  Mhow. 

After  this,  Jhalum  Singh,  of  MorfisS,  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
villages  around  him,  belonging  to  the  ThSkor  of  Umleeiua,  the  R^hor 
of  Malpoor,  and  the  Rehwurs  of  Monpoor  and  Surdohee.  His  anny 
consisted  of  Manvarees  and  others.  In  an  attack  upon  Malpoor, 
about  A.D.  1799I  JhSlum  Singh  MuhSrSji  had  five  thousand  men  to 
oppose  to  eight  hundred  of  the  Rithor's.  The  struggle  continued  for 
three  days,  and  at  last  MSlpoor  was  taken,  and  the  RAwul  slain.  The 
MuharSjS  garrisoned  Malpoor,  but  the  young  RAwul  Tukhut  Singh, 
having  gone  out,  and  created  much  distress  by  burning  the  villages 
of  the  Morasi  estate,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  Malpoor  should  pay 
the  Muharija  a  sulamee  of  six  hundred  rupees  yearly,  and  Mugoree 
one  of  five  hundred  rupees,  and  the  RSwul  Tukhut  Singh  recovered 
his  villages. 

About  the  year  1S64  (a.d.  1808),  Shumsher  Kh&n,  of  Pihlunpoor, 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  the  Deewiin,  left  home  in  anger, 
and  came"  to  Eedur,  The  Muh&rSji  pointed  out  to  him,  for  his 
residence,  his  village  of  ChSmpulpoor,  in  the  PoseenA  district,  and 
Shumsher  Kh&n  went  thither  to  reside.  Peer  KhSjijee,  of  Pihlunpoor, 
upon  this,  wrote  to  the  MuhSrdjS,  and  said,  "  You  must  not  entertain 
"  my  brother."  No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  demand,  the 
Pihlunpoor  army  advanced  into  Gudwara,  and  took  possession  of  that 
district,  placing  in  it  a  force  of  occupatiotL  The  MuhSr&ja  thereupon 
assembled  his  troops,  and  driving  out  the  Pahlunpoor  force,  sat  down 
in  the  Deew4n's  village  of  Sheeshr^oo,  and  sent  thence  to  Peer 
Kh^njee  to  say,  "  If  it  be  your  intention  to  fight,  I  will  wait  here  for 
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"  yoa."  As  Peer  Khinjee  showed  no  signs  of  advancing,  the 
Mub&iij&  began  to  talk  about  sCrilung  one  or  two  of  the  Fihlunpoor 
villages,  in  retum  for  the  occupation  of  GudwEr&;  but  Koomp&wut 
Nar  Singh,  who  was  the  Pnidhin  at  that  time,  said,  "  Muh&iSjl  I  we 
"  have  come  beyond  the  frontier  of  PShlunpoor,  and  the  victory 
"  therefore  is  our's.  Striking  these  villages,  as  you  propose,  would 
"  only  extend  the  feud,"  The  Muhaiaja  assented  to  this  advice,  and, 
turning  back,  advanced  upon  D^nti,  from  which  Rini  Jugut  Singh 
fled  to  the  hills.  The  Eedur  force  plundered  the  villages  of  Now&  Wis 
and  Bhetndl  (from  which  the  inhabitants  fled),  and,  finding  crops  of 
sugar-cane  on  the  ground,  they  cut  the  cane,  and  made  huts  for  them- 
selves of  it,  and  remained  there  a  month,  living  upon  the  neighbouring 
villages.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rin3  of  Danta  should  pay 
to  the  MuhMj&  a  tribute  of  five  hundred  rupees  a-year,  and  the  latter 
returned  to  Eedur. 


CHAPTER  XL 
sAntA. 


RAnA  JetuAl,'  of  Danti,  left  two  sons.  The  elder  was  Jesingh ; 
the  younger,  Poonjl,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Wighela 
of  Uhunalee,  one  of  the  Sirdars  of  Dintl  Poonjit  lived  for  a  time 
with  his  mother's  family,  because  the  brothers  did  not  agree.  But 
when  his  father  died,  this  being  no  longer  a  secure  refuge,  he  was 
conveyed  by  his  mother's  brother  to  Chitrasunee,  in  the  lands  of 
Seeiohee.  After  Jetmal's  death,  all  the  Sirdars  and  relations  slept  in 
the  durbir  for  the  twelve  nights  of  the  moummg,  on  coverlets  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  Koonwur  Jesingh  Dev  himself  slept  in  a  cot  When 
the  servant  came  to  prepare  the  cot  for  him,  he  threw  out  of  its  place 
the  coverlet  of  Sudhoojee  B&doowa's  son,  Umurajee,  and  began  to 
malce  ready  the  cot  ther&  Then  all  asked,  "  Whose  cot  are  you 
'*  making  ready  here?"  The  servant  said  it  was  the  durbir's.  The 
5ird4rs  said,  "Why,  the  durbSr  died  two  days  ago,  and  how  is  it  that 
"there  b  another  in  so  short  a  time?"  The  servant  said,  "The 
"  Supreme  Being  has  so  arranged  it,  and  it  is  not  now  to  be  set  aside 
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"  by  yoa"  When  the  Sirdirs  heard  this,  it  seemed  veiy  ill  to  them, 
and  they  considered  that  "  he  will  not  suit  our  purpose."  Afterwards 
all  the  Sird&rs  assembled,  and,  holding  a  consultation,  said  to  BfidoowS 
UmurSjee,  "  Employ  some  means  that  appear  to  you  good."  He 
said,  "  I  will  go  and  take  the  weight  of  another  master,  but  you  must 
"  all  of  you  stand  to  my  aid  courageously."  Then  UmurSjee  took  two 
hoisemen  with  him,  and  set  off.  When  the  three  were  setting  out, 
Koonwur  Jesingh  Dev  said,  "  Whither  are  you  going?"  They  said, 
"We  are  upon  the  durbar's  business."  Then  he  thought,  "It  maybe 
"  so;  the  RSxbhSiee  may  have  sent  them  on  some  business."  The 
diree  went  to  DhunSlee,  and  asked  the  Thikor,  W^hela  Mokum 
Singh,-  where  Poonjt  was.  He  said  he  was  at  Chitr&sunee^  They 
went  thither,  and  staid  the  night  The  next  morning  they  called  the 
Sindhee,  to  whom  the  village  belonged,  and  said  to  him,  "  Poon)& 
"has  been  living  with  you;  will  you,  therefore,  do  him  service?" 
He  said, "  I  have  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men ;  whatever  service 
"  you  may  point  out  I  am  ready  for."  He  then  got  his  men  ready. 
Guduwee  Umurajee  now  said  to  Foonja,  "  Be  pleased  to  accompany 
"  us  to  D&nt^"  He  said,  "  I  will  not  come,  because  he  will  put  me 
"  to  death."  The  Guduwee  said,  "I  am  security  that  no  one  shall 
"  put  you  to  death."  They  turned  back,  therefore,  takmg  PoonjS 
with  them,  and  came  to  Surti.  The  next  day  was  the  auspicious  day 
for  Jesingh  DeVs  taking  possession  of  the  cushion,  and  much 
splendid  [reparation  was  made.  Jesingh  Dev  was  putting  on  his 
clothes  in  the  durbSr.  Meanwhile  Poonji  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  Klrbhiree  and  SirdSrs  placed  him  on  the  cushion.  All  said  to 
the  chief  of  the  merchants  of  Dinti,  named  N&n&bbaee,  "  Do  you 
"  make  the  teeluk;"  upon  which  the  merchant  made  the  teeluk,  and 
presented  fifty-Gve  rupees  as  an  offering ;  after  which  all  the  others 
presented  suitable  offerings.  At  this  time  the  soldiers  from 
Chitrilsunee  came,  and  said,  "  What  service  have  you  for  us  to  per- 
"form?"  They  told  them  to  put  sentries  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
durbar,  that  no  one  might  come  or  go.  This  was  effected  in  a  perfect 
manner.  Afterwards  the  royal  drum  was  sounded,  and  cannon  bred, 
Jesingh,  hearing  this,  said,  "Who  caused  that  drum  to  sound?" 
Some  one  told  him,  "  Poonj&  has  assumed  the  cushion."  Meanwhile 
the  order  arrived,  "  Whatever  jewels  belonging  to  the  durbtr  you  may 
"  have  in  your  possession  must  be  sent,  and  you  must  leave  the  place." 
Jesingh  Dev  asked,  "Where  am  I  to  go  to?"  The  answer  was,  "You 
"  should  go  to  the  village  of  Gungwfi,  which  was  assigned  to.  yotir 
"  mother  for  a  subsistence."  Jesingh  Dev  said,  "  Gungwi  is  a  single 
"  village;  that  will  not  supply  my  necessaries."    The  village  of  MAn- 
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kuree  was  then  assigned  to  him  in  addition.     He  took  his  family  with 
him,  and  retired  to  GungwS. 

The  same  day  that  Poonja  assumed  the  cushion  he  was  attacked 
with  vomiting.  The  SirdSrs  considered  what  this  omen  might 
mean.  Some  omen-reader  suggested,  "  The  Raja  suffers  from  j  t 
"  repletion — the  meaning  is  that  he  will  make  many  districts  his  own."  / ! 
Afterwards,  when  he  reached  mature  age,  he  won  back  several  rights  I  ) 
of  "wol,"  in  Dh&ndhSr,  which  had  been  encroached  upoa  He  won  / 
back  also  his  w^ntt  lands  in  the  Kher£lloo  putti,  which  had  been 
seized  He  also  revolved  in  his  mind  the  restoration  of  Tursunghmo, 
but  found  no  leisure  to  restore  it  At  this  time  he  gave  the  village 
of  Ror&,  which  has  since  become  desolate,  to  Umurijee  BSdoowd ; 
he  gave  him  also  the  "  Kereeo  winti,"  in  the  village  of  Koondul,  with 
five-and-twenty  mango  trees.  At  an  after-time  the  SAnk  gave  also 
certain  fields  in  the  village  of  ThSnS,  which  the  Guduwee  resigned  to 
his  half-brothers,  Simojee  and  Sukhojee.  K&n&  Poonj3  afterwards 
married,  at  the  house  of  the  chief  of  Lembuj,  a  brother  of  Seerohee. 
This  Lembuj  chief,  whose  name  was  UhSndojee,  was  "out"  against 
UkherSj,  the  lord  of  Seerohee,  on  which  account  he  came  to  DantS, 
and  received  from  PoonjS  RAni  the  village  of  WusAee  to  reside  in, 
which  is  on  the  road  to  Umbajee.  ChSndojee  lived  there,  and 
prosecuted  his  feud  with  Seerohee,  which  was  not  arranged  until  after 
a  five  years'  struggle.  Chandojee  then  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
R&nS  PoonjJ,  and  assigned  the  lands  in  the  vOlage  of  Wusiee,  which 
had  been  reclaimed  by  him  as  her  dower.  Thus  did  PoonjA  reign  in 
a  good  manner.  He  left  three  sons— M^  Singh,  Umur  Singh,  and 
Dhengojee,  which  last  got  the  village  of  Guncheroo, 

MSn  Singh  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Rana  Poonjl  Umur  Singh 
obtained  the  village  of  Sood3sun4 ;  but  it  happened  that  he  once  on 
a  time  went  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  ThSkor  of  Chitrasunee,  and 
was  on  his  return  thence,  when  the  army  of  the  BSbee,  of  RhSdunpoor, 
which  was  on  an  expedition,  made  its  appearance.  Umur  Singh  was 
slain  by  them  at  the  forest  near  the  village  of  Pulkhuree,  in  Dhindh^. 
He  left  two  sons,  Hutheeojee  and  Jugtojee,  who  were  slain  by  Mdn 
Singh's  Koonwur,  Guj  Singh,  after  he  assumed  the  cushion.  The 
Ston'  is  as  follows  : — 

Once  on  a  time  Guj  Singh  was  seated  in  the  palace  at  Dinti,  and 
said  to  those  around  him,  "  Is  there  any  one  who  would  leap  down      ^ 
"  from  that  limb  tree  into  the  court?"    Hutheeojee  climbed  the  tree  K'-" 
iminedialely,  and  jumped  down.     "RSmSi  Guj  Singh  thought  within 
bimsei^  "This  man  wilt  some  day  play  me  fsise."    Some  time  after 
wards  be  said  to  a  Chowra  Rajpoot,  who  was  in  his  service,  "  If  you 
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"  will  kill  these  two  brothers  I  will  give  you  a  field  in  free  grant" 
Then  that  Rajpoot  killed  the  elder  brother  with  a  blow  of  a  sword  in 
the  very  hall  of  DSnt^  and  the  other  he  slew  on  the  hill,  opposite  the 
window  of  the  durbir.  There  is  a  shrine  of  this  younger  brother, 
Jugtohee,  at  the  same  place,  where  prayers  are  made  to  him.  He 
sometimes  appears  to  people,  and  sometimes  possesses  them,  in  which 
case  offerings  must  be  placed  there  for  him.  Hutheeojee  left  a  son, 
Khotn&n  Singh,  who  received  the  village  of  Udeyrun,  in  place  of 
Soodisund,  which  was  taken  from  him ;  for  his  mother,  after  her 
husband's  murder,  brought  Khom^  Singh,  then  a  child,  to  R&nS  Guj 
Singh,  and  placed  him  in  his  lap,  saying,  "  Do  to  this  boy  also  as  it 
"  may  please  you."  The  Rln£  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  killed  his 
"  father,  but  if  I  give  him  something  I  shall  be  freed  from  the  sin  of 
"  murdering  a  relation;  so  he  gave  him  Udeytun."  Jugtojee  left 
no  son. 

To  return,  however,  to  MIji  Singh  : — he  reigned  four  or  five  years, 
and  died,  leaving  two  Koonwuis,  Guj  Singh  and  Juswojea  The 
village  of  RSnpoor  was  first  assigned  to  Juswojee,  but  after  the  death 
of  Hutheeojee  and  Jugtojee,  he  received  also  the  estate  of  Soodisunil, 
retaining  Rinpoor  as  welL  Juswojee  afterwards  obtained  Wus&ee,  in 
the  Ddnta  putti,  and  Juspur-Chelinoo.' 

Guj  Singh  ruled  in  a  good  manner,  and  left  two  sons,'  Pruthee 
Singh  and  Veerum  Dev,  who  obtained  the  village  of  N^l  In  Pru- 
thee Singh's  time,  the  army  of  DamSjee  (Guikowar)  came  to  D&ntiL 
Pruthee  Singh  opposed  him  in  arms  for  some  time,  and  at  last  took 
to  the  hiils.  Afterwards  he  repaired  to  the  Mahratta  camp  on  receiv- 
ing safe  conduct,  and  agreed  to  pay  something  in  the  way  of  tribute, 
which,  when  the  Mahrattas  had  received,  they  withdrew.  Afterwards 
Hyder  Koolee,  the  Nowaub,  on  the  part  of  Delhi,  came  with  an  army. 
The  Rind  fought  with  him,  too,  and  slew  thirty  of  his  followers.  In 
the  end  the  army  retreated,  and  victory  remained  with  the  RA11&. 
After  this  the  Pahlunpoor  chief  ceased  to  pay  a  claim,  which  the 

>  For  Jiuwoj«e'i  daceadftnts,  *ee  note  "on  Soodlmidl,"  at  the  end  of  ibis 
chapter. 

1  The  following  ii  the  inicnplion  on  the  monumcDt  of  lUnl  Gaj  Sln^  U 
DanlS  :— 

"In  the  ^ear  1743  (A.n.  16S7),  on  Mlgsheer  shood  9,  Sonday,  when  RlnS 
"  Shree  Gujsunghjee  went  to  Vyekoonth,  three  «utee!  bumed  ;  their  nuoa — 
■'  Vo«fjee   Shree  »   •,   Ununit  Koonwur ;   Vowjee   Shree   Vf'l{^e1ee  H( 


"  Iheee  three  became  sutees.  In  commemontion  of  them  thii  chntree  oT  RliA 
"  Shree  Gujsunghjee  wu  caused  to  be  made.  In  the  year  1^48  (a.i>.  1691),  on 
•'  Muhl  BTid  7,  on  Friday  the  chntree  wm  caused  to  be  made. 
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RinS  held  upon  the  PMtlunpoor  village  of  Ghoree^lya.  The  RSni- 
jee  now  considered  how  to  strike  the  village.  When  the  Pihiunpoor 
chief  Icnew  of  this,  he  sent  for  the  Bh&ts  of  Mehmudpoor  (one  of  his 
villages),  and  said,  "  Do  you  keep  guard  in  the  village  of  Ghoree&lya." 
They  did  so,  and  the  news  was  carried  to  Dftntl.  At  this  time  a 
WineeS,  named  Ruheeo,  was  the  minister  of  D^nta,  This  Ruheeo 
sent  for  the  Bhdts  to  DAntS,  and  asked  them  to  take  charge  of  the 
villages  of  Dhun^ee  and  Sheeshr&noo,  on  which  the  Pihiunpoor  chief 
asserted  a  claim,  saymg,  "  You.  are  guarding  one  of  the  Pihlunpoor 
"  villages,  so  guard  one  of  our's  too,  and  we  will  give  you  as  much 
"  as  they  give."  The  Bh&ts  answered,  "  We  cannot  ride  upon  two 
"  horees."  Ruheeo  said,  "  Well,  then,  go  and  keep  the  best  watch 
"  you  may,  we  will  mount  and  come."  "  The  Bhit  thought  he  would 
go  to  Mehmudpoor  for  his  own  men,  and  then  to  PShlunptoor  for 
men  from  thence,  and  thus  garrison  Ghoreeilya.  Meanwhile  the 
Rlnajee  mounted  at  once,  and  struck  Ghoreeilya,  which  he  plun- 
dered, carr)dng  off  hostages  and  cattle,  with  which  he  returned  to 
D3nti.  When  the  Pahlunpoor  chief  heard  the  news  he  sent  for  the 
Bhits,  and  reprimanded  them,  and  said,  "  Now  do  whatever  remains 
"  in  your  power,  and  bring  back  my  hostages  which  the  Raruijee  has 
"  seized."  Then  the  Bhats  collected  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
and  began  to  perform  "dhuma."  They  set  out  from  their  own 
village,  and  at  every  coss,  as  they  advanced,  they  burned  a  man,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  Poonjpoor  seven  or  eight  men  had 
perished.  Then  the  D&nti  men,  going  out  of  Poonjpoor  to  meet  them, 
brought  the  Bhdts  round,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  turn  back.  But 
when  the  RlnSjee  sent  to  offer  gifts  to  the  Bh&ts,  they  said,  "  If  ,we 
"  receive  anything,  the  RinSjee  will  be  washed  from  this  sin,  there- 
"  fore  we  will  receive  nothing;"  so  saying,  they  went  home.  On 
account  of  this  sin,  though  Pruthee  Singh  R&nd  had  seven  sons  bom 
to  him,  he  died  diildless.  At  his  death  three  of  his  wives  became 
sutees,  of  whom  one  was  the  daughter  of  Sukhut  Singh,  the  Deora  of 
Lembuj ;  another  was  the  daughter  of  the  W^hela  of  Peth9poor.' 
Pruthee  Singh's  line  having  failed,  the  minister  and  Sirdars  united 

'  Tbere  U  an  open  funeral  pavilion  at  DintS,  which  contains  three  pateeyos. 
The  centre  one  bears  the  figure  of  a  horseman,  beneath  the  usual  sun  and  raoon  ; 
Ibe  two  side  stones  bftTC  figures  of  sulees  sculptured  upon  them.  RSnS  Shree 
"  Knronjee,"  as  an  inBcripIion  records,  "  canied  to  be  made  ihe  chulree  of  KSni 
"  Shree  Pnitheesunghjee.  Another  inscription  runs  as  follows: — "Prai.se  lo 
"  Shree  Gnnelh  ',  When  Rinfl  Shree  Prulbeounghjee  deputed  lo  Shree  Vyckoonth 
"  two  sutees  bnmed,  their  names — Vowjee  Shree  Deoiee,  Phool  Koonirur,  and 
"  Vowjee  Shi«e  Wjighelee  Pethfipootec,  SinUr  Koonwur,  in  Sumwnt,  1799)  A.  l>. 
"  1743,  on  Shnwun,  Shood  3,  pn  Wednesday."  Jl*^' 
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to  place  upon  the  cushion  Kumojee,  the  son  of  Yecram  Dev.  This 
Kurunjee  quarrelted  with  his  own  Sird4r,  M^h  RAj,  who  held  a  putti, 
including  the  village  of  Deewuree  and  Bhudder-m&U.  At  this  time 
there  was  at  DintSaRajpootnamedKotheeoWukto,  who  every  day  at- 
opium  time  used  to  be  the  butt  of  the  Rini's  abuse.  One  day  this 
Rajpoot,  becoming  enraged,  wounded  the  R£n&  with  his  sword,  and 
escaping,  took  shelter  with  Megh  Rlj.  Then  the  R^nft  sent  to  Megh 
RAj  to  say,  "  Give  up  this  offender  to  me."  Megh  RSj  answered, 
"  When  one  has  taken  shelter,  it  is  not  the  Rajpoot  practice  to  give 
"  him  up;  therefore  I  keep  him  with  my  head."  Afterwards,  when 
the  Rana  importuned  him  very  much,  Megh  Rij  sent  the  Rajpoot 
away  into  the  hills,  and  himself^  going  out  in  anger,  went  to  Gnn- 
cheroo,  where  he  remained  six  months.  However,  the  RSni  took  no 
steps  to  content  him  and  bring  him  in.  Megh  Rij  then  thought  with 
himself,  "  What  shall  I  do  remaining  here  ?"  so  he  went  to  Soodisuita. 
The  Th3kor  oi  that  place,  whose  name  was  Umur  Singh,  received 
him,  and  he  staid  there  a  year,  but  the  Rini  still  gave  him  no  satis* 
faction.  At  length  Megh  R^j  said  to  Umur  Singh,  "  Come !  I  will 
"  cause  the  cushion  of  D4ntA  to  be  given  to  you."  They  collected  a 
force  of  one  thousand  men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  advanced  upon 
DSnti,  which  they  entered,  and  drove  out  Kurunjee,  who,  mounting 
his  horse,  fled,  and  went  to  Pempulodur&,  five  coss  from  Dintd,  the 
village  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the  heir-apparent  for  his  sub^t- 
ence.  Umur  Singh  now  assumed  the  cushion  at  DSmtk,  and  brought 
the  whole  country  into  subjection  to  himself.  Things  remained  in 
this  slate  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  Bfidoowl  Gorukd^  of 
Faneealee,  and  his  brothers  took  counsel  together,  and  agreed  that  it 
was  not  for  their  honor  that  their  master,  while  they  stood  by,  shoultl 
be  kept  out  of  his  throne.  Afterwards  they  went  together  to  RSni 
Kurunjee,  and  said,  "Why  have  you  become  cold,'  and  why  sit  you 
"  here  ?^if  you  exert  yourself  you  will  win  back  the  throne  of  IDSnta." 
The  Rani  said,  "  No  way  occurs  to  me,  if  any  occur  to  you  pursue 
it"  The  Guduwees  said,  "  Summon  your  Sirdars."  He  summoned 
them.  S^heb  Singh  BhAtee  came,  the  Th9kor  of  Ghorid;  Unop 
Singh  Rithor,  also,  the  Thikor  of  HurSd  ;  and  the  Thlkor  of  God- 
hunee,  Deveedis  Wflghela.  These  three  Sirdars  met,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  "  Without  we  procure  the  aid  of  Buh&dur  Khfin, 
"  the  Decwin  of  Pihlunpoor,  our  object  cannot  be  effected."  How- 
ever, they  considered  that  the  DeewSnjee's  assistance  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  great  deal  of  money,  which,  under  present  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  procure.  Afterwards  Kurun  Singh  sent  for 
his  younger  brother  Oomed  Singh,  who  was  at  NSgel,  and  said  to 
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him,  "  You  have  a  daughter  ^o  is  a  virgin ;  if  you  will  many  her 
"  to  Buh&dur  KhSn  we  shall  get  back  our  place."  Oomed  Singh 
said,  "  If  the  place  be  got  back,  you  will  be  the  master  of  the  cushion ; 
-"  what  gain  will  accrue  to  me  that  I  should  give  my  daughter  to  the 
"  Toorka?"  Then  Kurunjee  gave  him  a  written  deed  for  five  villages, 
to  be  placed  in  his  possession  on  the  recovery  of  DSnti.  The  gift 
consisted  of  half  the  village  of  NSgel,  the  villages  of  Th&nS,  Koondol, 
Pinoonduri,  and  Wuroosun,  and  the  present  villj^e  of  Gudh,  which 
was  afterwaids  founded  in  the  lanc^  of  Koondol.  Oomed  Singh 
then  agreed  to  do  as  they  wished.  Afterwards  the  three  Guduwees 
went  to  PShlunpoor,  and  had  an  interview  with  Buhadur  Khan, 
and  settled  that  he  should  help  them  to  recover  the  place,  and 
that,  for  his  so  doing,  Oomed  Singh's  daughter  should  be  betrothed 
to  him.  The  Deewanjee  was  very  much  pleased,  and  said,  "  1 
"  will  recover  your  place  for  you,  and  the  marriage  shall  be  performed 
*'  afterwards."  The  cocoa-nut  and  a  rupee  were  then  presented,  and 
the  betrothal  concluded.  They  took  the  Deewanjee's  force  with 
them,  and  went  against  Dintil,  and  encamped  among  the  mowra  trees  of 
Poonjpoor,  from  whence  they  sent  a  message  to  Umur  Singh,  demand- 
ing that  he  should  quit  Dintk.  Then  Umur  Singh  considered,  "  The 
"  P&hlunpoor  force  has  come,  so  that  now  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
"  D&Dtd."  So  he  sent  to  say,  "  I  will  give  up  your  Dfinti  to  you, 
"•but  what  do  you  assign  to  me  for  my  subsistence?"  It  was  then 
arranged  that  he  should  have  five  vilU^es  in  addition  to  the  fifteen 
he  held  already,  namely,  Jetpoor,  N3ni  Suirfl,  I'ori,  KhSree,  and 
BSmuneeoo,  and,  besides  these,  a  fourth  share  of  the  Mitijee's  transit 
dues.  At  that  time  the  MAtft  received  a  rupee  from  each  passenger. 
For  some  years  four  annas  were  paid  to  the  chief  of  Soodlsuna,  but 
afterwards  confiision  began  to  occur  in  the  accounts,  whereupon  the 
R£ni  commenced  to  levy  only  twelve  annas  from  each  person,  leaving 
the  SoodSsutiA  share  out  of  the  question,  and  said,  "  Do  you  take 
*'  jrour  four  annas  from  whoever  passes  the  gate  of  your  village." 
From  this  time  they  began  to  levy  the  four  annas  at  SoodasunS. 

RlnA  Kurunjee  now  came  to  Dintli,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
cusbiorL  \Vhen  the  force  was  ready  to  return  home  the  lady  was 
sent  for  from  Nigel  to  a  spot  in  the  lands  of  ThSnS,  where  four 
mango  trees  grow  beside  a  hillock,  and  there  she  was  married  to  the 
Deciranjee.    The  whole  were  escorted  to  P&hlunpoor. 

This  Kurun  Singh  had  two  sons,  Rutun  Singh  and  Ubhe  Singh, 
Rutun  Singh  asceuded  the  throne.  He  had  previously  put  to  death 
the  two  WAghela  ThSkors  of  Dhunfilee,  whose  names  were  Ldrkhin 
and  PfirUi^,  two  brothers.    The  story  is  as  follows : — This  Ldrkhinjee 
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once  on  a  time  had  come  to  D^ti  to  pay  his  respects  to  RSni 
Kuninjee,  because  he  too  was  one  of  the  Uinti  Sird^s.  At  that 
time  Koonwur  Rutuo  Singh  was  playii^  hke  a  boy,  though  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  L.S.rkh3.iijee  said,  "  How  long  are  you  to  continue 
"  a  child  ?  "  and  ridiculed  him.  The  Koonwur  went  and  lepeated 
what  the  ThSkor  had  said  to  the  SJLnk.  Kumnjee  said,  "  It  is  well ! 
"  then  kill  me,  and  be  called  Rilnd."  The  Koonwur  said,  "  Sire ! 
"  may  you  be  preserved,  but  him  I  will  certainly  kilL"  Then  the 
RinS  said,  "You  must  get  the  strength  first."  As  soon  as  the 
matter  came  to  Larkhinjee's  ears  he  started  off  home.  Two  years 
after  this,  Rina  Kurunjee  went  by  chance  to  Nigd.  Thither  the 
afore-mentioned  two  WSghela  brothers  came  to  meet  him.  Then  the 
Koonwur  thought,  "  To-day  I  will  put  them  to  death."  He  arranged 
with  some  followers  of  his  that  they  should  take  L&rkhinjee  with 
them  to  the  Suruswutee  river  to  bathe,  keeping  Firkhanjee  with  the 
Rink,  and  that  the  former  should  be  killed  there,  and  a  gun  then 
hred  as  a  signal  for  the  other  brother  also  to  be  put  to  death. 
Accordingly  the  Koonwur  set  ofi"  to  bathe,  taking  a  javelin  with  him. 
He  thrust  Lirkh&n  through  with  his  javelin,  and  his  followers 
finished  him ;  a  gun  was  then  hred,  and  the  men  who  were  about  the 
RSnk,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  report,  put  PSrkhin  to  death. 
When  Buhadur  Khftn,  the  DeewSn  of  Pahiunpoor,  became  aware 
of  this  matter,  he  said,  "  These  two  Thakors  had  my  safe  conduct,  I 
"  must  therefore  take  precautions  lest  the  RSna  should  ill-treat  their 
"families."  He  therefore  placed  two  hundred  horse  in  Dhunilee 
and  Sheshranoo,  and  the  possession  thus  acquired  has  been 
retained,  so  that  the  villages  have  fallen  under  P^luopoor.  Ilie 
deceased  left  each  a  son,  one  of  which  sons  went  to  live  at  a  village 
of  his  own,  named  Godhunee,  where  his  descendants  still  remain  ; 
the  other  went  to  the  house  of  his  father's  sister  at  Soodisuni,  and 
obtained  "  wanta  "  from  the  chief  of  that  estate. 

Rutun  Singh  reigned  about  five  years  afiier  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  died,  leaving  no  son.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother,  Ubhe  Singh.  This  Rana  brought  to  DSnta  a  Mahraita 
named  Urjoon  Row  Chopuro,  to  whom  he  promised  the  "  chouth  " 
of  the  Danta  possessions.  The  reason  was  that  his  Sirdlrs  and 
puttawuts,  and  his  brothers,  too,  were  giving  trouble,  as  were  also 
the  neighbouring  Rajas.  Urjoon  Row  brought  a  hundred  Guikowfir 
horse  with  him  :  he  lived  at  DantA,  and  at  first  was  satisfied  with  a 
trifling  exercise  of  authority,  but  when  two  or  three  years  had  passed 
over  he  b^an  to  rule  as  if  in  his  own  right,  and  to  build  a  small  fott 
at  Danta  for  his  residence,  and  to  annoy  the  inhabitants.     Then  the 
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Rani  began  to  be  afraid  lest  his  very  throne  should  be  encroached 
upon.  Meanwhile  this  Soubah,  while  he  was  building  his  house, 
took  by  force  for  that  purpose  bamhtoo  rafters  that  were  lying  at  the 
doors  of  some  Rajpoots'  houses  in  the  village  Then  the  eyes  of  i 
(he  Rajpoots  were  split,  and  when  the  Mahratta  soldiers  began 
to  jabber  their  "  ikarum  tikanim,"  '  ordering  people  here  and  there,  ' 
a  fight  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  the  Rajpoots  refiected  I 
that  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  SAnS.  if  a  struggle  were  to  take  place,  j 
They  went  to  the  durbir,  and  complained  that  the  strangers  had 
b^un  to  give  them  much  annoyance.  Then  said  the  Rlni,  "What 
"  is  an  annoyance  to  you,  is  first  an  annoyance  to  me."  He 
summoned  all  his  Sirdirs.  The  Koonwur  Shree  Man  Singh  was  at 
this  time  about  five  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  said  to  the  RSnSjee, 
"  If  it  be  your  order,  I  will  drive  these  people  ouL"  The  RSni  said, 
**  Do  so,  as  you  are  a  good  son."  Then  the  Koonwur  sent  to  the 
Chopuro  to  say,  "  Do  you  now  quit  this  place."  The  Mahrattas 
paying  no  attention  to  the  summons,  the  Koonwur  blockaded  them, 
and  cut  off  their  supply  of  water,  grain,  and  grass,  and  threatened 
also  to  slay  them  unless  they  retired  At  length  they  retired,  but  the 
Danti  people  moved  with  them,  encircling  them  at  a  short  distance 
off,  untU  they  reached  GudwirS,  where  they  left  them,  and  returned 
home.  The  ThSkor  SoojSjee  of  Bhiloosun^  then  entertained  them, 
and  began  to  quarrel  with  the  SoodasunA  people,  saying  that  they 
must  give  him  possession  of  his  wSnti  lands  in  their  limits.  Then 
Futteb  Singh,  Thakor  of  Soodisund,  came  to  Ddnti  to  seek  aid 
from  Koonwur  Min  Sin^,  who,  taking  a  force  with  him,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Sood^unS,  and  drove  out  the  invaders.  Then  the 
BhiloosunS  chief  became  alarmed  lest,  if  a  feud  arose  between  him 
and  Danti,  he  should  be  destroyed;  he  therefore  dismissed  the 
Guikowar  force,  which  moved  off  towards  Ahmedabad.  The 
Koonwur,  having  effected  a  settiement,  returned  to  D&ntS,  soon  after 
which,  in  the  year  1815  (a-d.  1795),  the  Rind  Ubhe  Singh  died. 

Ubhe  Singh  had  three  sons — MAn  Singh,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
whose  mother  was  a  Chowree  lady  of  Wusdee,  and  Jugut  Singh,  and 
Hix  Singh,  whose  mother  was  a  Bhuteeinee,  the  daughter  of  S^eb 
Singh,  Thikor  of  Ghorid,  near  Tursunghmo. 

Mfln  Singh's  first  exploit  was  to  make  a  raid  upon  DhunSI,  a  village 
of  Poseeni,  from  whence  he  carried  off  the  cattle,  but  the  "  vkt," 
pursuing  him,  recovered  the  spoil     Six  months  after  that  he  struck 

a  in  the  Mihtott*  Uogoage  "here"  and 
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the  Poseeni  village  of  Chdngod,  which  he  plundered.  The  village 
became  uninhabited,  and  has  up  to  this  moment  so  remained.  When 
the  MuhirSjS.  Gumbheer  Singh,  of  Eedur,  went  with  an  aimy  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Mew^ees,  he  sent  for  Rini  Min  Singh,  who 
joined  him  with  forty  horse.  After  this  Moolukgeeree  was  completed, 
and  the  RSn&  was  returning  home,  the  Muhirij^  presented  him  with 
a  horse  worth  a  thousand  rupees,  Afler  a  reign  of  five  years,  Min 
Singh  died,  in  Sumwut,  1856  (a.d.  iSoo),  and,  as  there  were  dis- 
agreements among  the  brothers  at  that  time,  people  said  he  had 
been  poisoned. 

His  brother,  Jugut  Singh,  on  mounting  the  throne,  made  his 
inaugural  foray  (teeU-dhlU)  on  the  village  of  Nendurdee,  in  Gudwiil, 
which  he  plundered  and  burnt,  carrying  off  hostages,  because  the 
Bheels  of  that  vUlage  had  harried  the  buffaloes  of  Nowi-wis,  and  the 
putel  had  come  to  Danti,  saying,  "  Give  me  a  spade,  that  if  anywhere 
"  there  is  a  bone  left  of  my  lord  M^n  Singh,  I  may  dig  it  up.  Had 
"  that  lord  been  alive,  the  Nendurdee  Bheels  had  not  carried  off  my 
"  buffaloes."  On  another  occasion  he  collected  a  force,  and  went 
against  Poseeni,  when  Keshree  Singh,  Thitltor  of  PoseenS,  came  to 
meet  him  between  HurSd  and  his  own  village,  and,  presenting  a 
horse  to  the  RinS  as  an  offering,  gave  security.  The  force,  turning 
back,  went  to  GudwM,  and  advanced  upon  Muhiwud ;  upon  which 
Th&kor  Wukhtojee  came,  and  presented  a  hoise,  and^  making  an 
agreement,  gave  security.  After  this  the  RSn&jee  exacted  a  horse 
from  HUtheejee  Gudhdt,  of  N&n^  Koth&run,  against  whom  a  claim 
existed  on  account  of  a  robbery.  The  force  returned  home  from 
thence. 

Again,  in  the  year  11 70  (a.d.  1814),  the  R9n&jee  collected  a  force, 
and  carried  off  all  the  buffaloes  of  Dhunil  He  next  struck  the 
village  of  Biwul  Kotheeoo,  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Derol,  and 
plundered  it.  Next  year  he  struck  and  plundered  Khcroj,  which 
belonged  to  a  brother  of  the  ThSkor  of  Poseeni,  on  which  occasion 
two  of  his  men  were  killed.  His  brother,  Nix  Singh,  who  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  that  place,  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  shall  be 
"  blamed  at  this  time  ;  people  will  say,  '  Nir  Singh  came  with  them, 
"  and  caused  his  father-in-law's  village  to  be  plundered.' "  On  that 
account  they  turned  back,  and  went  to  strike  the  village  of  Dhuioee. 
At  this  place  the  enemy  gained  over  a  Birud,  named  Keertijee,  who 
was  with  the  force ;  upon  which  this  Keertijee,  going  to  the  gate  of 
the  village,  said  to  the  Rina  that  the  omens  were  not  good.  On  this 
account  they  turned  back,  and  came  to  ThfinA,  where  they  encamped. 
At  this  halting-place  the  Rini  called  together  the  SirdSrs  and  the 
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minister,  and  asked  from  what  source  he  was  to  pay  the  arrears  due 
to  the  mercenaries.  They  answered,  that  ThSkor  Kutun  Singh  of 
PSwudee,  and  Th&kor  Undojee  of  UndhSreeS,  incited  the  Mew^ees 
to  enter  the  Ddnt&  country,  and  caueed  them  to  plunder,  and  that 
therefore  their  two  villages  should  be  plundered,  and  the  means  of 
paying  the  mercenaries  procured.  The  Rini  then  prepared  to 
advance  upon  Undh^eei,  upon  which  the  Thikor  of  that  village 
fled  to  P&wudee,  and  he  and  the  others  who  were  threatened  got 
ready  for  the  fight  Now,  in  the  end  of  the  night  the  R^nS's  army 
broke  up  from  Th&ni,  and  advanced  to  Undh^eei,  when  they  found 
the  village  deserted.  They  went  to  Momun-w^,  where  they  received 
S  fire  of  musketry  from  the  defences.  Upon  this  the  mercenaries 
fonning  the  advance  of  the  Ring's  force  fired,  and  one  of  their  balla 
killed  Thakor  Undojee  of  Undh&reefi ;  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
were  assembled  at  Momun-wSs  then  fled,  and  took  to  the  hills,  and 
the  village  was  struck  and  plundered.  The  Rlni  immediately 
advanced,  and  halted  at  F&wudee,  which  village  also  he  plundered, 
and,  carrying  off  the  property,  turned  back,  and  encamped  at  Moti 
SuTT^  At  this  place  the  Thikor  of  Pawudee  came  to  the  Rin&jee, 
bringing  security,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  third  share  of  UndhAreei 
should  be  the  RInSjee's  property,  to  which  effect  bonds  were  inter- 
changed. After  this,  security  was  taken  &om  the  surrounding 
MewSsees,  and  in  187a  (a.u.  1816)  the  Rln&  broke  up  the  army, 
and  returned  home  to  D&nt^ 

TtiSkor  Wukhtojee  Jeetojee  said  once  to  Rand  Jugut  Singh,  "  My 
"  expenses  are  not  supplied  by  the  villages  of  Khibhee-wis  and 
"  Kunbee-was,  therefore  give  me  something  in  addition."  The  RinA 
said,  "  You  will  not  get  anything  more  than  that  which  was  assigned 
"  to  your  father,"  Wukhtojee  upon  this  went  off  in  anger  to  Deesa, 
to  DeewSn  Shumsher  Kh&n,  and  said  to  him,  "  If  you  will  give  me  a  . 
"  force,  I  will  go  and  do  some  injury  to  the  Danta  country,  that  I  I 
"  may  procure  satisfaction  of  my  demands."  At  that  time,  however, 
there  was  friendship  between  the  Deewin  and  the  Rini ;  therefore 
the  fonner  wrote  to  the  latter  to  say,  "  Come  to  terms  with  Wukhtojee, 
"  or  he  will  do  some  mischief."  The  RSnithen  sent  for  Wukhtojee, 
and  offered  to  give  him  a  grant  of  the  villages  of  Oonturee  and  Bhoot- 
&sur,  if  he  would  release  them  from  an  Uteet  to  whom  they  had  been 
mortgaged.  Wukhtojee  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  released  the 
two  villages,  which  were  uninhabited,  and  founded  there  a  single 
nllage,  called  Ubhipuioo,  where  he  placed  his  family,  living  himself 
at   Dilnti,  and  performed  service  there  as  Prudh^n.     Two  years 
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aAerwards  he  died,  and  Ubhdpuroo  then  fell  to  his  sons  and  to  his 
brother  Bhuvjee. 

At  this  time  Sird&r  Singh,  Thikor  of  Koondot,  died,  leading  no 
son,  upon  which  RSni  Jugut  Singh  and  his  brother,  Nlr  Singh, 
attached  the  five  villages  of  the  Koondol  estate,  and  brought  all  the 
moveable  property  of  the  late  ThSkor  to  Danti  The  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Sirdir  Singh  were  performed  at  Koondol,  and  his  Thakorine 
received  three  wells  for  her  maintenance;  However,  Bhuvjee  Jeetojee 
made  a  claim  on  the  estate,  and  said,  "  Something,  at  any  rate,  must 
"  be  given  me  from  Koondol"  R3Ji5  Jugut  Singh  said,  "  Do  you 
"  enjoy  what  was  given  to  your  father,  Jeetojee — Khibhee-was  and 
"  Kunbee-was;  you  will  not  get  any  of  this  property."  Then  Bhuvjee 
went  off  in  anger  to  PShlunpoor,  accompanied  by  Meheroo  Sindhee, 
an  old  Jem^dlLr  of  the  Rin3.'s,  who  wa^  also  on  iU  terms  with  the 
RlnL  Now  Bhuvjee  having  gone  to  PShlunpoor,  made  a  petition 
to  Miles  Sahib  about  the  right  of  succession  to  Koondol,  which  he 
contended  was  vested  equally  in  the  RdnSjee  and  himself,  while  the 
Rinijee  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole.  "Therefore,"  said 
Bhuvjee,  "  I  will  pass  a  deed  assigning  the  whole  village  to  the 
"  English  government,  and  whatever  it  may  come  into  the  mind  of 
"  that  government  to  give  me  I  will  receive"  Some  adherent  of 
the  RSnSjee's  wrote  this  intelligence  to  his  master,  who  thereupon 
sent  his  brother,  Nir  Singh,  and  Jeew&  Kulill,  a  minister  of  his,  to 
P&hlunpoor,  offering  to  make  over  a  seven-anna  share  of  the  whole 
territory  of  D^ti  to  the  English  government,  and  to  permit  the 
attachment  of  the  state  by  that  government.  Upon  this  Bhuyjee's 
hand  became  powerless.  After  this  Bhuvjee  took  service  with 
Futteh  Khfin,  the  Dew4n  of  P&hlunpor,  who  gave  him  his  fourth 
share  of  the  village  of  N^geL  The  Rana  subsequently  gave  Bhuvjee 
the  village  of  Kurunpoor,  and  they  drank  the  red  cup  together.  The 
English  government  placed  a  garrison  in  the  D&n^l  country  in  the 
year  1876  (a.d.  iSzo). 

In  the  time  of  this  Jugut  Singh,  two  hundred  horse  and  five 
hundred  foot  of  the  Mewasee  Koolees,  of  .the  K9kurej,  made  an 
inroad  upon  the  DSntS  villages  of  Ruttunpoor  and  Poonjpoor,  and 
carried  off  the  buffaloes.  Jugut  Singh  mounted  on  the  "  wfir,"  with 
fifty  horse  and  two  hundred  foot  They  met  in  the  lands  of  Motil 
Surr^  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  twenty-five  of  the  freebooters 
were  slain,  and  Bheekho  Jemdd^,  a  Bh^tee  Rajpoot,  on  the  RSnft's 
side,  was  wounded,  and  had  his  horse  killed  The  cattle  were 
recovered,  and  when  the  Rln&  returned  to  D&nti,  he  presented 
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Bheekho    JemSd^    with    a    gold    anklet,    a    horse,    and    other 
gifts. 

Nov  as  Jugut  Singh  had  no  son,  he  proposed  to  Nir  Singh  to 
adopt  one  of  his  two  sons,  Jhdlum  Singh  and  Huiee  Singh.  Nit 
Singh  thought,  "  If  the  son  obtain  the  cushion,  the  father  will  have 
"  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  make  obeisance  to  him."  Some  people, 
however,  persuaded  Jugut  Singh  that  N&r  Singh  meditated  to  take 
him  off  by  poison,  or  to  slay  him  with  the  sword ;  and  as  he  believed 
the  story,  he  began  to  keep  within  his  house,  which  he  fortified,  and 
never  came  near  the  council-room  :  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  Bheels  and  Koolees  of  the  surrounding  villages  commenced 
a  system  of  plundering:  At  length  the  people  came  to  him,  and 
petitioned,  "  If  your  highness  neglect  in  this  manner  to  keep  up  any 
"  order,  and  remain  within  your  jaJace,  how  can  the  affairs  of  the 
"  country  be  carried  on  ?  "  Now  Rind  Jugut  Singh  had  no  confidence 
in  any  KArbh^ee,  but  only  in  Kulil  Jeewi,  by  whose  advice  he 
acted  ;  and  the  people  blamed  him  because  he  employed  a  liquor- 
seller  as  his  minister.  At  this  time  there  was  a  Seesodeei  Rajpoot, 
named  Gum^,  at  D^lnti,  a  slave-girl  of  whose  establishment  this 
Jeewi  carried  off  by  force.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Rajpoot,  Gumin, 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  one  of  Jeewft's  two  wives.  For  these 
reasons  there  was  a  bitter  enmity  between  these  two.  But  Gumin 
could  say  nothing  to  Jeew^  for  fear  of  the  RanSjee.  However,  there 
were  many  other  ministers,  as  well  as  people,  who  were  very  inimical  { 
tojeewfi.  1,^.^/z^ 

Once  on  a  time  the  Kulal  set  out  to  make  the  assessment  of  the 
year's  crops,  and  he  assessed  a  piece  of  rent-free  garden  land  that 
belonged  to  Gumin  ;  and  when  the  Rajpoot  protested  against  this, 
he  paid  him  no  attention,  but,  on  the  contrary,  abused  him.  GumSn 
then  became  very  angry,  and  began  to  consider  how  he  could  put  the 
Kulil  to  death.  His  first  step  was  to  carry  his  mother  and  brother 
to  the  Poseeni  village  of  Hurad.  The  next  morning,  at  dawn,  he 
got  up,  and  took  his  station  opposite  the  Kulil's  door.  Jeewi  soon 
came  out  of  bis  house,  and  seeing  the  Rajpoot  sitting  dierc,  asked 
where  he  was  going  to.  Gumin  said  that  he  was  going  to  a  certain 
village,  but  that  he  waited  to  see  what  the  omens  were.  The  Kulil 
was,  in  truth,  a  little  alarmed,  but  he  went  on,  and  finished  his 
business  with  all  haste,  and  began  to  return  quickly  home.  The 
Rajpoot  followed  him,  and  struck  him  from  behind.  A  struggle 
ensued ;  the  Kulil  struck  Gumin  on  the  head  with  a  brass  vessel  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  but  received  from  him  two  stabs  of  a  dagger. 
He  escaped,  however,  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  off  for  shelter  to  the 
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house  of  a  Dhei,  which  be  was  entering,  when  the  Rajpoot,  who  had 
picked  up  his  sword  and  shield,  ran  quickly  upon  him  and  slew  hitn. 
Giimin  took  the  ornaments  off  the  corpse  and  ran  away,  threatening 
some  people  who  raised  an  alarm  that  he  would  kill  them  too,  unless 
they  remained  quiet  He  got  clear  ofT  into  the  hills.  A  servant 
went  to  wake  the  Riniljee,  who  was  still  lying  down,  and  told  him 
wh^  had  happened.  The  Rlni  was  very  much  distressed,  and 
Qrdered  that  the  slayer  of  Jeew&  should  be  put  to  death.  On  all 
sides  horsemen  then  galloped  oR,  but  as  they  were  all  glad  that 
JeewS  had  been  killed,  they  merely  went  up  and  down  for  a  time, 
and  then  returned  and  said  that  the  murderer  had  not  come  into  their 
hands.  Upon  this  Jugut  Singh  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  N&r  Singh 
who  had  caused  his  KSrbhiree  to  be  put  to  death,  intending  to  slay 
him  also,  and  he  began  to  say  so  before  people.  N&r  Singh  then 
sent  to  the  Rfinijee,  to  say,  "  Why  do  you  give  me  a  bad  name  in 
"  this  way?  I  will  leave  your  town."  He  prepared  to  go  off  to 
Ahmednu^er.  The  people,  however,  went  to  the  Rini,  and  said, 
"  NSr  Singh  is  going  off  in  anger.  You  must  bring  him  round  and 
"  get  him  to  stay ;  for  it  will  not  be  to  your  credit  if  he  goes."  Then 
the  R&n£  sent  men,  and  persuaded  NSt  Singh  to  return,  and  the 
people  made  the  two  brothers  drink  opium  together.  A  month 
afterwards,  however,  some  one  again  excited  the  Ring's  suspicion 
that  Nar  Singh  sought  to  kill  him ;  so  he  went  to  SoodSsund,  and 
Stayed  there  two  months  with  Thgkor  Mohobut  Singh.  N&r  Singh 
and  the  ministers,  all  of  them,  went  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  back  to  DSnti.  He  stayed,  however, 
only  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  again  flying,  took  refuge  in  the  monastery 
of  an  Uteet,  at  PethSpoor,  whom  he  informed  that  Nfir  Singh 
purposed  to  kill  him.  He  stayed  there  a  month,  and  was  ^ain 
persuaded  to  return  home ;  and  soon  after  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  other  disease,  which,  after  a  month's  illness,  carried  him  off, 
on  the  7th  Phalgoon  wud,  in  the  year  1879  (a.d.  1823). 
NSr  Singh  assumed  the  cushion  after  the  death  of  Jugut  Singh 

In  the  year  1892  (a.d.  1836),  RSn3  JuwSn  Singh,  of  Oodeipoor, 
came  on  pilgrimage  to  Shree  UmbSjee,  on  which  occasion  he  invited 
Rini  Nir  Singh  to  visit  him.  Nir  Singh  accordingly  went  to  the 
MitSjee's,  and  took  up  his  lodging  there.  The  Rini  of  Oodeipoor 
now  sent  to  inquire,  "In  what  manner  will  your  visit  be  made? 
"  Have  you  any  record  on  the  subject  in  your  durbir?"  Nir 
Singh  then  inquired  of  all  the  Sirdfirs  and  Kirbhirees,  but  no 
record  was  found.      Then  all  the  old  men  were  enquired  of,  and 
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among  them,  I,  too  (the  narrator  of  this  account),  was  questioned.  . 
I  said  that  R^3  Kinur  Dev  had  married  at  Oodeipoor,  and  that  the 
Seesodunee  lady  had  become  a  sutee  at  the  gate  of  Kottird,  where 
her  monument  might  be  seen  to  this  day.'  Upon  this,  Rani  Juwdn 
Singh  sent  for  Nir  Singh  to  visit  him,  and  rose  to  receive  him.  Nir 
Singh  presented  a  horse  and  a  gun,  worth  a  hundred  rupees;  and  Ju- 
wan  Singh  gave  him  in  return,  a  horse  and  a  pearl  necklace.  He  pre- 
sented the  family  priest,  also,  with  a  pair  of  gold  armlets.  Juwin  Singh, 
after  remaining  two  days,  set  off  homewards,  on  which  occasion 
Koonwur  Jhilum  Singh,  with  his  horsemen,  escorted  him  as  far  as 
Seerohee. 

Ndr  Singh  and  Jhilum  Singh  went,  in  the  year  189 — ,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  to  Aboo,  on  a  pilgrimage.  On 
that  occasion  there  were  great  sunghs  assembled  at  Aboo,  from 
Goozerat,  Marwar,  and  Mewar,  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  people 
began  to  bathe  in  the  Nulchee  tuliv,  when  an  ascetic  came,  and  said, 
"  Let  not  any  one  bathe  in  the  tank  at  this  time ;  whoever  does  so 
"  will  die."  Some  of  the  pilgrims  believed  this,  and  did  not  bathe ; 
but  the  greater  part  disbelieved,  and  bathed.  At  the  time,  sixty- 
four  Yogeenees'  chariots  descended  from  the  sky,  and  the  Yogeenees 
commenced  bathing.  In  the  morning  the  cholera  broke  out,  and  as 
many  as  had  bathed  died,  with  few  exceptions.  The  Rana  and  the 
Koonwur  had  bathed  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  therefore  they  did 
not  suffer,  nor  did  any  of  the  sungh  that  was  with  them  die.  They 
remained  four  days,  and  then  went  to  Umb3,jee. 

After  this  the  Governor  Sahib  came  from  Bombay  to  Sadri,  and 
invited  all  the  Bhoomeas  of  the  Myhee  Kanta  to  visit  him.  Rini 
Nar  Singh  and  Koonwur  Jhilum  Sii^h  went  with  the  rest  to  SidrA, 
and  presented  to  the  Sahib  a  horse  and  a  piece  of  gold  tissue  ;  in 
return  for  which  the  Sahib  gave  both  father  and  son  a  pair  of  shawls 
and  a  turban.  AU  the  other  BhoomeSs  gave  and  received  dresses  of 
honor.  At  length  the  Sahib  returned  to  Bombay,  and  all  the  Bhoo- 
meeils  went  home.  The  principal  Hindoo  Rajas  were  Muharaji 
Gumbheer  Singh,  of  Eedur,  MuhArajl  Kurun  Singh,  of  Ahmednugger, 
and  RSna  Nir  Singh ;  the  principal  Mohummedan  Sirdirs  were  Futteh 
Khan,  the  Deewin  of  P4hlunpoor,  the  Nowaub  of  RhSdunpoor,  and 
Shumsher  Khin,  the  Deewin  of  Wurgaum. 

After  this,  RAnft  tiii  Singh  went  to  Major  Miles,  at  Pahlunpoor, 
about  an  arrangement  for  his  country,  and  represented  that  he  had 
given  a  share  in  it  to  the  English  government  to  keep  order;  but 
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that  instead  of  agents  of  the  English  government,  there  vere  sent 
employes  of  the  Deew&n  of  PShlunpoor,  with  whom  he  had  made 
no  agreement  whatever.     However,  the  Major  gave  NSr  Singh  no 

satisfaction  ;  and  as  the  Nowifittr^  was  near,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
leave  to  attend  at  the  Matajee's.  At  length,  when  Lang  &hib'  came 
to  Sddri,  the  Deew^n's  attachment  was  removed,  after  it  had  been 
maintained  for  about  twenty-seven  years. 

Ndr  Singh  died  tn  Sumwut,  190 — ,  and  his  corpse  was  committed 
to  the  flames  by  JhAium  Singh,  at  GungwS.  The  young  Rinil  also 
built  a  chutree  at  that  place. 

KOTE  ON  THE  SOOdAsUnA   BRANCH   Of  THE   FAMILY  OF  dAntJL 

When  Guj  Singh,  the  son  of  Klni  Min  Sii^h,  was  the  occupant 
of  the  cushion  of  Dant^  and  his  brother,  Juswojee,  held  the  estate 
of  KJnpoor,  Umur  Singh,  the  son  of  PoonjS  BinS,  MSji  Singh's 
brother,  was  at  SoodasunS.  At  this  time,  the  Sood3sun^  estate  con- 
sisted of  the  single  village  of  that  name.  Umur  Singh,  who  was  a 
valiant  warrior,  sought  to  bring  into  subjection  to  himself  Juswojee's 
estate  of  Ranpoor,  on  whith  account  he  made  frequent  forays  upon 
Ranpoor,  and  carried  off  the  cattle.  Once  on  a  time,  when  he  had 
made  an  inroad,  and  was  driving  olT  the  buffaloes,  Juswojee  sent  to 
him  to  say,  "  Uncle  !  it  was  not  suitable  that  you  should  have  driven 
"  away  the  buffalo  cow  which  supphes  me  with  milk,"  Umur  Singh 
answered,  "  There's  many  a  male  buffalo  in  the  lands  of  Ranpoor, 
"  if  you  want  milk,  drink  from  one  of  them."  Then  Juswojee  came 
to  Ddnta,  and  told  this  story  to  MSn  Singh  in  great  soirow.  Mfin 
Singh  said,  "We  cannot  come  round  Umur  Singh  at  the  present 
"  time,  some  day  I  will  look  after  him."  After  this,  MSn  Singh,  re- 
taining  enmity  in  his  heart,  incited  the  Mew&sees  and  freebooters  to 
put  Umur  Singh  to  death,  promising  a  reward,  upon  which  their 
people  began  to  annoy  SoodisunL  On  one  occasion  the  GudheeSs 
drove  off  the  SoodSsunS  cattle,  and  Umur  Singh  going  on  the  "  wSr," 
overtook  them  at  BhSloosuni,  and  recovered  the  spoil  One  of  his 
cultivators,  however,  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  recovered  all 
"  the  cattle,  but  there  was  a  bullock  belonging  to  me,  worth  a  hun- 
"  dred  rupees,  which  is  not  among  them,  so  you  have  made  no 
"  '  w^  '  for  me."     On  this  Umur  Singh  turned  back  after  the  forayeis 

■  Colonel  Lai^,  an  oSiceT  wbo  Tor  seveni  fcan  h«ld  tbc  ■ppoinlmeni  of  poli- 
tical agent  in  the  M^hee  KtintS,  and  whose  name  is  ihere  widely  and  deatmdlj 
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and  recovering  the  bullock,  b^;an  to  drive  it  home,  but  the  animal 
was  restive,  and  would  not  be  driven,  but  ran  off  continually.  At 
last  Umur  Singh  thought  that  if  the  bullock  were  canied  off  by  the 
fotayers  he  would  lose  his  honor ;  so  he  killed  it  with  his  spear, 
and  returned.  On  account  of  this  murder,  he  met  his  death  within 
four  months  of  that  time.  It  happened  thus  :— He  had  gone  to 
Chitr^sunee  to  pay  a  visit  of  friendship  to  the  Thikor.  As  he  re- 
turned, a  meer  (minstrel)  joined  his  company.  Umur  Singh  said  to 
him,  "  There  are  many  outlaws  about  at  this  time,  and  you  cannot 
"  keep  up  with  us,  so  you  must  not  come."  The  meer  said,  "  Sire! 
"  I  must  needs  come  with  you."  So  saying,  he  went  on  as  befora 
Meanwhile,  at  the  village  of  Fulkhuree,  Umur  Singh  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  the  B3bee  of  RhSdunpoor's  horse,  who  were  out  on  a  plun- 
dering expedition.  As  the  Rajpoot  party  retreated  before  them,  the 
mare  which  the  meer  rode  broke  down.  Then  Umur  Singh  called  to 
him  to  get  off  and  kill  the  mare,  and  mount  behind  on  his  own 
horse,  but  before  the  meer  could  get  down  the  pursuers  overtook  him. 
He  cried  out,  "Sire  !  do  not  go  away  and  leave  me."  Umur  Singh 
turned  back  to  help  him,  and  at  that  moment  received  a  ball  in  his 
chest  and  fell  dead. 

After  the  death  of  Hutheeojee,'  the  son  of  Umur  Singh,  his  Koon- 
vur,  Khomin  Singh,  being  only  eighteen  months  old,  Juswojee  took 
possession  of  Sooddsuni.  Hutheeojee's  Thlkorine  came  thereupon 
to  the  R3ii3,  and  said,  "  How  shall  I  subsist  now  ?  "  upon  which  the 
Rana  gave  her  the  village  of  Udeyran,  where  her  descendants  still 
remain. 

Juswojee  continued  to  hold  Soodflsun^  and  had  five  Koonwurs. 
Sinlar  Singh,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him ;  Ujbojee  and  Dhunrfijjec  re- 
ceived from  the  Rina  the  village  of  SoUnoo ;  Nathjee  and  Jorjee 
received  Juspoor,  which  was  founded  by  Juswojee.  In  Juswojee's 
time,  a  Cuikowir  army  came,  under  the  leading  of  a  Soubah,  named 
Vltooba,  and  caused  annoyance  to  Sood^unS,  at  which  time  Bhoj 
RJj  Riwul,  Togo  WunoJ,  and  Ghelojee  BadoowS,  the  Guduwee  of 
Piiieeilee,  came  to  use.  The  army  struck  the  village  and  retired,  and 
the  people  then  returned  from  among  the  hills  and  rebuilt  it  At  this 
time  the  GuikowSr  army  used  to  come  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
when  the  people  of  the  village  heard  of  their  approaching,  which  they 
did  generally  when  they  were  about  ten  coss  off,  they  caused  the 
Tnighflyas  to  beat  their  drums,  and  raise  a  cry  of  "  Fly,  fly,  the 
army  is  coming ! "  upon  which  the  people  Aed,  and,  taking  shelter 
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^  among  the  hills,  concealed  themselves  there.  When  the  force  came 
up  the  village  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire ;  and  then,  if  the  Mah- 
rattas  maintained  themselves  there  for  any  length  of  time,  an  ar- 
rangement was  come  to,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money,  for  which  the 
villagers  assessed  themselves,  was  paid  as  tribute,  or  the  jum&bundee, 
and  the  people  returned  and  re-inhabited  the  village.' 

When  Juswojee  died,  Sird^  Singh  assumed  the  cushion.  Now 
Rinijee  Guj  Singh,  having  attained  to  old  age,  and  having  no  son, 
took  SirdSh  Singh  into  his  lap,  but  after  that  a  son,  named  PrutheerSj, 
was  bom  Co  him.  After  Guj  Singh's  death,  Sird^  Singh  founded 
upon  this  a  claim  to  the  cushion  of  D&nta  ;  and,  in  compensation  for 
his  abandonment  of  it,  received  Wusaee,  Diwoi,  D^tes4noo,  and 
several  other  villages.  Sirdar  Singh's  brothers  "  went  out"  for  a  sub- 
sistence, and  obtained  certain  lands  and  fields. 

Sirdar  Singh's  eldest  son  was  Oomed  Singh.  His  four  younger 
sons,  Chundra  Singh,  Wukhut  Singh,  SurtSn  Singh,  and  Pertip  Singh, 
received  the  village  of  WusSee,  to  be  held  jointly.  Sirdar  Singh  having 
made  a  foray  upon  TembS,  and  carried  off  cattle  and  hostages,  the 
"  war  "  came  from  Tembi,  and  a  coaAict  ensued,  in  which  Koonwur 
Oomed  Singh  was  slaia  He  left  three  sons,  Umur  Singh,  the  Patliu- 
wee  Koonwur,  Jugoojee,  and  Ugur  Singh,  who  received  five  villages, 
to  be  held  jointly. 

On  the  death  of  SirdSr  Singh,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Umur  Singh.  The  Kheelor  district,  which  lies  between  Sood^iin^ 
and  Tarings,  was  held  by  Hureeol  Rijpoots,  who  were  puttawuts  of 
Dint^  but  these,  being  much  annoyed  by  the  MewSsees,  left  the 
district,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Kurbuthee,  in  the  Wumugger 
Talooka,  upon  which  the  chief  of  SoodSsuna  look  possession  of  the 
district,  with  the  consent  of  the  RSnajee.  In  Umur  Singh's  time,  a 
Guikowar  army  was  repulsed  with  loss  to  them,  but  without  a  single 
man  being  killed  on  the  part  of  Soodasunl  It  was  this  Umur  Singh 
who  took  possession  of  DintS.' 

Umur  Singh  left  a  son,  Futteh  Singh,  whose  sons  were  Mohobui 
Singh  and  Punjee.  In  the  time  of  Mohobut  Singh,  in  Sumwut,  1860 
(a.d.  r8o4),  K&k&jee  brought  a.  Guikowir  army,  and  a  conflict  ensued. 
The  Mahrattas  lost  sixty  men ;  but  the  Thakor  was  assisted  by  the 
spirit  of  Mftnikn&th  Bhawo,  and  did  not  lose  a  man,  but  gained  the 
victory.  This  MSniknath  is  the  same  Bhawo  who  permitted  the  erec- 
tion of  Ahmedabad,  and  who  has  two  shrines  on  the  hills  at  Tur- 

>  "Many  times,"  sajs  the  narrator  of  thit  story,  "do I  recollect  hMiiw  to  take 
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sunghmo  and  SootUsunA,  where  he  used  to  dwell  Mohobut  Singh 
made  a  foray  upon  Runsheepoor,  and-  carried  off  cattle  and  hostages, 
because  the  Bbeels  of  that  place  had  harried  the  buffaloes  of  his  village 
of  DiwoL 

Mohobut  Singh  left  four  sons,  Huree  Singh,  Rutun  Singh,  Purbut 
Sii^h,  and  Mokum  Singh  Huree  Singh  enjoyed  the  cushion  four 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rutun  Singh,  who  held  it  for  two  years 
and  died.  His  son,  Bhooput  Singh,  succeeded  him,  and  lived  a  year 
afterwards.  Then  Purbut  Singh,  the  present  Thilkor,  succeeded 
Mokum  Singh  died  in  infaucy. 


CHAPTER  XI  r. 

huhArAjA  cuubueer  singh  of  eedur. 

Now  KhomSn  Singh,  a  Cbftmp&wut,  had  done  good  service  to  the 
raja,  who  therefore  said  to  him,  "  I  have  a  great  desire  to  promote 
"  you,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether,  if  you  are  promoted,  you  wii!  not 
"  turn  against  me."  Then  the  chief  took  an  oath  that  he  would  never 
draw  sword  against  his  prince ;  upon  which  the  raja  granted  to  him 
the  estate  of  Winkiner,'  with  the  right  of  receiving  the  royal  embrace 
<Hi  entering  the  Court. 

The  village  of  Pino!  belonged  ^o  a  bard,  who  died  without  a  male 
heir.  The  mother  and  wife  of  the  deceased  maintained  in  his  houKe 
relations  of  their  own,  a  father  and  two  sons,  and  procured  wives  for 
the  youths.  They  also  assigned  a  sixth  share  of  the  village  to  them, 
and  gave  them  a  separate  establishment  However,  the  two  brothers, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  village,  formed  the 
design  of  putting  the  ladies  to  death.  They  slew  the  elder  lady  with 
a  dagger,  but  the  bard's  widow  escaped,  and  making  her  way  with 
great  difficulty  to  Eedur,  laid  her  complaint  before  the  raja.  Girni- 
bheer  Singh,  upon  this,  sent  for  the  principal  bards  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  commanded  them  to  go  to  P&nol,  and  tell  the  two  mur- 
derers that  it  was  his  order  they  should  quit  the  place.  This  order 
was,  however,  disobeyed.  The  raja  then  sent  for  his  chiefs  one  by 
one,  and  said,  "  Do  you  go  and  slay  these  two  bards,  and  make  P&nol 
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"  crown-land"  Each  chief  separately  replied,  "  If  you  please  to  take 
"one  of  my  villages  do  so,  but  it  is  not  fit  to  put  a  baJd  to  death; 
"  you  should  therefore  pardon  this  offence."     Upon  this  the  raja  sent 

.  money  to  Hyderabad,  in  Sindh,  and  hired  there  fifty  Abyssinians. 

.  When  these  made  their  appearance,  all  the  chiefs,  and  others  who 
knew  what  was  intended,  strove  to  change  the  raja's  resolution.     He 

.  did  not,  however,  attend  to  their  remonstrances.  Then  all  repfdred 
to  Khomin  Sin^h,  and  said,  "  llie  raja  bestows  his  complete  favor 
"upon  you,  so  if  you  will  exert  yourself  to  persuade  him,  the  bards 
"  will  certainly  be  saved."  KhomSn  Singh  went  to  the  raja,  and  said, 
"  Have  the  kindness  to  pardon  the  offence  of  these  bards."  The  raja 
refused  the  request,  upon  which  the  chief  of  WankSner  replied, 
"  Henceforth  I  will  never  make  a  petition  to  you  any  more,"  The 
raja  said,  "Do  as  you  please."  Khom^n  Singh  was  pained  at  this 
reply,  and  immediately  rising,  departed  to  his  home. 

Now  the  raja  sent  the  Abysslnians  to  put  the  bards  to  death  ;  and 
these  last  getting  intelligence  of  the  matter,  one  of  the  young  men 
cut  off  the  heads  of  his  two  children.     He  slew  also  two  of  the 

'  Abyssinians,  and  maimed  himself  so  frightfully  that  he  died.     His 

■  father  also  killed  himself;  but  his  brother,  who  was  absent  from  home, 
escaped.     The  Abyssinians  returned  to  Eedur.     After  these  events 

.  the  bard  who  survived,  having  collected  from  distant  places  five  hud- 
dred  of  his  caste-fellows,  came  to  Eedur  to  comptl  Gumbheer  Singh 
to  make  reparation;  but  the  raja,  with  the  aid  of  other  bards,  got  rid 
of  them.  KhomSn  Singh  took  tiie  death  of  the  bards  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  determined  on  retiring'to  ttie  Himalaya  mountains  to 
^"■-y^  die.  The  raja,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  proceeded  to  WSnkSner 
'  *■  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  Gum- 

'^^^i.v  .  bheer  Singh  said,  "  If  it  is  because  of  this  bard  that  you  are  departing, 
'""■  .  "  ygu  shall  have  a  larger  _village  instead  of  PSnol."  The  chief,  how- 
I^im'svct,  made  answer,  "  If  you  had  listened  to  me  when  I  came  to  entreat 

'  "  you,  I  would  have  remained,  but  I  will  not  now  remain  though  you 
"  adopt  a  million  expedients."  KhomSn  Singh  left  home,  accompanied 
by  eleven  attendants— his  relations,  friends,  or  followers.  In  his  train 
was  a  dweller  among  the  hills,  who  had  suffered  so  much  annoyance 
from  the  Bheels  of  his  village,  that  he  went  to  lay  down  his  life  among 
the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  in  order  that  he  might  become  the  chief 
of  the  district  in  another  birth  and  take  revenge  upon  the  Bheels. 
The  desire  of  all  the  rest,  however,  was  to  pass  to  the  heaven  of 
Vishnoo.  They  had  adopted  the  saifTron  robe ;  they  had  laid  aside 
their  arms  forstaves  twisted  round  with  silver  wire;  the  horses  they 
rode  were  stripped  of  all  warlike  ornaments.     The  chieftain's  wives 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  his  village  were  vety  much  distressed  at  such  a 
sight  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh,  throwing  himself  in  the  way  as  the  sad 
procession  swept  along  the  road,  entreated  KhomSn  Singh  for  the  last 
time,  and  said,  "I  will  lay  my  turban  in  the  dust  at  your  feet"  The 
ChSmpiwut  answered,  "  Should  you  do  so,  1  would  slay  myself  on 
"the  spot"     The  raja  was  unable  to  urge  anything  more. 

Khomin  Singh's  son  and  heir,  Dheerjee,  who  was  at  this  time 
twenty  years  old,  obtained  the  estate  of  WSnkaner,  and  served  the 
heir-apparent.  Prince  Oomed  Singh,  from  whose  kindness  he  received 
an  addition  to  his  lands  and  the  privilege  of  sounding  kettle-drums  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalcade. 

Now,  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh  was  very  partial  to  Dheerjee  of  Wfln- 
kaner.  for  reasons  which  will  appear  from  the  following  narrative. 
During  the  time  that  the  Rows  of  Pol  had  made  forays  upon  Eedur, 
in  assertion  of  their  claim  to  the  cushion,  they  had  plundered  and 
burnt  many  villages.  The  raja  therefore  conceived  the  desire  of  reta- 
liating by  striking  Pol.  In  a.d  1808,  he  entered  six  thousand  match- 
lock men,  and  summoned  all  his  vassals  at  £edur,  with  whom  he 
advanced  as  far  as  WurSlee,  without  letting  any  of  them  know  that 
the  expedition  was  destined  against  PoL  Their  next  encampment, 
however,  was  at  a  pass  four  miles  from  that  place. 

When  the  raja's  army  left  Eedur,  the  Row  of  Pol  and  the  Rehwur 
and  W3ghela  chiefs,  who  had  of  old  been  vassals  of  his  house,  were 
all  on  the  alert,  and  sent  out  scouts  to  bring  intelligence.  The  only 
approach  to  Pol  is  by  a  pass  almost  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  flows 
between  lofty  cliffs  from  east  to  wesL  The  pass  is  defended,  also, 
by  two  gates.  The  Row  caused  both  of  these  gates  to  be  built  up, 
and  at  each  of  them  he  placed  some  of  his  "  brothers"  and  mercenaries, 
armed  with  matchlocks,  who  picked  off  the  raja's  men  whenever  they 
showed  themselves.  Gumbheer  Singh  lost  forty  men  in  this  defile, 
and  after  encamping  near  it  four  months,  was  still  unsuccessful  in 
discovering  any  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him. 
He  was  therefore  in  the  greatest  despondency.  At  this  time  he  caused 
four  hundred  gold  armlets  to  be  made,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
Bheels  of  thfc  neighbourhood,  and  said  to  them,  "  Show  me  a  way  by 
"  which  I  can  get  into  PoL"  The  Bheels  said,  "  There  is  no  other 
"  road  than  this  one,  but  a  party  with  scaling  ladders  might  ascend  one 
"  by  one  a  mountain  path  on  the  south  side,  though  it  would  be  a 
"  very  difficult  task  for  them  to  carry  even  their  arms."  The  raja  sen: 
at  once  for  ladders,  and,  superintending  the  operation  in  person, 
1  his  followers  one  by  one  to  ascend.     At  this  time  the  Eedur 
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chiefs  agreed  diat  as  the  Koompilwuts  were  the  raja's  great  favourites, 
they  should  lead  the  way  on  the  occasion.  Dheerjee,  of  WSnkiner, 
aod  other  Ch&mpSwuts,  however,  privately  agreed  that  their  time  was 
come  for  taking  revenge  against  one  of  the  chiefs,  now  with  the  Row, 
who  had  killed  their  relation.  When  the  KoompSwuts  monntecl, 
therefore,  Dheerjee  and  his  friends  moimted  with  them,  and  pushed 
on  to  Pol  itself  They  then  called  to  the  Arabs  to  wind  their  hotns, 
and  fired  a  volley  of  musketry.  Upon  this  the  Row  and  his  family 
fled  over  the  hilts,  and  GumM^eer  Singh,  entering  Pol  with  the  horse- 
hair fans  waving  before  hirrf  caused  a  cushion  to  be  placed  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Row,  and  toqk  his  sent  thereon.  The  raja,  after 
remaining  there  a  month,  was  disposed  to  send  for  his  family,  and 
make  Fol  his  residence ;  but  the  Row  began  to  make  daily  inroads 
upon  the  Eedur  villages,  and  the  chiefs  said,  "Your  Highness  has 
"  taken  Pol  and  increased  your  fame,  let  all  the  dwellings,  with  the 
■'  exception  of  this  mansion,  be  given  to  the  flames,  and  let  us  return 
"to  Eedur  lest  the  Row  enter  therein."  Then  the  raja,  following 
their  advice,  struck  his  camp,  and  came  to  Bheelor^  At  this  time 
the  mercenaries  became  urgent  for  their  pay,  which  was  two  or 
J  three  months  in  arrears  ;  they  surrounded  the  raja,  and  for  two  days  pre- 
_  vented  his  smoking  his  hookah  or  taking  any  food.  At  last  he  sent 
'  for  the  head-men  of  all  the  crown-villages,  and  said  to  them,  "  You 
"  swallow  up  the  whole  produce  of  my  villages,  and  give  me  haidty 
"anything.  Now,  therefore,  what  remedy  have  you  to  pi'opose,  as 
"  the  troops  have  set  a  watch  over  me  ? "  Then  the  head-men  wil- 
lingly paid  fines,  according  to  their  ability.  The  raja  returned  to 
Eraur,  and  because  the  ChimpSwuts  had  done  good  service  in  the 
matter,  he  extended  much  favor  to  them. 

At  this  time,  a  force  of  Sindhis,  five  thousand  strong,  had  attacked 
Doongurpoor  and  taken  it,  and'having  seized  the  R&wul,  and  placed 
him  in  a  litter,  they  carried  him  about  with  their  army.  They  now 
advanced  into  WSnswftrd,  and  a  severe  engagement  was  fought  there, 
in  which  many  on  both  sides  were  slain.  A  number  of  the  villages 
of  WSnswSri  were  subdued.  Then  Urjoon  Singh,  one  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  of  WSinsvSik,  assembled  a.  force,  with  which  he  defeated  the 
Sindhis  and  drove  them  out  These  disturbances  continued  for  five 
years,  and  the  pay  of  Urjoon  Singh's  mercenaries  having  fallen  into 
arrears,  and  no  means  existing  for  satisfying  their  demands,  that  chief 
moved  hb  troops  into  LoonSwari  and  Blil&sinor,  where  he  exacted 
tribute,  and  at  length,  advancing  into  the  Eedur  country,  came  to 
Pilya.  Now  Dheerjee,  of  Winkiner,  was  at  feud  with  die  chief  of 
Paiya,  but  upon  good  terms  with  Urjoon  Singh.  He  went,  tbefdbce. 
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and  hid  an  interview  with  the  latter.  When  the  chief  of  P&lya  heart] 
of  this,  he  also  went  to  meet  Urjoon  Singh,  and  said,  "  I  am  at  feud 
"  with  PuhSxjee,  of  Thodurft ;  I  will  give  you  a  sum  of  money  if  you 
"  will  put  him  to  death."  Urjoon  Singh  accepted  this  office.  Now 
Dheerjee,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  chief  of  ThodurS,  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  dissuade  Urjoon  Singh,  and  at  last  went  away  in 
a  rage,  saying,  "  I  go  to  Thoduri,  to  wait  there  for  you.  Come  and 
"  fight  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can."  He  went  to  ThodurS,  and  the 
chief  of  that  place  also  began  to  collect  mercenaries,  but  could  secure 
the  services  of  a  few  only.  He  therefore  went  to  Eedur,  and  said  to 
the  Prince  Oomcd  Singh,  "  If  you  do  not  support  me  at  this  time  I 
"  diall  die  fighting  against  the  enemy,  and  then  Thoduii  will  pass 
"  into  their  hands."  Upon  this  the  prince,  too,  advanced  to  Thodurft 
with  his  forces.  The  assailants,  now  finding  that  they  were  over- 
matched, gave  up  their  attempt,  and  all  parties  returned  to  their 
homes.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the  raja  was  much  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  Dheerjee. 

When  Subul  Singh,  the  son  of  Soonijmul  of  Chfindunee,  became  a  -^  ^^ 
Dev,  his  two  sons,  Sim  Singh  and  Milum  Singh,  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  the  estate.     The  elder  son,  Sam  Singh,  who  had  little 
ability,  went  oif  in  anger  to  Wink&ner.     Milum  Singh,  on  the  other 
band,  went  to  Teentoee,  and  said  to  Kunukijee,  the  chief  of  that  J4'^-^ 
place,  "If  you  will  place  me  on  the  cushion  at  Ch&ndunee,  I  will 
"take  your  Koonwur  in  my  lap."'     Kunukdjee  thereupon  went  to 
ChSndunee,  and  began  to  say,  "MSlum  Singh  shall,  sit  upon  the 
"  cushion."     However,  Dheerjee,  of  Wankaner,  came  and  sait^  "  SSm  ■'~  7 
"  Singh  is  the  rightful  Eeffpie  shall  sit  upon  the  cushioa"    The  ^^,,~ 
chiefs  quarrelled  for  some  time,  and  then  went  home.     Soon  afler,    ^  -^ 
Kunukijee  raised  four  hundred  mercenaries,  with  whom  he  attacked  „^;,^ 
W&nk^er.     Dheerjee  engaged  him,  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
men  ;    meanwhile  the  neighbouring  chiefs  came,  and  said,  "Why  do 
"  you  fight  to  the  death  about  other  people's  quarrels?"     They  thus 
induced  Kunukijee  to  retire,  but  a  feud,  not  easily  to  be  extinguished, 
had    arisen  between  the  two  opponents.     Now,   the   Ch&ndunee 
minister  came  to  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh,  and  said,  "  Muhird;  I  may  it 
"  please  you  to  come  in  person  to  plaCe  the  young  heir  of  ChSndunee 
"  on  the  cushion."    The  raja  said,  "  Did  not  Dheerjee  and  Kunu- 
"  k&jee  go  to  place  him  on  the  cushion?"     The  minister  replied) 
"  Muh&T&j !  he  whom  they  seat  on  the  cushion  cannot  sit  there,  but 
"  the  young  chief  whom  you  may  be  pleased  to  seat  there."    Then 

th>t  he  would  ftdopt  th«  Koonwur  u  hii  own  loti. 
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the  raja  said,  "  If  the  village  of  Kothurl  be  given  to  me  I  will  come, 
"  and,  in  exchange,  I  will  give  you  that  of  Seeyolee."  The  minister 
obtained  SAm  Singh's  consent,  and  passed  a  deed  assigning  KothuiA 
and  seated  the  rightful  heir  on  the 


0  the  raja,  who  thereupon  went  and  seated  the  rightfu 
cushion,  and  girt  him  with  the  sword ;  but  as  to  the  village  about 
which  he  had  spoken  to  the  minister,  that  he  never  gave.  To  the 
younger  brother  of  Chandunee,  he  caused  asingle  village  to  be  assigned 
for  his  subsistence.' 

A  month  after  the  first  affair  at  Thodurl,  Dheeijee  collected  a 
force  and  commenced  an  advance  against  Teentoee,  on  account  of 
the  feud  about  Ch&ndunee ;  but  the  other  chiefs  interfered,  and  went 
to  induce  him  to  return.  KunukSjee  upon  this  made  an  attack  upon 
Dheerjee's  ally  of  ThodurS,  and  Dheerjee,  hearing  the  news,  hastened 


1  Major  Miles,  In  hit  report  on  thcMybeelUiiti,  of  the  3iit  of  Septemher,i8ai, 
hu  the  ToUowing  ; — 

"  Soonijoinl,  father  of  Subul  Singh,  of  ChaDdunee,  died  about  forty  years  ago. 
"  Subul  Singh  is  said  to  possess  a  very  moderate  share  of  undeiscanding,  and,  froin 
"  his  bad  management,  Futteh  Singh,  Thakor  of  Mhon,  subsequently  assumed  the 
"  chief  control  among  the  Champawuls,  Futteh  Singh  died  in  A.D.  1805,  and 
*'  Anur  Singh  succeeded  him,  and  also  died  in  A.n.  1S19.  Gopal  Singh,  his  son, 
"  is  an  infant,  and  the  affairs  of  this  quarter  have  since  fallen  into  great  confusioiu 
"  Copal  Siagh  is  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  pulta  of  the  Ckampawuls  has 
"  lately  been  partitioned,  from  tome  quarrel  between  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Salmi 
"  Singh,  Maljce  and  Samjce.  The  partisan  of  the  &rat  is  KunukfiJEC,  Thakor  of 
''Teentoee.  The  Raja  of  Eedur  and  Dheerjee  have  taken  part  with  Samjec. 
'  The  result,  after  much  disturbance  and  bloodshed,  has  been  the  assumption  of  the 
'  town  of  Kher,  and  half  the  pergunnah  of  Hur»ilc  by  the  Raja  of  Eedur,  with  the 
■'  consent  of  Kunakljee,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  putta.  The 
-1  i.^  "  proprielon,  nearly  detitute  of  support,  comphun  of  the  conduct  of  ail  paitiea." 
_  tu'^  The  foLowing  occun  in  a  report  by  Lientenant-Colonel  BallanCine,  dated  Sadra, 
^  ^       iSth  October,  1822  ;- 

"  Ckaitdunn. — The  relinquishment  of  this  putiah  was  first  sought  by  the  owners, 
"  who  had  quarrelled,  and  its  partition  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  disturtanccs 
"  exciled  1^  Kunukijee  and  Dbeeijee,  which,  with  Gumbheer  Singh's  after- 
"  measures  to  check  Aeir  usurpation,  led  to  the  rh«mpinYm  whi-lli9p.  Malj«e 
"  and  Samjee  are  the  sons  of  Subul  Singh,  and  it  appears  that  (bey  are  in  everj 
"  respect  incompetent  lo  the  charge  of  their  puttah.  The  measure  has  since  been 
"  referred  lo  a  commission  of  the  Sirdars,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
"  dediion  given  by  them  : — 

"  '  The  case  of  Maljee  and  Samjee  being  referred  lo  our  decision,  we  find  it 
"  impossible  to  become  their  security,  or  la  associate  them  in  our  arraneementt  and 
"  obligations.  Both  brothers  labour  under  (he  effects  of  excessive  inebriety,  even 
"  to  inianity ;  and  both,  under  these  failings,  have  committed  the  most  alrucioas 
■1  — . .1 —  -_  -  ur  judgment,  capable  of  improvemenL     Hence  we  give  it 


t^H: 


id  equitable  in  their  behalf,  tii.,  &&,  &&,  i 
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to  his  assistance.     A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  chief  of  Teen- 
toee  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  ten  of  his  followers. 

Kunukiljee,  however,  returning  home,  began  again  to  collect  a 
number  of  mercenaries,  that  he  might  attack  Thodura  a  second 
time,  Dheerjee,  when  he  heard  of  tiiis,  called  in  Prince  Oomed 
Singh  to  defend  Thodurl,  who  went  thither,  though  the  raja  and 
others  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  KunukAjee  advanced  with 
his  force  into  the  lands  of  Thodura,  and  then  heard  this  intelligence. 
He  reflected,  "  The  heir-apparent  is  within,  and  if  anything  were  to  hap-  ' 
"  pen  to  him  it  would  not  be  right."  He  therefore  passed  by  the  lands  of  ■ 
Thodurd  and  went  to  PSlya,  and  took  hostages  therefrom.  There 
was  no  reason  for  his  going  to  Paiya,  except  that  he  wanted  to  raise 
money.  He  went  afterwards  to  other  villages  and  took  hostages,  and' 
from  thence  he  wrote  to  the  prince,  saying,  "  Your  highness  is  my 
"  lord,  therefore  it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  remain  in  ThoduiS. 
"  When  you  oppose  me  in  fight,  I  have  neither  eye,  nor  spear,  nor 
"  bullet,  therefore  you  make  me  appear  low  in  the  world's  sight." 
The  prince  was  enraged  at  this  letter  also,  so  he  gave  Dheerjee  some 
of  his  troops,  and  sent  him  against  Kunukajee.  Now,  an  Arab  officer 
of  the  chief  of  Teentoee's  force  was  exercising  his  horse,  when 
Dheerjee's  men  fired  upon  him,  and  killed  the  horse.  The  Arab  went 
to  Kunukijee,  and  said,  "They  have  killed  my  horse,  so  I  will  now 
*'  attack  them."  That  chief  said,  "  Do  not  you  go  there  to  fight  with 
"  them  ;  but  set  matchlock  men  secretly  beside  the  road  in  this  ravine,  ■ 
"  and  let  us  draw  up  in  front,  so  that  they  may  be  shot  down  as  they 
"  come  against  us."  They  did  so,  and  the  result  was,  that  Dheerjee 
lost  seventeen  horsemen,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  ThodurL 

Dheerjee  on  this  occasion  had  dressed  one  of  the  troopers  in  his 
own  clothes,  which  trooper  happened  to  be  slain.  Now,  when  Kunu- 
Idljee's  men  stripped  the  dead  of  their  clothes,  they  found  Dheerjee's 
clothes  among  the  rest,  and  therefore  thought  that  he  was  killed. 
Upon  this  the  Teentoee  chief  mourned  greatly,  and  taking  the  red 
turban  off  his  head,  put  on  a  white  one.  His  son,  LAljee,  then  said 
to  him,  "  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  think  of  the  matter  before,  since  ' 
*'  you  mourn  in  this  way  now?"  He  answered,  "You,  all  of  you, 
•'  turned  my  head,  therefore  it  has  happened  thus."  Afterwards,  ' 
when  they  made  inquiry,  they  found  that  Dheerjee  was  safe,  upon 
iriiich  Kunukitjee  was  very  glad,  and  went  home. 

Now  the  prince,  when  he  saw  how  sorrowful  Dheerjee  was,  said  to 
him,  "  Do  not  you  entertain  the  least  sorrow,  those  that  have  died 
"  will  not  return  a^n,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be  a  loser  in  any 
"  respect    I  will  give  you  back  your  horses  and  servants."    Dheerjee 
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said,  "  He  has  taken  away  my  honor,  I  must  Strike  Teentoce"  ITie 
prince  then  took  an  oath,  "  I  will  not  return  to  Eedur  until  Teentoee 
"  shall  have  been  struck."  Then  Dheerjee,  taking  the  prince  with 
hun,  went  to  Teentoee."  Oomed  Singh  wrote  to  his  father  to  say, 
"  If  you  please  to  bring  a  force  to  my  assistance  do  so,  otherwise  I 
"  will  die  fighting  against  Teentoee."  The  raja  was  not  pleased  at 
the  matter,  but  in  order  to  protect  his  son  he  joined  him  with  his 
forces.  At  this  time  a  respectable  bard  of  the  Seerohee  countty, 
named  Khoree  D^njee,  was  with  the  ThSkor  of  Teentoee,  having 
been  banished  from  Seerohee,  because  he  had  importuned  the  Row 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  had  been  contracted  on  his  aecuritf . 
When  the  raja's  army  came  up,  Kunuk&jee  took  post  in  a  fort  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  on  a.  hill,  and  prepared  to  defend  himseIC  'How- 
ever, Khoree  D&njee  went  to  the  raja,  and  said,  "  Sire  !  it  is  not 
"  becoming  that  you  should  bring  cannon  hither  to  carry  on  war 
"  against  one  of  your  own  chieftains."  He  managed  to  satisfy  the 
raja  and  Kunuk&jee  with  his  arguments,  but  the  prince  and  Dheerjee 
continued  inflexible.  At  last  the  Teentoee  chief  paid  a  sum  of  money, 
and,  peace  being  concluded,  the  raja  took  his  son  with  him  and 
returned  to  Kedur. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  settlement,  Dheerjee's  mind  was  not 
satisfied,  but  his  anger  was  transferred  to  the  prince.  He  returned 
home,  and  soon  afler  carried  off  the  cattle  from  the  village  of  Bheelorft, 
which  had  been  given  to  Oomed  Singh  for  his  private  purse.  The 
prince  upon  this  wrote  a  letter  to  Dheerjee,  upbraiding  him,  to  which 
that  chief  answered,  "  Why  did  you  cause  my  servants  and  horses  to 
"be  killed  P"  Afterwards  Dheerjee  carried  off  cattle  and  hostages  fixim 
the  crown  village  of  Bhootiwud.  He  struck  also  Wusiee,  another  of 
the  prince's  personal  villages,  and  wounded  three  or  four  of  its 
defenders.  He  plundered  Sheel^un,  Rentori,  and  other  villages. 
At  len^b  the  prince  raised  two  thousand  men,  and  taking  the  chie& 
with  hun,  and  two  guns,  went  to  WSnkiner.  Dheerjee,  too,  prepared 
for  engaging.  He  entertained  two  hundred  mercenaries.  The  prince 
came  up,  and  baited  fifteen  days  at  Wus3ee.  Dheerjee  made  a  n^ht 
attack  upon  the  camp  at  that  place,  and,  after  killing  the  Arab  who 
had  charge  of  the  artillery,  got  off  in  safety.  The  next  day  Oomed 
Singh  moved  from  thence,  and  encamped  at  Bheelord,  from  whence 
he  went  on  to  W&nkSner.  At  that  place  there  was  fighting  for  three 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  ten  men  were  killed  of  the  prince's  party 
and  three  of  Dheerjee's.  Then  the  prince  wrote  to  his  fetther,  saying 
that  after  three  days'  time  all  attempts  to  take  WSnkftner  bad  been 
unsuccessful,  and  demanding  that  more  men  should  be  sent  to  bim. 
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The  raj£i  upon  this  sent  a  teinfoicement  of  two  hundred  foot  and 
fifty  hoise.  At  this  time  nia.ny  persons  said  to  Dheerjee,  "  The  raja's 
"  heir  has  come  here  as  a  point  of  honour.  Without  striking  W4n- 
"kiner  he  will  not  go  away.  In  the  end  you,  a  chiefof  three  villages, 
"  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  continue  the  contest ;  and  you  have 
"  deserved  great  applause  that  you  have  for  three  days  resisted  all 
"  attacks.  Now,  therefore,  you  diould  retire."  Upon  this  Dheeijee 
made  preparations  for  a  feast  in  his  mansion.  He  set  swinging  beds 
in  order,  placed  bottles  of  liquor  and  sweatmeats  for  the  guests,  with 
a  sum  of  money  as  an  offering,  and  all  these  arrangements  completed, 
he  retired.  Then  the  prince  plundered  and  burned  the  village,  cut 
down  the  mowra  and  mango  trees,  and  filled  up  the  wells.  He 
remained  there  three  days,  and  returned  to  Eedur.  Meanwhile 
Dheerjee,  with  his  family,  went  to  Doongurpoor.  The  RAwuI  of  that 
place  gave  him  a  village,  which  he  made  his  residence,  and  began  to 
plunder  and  harass  the  Eedur  country,  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Atlength  the  raja,  giving  hostages  for  his  safety,  sent  for  him  to  Eedur, 
and  came  to  terms  with  him.  He  restored  his  village  to  biro,  and 
the  prince  took  him  again  into  his  personal  service. ' 

>  Dheerjee  aaktt  the  foUowing  stalement  in  a  letter  to  Major  Miles,  dated  39th 
Hay,  1821  :— 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  understood  its  contenti.  You  write  that  you  have 
"  beard  of  some  inegulai  conduct  on  my  port.  This  repoit  is  very  tme,  but  no 
"  depredatioiu  have  been  commiited  by  me  in  the  territory  of  the  English  ^vem- 
"  meat,  and  no  one  has  been  molested  without  cause.  I  have  a  nole  written  by  the 
"  Raja  of  Eedur,  which,  after  having  given  me,  he  has  altered  his  mind.  He  has 
"  sciied  one  of  my  villages,  and  bus  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  my  brethren. 
"  without  nuking  me  any  recompense.  He  has  also  ouued  me  the  loss  of  ten 
"  "- s,  for  which  he  1m»  not  paid  mt     Whatever  the  Irfuharaj  promised  has 


**  knd  rctom  it ;  and  if  any  blame  be  imputaUe  to  me,  I  wiLl  conform  lo  your 
"  dircctiiWH.  I  molest  none  but  my  enemies  and  those  upon  whom  1  have  claim*. 
*'  The  British  government  is  great,  but  my  claims  on  the  Muharaj  should  be 
"  allowed,  and  all  the  villages  al  the  Champawut  puttahs  seiied  by  him  should  be 
"  leatored  ;  after  which  I  have  no  demands,  and  shall  then  be  ready  to  perform 
"  the  service  of  the  British  government.  I  have  many  enemies  in  the  Eednr 
*'  distiicL  Send  a  man  to  me,  and  I  will  give  liim  the  paper  l>efore  mentioned. 
•'  I  ahall  wait  lour  days  for  him.  Do  not  give  credit  to  my  enemies  :  mj  qoanet 
"  is  with  the  Eedw  durtur,"  &c  &c. 

Bharol  Damodhur  Afohobut  Singh  having  been  despatched  by  Colonel  Ballantine 
to  Dheerjee,  relumed  to  camp  on  the  3<Mh  September,  iSii,  and  funushed  the 
foUowing  information ; — 

"  boon  kfier  my  quitting  this  camp,  I  was  vluted  by  Thakor  Dheeijee,  who, 


A  year  afterwards  the  prince  gave  Dhecrjee  a  sum  of  money,  and 
sent  him  into  K<lleewar,  telling  him  to  purchase  as  many  good  hoises 

"  though  he  at  liTst  appeared  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  justice  of  hii  came, 
"  eventually  admitted  his  error,  which  was  a  first  aggression  against  Eedur ;  t>at 
"  now  expressed  a  sense  of  contrition,  and  solicited  my  agency  in  effecting  a  com- 
"  promise  with  Laljee  Muharaja  (Prince  Oomed  Singh],  who  had  by  Liiis  time 
"  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Wankaner  with  a  large  force.  On  ■ 
"  repetition  of  the  Thakor's  solicitation,  I  wai  induced  to  comply  with  hia  requett, 
"  and  he  authorised  me  to  make  the  following  terms  : — 

"  1st.   To  restore  all  plundered  property  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  2nd.  To  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  entertaiiung  troops  against 
"  Wankaner. 

"  3rd.  That  he  would  compromise,  by  a  gift  of  money  01  land,  the  death  of  K 
"  Brahmin  thai  had  taken  place  in  one  of  his  enterprises.      And, 

"  Lastly.   That  he  would  attend  the  Muharaja's  service. 

"  On  this  I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Laljee  Muharaj,  and  fiilly  represented 
"  these  circumstances,  soliciting  at  the  same  time  his  admission  of  the  prayer,  u 
"  all  events  until  ihe  matter  could  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Britisfa 
"  government.  Laljee  Muharaj  at  once  declared  that  he  would  not,  as  Dheeijee 
'*  had  attacked  his  private  village  ;  and  onty  allowed  me  time  to  return,  and  inform 
"  Dhecrjee  of  his  intention.  The  village  (Wankaner)  was  in  due  course  attacked, 
"  and  an  Dheerjee  on  this  occasion  made  no  determined  resistance,  it  waa 
"  completely  ransacked,  and  burnt  to  the  ground." 

"  Zk^'m  Muhdriji  to  Cdantl  BaJiantiiu,  <^k  StpUn^tr,  1821. 

"  Dheerjee  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  committed  the  most  serious  exccsKa 

in  our  pergunnahs,  from   Wankaner,  whence  he  has  continued  to  send   forth 

banditti,  having  entertained  a  numerous  body  of  merceoaries.  Besides,  be 
"  carried  off  a  Banian  hostage  from  the  walls  of  Eedur.  Dheeijee,  however, 
"  disregarded  our  remonstrances  for  four  months,  when  it  became  necessary  for  nr 

" entertain  troops,  with  whom  we  attacked  Wankaner,  and  Champawut  P"" — '" 

been  dispossessed,  flying  for  refuge  to  the  Doongurpoor  territories" 
"  DhttrjaUi  Celimd  BaUanlita,  %lh  SepUmhir,  l8ai. 

"I  dtily  received  your  letter,  which  contains  the  misrcpreseQlations  of  my 
"  enemies  ;  but,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will  send  to  you  the  writing  of  the  Hnha- 
"  raja  to  peruse,  lo  show  that  my  acts  were  at  his  instigation.  In  one  instance  I 
"  served  him,  and  had  eight  or  ten  men  and  eight  or  ten  horses  killed  and  wounded. 
"  These  circumstances  I  previously  represented  to  Major  Milct.  The  Muharaj*, 
"  having  deviated  from  the  purport  of  the  writing,  led  me  to  commit  eaeesMs  in 
"  his  perguimahs.  The  Muhaiaja  has  since  attacked  and  destroyed  my  vilhi^  to 
"  which  I  made  no  opposition,  and  he  has  plundered  it  of  property  to  the  amount 
"  of  fifty  thousand  rapecs.  For  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  you  may  m^j  to 
"  the  Muhamja  of  Ahmednugger,  and  Major  Miles  can  also  acquaint  yoa  with 
"  many  particulars.  If  you  find  me  in  fault  you  can  hold  me  responsible  in  anj 
"  way  you  pleare.  In  the  first  instance  the  Muharaja  instigated  me,  and  Ibca 
"  left  me  to  abide  the  consequences.  I  am  now  in  the  ju^ei.  I  have  eight 
"  hundred  men  and  one  hundred  hoise,  who  are  starving,  and  if  nothing  is  dooe 
"  for  me  in  the  case  of  my  village,  I  must  c(MDmit  depredations  on  Eedw. 
"  Further,  I  am  desirous  of  serving  you  with  my  men  and  bones,  u  I  wUI  MX 
"  again  lenre  the  Muharaja." 
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as  he  could  for  the  money.  Dheerjee  went  lo  Wursoii,  near  M&nsS, 
where  he  spent  the  money  in  marrying  a  wife.  He  had  one  wife  be- 
fore this.  After  purchasing  jewels  and  clothes  for  his  bride,  he  had 
a  small  sum  left,  with  whicti  he  purchased  two  horses,  and,  coming  to 
Eedur,  presented  them  to  the  prince.  Oomed  Singh  asktrd  where  the 
rest  of  the  money  was  gone  to.  Dheerjee  answered,  "  It  was  my 
"  master's  money,  and  1  spent  it  in  my  affairs ;  I  did  not  go  to  steal 
"  from  any  other  person's  house."  The  prince  said  nothing  to  this, 
but  the  raja  pressed  him,  saying,  "  Give  up  my  money."  Dheerjee 
said,  "  As  to  money,  I  have  none  in  my  house  :  you  may  do  what  you 
"  please."  The  raja  then  quartered  horsemen  upon  him,  upon  which 
Dheerjee  passed  a  deed  assigning  the  village  of  GhSntee  irL^tead  of 
the  money.  However,  he  was  very  sore  at  heart  upon  the  subject, 
and  at  length  went  out  again  in  rebellion,  taking  his  family  with  him. 
In  the  forest  districts  of  the  Mewar  zillah  there  is  a  Bheel  village, 
called  PitheS  Wulechi.  Dheerjee  lived  a  year  in  that  village,  mak- 
ing forays  into  the  Eedur  country.  Once  on  a  time  he  carried  away 
the  cattle  from  the  village  of  Bamunwl,  which  belonged  to  Teentoee. 
He  had  only  twenty  horsemen  with  him,  but  in  a  single  day  he  would 
plunder  as  many  villages  as  he  had  followers.  However,  when  he 
came  upon  Bheels  who  plundered  in  the  Eedur  country,  he  would 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  send  them  in  baskets  as  an  offering  to  the 
raja.  Among  the  villages  which  he  plundered,  burnt,  or  look  hostages 
from,  were  Wus&ee,  Bulolee,  fiheelorS,  and  many  others ;  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  had  been  given  to  bards,  there  was 
■carcely  a  crown  village  which  escaped  his  ravages.' 

At  this  time  the  raja  said  one  day  in  his  court,  "  It  was  I  who  gave 
"  this  man  power  and  promoted  him,  in  return  for  which  he  despoils 
"  my  villages.  Why  does  he  not  go  to  some  other  state  of  Rajw&ri 
•*  and  procure  a  holding  for  himself  there  ?  '  This  observation  was 
conveyed  to  Dheerjee,  who  thereupon  went  to  R&nA  Shree  Bheem  Singh 
of  Oodeipoor.  Now  Dheerjee  had  gained  fame  for  himself  in  foreign 
parts  on  account  of  the  valor  he  had  displayed  in  his  outlawry,  and 
the  Ritni  was  also  acquainted  with  him  from  the  time  that  that  prince 
had  visited  Eedur  to  be  married  to  the  sister  of  Gumbheer  Singh. 
The  Rdnft  therefore  drew  out  a  deed  for  a  valuable  feudal  holding, 
and  gave  it  to  Dheerjee.     That  chief  accepted  the  giant,  but  would 

"  Dbeajec  hu  gone  out  igtin  ia  rebellion,  without  usignli^  aaj  cause     He  U 


^■ptiCBled  in  the  commission  of  many  Ucocitiei  of  the  most  serious 
"  H  repaled  to  have  put  to  death  or  maimed  fifteen  or  siiieen  Bnhmim  of  Sbee- 
"  l«a,  and  to  have  committed  otbet  VC17  *erious  aggreuions." 
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not  receive  the  deed.  He  said,  "  If  I  remain  here  it  will  be  said  of 
"  me  that  I  couLd  not  recover  my  father's  rights,  and  I  shall  lose  my 
"  honor."  He  remained  at  Oodeipooi  four  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  Eedur  country,  having  placed  his  family  at  Koor^gSm, 
in  Marwar, 

At  this  time  Colonel  Ballantine  sent  for  all  the  Eedur  chie&  to 
SSdrft,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  very  general  discontent  among  the  chiefs,  and  several  of  them 
refiised  to  pay  the  raja's  dues,  Some  of  them  offered  their  horses  to 
be  priced,  and  said  that  they  had  no  money,  but  that  they  were  the 
servants  of  the  state,  and  their  heads  were  the  raja's.  The  Koompi- 
wuts  alone  made  a  proper  answer.  After  a  month's  consultation,  the 
British  agent  put  the  chiefs  of  Mondeytee,  Teentoee,  Thodurft,  and 
WfbkAner  in  irons,  and  forced  others  to  give  up  part  of  their  estates 
to  the  raja.  Dheerjee,  of  Witnkiner,  had  been  called  in  on  the  se- 
curity of  a  bard.  He  came,  attended  by  thirty-five  armed  followers, 
who  were,  however,  dismissed  by  the  raja ;  his  nephew,  Udjee,  who 
was  quite  a  youth,  being. alone  lefi  to  attend  upon  him.  When  the 
government  soldiers  came  to  seize  Dheerjee,  Udjee  slew  some  of 
them,  and  wounded  others,  and  was  then  slain. 

When  the  load  fell  on  hU  brotlier. 

Fell  upon  Dheero, 

Aeatiut  their  enemies  wielding  his  sword. 

Udo  gained  ui  Upsura  bride. 

The  Anbx  he  cut  to  pieces ; 

The  enemies  beneath  his  feet  he  cast  ; 

At  one  blow  he  clcil  them  in  twain. 

At  one  blow,  did  Udol 

After  he  had  been  confined  six  months,  Dheerjee  broke  his  fetters, 
scaled  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  escaped.  The  chief  of  Mondeytee 
was  detained  four  months,  and  then  released,  having  given  security, 
and  made  concessions  to  the  raja.  The  chie&  of  Teentoee  andTho- 
durfl  were  similarly  released,  about  the  same  time.* 

/j  Memortaidiim 
ytlh  Octeher,  i 

"  Dheerjee'i  murder  oT  Brahmins,  and  other  crimes,  having  been  fonnerlr  (ally 
"  communicated  to  government,  he  was  ordered  to  be  fined,  and  kept  in  constninl, 
"  and  his  land  to  be  nude  over  to  hit  nearest  relative.  Troops  were  sent  to  pamih 
"  him,  but  at  this  juncture  he  sent  in  Bh«rot  Damodhar  Mobobat  Sinch  to  mice 
"  submission,  upon  which  Colonel  Ballantine,  when  he  a»embled  Che  oilier  Sirdiua 
"  at  Dabliora  to  make  an  adjustment  of  securities  for  Guikowar  tribute,  Acn  sent 
"  also  for  Dheerjee,  and  inlarmed  him  that  he  ml^l  make  known  his  complaiUt 
"  against  Gumbheer  Sin^.  Dheerjee  asked  for  safe  conduct,  which  wai,  u  kn 
"  indulgence,  procured  for  him  front  Gambheer  Singh.     He  cane  ia,  And  tc< 
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While  Dheeijee  remained  in  confinement  at  Baroda,  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  Sh&mlijec  that  he  would  offer  valuable  offerings  at  that  god's 
shrine  if  he  should  ciTect  his  escape.  At  length  he  escaped  by 
climbing  over  the  wait,  and  fled  to  the  shrine,  where  he  perfonned 
his  vows.  Thence  he  went  secretly  into  K&teewir,  where  he  pur- 
chased horses,  and  having  mounted  troopers  upon  them,  again  entered 
the  Eedur  country,  and  resumed  his  system  of  annoyance.  Colonel 
Ballantine  at  this  time  set  posts  from  village  to  village,  but  Dheeijee 
fell  up>on  them  at  night  time,  and  slew  many  of  the  soldiers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  seized  hostages  at  a  village,  he  was  pursued 
by  the  government  troops  and  the  Eedur  horse.  A  deep  and  broad 
ravine  came  in  his  way,  over  which  Dheeijee,  without  hesitation,  leapt 
his  mare.  Then,  turning  round  to  his  pursuers,  he  cried,  "  Follow 
"  now,  whoever  of  you  dares  leap  the  ravine."    No  one  followed. 

"  edved  eDCODragement,  and  money  was  advanced  to  hEm  to  live  on,  and  tbe 
"  settlement  of  the  whole  Champawut  district  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from 
"  GumUmr  Singh.  Security  was  then  demanded  from  him,  but  Dhecrjee,  andtr 
'*  pretext  of  going  to  Dehraum,  made  off,  and  on  the  road  seized  hostages  at 
"  Wnssye,  murdered  a  Borao  of  Ahmednu^ct,  han-ied  the  cattle  of  Bheelora,  and 
*'  committed  other  outrages.  He  now  seduced  Tbakor  Gopal  Singh,  then  a  boy. 
"  residing  in  the  Danla  country,  to  join  him,  and  Puharjee  (of  I'hodura),  and, 
"  soon  after,  the  three  combined  wrote  a  letter,  saying  they  would  plunder  the 
*'  coontiy.  Dheerjre  took  to  the  mountains,  whereupon  a  strict  scarcn  was  made 
*'  after  him  ;  and  Bhatee  Puhaijee,  Kunukajee,  and  other  villains  were  taken, 
*'  whermpon  Dheerjee  became  apprehensive,  and  fled  to  Oodeipooi.  There  the 
"  Rana  and  his  Sirdars,  being  ignorant  of  the  villanies  Dheerjee  had  committed, 
"  used  their  mediation  with  the  resdcDt  there  (Sir  David  Ochterlony).  and  he,  lo 
*' gratify  the  Rana,  addressed  s  letter  10  Colonel  Ballantine  in  Dheerjee's  behalf, 
"  [unestii^  him,  ibr  the  sake  oi  tbe  Rana  of  Oodeipoor,  to  overtook  DheeHee's 
"  ounces,  and  to  make  such  a  settlement  for  the  future  in  his  favor  with  Gum- 
"  Uieer  Singh  as  should  be  just  and  proper.  Colonel  Ballantine  thereupon  wrote 
"  lo  the  resident,  calling  Dheerjee  to  Sadra.  Dheerjee,  in  that  gentleman's 
"  pretence  (the  resident's),  made  anangements  to  come  in  company  with  Gopal 
"  Singh,  and  look  leave  of  the  rendent,  bearing  his  letter,  and  accompanied  by 
"  bll  Bltendants  and  a  respectable  servant  of  the  Rana's,  Pooroheet  Laljee.  Dheei- 
"jee  had  overawed  Gopal  Singh,  and  forced  from  him  the  resignation  of  a 
"  share  of  his  land.  He  left  Gopa!  Singh  at  Oodeipoor,  and  on  the  road  robbed 
"  his  servant  of  his  jewels  ;  and  wherever  Gopal  Singh  had  left  money  or  clothes 
"  in  deposit,  Dheeijee  seiin)  them  by  force.  When  he  arrived  at  Sadra,  he  said 
*'  be  wax  empowered  by  Gopal  Singh  to  act  for  him.  He  made  submission  to  the 
"  political  agent  in  the  presence  of  Pooroheet  Laljee,  promising  lo  recall  Gopal 
"  Smeb,  ana  give  security,  knd  passing  a  bond  to  thai  effect,  Kunukajee  and  Pu. 
"  haijee  being  securities.  Dheeijee  now  received  money  for  his  subsistence,  and 
"  was  dismisud  lo  return  home.  On  arriving  there,  he  petitioned  for  the  removal 
"  of  the  government  post  there,  which  was  granted.  However,  he  did  not  send 
"  for  Gopal  Singh,  and  Ihal  chief,  acddentally  hearing  that  a  settlement  was  in 
"  progress,  haitened  lo  Sadra,  and  made  submission.     Diieerjec  was  then  nun- 
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After  this  Liljee,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Teentoee,  joined  Dbeer- 
jee,  and  the  outlaws  retired  together  to  tlie  forests  of  Doongurpoor, 
where  they  received  shelter,  and  from  that  retreat  continued  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  Eedur.  I 

Now  at  this  period  the  R^wul  of  Doongurpoor  was  thirty-two  years  ■ 
old,  but  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  have  no  son,  aod 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  one.  Me  therefore  sent  for 
Dulpi'.t  Singh,  the  heir  of  Dewulya,  who  was  of  the  same  descent 
with  himself,  and  passed  a  deed  appointing  him  his  own  heir.  This 
young  chief  was  not  favorable  to  the  outlaws,  and  they,  perceiving  the 
fact,  lost  confidence  in  their  present  situation,  and  removed  their 
families  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shimlijee.  However,  they  con- 
tinued themselves  to  reside  in  the  Doongurpoor  country,  and  to 

"  moned,  and  sent  by  his  s«rvuit  an  answer,  written  from  Ahmedni^RT,  bat  daMd 
"  Wank  anec  ;  and  the  servant,  when  aiiked  where  his  master  was,  said,  'AlBeeji' 
"  poor.'  Colonel  fiallantine  then  applied  to  his  securities,  and  placed  Mohsnli 
"  on  Ihcni  and  him.  Dheerjee,  having  arrived  al  Sadra,  was  daily  called  upon  bj 
■'  Colonel  Ballantine  for  a  settlement,  but  day  after  day  passed  without  anvlhing 
"  having  been  adjusted  ;  and  his  securities  having  arrived,  and  declined  lunhcr 
"  responsibility  for  him,  Mohsuls  were  placed  upiin  hioi.  Dheeijee  declared  thai 
"  anless  these  were  removed  he  noulii  commit  suicide,  and  that  oo  one  could  tell 
"  what  might  happen,  for  his  men  were  not  under  his  control." 

*'  15a  Nmitmbtr,  1813. 
"  Since  the  Mohsuls  were  placed  upon  Dheeijee,  now  teu  days  aeo,  his  coudBCt 
has  been  insolent  and  threatening,  declaring,  that   though  he  wi^ed  himself  to 
give  the  securities  required,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  coaduct  of  his  anwd 


and  determinedly  opposed  my  measures  for  the  reduction  of  hii  armed  foil, 
and  in  the  affray  thai  in  consequence  took  place  he  reretved  a  wound  in  the  ttt(k 
from  one  of  his  own  people  attempting  to  cut  down  an  Arab.  In  the  affrav, 
aUo,  one  Arab  was  wounded,  and  two  of  his  people — one  severely,  who  hat  sioct 
died. 

Ditpatthfrom  the  Bombay  Gavtmment  lo  Iht  Court  of  Dirtcters, 
III  Sepltmbtr.  t8a6. 
"  The  three  Thakora  (Dheeijee,  Kunuk&jee,  and  Puhtijee)  were  nibsequenllT 
"  remoTtd  to  Baroda,  as  it  was  not  considered  safe  that  they  should  remain  la  llie 
' '  Myhee  Kanta,  it  being  explained  to  the  raja  (of  Eedur)  that  their  raDOral  10 
"  Baroda  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  -atlegiance  they  owed  him.  An  anann- 
"  ment  was  also  made  lor  the  management  of  their  estates  by  Ibeii  nearest  idi- 
"  tioDS,  and  a  separate  provision  for  themselves  and  their  families,  who  were  not 
■'  to  accompany  Ihem  tu  Baroda.  Oo  the  34! h  September,  1824,  Dheerjee  t  Add 
"his  escape  from  Baroda,  assisted  by  Lsljee,  the  son  of  the  Teentoee  chief  (whu 
■•  remained  in  confinement),  and  began  eomroitting  CKcessct  In  the  Myhee  Kinti, 
"  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  a  light  force  from  Dee^  in  putsnit  of  him." 
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plunder  Eedurwarl  Upon  this  the  young  chief  secretly  offered  to 
reward  any  one  who  would  give  him  a.  sight  of  (he  outlaws.  Once  on 
a  time  Dheerjee  and  Laljee  came  to  a  village  in  the  Rawul's  country, 
Dheeijee  being  in  distress,  and  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  They  procured  a  person  to  get  ready  dinner  for  them  there. 
The  heir  of  Doongurpoor,  becoming  aware  of  their  arrival,  set  off 
with  a  hundred  horse,  who,  when  they  reached  the  village,  began  to 
beat  the  royal  drum.  Dheerjee  and  Liljee,  hearing  the  sound, 
mounted  their  horses  and  fled ;  the  Doongurpoor  horse  pursued 
them,  and  came  in  sight  of  them.  They  cried  to  the  outlaws,  "  What 
"  is  this,  are  you  Rajpoots,  and  do  you  run  away  ?  "  Dheerjee  said, 
"  you  are  many,  and  we  are  but  two ;  at  this  time  it  is  necessary  to 
"  fly ; "  his  companion,  however,  began  to  slacken  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  and  meanwhile  the  Doongurpoor  men  came  up  with  him. 
I^ljee's  horse  now  pulled  up,  and  would  not  move  a  step.  An  Arab 
struck  the  horse  a  blow  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  receiving  at  the 
same  moment  a  blow  from  Mljee's  sword.  Another  horseman  thrust 
at  Liljee  with  his  lance,  but  he  avoided  the  blow,  and  ran  the  as- 
sailant through,  so  that  he  died.  As  his  horse  would  not  move,  he 
now  dismounted,  and,  after  killing  two  more  of  his  assailants,  was 
himself  slain.  Dheeijee,  meanwhile,  had  galloped  off,  supposing  that 
Litljee  was  following  him.' 

Afterwards,  whenever  it  was  known  that  Dheerjee  had  procured  re- 
freshment at  any  one's  house,  fifty  of  the  government  horse  would  im- 
mediately put  up  there,  and  annoy  the  inhabitants  very  much.  Once 
Dheerjee  came  to  a  village  of  his  own,  which  was  near  to  a  bard's  vil- 
lage, upon  which  the  raja,  suspecting  the  bard,  quartered  two  horsemen 
upon  him.  Dheeijee,  when  he  heard  this,  went  suddenly  to  the  village, 
and  attacked  the  horsemen,  of  whom  one  was  slain  by  him,  but  the 
other  escaped.  The  bard  immediately  began  to  employ  means  of 
intimidation  against  the  outlaw  chief;  he  wounded  his  own  arm  and 
his  thigh,  and  thrust  a  dagger  through  the  throat  of  an  old  woman  of 
his  family.  When  the  raja  heard  of  the  attack  upon  ihe  horsemen  he 
declared  that  it  must  have  been  instigated  by  the  bard,  and  therefore 
ordered  a  force  against  his  village,  but  on  further  enquiry  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was  discovered 

Dheeijee  now  carefully  avoided  entering  even  the  lands  of  one  of 
his  friend's  villages — indeed,  of  avowed  friends  he  possessed  not  one. 
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He  fixed  his  residence  in  tlie  Mewar  hills,  but  continued  his  harassing 
incursions,  which  he  carried  as  far  as  Puttun,  attacking  the  government 
troops,  and  carrying  off  cattle  and  hostages  from  the  villages.  After- 
wards he  directed  his  attacks  against  the  country  about  KAeegurh. 
He  continued  in  outlawry  about  fourteen  yean.  At  length,  in  the 
year  A.D.  i)iz7,  while  he  was  hiding  among  the  Eedur  hills,  he  had 
received  a  supply  of  gunpowder  from  his  friends,  and  spread  it  out 
upon  a  cloth  to  dry,  when  a  spark  falling  from  the  matchlock  of  one 
of  his  mercenaries,  the  powder  exploded,  and  he  thus  received  injuries 
of  which  he  died.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  for^-five 
years  of  age.  Dheerjee  was  short  in  stature  and  spare  in  person. 
His  deeds  of  outlawry  have  won  him  greater  fame  than  has  been 
gained  by  any  chief  pf  Eedur,  and  his  exploits  are  celebrated 
throughout  (he  Myhee  KintS  in  the  songs  of  the  women  as  well  as 
in  the  stanxas  of  the  bard. 

At  the  time  of  Dheerjee's  death,  his  family  were  in  the  Marwar 
country.  One  of  his  two  wives  (who  was  of  the  Chowra  clan),  on 
receiving  from  his  servant  the  turban  which  he  had  worn,  burned  her- 
self on  the  funeral  pile  with  that  relic  of  her  husband  She  left  no 
child.  The  other  widow,  with  an  infant  son  and  daughter,  returned  to 
WanUncr." 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

uuhArAjA  guubheer  sinch  of  EEOim. 

Prince  Oomed  Singh  died  of  small-pox  in  a.d.  1834,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.    Two  of  his  wives  followed  him  to  tlic  pile ;  they  were 

■  All  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  to  apprehend  the  onllawed 
chief  hftd  provei)  fruitless,  a  farl  which  the  govemmetit  of  Bombay  maiDljr  kttriboted 
to  the  ilmosl  general  connivance  of  the  chiels  in  ihe  Myhee  Klntl  in  hit  depreda- 
tions. The  resident  at  Baroda  was  therefore  directed  to  cfier  teims  to  Dbeajec, 
and  to  promise  that  his  grievances  should  be  investigated,  and  those  which  proved 
reasonable  redressed.  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  residency, 
opened  a  communicalion  accordingly  with  the  outlaw,  but  while  it  was  in  progress 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Dheerjee,  which  was  reported  by  that  genileman  on 
the  6th  August,  1837.  The  chief  of  Wlniiiner  nirvived  the  acddent  which  led  to 
bu  death  sis  days,  and  on  finding  his  end  approaching,  directed  one  of  hit  Rajpoot 
foUowera  to  caromunicate  the  facu  to  Mr.  Willoivhby,  and  leanest  that  care  miriti 
be  taken  «f  hl>  fonulj.  ^ 
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daughters  of  the  Chohan  chief  of  Dhurol  and  the  Chowia  of  MSnsa. 
A  concubine  also  became  a  sutee.  The  prince  had  two  other  Rflnees 
upon  whom  the  desire  of  accompanying  their  lord  to  Paradise  did  not 
come.  They  were  daughters  of  the  Rajas  of  Wanswaii  and  Dewulya, 
and  retired  as  widows  to  their  fathers'  houses. 

"The  g 
"WasC 

"Desiring  him,  the  Chohlnee  and  the  Chowree 
"  Went  to  obtain  the  royal  leat  of  the  lord  of  the  Dev3. 
'■  A  thom  to  his  encmira,  the  conqueror  of  the  MahiatWs, 
'■'  Who  extinguished  his  flame-lilce  foes  by  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
"  Whose  faCK  was  resplendent  as  the  day-bringing  sun, 
"  Such  was  L&l,  with  whom  to  Paradise  vrent  the  sulees. 
"  Huree  '  worked  an  evil  work  in  the  world, 
"The  hope  of  the  baids  had  not  been  fully  satisfied. 
"  The  crown  among  Rflnees,  Ibe  R&thor  took  with  him. 
"Tbey  became  Upsuias  1    Oomed  became  Indr«  I 
"  The  hoTse-hair  lans  were  waving  of  the  ChohSnee's  lord, 
"  He  who  was  the  wealth  of  bards.     To  attain  to  fame, 
.  "  ITie  heir  of  Jcxihfl's  race  passed  with  his  Rflnees 
"To  Indra's  mansion — did  the  Sun  of  the  Hindoos! 
' '  As  long  as  sun  and  moon  remain,  the  descendant  of  Goj  Singh 
"  Shall  enjoy  the  great  throne.     So  is  it  fit  I 
"  Indra's  seat  enjoyed  to  the  full,  in  bright  fonn, 
"To  Vishnoo'i  eternal  heaven  he  shall  pass." 

A  Brahmin  of  Eedur  was  so  deeply  distressed  when  he  heard  of 
the  prince's  death,  from  thinking  of  what  would  become  of  the  state, 
that  he  dashed  his  head  against  a  grain  jar,  and  dislodged  a  heavy 
weight  lying  on  it,  which  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.  The  raja 
granted  to  his  son  the  vill^e  of  Mat9sool,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Koomp&wuts,  and  which  still  remains  in  the  Brahmin's  possession.* 

After  this,  in  a.d.  tSag,  Gopdl  Singh,  the  chief  of  Mhow,  went  out 
in  rebellion,  because  the  raja  had  struck  the  villages  of  his  estate.  He 
retired  with  about  twenty  horsemen  he  had  with  him  to  his 
village  of  Cheetror.  A  trader  of  that  place  had  died,  and  one 
of  the  merchants  of  Eedur,  with  hjs  wife  and  family,  had  come 
thither  to  his  funeral  feast  They  remained  four  nights,  and  then 
taking  leave  of  the  chief,  set  out  home,  forming  altogether  a  party  of 

*  Colonel  Ballantine  repoTts,  on  the  1 7II1  May,  1S24,  "  the  death  of  th«  only  son 
"of  Uie  Raia  of  Eedur  i'^  and,  on  the  37lh,  wiilcs,  in  coniinnalion,  that  "three 
"  femalea,  the  wives  of  Laljee  Saheb,  accompanied  the  body  as  sutees  to  the  pile 
"aod  werebtttned.     Gunbheet  Singh  is  suffering  from  the  deepest  aCHictton.'' 

K  K 
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a  hundred  persons.  The  Cheetror  tradeis  escorted  them  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  turned  ba<^ ;  but  Gop^  Singh  followed  the 
strangers  with  his  men,  and,  seizing  the  whole  of  theiiv  carried  them 
off  to  the  hills.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Eedur,  the  merchants 
of  the  town  set  off  in  a  body,  with  loud  cries,  to  the  palace.  The  raja, 
peeping  out  of  an  upper  window,  said,  "What  is  it?"  The  merchants 
answered,  "  Our  people  went  to  a  feast,  and  have  all  been  seized 
"  and  carried  off  from  the  place  by  Gop^l  Singh.  'What  is  it  that  you, 
"  our  master,  have  done  ?  If  there  were  any  master  over  our  heads 
"  could  such  a  thing  happen  ?"  Then  the  raja  said,  "  Your  master 
"  sleeps  beside  the  Rumulesur  tank.'  What  master  have  you?  I  am 
"  an  old  man."  However,  he  collected  his  forces,  and  made  an  cKpe- 
dition  as  far  as  Mhow  and  Cheetror,  from  whence  he  returned  without 
success.  The  traders  now  began  again  to  raise  a  howling,  and  to 
complain  of  the  calamities  they  suffered,  for  it  was  suspected  that  Go- 
pai  Singh  had  violated  the  honor  of  the  women  who  were  his  prisoners. 
The  raja  then  took  the  turban  from  his  head,  and  tied  a  doth  round 
it  and  said,  "When  I  recover  your  hostages,  I  will  reassume  my 
"turban."  However,  mentally  he  vowed  that  it  should  not  be  until 
Gopal  Singh  was  slain.  Now,  that  chief  released  thetradei^  on  receiving 
ransom  for  them,  and  himself  living  in  the  Mhow  hills  with  his  family 
made  inroads  upon  the  Eedur  country.  At  length  the  raja,  having 
assembled  an  army,  encamped  at  Bhuvnith,  near  Mhow,  and  sent  for 
DEmodhur  Mohobut  Singh,  the  bard,  whom  he  offered  as  security  to 
GopJI  Singh.  The  chief  of  Mhow  came  in,  and  was  most  wannlT 
received  by  the  raja,  who,  after  they  had  drunk  opium  together,  said, 
"  You  are  my  son ;  who  is  there  of  mine  equal  to  you  ?  when  I  see 
"  you  I  rejoice  as  if  it  were  Oomed  Singh  thai  I  tiheld."  Having 
talkedito  him  in  this  way,  he  replaced  him  in  Mhow,  However,  after 
this  the  raja  continually  said,  "  I  have  no  relish  for  my  food,  unless  I 
"  behold  GopSI  Singh."     Thus  saying,  he  sent  for  him  to  Eedur. 

In  A.D.  1830,  the  raja  get  out  with  his  retinue  to  travel  through  his 
country,  at  which  time  it  was  that  he  seized  upon  Bud  Singh,  the  chief 
of  Kherod,  in  the  Poseeni  district,  and  threw  him  into  irons.  It 
happened  thus  t — 

'Hiechief  of  Hurid-Poseenadiedin  ^D.  1828,  leaving ason,  named 
Furwut  Singh,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  was  an  el!e- 
minate  youth.  His  two  nearest  relations  were  Jdmut  Singh  and  Bud 
SingK  The  former  wished  to  place  the  rightful  heir  upon  the  cushion, 
but  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  seat  himself  there.    However,  as  he 

'  Alluding  lo  Prince  Oomed  Singh,  whose  funeral  pyre  wai  erected  bf  Ibe  lide 
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found  no  means  of  effecting  this  object,  Bud  Singh  <ame  to  Eedur,  and 
said  to  the  raja,  "  If  you  will  place  me  on  the  cushion  of  PoseenS,  I 
"  will  pass  a  deed  resigning  a  fourth  of  the  estate  to  you."  The  raja 
agreed  to  this  offer.  The  matter,  however,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  young  chief  and  JSmut  Singh,  and  they  also  went  to  the  raja  and 
said,  "  It  is  not  customary  to  place  a  distant  relation  on  the  cushion 
"  when  there  is  a  son  existing."  The  raja  said,  "  He  promises  to  pass 
"  a  fourth  share  to  me,  therefore  it  is  him  that  I  will  seat"  They  saw 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  so  they  also  said  they  would  pass  a 
fourth  share.  Gumbheer  Singh,  however,  said,  "  A  fourth  share  is 
"  what  he  offers  me.  What  more  than  this  do  you  offer,  that  I  should 
"  seat  you  on  the  cushion  ?"  At  length,  after  much  discussion,  the  young 
chief  passed  a  deed  resigning  a  third  share  of  the  estate,and  Jamut  Singh 
set  off  to  Poseen^  at  the  raja's  order,  to  place  him  on  the  cushion. 
Bud  Singh,  however,  when  he  was  gone,  offered  to  resgn  a.  six- 
anna  share,'  upon  which  the  order  was  sent,  "  Return  hither  without 
"  placing  the  chief's  son  on  the  cushion."  JSmut  Singh  returned. 
Then  the  raja  said,  "  Bud  Singh  offers  six  annas,  therdbre  Budjee 
"  has  the  cushion."  The  contest  went  on  in  this  way  for  two  months, 
and  at  last  the  young  chief  resigned  half  the  estate.  Then  the  raja 
sent  the  Prince  of  Soor  with  fifty  matchlocks  and  fifty  horse,  an  ele- 
phant, royal  drums,  and  silver  rod,  to  seat  the  chiefs  son  on  the  cushion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  charge  of  the  half-share  that  had  been 
passed  to  him.  The  prince  went  accordingly,  and  placed  Purwut 
Singh  on  the  cushion.  Bud  Singh  upon  this  went  to  his  own  house 
at  Kherod  to  live  there,  and  began  to  injure  the  villages  of  the  Poseeni 
estate,  upon  which  the  new  chief  complained  at  Eedur.  The  raja  sent 
for  Bud  Singh  to  Eedur,  but  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  being 
afraid  that  he  would  be  put  to  death.  Hostages  were  then  given  him 
and  he  came,  but  was  still  distrustful  of  the  raja.  At  this  time  a 
minister  of  the  Seerohee  state  happened  to  be  at  Eedur  on  some  busi- 

■  With  Hindoos  everything  is  divided  into  annas,  or  siilcenths  of  a  rupee.  In 
W«les  >  similar  ciutom  itill  prevails.  The  r^stiar  of  the  Bristol  District  Court  of 
Ilaakrnpti^  was  sitting  in  November,  1855,  at  New  Quay,  Cardiganshire,  taking 
Ibe  eiaininalion  of  several  witnesses  ia  the  matter  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Thomas 
IJavies,  shipbuilder  of  that  port.  Most  of  the  witnesses  were  Welsh  people,  and  the 
Mibject  (/  the  inquiry  being  the  extent  of  the  bankrupt'^  interest  in  a  certain  vessel, 
aoate  surprise  was  created  by  the  wilnesiies  speaking  of  their  shares  in  the  vessel  ts 
a  matter  of  weight.  The  mystery  ivas  solved  by  the  interpreter  in  this  way: — A 
.  vessel  about  10  be  built  is  divided  into  siily-tour  shares,  the  total  being  taken  liy 
the  owners  to  represent  a  pound  avoirdupois.  Thus,  the  owneroffour  sixtyTourths 
i»  wd  to  have  an  ounce  ;  of  two  sixty-fourtlis,  half-an-ovnce  ;  of  one  bixty-fourth  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  and  so  on  in  propuitjon. 
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ness.  Bud  Singh  went  and  lodged  with  him.  The  raja  sent  for  him 
to  the  court  and  reprimanded  him  on  this  account,  but  Bud  Singh 
paid  no  heed.  The  raja  then  determined  upon  sdzing  him,  but  de- 
ferred doing  so  test  the  Seerohee  minister  might  oppose  him.  Bud 
Singh  was  therefore  lectured  and  dismissed,  and,  going  home,  set  to 
work  exactly  as  before  to  do  all  the  harm  he  could  to  the  Poseeni 
estate.  The  raja  again  sent  for  him,  giving  him  security,  but  the  chief 
declined  visiting  Eedur  again.  However,  Gumbheer  Singh  corrupted 
the  chiefs  two  ministers  (a  Brahmin  and  a  hard),  by  promising  to  give 
them  each  a  village,  if  they  would  persuade  their  master  to  revisit  the 
court  Bud  Singh  was  thus  enticed  to  Eedur,  where  the  raja  received 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
presence,  overcoming  his  first  suspicions  by  continued  attentions. 
Meanwhile,  a  Sindhi  officer,  named  Meroo,  was  directed  to  seize  him, 
which  task  he  accordingly  effected  while  Bud  Singh  was  on  the  way 
from  his  lodgings  to  the  court  Meroo  carried  the  chief  to  his  quarters, 
and  there  put  him  in  irons. 

Now  when  the  raja  set  off  on  his  tour,  in  a.d.  1830,  Bud  Singh 
was  carried  with  him  as  a  prisoner  ;  but  two  months  afterwards,  on 
some  change  of  policy,  he  was  allowed  to  tiimish  security,  and  was 
then  released,  his  lands  of  Kherod  being  restored  to  him,  to  be  held 
free  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  satisfaction  being 
otherwise  afforded  him.  However,  Bud  Singh,  when  he  reached 
home,  sent  for  the  two  ministers,  and  having  put -them  off  their  guard 
by  kind  usage,  he  first  cut  off  the  Brahmin's  head,  which  he  threw  to 
the  dogs,  that  they  might  crunch  it,  and  then  attempted  to  destroy 
the  bard  also.     This  latter,  however,  made  his  escape. 

The  raja  left  Eedur  with  his  cavalcade,  attended  by  Kunm  Singh, 
the  prince  of  Ahmednugger,  Gopil  Singh,  chief  of  Mhow,  and  the 
whole  of  the  nobles.  At  this  time  the  two  chiefs  above  mentioned, 
with  Jhalum  Singh,  of  Mondeytee,  came  to  a  private  decision  that 
the  force  should  move  upon  P41ya,  with  the  chief  of  which  place 
they  were  at  feud  ;  the  raja  and  his  ministers,  Durjun  Singh,  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  planned  an  expedition  against  the  Rehn-urs,  On 
Gumbheer  Singh's  announcing  his  intentions,  the  three  chiefs  pre- 
tended acquiescence,  and  remained  in  person  with  the  raja,  but  sent 
their  cavalry  contingents  on  in  advance,  and  struck  Paiya  before  the 
raja's  arrival,  burning  all  the  dwellings  in  the  town.  Mohobut  Singh, 
the  chief  of  that  place,  took  to  the  hills  ;  and  this  chief  indeed  was 
not  the  man  to  take  to  flight,  but  it  was  because  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  attacked  by  his  master's  troops  that  he  fled,  Whea  the  taja 
came   up,  and   found  the  town  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,   he 
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rebuked  the  three  chiefs  very  earnestly.  The  camp  was  then  pitched 
in  the  lands  of  PSIya.  Mohobut  Singh,  its  chier,  however,  lost  do 
time,  but  raising  a  large  force  of  Bheels,  blocked  up  the  road  by 
which  the  aimy  was  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  army  remained  in  its 
position,  subsisting  upon  the  spoils  of  the  town  of  P^lya.  Durjun 
Singh's  troops  committed  no  act  of  hostility ;  but  the  three  confe- 
derated chiefs  plundered  and  burnt  even  the  outlying  villages,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  Gumbheer  Singh.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that 
a  stiit^  of  camels  laden  with  property,  belonging  to  a  banker  who 
was  with  the  army,  had  been  plundered  by  the  Bheels  on  its  way 
irom  Eedur,  and  that  the  wild  robbers  had  wounded  both  the  camel 
men  and  their  animals.  At  the  same  time  came  a  message  from 
Mohobut  Singh,  of  Fdlya,  who  protested  that  the  raja  had  struck  his 
village  without  any  just  pretence,  for  that  his  revenue  had  been 
regularly  paid,  and  threatened  that  he  would  make  it  a  difficult 
matter  fur  the  army  to  get  home  again.  Upon  this  the  raja  sent  to 
say  that  he  had  no  intention  of  striking  PSIya,  and  that  the  result  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  three  chiefs.  Mohobut  Singh  rejoined, 
"  I  could  have  given  them  an  answer ;  but  why  was  it  that  your 
"  highness  took  the  pains  to  accompany  them  ?"  The  raja  then  sent 
for  him  to  an  interview,  but  the  chief  refused  to  attend,  and  Gum- 
bheer Singh  was  at  length  compelled  to  agree  that  when  P&lya  should 
be  rebuilt  no  revenue  should  be  demanded  from  the  chief  for  two 
years.  Upon  this  the  raja  struck  his  camp,  and  the  event  having  dis- 
pleased him,  he  proceeded  no  fiirther  with  his  tour,  but  returned  to 
Eedur,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

The  raja,  however,  retained  Gop&I  Singh  near  him.  Now  there 
was  a  deadly  feud  between  GopAl  Singh  and  Durjun  Singh,  the 
Prudhfin.  The  raja  said,  therefore,  to  the  former,  "It  is  myintention 
"  to  make  you  minister  of  Eedur  ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  you  can  keep 
"  a  secret,  I  have  one  for  your  ear."  GopSl  Singh  promised  secrecy, 
and  the  raja  whispered,  "  I  want  Duijun  Singh  put  out  of  the  way," 
Gopill  Sin^h  said,  "  Is  it  truth  that  ;^ou  are  speaking,  or  do  you 
"merely  ridicule  me?"  "It  is  nothing  but  truth,"  said  the  raja. 
"  Then  give  me  your  oath."  The  oath  was  givea  Goptl  Singji  now 
asked  permission  to  go  home  to  Mhow,  and  not  only  received  it,  but 
was  also  loaded  with  presents.  He  went  accordingly ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Eedur,  the  raja  received  him  affectionately,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  the  sword  and  shield  which  had  been  worn  by  the  late 
Prince  Oomed  Singh.  Many  people,  however,  who  observed  alt  that 
was  going  on,  warned  Gopill  Smgh  that  the  raja  would  some  day  play 
him  folse.     "  Recollect,"  said  they,  "  how  BhowSnee  Singh  deceived 
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"  Soorujmul,  of  Ch4ndunee,  to  his  death,  and  how  he  treacherously 
"  slew  the  young  chief  of  Merasun,  It  is  the  very  rule  of  their  house 
"  to  do  such  things  as  these."  GopU  Singh,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  these  warnings.  Even  when  his  own  father-in-law, 
PuhArjee,  of  Todhura,  entreated  him  to  beware,  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  said,  "  It  was  with  such  bugbears  as  these  that  Kunukdjee 
"  and  Dheejee  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court  You  want 
me  to  believe  them,  that  you  may  keep  me  away  too." 

After  this,  Gopil  Singh's  mother  having  died,  he  procured,  with 
much  entreaty  from  the  raja,  leave  to  visit  Mhow,  in  order  to  perform 
her  obsequies.  At  hon>e,  too,  many  peoj^e  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  go 
"  back  to  Eedur;"  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  any  one. 
His  stepmother  and  his  wife  then  arranged,  so  that  when  he  pre- 
pared to  go  to  Eedur  he  was  met  out»de  the  village  by  a  string  ot 
women  carrying  Wack  and  broken  water-vessels,  and  by  other  ill 
omens.     Nevertheless,  the  chief  went  his  way  to  Eedur. 

'Many  days  after  this,  in  the  year  a.d.  1831,  the  raja,  having  fint 
administered  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  Kusb&tees  who  were  in 
his  service,  said  to  them,  "  You  must  put  Gop&l  Singh  to  death  this 
"  day."  Not  one  of  them  would,  however,  agree  to  imdenake  the 
task.  The  raja  then  sent  for  Meroo,  the  Sindhi,  and  having  sworn 
him  to  secrecy  in  the  same  way,  procured  his  consent  to  the  deedL 
The  day  before,  the  raja  had  said  to  Gopal  Singh,  "  To-morrow  is 
"  the  feast  of  ShivrStree ;  90  you  must  come  early  in  the  mominf^ 
"  and  then  we  will  manage  what  we  have  settled  abcuit  killing  Durjun, 
"  Singh."  In  the  morning,  therefore,  Gopil  Singh  got  up,  bathed, 
took  his  breakfast,  and  having  made  himself  ready,  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  palace  stairs,  and  sent  word  to  the  raja  that  he  was  arrived. 
The  door-keeper  then,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  leceired  ftom 
him  his  arms.  Now  Meroo  and  his  soldiers,  with  their  matchlocks 
loaded,  were  ready  to  kill  Gop^l  Singh ;  and  whatever  men  of  good 
character,  or  whatever  friends  of  the  chiefs  party  were  about  the 
court,  had  been  sent  away,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  into  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  Gopal  Singh  having  arrived  at  the  palace,  the 
raja  sent  for  him  into  the  apartments  of  the  elder  RInee,'  where  he 
was  seated  in  state,  having  caused  carpets  and  cushions  to  be  spread. 
When  dinner-time  came,  and  a  dish  was  brought  in  for  the  raja,  he 
said  to  the  chief,  "  Do  you,  too,  sit  down,  and  dine  with  me." 
Gop^l  Singh  excused  himself;  but  with  much  urgency  was  prevailed 

'  Her  name  wm  Dolirt  Koonwerbl,  and  sh«  WM  the  daughter  of  ibe  BIuile« 
chief  of  CJshwa,  in  Mtrwar,  a  cadet  of  Jesulmer.  She  peruhed  as  a  sutee  upoo  tke 
uealh  of  ber  huvband.  ^  , 
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upon  to  Sit  down.  After  dinner  the  raja  presented  beteWnut  to  him. 
At  this  time  his  &ther-in-Iaw  drew  him  on  one  side,  and  said  to  him, 
■  I  fear  much  that  it  is  designed  to  put  you  to  death  this  very  day. 
"  Remember,  I  have  married  to  you  my  daughter,  who  is  now  only 
"  fourteen  years  old,  and  for  her  sake  I  implore  you  to  take  means 
"  for  saving  your  life."  Gop^  Singh  only  made  answer,  "  You  are 
"  entertainingagroundless suspicion."  Then  the  father-in-law,  pretend- 
ing that  he  went  to  smoke  a  hookah,  got  away  with  great  difficulty  to 
his  lodging,  and  mounting  his  horse,  gallopped  off  for  his  life.  Ths 
Sindhi  officer  thereupon  increased  his  precautions,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else  to  make  his  escape. 

At  this  time  the  raja  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to  bring  him  a  bottle 
of  perfume.  \Vhen  it  was  brought  he  said  it  was  not  the  one  he 
wanted.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  and  at  last  the  raja  rose, 
under  the  pretence  of  procuring  for  himself  the  scent  he  required, 
and  went  out  TTie  door  was  immediately  locked  behind  him,  and 
he  whispered  to  the  Sindhi,  "  Now  if  he  escape,  your  head  must 
"  answer  for  his."  The  reply  was  a  volley  fired  into  the  room  where 
the  chief  was  from  the  windows  on  eadi  of  the  four  sides.  Gopal 
Singh  had  twelve  attendants  witfi  him,  who  threw  themselves  before 
their  chief;  but  as  the  buJlets  poured  in  they  fell  dead  one  after  the 
other,  and  he  himself  received  many  wounds.  The  raja  then  showed 
himself,  and  said,  "  Ah  !  GopSl,  tdl  me  was  it  right  of  you  to  carry 
"  off  the  Eedur  traders  ?  now  show  us  what  strength  you  can  put 
"  forth  ;  see,  here  are  two  swords  for  you  to  wear,  take  them  !"  So 
saying,  he  threw  two  swords  into  the  room.  Now,  GopSl  Singh  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  Ranee,  and  said,  "  I  am  in  your  palace, 
under  your  protection."  The  Ranee  upon  this  went  to  the  raja  and 
said,  "  Jf  you  slay  Gop41  Singh  after  what  has  happened,  I  will  die 
**  along  with  him."  The  raja  said,  "  If  I  leave  him  alive  now  he  will 
"  slay  me:"  "  Let  precautions  be  taken,"  replied  she,  "of  whatever 
"  strictness  you  please,  but  his  life  must  be  spared,"  All  the  night 
and  next  day  Gop&l  Singh  was  allowed  to  remain  where  he  was. 
When  night  came  round  again  he  determined  he  would  make  an 
attempt  to  clamber  over  the  palace  wall  and  escape.  With  this  in- 
tention he  went  out,  and  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  sentinel 
on  guard,  and  died.  After  this,  outcastes  were  sent  for,  and  the 
corpses  were  by  their  means  dragged  into  the  yard  of  the  palace 
llie  raja  ordered  the  outcastes  to  cut  the  bodies  into  pieces,  that  thu 
kites  might  eat  them.  When  the  principal  merchants  of  ihe  place 
heard  of  this  intention,  they  came  to  the  palace  and  said,  "  MuMiij : 
"  you  have  punished  those  who  had  offended,  you  have  no  longer 
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"  any  quarrel  with  these  lumps  of  eaith  ;  allow  them  to  be  bumed." 
The  corpses  were  upon  this  placed  together  in  a  cart,  andTcmoved 
to  the  funeral  ground,  where  they  were  consumed  by  fire ;  and  after 
this  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace  broke  their  fast,  for  since  Gopil 
Singh  had  entered  it  no  one  had  tasted  a  mouthful  of  food.  The 
thief  of  Mhow  left  two  sons,  Bhimt  Singh  and  Purwut  Sii^h,  of 
whom  the  elder  was,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  only  seven 
years  old.  The  followers  of  the  slain  chief,  with  his  children  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  fled  to  the  mountains  on  hearing  of 
the  catastrophe  at  Eedur,  Then  the  raja  marched  towards  Mhow, 
and,  having  encamped  near  it,  sent  to  call  in  the  children  of  GopSl 
Singh,  and  replaced  them  in  their  inheritance. ' 


Note.— ^We  have  not  met  with,  in  the  English  records,  any 
mention  of  the  fete  of  Gopal  Singh,  of  Mhow.  There  had  been  no 
resident  political  agent  in  the  Myhee  Kintl  since  the  withdrawal  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ballantine,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
deed  of  this  nature  was  only  too  likely  to  have  been  concealed  from, 
or  misrepresented  to,  the  British  authorities.  All  that  is  upon  the 
records  in  relation  to  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh  tends  to  streng^en  the 
belief  that  such  a  crime,  upon  his  part,  was  by  no  means  unlikely. 
The  treachery  of  his  disposition  is  still  notorious  in  the  Eedur 
country,  and  is  indicated  by  many  other  actions  recorded  by  the 
bards.  In  a.d.  1821,  Major  Miles  thus  wrote  of  Raja  Gumbheer 
Singh  : — "  The  character  of  the  present  Raja  of  Eedur  is  represented 
"  by  the  natives  to  be  a  mixture  of  craft,  inconstancy  and  deceit, 
"  He  is  reputed  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  persons'  merits  and  means, 
"  provided  he  can  obtain  his  object  His  want  of  faith  is  proverbial, 
"  and  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  Eedur  territory,  J  am  told,  who 
"  would  take  his  oath  as  the  most  trifling  security  for  the  performance 
"  of  his  promise  or  engagement.  In  the  management  of  his  revenue 
"  he  is  said  to  be  profuse  and  improvident ;  he,  however,  uses  every 
"  means  in  his  power  to  cheat  his  creditors  and  soldiery.  He  is 
"  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins  and  Gosaees,  who 
"  advance  money  at  enormous  rates  of  interest,  and  absorb  his 
"  revenues  by  anticipatioiL  This  bad  character  is,  doubtless, 
"  justified  in  some  particulars,  but  seems  exaggerated  in  others.  The 
"  raja  appears  a  man  of  abilities,  with  a  peculiar  turn  for  intrigue 
"  and  artifice.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  has  made  him  superior 
"  to  most  of  his  ministers  and  connections,  and,  as  they  frequently 
"  lind  themselves  no  match  for  him  in  the  management  of  politics, 
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"  they  are  more  willing  to  cast  the  blame  on  his  dissimulation  than  to 
"  allow  any  want  of  parts  or  foresight  in  themselves.  A^iii,  his 
"  character  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  his  situation  and 
"  the  pcreons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  whom  he  has  to 
"  contend."  Making  every  allowance,  however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be 
admitted  that  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh  was  a  rare  and  consummate 
hypocrite,  who  exhibited  in  perfection  the  mixture  of  craft  and 
cruelty  which,  among  Rajpoots,  is  attributed  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  to  the  Rilthor  race.  With  the  Glo'ster  of  Shakespeare, 
he,  too,  might  have  thus  soliloquised-^ 

"  Why,  I  can  sniile,  and  maithei  whiles  I  smile  : 
"  And  cry  content  to  tha.t  which  grieves  my  heart  1 
"  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  teats, 
"  And  fmine  my  Imx  to  all  w 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HUHARAjA  gumbheer   SINGH   OF  EEDUR. 

JhAlum  Singh  succeeded  bis  father,  Ude  Singh,  in  the  estate  of 
MoQdeytee,  about  the  year  a.d,  1804.  The  chief  of  Gota,  the 
brother  of  the  late  chief  of  Mondeytee,  dying,  and  leaving  no  son, 
Jhilum  Singh  purposed  to  assign  the  estate  which  thus  fell  to  him 
to  his  son,  Oomed  Singh,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Chowra  chief  of  Wursori.  As,  however,  the  estate  was  held  under 
a  separate  grant  from  the  crown,  it  was  necessary  that  the  raja  shouki 
receive  the  young  chiefs  obeisance  on  his  installation.  Jhalum 
Singh  sent  his  minister  accordingly  to  Eedur,  and  the  raja,  giving  his 
assent  to  the  scheme,  intimated  his  readiness  to  proceed  to 
Mondeytee  whenever  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
binding,  the  turban  of  investiture  upon  Domed  Singh's  head,  and 
granting  to  him  the  right  of  receiving  the  royal  embrace.  On  the. 
appointed  day  Prince  Oomed  Singh  repaired,  as  his  father's  repre- 
sentative, to  Mondeytee.  However,  the  prince  had  been  betrothed 
to  the  bd^  Golib  Koonwerbi,  the  daughter  of  Jhdtum  Singh  by  his 
Rithot  wife,  and  sister  of  the  whole  blood  to  Soorujmut  and  Sber 
Singh.  The  mother  of  his  affianced  bride,  therefore,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  invest  his  brother-in-law,  Sher  Singh,  instead  of  the  son  of 
the  Chowra  lady,  an  act  which  was  the  seed  of  much  future  calamity, 
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and  produced  a  bitter  enmity  between  Jhilum  Singh  and  his  R&thor 
wife  and  her  sons,  as  well  as  between  that  chief  and  his  sovereign. 

Sher  Singh  took  up  his  residence  at  Goti.  His  village  of 
Rutunpoor  marched  with  the  WulSsun  chiefs  village  of  Khfiskee,  and 
both  parties  had  posts  of  armed  men  in  these  places.  In  the  niins 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  cultivators  of  the  two  villages  in  regtux! 
to  the  boundary.  They  wers  separated  for  the  time,  but  both  parties 
went  to  their  masters  to  complain.  Each  chief  made  the  same 
reply— "If  you  had  been  men  you  would  hare  fought  it  out" 
Next  day,  therefore,  when  the  cultivators  drove  their  ploughs  to  the 
disputed  boundary,  they  took  arms  in  their  hands,  and  a  fight 
ensued.  One  man  was  killed  on  Sher  Singh's  side,  and  others  were 
wounded  ;  on  the  other  side  there  were  many  men  wounded.  When 
thCj  chief  of  Goli  heard  of  the  result,  he  went  to  his  father  at 
Mondeytee,  and  begged  for  assistance,  adding  that  if  he  should  not 
receive  it  he  would  go  to  Wulisun,  and  maintain  the  fight  to  the 
death,  though  there  was  a  numerous  garrison  in  that  place.  JhSlum 
Singh  upon  this  assembled  his  men,  and  in  person  led  them  to 
Wulasun,  and  a  contest  ensued  The  chief  of  Mondeytee  sent  to 
the  Raja  of  Eedur,  who  offered  to  supply  him  with  money  ar.d 
mercenaries,  and  dismissed  his  messenger  with  the  remark  that 
if  the  Wulisun  chief  were  victorious,  the  Marwaree  honor  would  be 
gone,  and  he  would  some  day  make  himself  master  of  Mondeytee  as 
well.  ITie  chief  of  Wul^un  sent  also  to  beg  for  succour  because 
half  his  estate  belonged  to  the  raja,  but  Gumbheer  Singh  made  him  a 
reply  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made  to  JhSlum  Singh  ;  in  fact,  he 
would  be  equally  glad  whichever  way  victory  should  be  decided, 
[provided  only  that  one  party  or  the  other  were  a  loser.  Now  there 
lived  at  Wulisun  4  female  ascetic  who  wore  male  attire,  and  assumed 
the  male  name  of  Mind^.  She  was  famous  as  a  negociator,  and  in 
that  capacity  she  came  to  Eedur  and  stated  in  a  boasting  style,  in  the 
raja's  presence,  that  the  men  of  WSlusan  had  driven  away  the 
Marwarees  in  a  manner  much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  latter.  Duijun 
Singh,  the  Prudhan,  who  was  seated  in  court  at  the  time,  was  much 
stung  at  this  remark,  because  his  own  son  and  his  brother  were  with 
the  chief  of  Mondeytee.  He  wrote  lo  JhSlum  Singh  to  say  that  he 
had  better  never  show  his  face  at  Eedur  again  than  come  back 
without  striking  Wulisun.  He  proffered  at  the  same  time  a  supply 
of  money.  The  day  before  his  letter  reached  WuISsun  a  skirmish 
had  taken  place,  but  a  neighbouring  chief  had  come  between  the 
<:ombatants.  When  the  PrudhSn's  letter  airived,  Jhilum  Singh 
attacked  the  place  in  earne*t,  and  plundered  and  burnt  it,  carrj-ing 
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off  prisoners  and  cattle,  and  leaving  the  chief  of  Kh^ee  dead  on  the 
field.  There  was  an  end  of  the  matter  for  the  tihie,  and  the 
Marwarees  returned  home.  Tlie  power  of  the  British  has  prevented 
the  WuMsun  people  from  balancing  the  feud  since,  but  they  say  that 
whenever  that  power  shall  be  withdrawn  they  will  have  their  revenge 
upon  Mondeytee. 

In  A.D.  1 8ao  the  last  of  a  collateral  line  of  the  Chohan  clan  died, 
and  his  villages  were  claimed  by  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh,  on  the 
ground  that  as  they  had  been  granted  separately  from  the  estate  of 
Mondeytee  they  should  now  revert  to  the  crown.  Jhalum  Singh, 
however,  refused  his  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  threatened  to 
go  out  in  rebellion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Colonel  BaJlantine 
was  engaged  in  settling  the  Eedur  country.  JhSlum  Singh  was 
confined  by  him,  and  regained  his  liberty  four  months  after  on 
condition  of  resigning  the  disputed  estate,  making  other  concessions 
to  the  raja,  and  giving  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the 
next  ten  years.' 

In  A.D.  1826,  the  chief  of  Goral  died,  leaving  only  a  daughter, 
named  ChAnd,  who  was  married  to  the  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh.  The 
raja  proclaimed  that  his  father-in-law  had  given  him  the  village  as  the 
dowry  of  his  bride,  and  that  he  intended  to  place  a  garrison  there,  and 

■  Tbe  foUowiag  occun  in  ■  genersl  report  by  Colonel  Bdlantine,  dated  Sodni, 
ISth  October,  i8m  :"— 

"  The  conduct  of  this  chief  (JMIam  Singh,  of  Mondeytee)  was  brought  to  the 
'*  notice  of  government  in  oiy  report  of  7lh  April  last,  and  his  defection  proved. 
"  The  chief  has  since  compromised  his  differences  with  Eedur  bjr  fine,  &nd  has 
"  been  restored,  and  has  received  his  putlah  afresh.  •  •  •  Each  putlawut  has  his 
"  zitlayuls,  whose  footing  is  the  same  as  his  own  with  the  nja.  They  eojoy  lands 
"  for  service,  and  have,  of  coarse,  been  included  in  these  arrangemeots.  In  this 
"  pntlah  are  foar  zillayuCs,  but  Che  lands  of  the  zillayuls  are  aliio  the  gift  of  Eedur, 
"  and  iheieTore  obtain  a  similar  claim  and  fooling  (fir.  mg.Y  It  is  thus  accounted 
"  for  ; — On  (he  establishment  of  the  present  dynasty  the  ancestors  of  the  present  1 
"  sllayuts  were  the  followers,  relations,  or  parliians,  of  the  laja's  puIt;iHuts,  and 
"  received  from  Eedur  provision  lands  under  virtually  similar  tenure.  The  pullawut 
"  cannot  dispossess,  bul  commands  the  service  of  his  zillayuts,  and  the  only 
"  distinction  is,  they  render  separate  securities  to  their  immediate  superiors,  who 
"  are  thereby  distinctly  responsible  for  them.  •  •  •  This  chief  is  allied  lo 
"  (iumbheer  Singh.  His  ditughtet  is  married  to  Doomed  Singh,  theheirapparent, 
"  but  the  connection  seems  rather  to  have  produced  discord  than  union. 
<*  Jbalum  Singh  is  himself  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Kow  of  Pol,  and  has  by 
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either  annex  the  estate  to  the  crown,  or  give  it  to  the  r&nee  for  her 
pin-money.  The  chiefs  widow  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement,  as  the  raja  promised  her  an  income  from  the  estate. 
However,  JhStum  Singh,  of  Mondeytee,  asserted  that  he  was  the 
adopted  son  of  the  deceased,  and,  so  saying,  he  shaved  his  moustache, 
and  proceeded  to  perform  the  obsequies  which  the  raja  had  been 
desirous  of  performing.  Gumbheer  Singh  was  afraid  of  driving  him 
out  into  rebellion,  and  determined  therefore  to  humour  him  for  the 
present,  and  wait  for  an  opportunity.  Tlius  the  Gorul  estate  fell  to 
Mondeytee.  A  year  afterwards,  Jhilum  Singh  said  to  his  eldest  son, 
Soorujmul,  "  It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  given  the  estate  of 
"  Gotl  to  Oomed  Singh,  but  your  mother  caused  that  to  be  given 
"  to  your  brother,  Sher  Singh.  I  will,  therefore,  give  this  estate  of 
"  Gorul  to  Oomed  Singh."  Sooiujmul  did  not  agree  to  this,  and 
JhSmul  Singh,  on  his  refusal,  flew  into  a  passion,  and  went  off  imme- 
diately to  the  court  of  M4n  Singh,  Raja  of  Jodhpoor,  where  he 
remained  six  months.'  However,  he  was  not  successful  in  obtaining 
service  there,  and  he  found  his  own  expenses,  and  those  of  Oomed 
Singh,  who  was  with  him,  growing  heavy,  so  he  went  from  Judhpoor 
to  Kotah.  At  this  latter  place  he  obtained  service,  and  there  he 
remained  for  a  year.  Jhilum  Singh  had  hoped  that  when  he  went 
away  Soorujmul  would  have  followed  him,  and  acquiesced  in  his 
wishes,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  His  son  remained  at  Mondeytee, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  three 
villages  only  being  in  the  hands  of  Jhilum  Singh's  servants.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  chief  returned  to  the  Eedur  country, 
and  sent  to  tell  Soorujmul  that  unless  Gorul  were  given  to  Oomed 
Singh,  he  was  determined  to  resign  the  whole  estate  into  the  hands 
of  the  raja.     Soorujmul  paid  no  attention  to  this  threat,  and  his 

>  On  the  24th  of  December,  tSi6,  Colonel  Btlluitine  thus  writes  to  the  resident 
si  Bkroda : — 

"  I  have,  also,  on  (his  oiu:asioii,  been  requested  by  Gumbheer  Sineh  uid  Koon- 
"  wer  Hoonijmul,  of  Mondeytee,  to  bring  lo  the  notice  of  government,  that  Ilimkor 
"  Jhilum  Singh  has  for  some  time  past  igultled  Mondeytee,  and  is  reported  lo  h&ve 
"  taken  re&ge  with  Raja  Man  Singh,  of  Jodhpoor.  The  Thakor  was  also  lm»t 
"  year,  for  (lie  most  pirt,  at  Kotah,  and  has  there  taken  serrice  for  his  second  son. 
"  Tlie  reason  assii^ed  for  this  is  family  disputes,  and  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
"chief  to  disinherit  SoorujmDl,  his  eldest  son  and  htit."  Coloiwt  BalUntine 
iccordinely  recommended  that  Soonijmul  should  be  installed  "in  the  vacant 
"  esiaie."'  The  resident,  however,  thought  that  it  would  be  sufRdent  if  the 
—  -itiagementwen  enlrusted  to  Soonijmul  on  his  father's  behalf.    This  latter  pro- 

"'*' — approved  by  the  government  of  Bombay,  and  the  arrangement  wis 
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father  at  last  began  to  entertain  mercenaries.  When  Soorujmul 
received  intelligence  of  this  step,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  to  ask  why 
he  was  assembling  men,  and  to  say  that  the  estate  of  Mondeytec 
might  be  given  to  any  one  he  pleased,  for  that  he  himself  had  deter- 
mined 00  retiring  to  Bhownugger,  or  elsewhere,  to  procure  service. 
The  chief  wrote  in  reply,  offering  to  give  his  son  two  villages  for  the 
present,  and  assuring  him  of  the  succession  to  the  whole  estate  on 
his  own  death,  but  demanding  that  he  should  in  the  meantime  retire 
from  Mondeytee.  Soorujmul  refused  his  consent,  and  went  off  in 
anger  to  Ahmednugger,  where  he  assembled  three  hundred  matchlock 
men,  and  such  of  his  father's  vassals  as  were  on  his  side.  In  March, 
1S39,  he  came  at  midnight  with  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
NSdiec,  where  his  father  was,  and  having  given  strict  orders  that 
not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  prepared  to  surprise  the  village.  However, 
the  troops  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  place  fired  a  volley,  and 
the  arrival  of  Soorujmul  thus  becoming  known,  he  was  opposed  by  his 
father's  followers,  while  Jhalum  Singh  himself,  conceiving  the  attack- 
ing party  to  be  stronger  than  his  own  could  engage  with  safety, 
retreated  with  his  Chowra  lady,  and  having  placed  her  in  security  at 
a  village  in  the  DSntS  territory,  fled  himself  to  the  hills.  Soorujmul 
now  took  possession  of  NSdree,  and  placed  a  garrison  there.  He 
then  returned  to  Mondeytee,  and  made  it  again  his  residence. 

It  being  now  five  years  since  the  death  of  Prince  Oomed  Singh, 
the  raja  himself  demanded  in  marriage  the  lady  Goolab,  Soonijmul's 
sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  son.  The  chief  of  Mondeytee 
and  his  R&thor  wife  were  neither  of  them  pleased  at  this  proposal,  as 
the  raja  was  now  an  old  man,  but  Soorujmul  agreed  to  give  his  sister 
to  Gumbheer  Singh,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  support  against  his 
father.  When  Jhilum  Singh  was  driven  to  the  hills,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  Soorujmul  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  marrying  his 
sister  to  the  raja.  He  wrote  privately,  therefore,  to  the  lady's 
mother,  to  send  her  to  him,  that  he  might  arrange  her  marriage  with  a 
suitable  husband.  The  young  lady  was  sent  accordingly,  and  her 
father  caused  her  to  be  married  to  the  chief  of  Suldna,  a  cadet  of 
Rutiam. 

Jhilum  Singh  had  by  this  time  collected  six  hundred  Arab  and 
MukrSnee  matchlock  men,  with  whom  he  soon  after  made  a  night 
attack  upon  Nadree.     Kanjee,  the  captain  of  Soorujmul's  garrison, 
however,  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 
"  Like  an  ai^iy  tiger  came  on  the  son  of  Udmiil ;  10  Ic 

"  But  Kineeo,  like  a  black  snake,  kept  hold  of  NUree."     O 
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Jh&lum  Singh  retired  to  a  position  among  the  hills,  where  a  thick 
forest  sheltered  his  men,  having  in  his  retreat  set  Rre  to  one  of 
Soorajmul's  villages.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  prepared  to  attack 
Mondeytee,  where  his  son  himself  lay  with  a  small  garrison.  TThe 
young  chiers  spies,  however,  informed  him  of  his  father's  advance, 
and  he  wrote  immediately  to  his  agent  at  Eedur  to  call  upon  the  raja 
for  his  promised  assistance.  Pumbheer  Singh  agreed  to  comply  with 
the  call,  and  assembled  troops.  All  that  day,  however,  wore  away, 
and  next  day  the  raja  moved  with  his  troops  in  a  northerly  direction, 
intimating  to  the  agent  that  it  was  his  intention  to  interpose  between 
Jhilura  Singh  and  Mondej-tee.  That  chief  had,  however,  attacked 
the  place  on  the  preceding  night.  Soorajmul's  men  were  protected 
by  the  buildings,  and  under  their  fire  thirty-five  of  the  assailants  fell, 
but  six  of  his  small  garrison,  who  defended  a  round  tower,  which  con- 
tained the  ammunition,  were  destroyed  by  its  explosion.  The  young 
chief  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a  matchlock  ball,  but 
he  retained  possession  of  the  town.  Next  day  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  came  up,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mondeytee  went  out 
to  Jhaium  Singh,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  loan  agreement  with  his 
son,  for  that  his  face  would  be  blackened  in  case  Soonijmul  were 
killed,  and  it  was  thus  at  length  arranged  that  Soorujmul  should  sur- 
render Mondeytee,  on  condition  that  two  villages  were  assigned  to 
him  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  that  the  succession  was  secured 
to  him.  The  young  chief,  upon  this,  taking  his  mother  with  him, 
quitted  Mondeytee  for  the  villages  which  were  assigned  to  him,  and 
Jh^um  Singh  re-entered  his  town. 

Soorajmul,  however,  for  fear  of  his  father,  began  at  once  to  look 
out  for  a  more  secure  place  of  retirement,  but  none  of  the  chiefs 
would  receive  him.  He  retired  to  Koow3woo,  where  there  is  a 
mansion,  enclosed  within  a  fortified  wall.  The  village  belonged  to 
bards,  who  were  not  pleased  at  the  presence  of  such  a  visitor. 
Soorujmul  pacified  them  by  saying  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
remain  a  longer  time  than  should  suffice  for  his  recovery  from  hii 
wound  However,  at  this  time,  the  raja  happened  to  come  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  bards  went  to  him,  and  obtained  his  written 
permission  to  their  allowing  Soorujmul  to  remain.  The  chief  staid, 
therefore,  at  the  bards'  village  for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  length, 
leaving  his  family  there,  went  to  Ahmednugger,  and  took  service  with 
Raja  Ruran  Singh,  who  gave  him  a  village  and  a  pair  of  ketde-drums. 
In  the  year  a.d.  1833,  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh  became  a  Dev. 
Fourteen  Ranees  became  sutees  with  his  corpse,  but  the  mother  of 
the  present  raja,  Jowin  Singh,  remained  alive  to  rear  her  infant  son. 
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"  Manf  stars  fell  to  the  earth, 

"  The  e«nh  auabed, 

"  Cows  lowed  in  the  nipht  tizcx, 

"  Terribly  sounded  their  cry. 

"  Indra  puured  dou-n  lilttc  rain, 

■>  Hail  fell  from  the  sky, 

"  Clouds  obscured  the  face  of  the  sun, 

"  Gusts  of  wind  blew  : 

"  From  these  omens  they  prophesied 

"  That  a  peat  nmn  would  fall : 

"  Then  died  the  raja  of  the  race  of  the  sun  I ' 

I  The  earthquakes  and  the  fall  of  meteors  here  mentioned  were  actual  occor- 
rences.  a.d.  1833,  was  a  year  of  uncommon  scarcity,  if  not  of  famine.  The 
Bombay  government  write  thus  to  the  Court  of  Directois,  on  the  loth  of  December, 

"  The  political  superintendent  of  Pahlunpoor  reports  the  entire  destruction  of 
"  the  monsoon  crops,  which  had  caused  the  price  of  grain  to  rise  to  a  height 
"  utJtnown  since  the  famine  of  lSia-13.  With  a  view  to  afford  every  bcility  to 
"  the  importation  of  grain,  and  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distress  caused 
"  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  Dewan  of  Pahlunpoor  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieu- 
"  tenant  Prescott,  alli^ether  removed  the  tranat  duties  upon  imported  grain,  and 
"  the  greater  part  of  this  district  being,  fortunately,  favourable  to  irrigation,  every 
"  encouragement  has  been  given  to  cultivators  to  sink  wells  for  that  purpose,  by 
"  which  means  the  present  scarcity  will  be  partially  removed.  There  is  still,  how- 
"  ever,  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Koolees  and  other  turbulent  characters 
"  throughout  Goozerat,  deprived  of  employinent  by  the  failure  (rf  their  crops,  and 
"  rendered  desperate  by  the  present  high  price  of  food,  will  assemble  in  band^  and 
"  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  for  the  preservation  of  which  every  practicable 
"  measure  of  precaution  has  been  taken. 

"  On  the  l6lh  of  August,  Mr.  Willoughby  states,  that  up  to  that  period  there 
"  bad  been  a  general  failure  of  rain  almost  throughout  Kateewar,  and  no  prospect 
"  of  a  timely  supply  to  save  the  crops.  A  great  scarcity  of  grain  and  forage  was 
"  the  consequence,  and  Urge  remi&sons  of  tribute,  due  to  the  British  and  CuuiowaT 
"  govenunenls,  would  become  necessary.  The  price  of  grain  had  trebled  in 
"  amount,  and  was  still  rising ;  the  want  of  forage  was  principally  felt,  great 
"  DURibers  <^  cattle  were  dyir^  daily.  Mr,  Willouf^by  further  stales,  that  in  his 
"  opinion,  one  half  of  the  ordinary  amount  paid  by  the  tributaries  would  have  lu 
"  be  remitted. 

■'  The  very  bad  accounts  received  from  (he  districts  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  of 
"  Bhooj,  induced  the  resident  to  make  a  tour  through  them,  to  satisfy  himself  by 
"  personal  observation.  These  reporis  appear  not  to  have  been  eia^ratcd.  In 
"  many  places  there  had  been  no  rain  this  year,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  last 
"  season,  owing  to  which  the  forage  had  totally  failed,  and  cattle  perished  from 
"  starvation  in  large  numbcra.  On  most  other  occasions  of  drought  in  this  pro- 
"  vince,  the  people  had  Guierat,  Kateewar  and  Sinde  to  retire  to  with  their 
"  bmilies  and  herds,  hut  this  resource  has  failed  them  this  year.  The  durbar  has 
■■  resolved  to  alleviate  the  sulli:rings  of  the  working  class  by  giving  them  a  seer  of 
"grain  daily  tor  deepening  the  tanks  near  the  city,  to  which  Ine  minister  has 
"  added  a  quarter  of  a  seer  at  his  own  expense. 

"  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  report,  some  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  hopes  thus 
"  excited  were  disaipated,  and  the  prospects  of  the  season  rendered  more  gloomy 
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"  Gnmbheer  raja  fell, 

"  Whose  splendour  among  HindiK)!  was  unbroken. 

"  When  the  dwellers  in  the  queeni'  apartments  heard  the  news, 

••  The  sutees,  with  delicht,  cried  Hur  I  Hur  1 ' 

"  *  For  the  Mlvation  of  my  race, 

"  '  To  inCTcase  the  splendour  of  the  three  lines  of  aiiMSton,  ' 

"  '  I  will  accompany  my  lord, 

"  '  That  my  fame  may  be  blaitined  In  the  nine  divUtoiu  of  tbe  w 

"  Such  a  determination  in  theit  hearts  fixing, 

"  llicy  called  the  '  Great  Splendour '  to  wilneai, 

"  '  If  I  remain  behind  my  husband, 

"  '  Where  is  my  queenly  virtue  I ' 

"  From  love  of  their  husband,  the  women, 

"  Though  many,  were  delighted  in  mind. 

"  Prom  love  of  their  husband,  the  women 

"  Id  their  hearts  allowed  hope  to  expand. 

"  From  love  of  their  husband,  the  women 

"  Prepared  a  Ia<>t  procession. 

"  From  love  of  their  husband,  the  women 

"  Caused  drums  to  be  sounded  and  songs  to  be  sung. 

"  True  wives  of  the  son  of  Bhuwfin,  then  raised  they  tbe  cry 

•'  'The  bright  road  let  us  travel, 

"  *  With  her  husband  who  refuses  to  bum, 

"  '  Where  is  her  love  to  her  btd ! ' 

■■  At  this  time,  so  many 

"  With  earnestness  spoke  the  speech, 

"  Making  the  true  wife's  vow 

"  To  bathe  in  the  balh  of  fire  :— 

"  First,  Dolut,  the  princess, 

"  The  Bhalee's  daughter,  splendid  as  Doo^  ; 

"  Princess  Jushoo,  the  Chohin, 

'■  She  whom  the  people  called  Mother ; 

"  Of  great  truth,  the  SeesodeS's  daughter, 

"  Princess  Ujub,  an  increasing  moon  ; 

"  When  the  sutees  joined  the  mighty  raja 

"  Their  fame  cast  light  around  them. 


by  the  appearance  of  large  fights  of  locusts,  which  have  entirely  overspread  the 
cjuntiy,  iad  utterly  destroyed  the  crops  of  every  kind.  Tliis  scourge  has  reduced 
ilie  people  to  despair,  Ihev  cannot  be  induced  to  sow  the  seed  for  the  after-crop*, 
and  the  durbar,  it  is  believed,  will  not  recover  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
.iccuitomed  revenue." 
I  A  name  of  Shiva. 

benefit  the  &miltes  of  her  father,  her  mother,  nnd  ber 
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"  Wukhut  priDcess,  tbe  Chowia, 

"  Like  incarnate  GungS  ; 

"  Chand,  [he  Chohin  Udy, 

"  Who  resembled  Bhuvrineej 

"  Like  ■  vision  of  F&rwutee, 

"  Princess  Wudun,  the  TOW-performer  ; 

"  Concubines  both,  NSthee  and  WunS, 

"  With  joy  and  hope  piepared  for  the  pile  ; 

"  With  the  fort-loid,  Gumbheer, 

"  The  iromen  set  forth  to  born. 


"  JosoobSee,  the  nurse's  diuehter, 

"  To  bum  her  body  prepared ; 

' '  An  auspicious  day  perceiving  It, 

"  To  prove  their  virtue  they  went  forth  ; 

"  A  double  line  (hey  formed, 

"  Each  line  touching  their  lord. 

"  With  words  of  courage  they  spoke, — 

"  '  This  age  of  iron,  frail  as  a  creeping  shrub,  what  is  its  value! 

"  '  To  the  city  of  sutees  going,  we  will  there  remain, 

"  *  Our  husband's  service  we  will  perfbrm  there.' 

"  With  words  of  courage  they  spoke, 

"  At  the  time  whose  gixid  deeds  cannot  be  destroyed  ■ 

"  Each  of  them  went  to  her  chamber, 

"  To  bathe  in  the  Ganges  water. 

"  Each  of  them  dressed  in  handsome  clothes, 

"  Each  of  them  assumed  ber  jewels, 

"  Necklaces  of  pearls 

"  Each  with  joy  pot  on. 

"  In  great  splendour  at  that  time, 

"  Knowing  it  to  be  a  deed  of  religion ; 

"  With  the  royal  son  of  Bhuwftn, 

"  The  sutees  set  forth  to  bum. 

"  In  the  year  called  ninety, 

"  In  the  nineteenth  century  from  Vikrum's  time, 

"  In  the  time  of  rain,  rain  not  having  fallen, 

"  When  the  sun  had  finished  half  his  course, 

"  In  the  month  of  Shr&wun,  when  the  moon  was  dark, 

"  On  the  moon's  day,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  month, 

*'  Five  hours  after  sun-rise, 

"  Departed  the  soul  of  GumbheCT. 

"  That  whole  day  and  night  the  corpse  lay  in  the  queen's  apartments 

"  That  the  sutees  might  be  ready  to  accompany  it. 

"  When  the  night  departed, 

"  In  the  morning,  they  set  forth  to  tbe  pile. 


t  is,  when  good  deeds  c! 
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"  SoDoded  manf  noises : 

"  The  copper  dnims  soanded ; 

"  The  smalirr  druDv;  also  ; 

*■  Though  Ihe  Usk  was  moumfiil,  it  was  joyfullv  aci 

"  It  seemed  as  if  a  raja  n-ith  his  rftneea  set  ibrth  on 

"  Gambheer  Singh  and  ihe  queens, 

"  With  smiles  on  their  faces, 

"  Seemed  the  moon  sinking  to  its  setting 

"  Midst  a  company  of  stars. 

"  At  each  step  they  gained  fame  } 

"  At  each  step  they  performed  a  '  horse  sacrifice.' 

"  Virtuous  gifts  they  gave  as  Ihey  went  j 

"  AbandoDing  the  love  of  horoe, 

"  Thinking  only  of  their  lord, 

"  Regarding  their  bodies  as  blades  of  grass. 

"  What  bardic  honor  shall  I  give  these  sutees? 

"  Call  other  women  'toirftr,'  if  you  will ; 

"  Tliese  are  Aanfy,'  strong  as  waniors. 


"  They  u 

"  '  O.  Day-causer  1  O,  Dev  ! 

"  '  Thai  aides!  always  the  sutee, 
"  '  In  this  good  Eedur, 
"  '  May  I  be  married  in  another  hirih, 
'  May  my  husband  always  be  the  son  of  BhuwSn.' 
aying,  they  made  olieisance  to  the  sun, 
bering  their  husliands  in  their  hearts. 


saying 

Is  the  funeral  pile. 
"  Praise  to  the  Bhfltee  race, 
"  Whose  fame  is  in  the  earth  t 
"  Praise  to  Ihe  Seesodeei  clan  I 
"  Praise  to  the  dan  Chohan  1 
"  Praise  to  (he  clan  Chowra  I 
>'  Whose  daughters  with  their  husband  departing, 
"  In  fire  consume  Iheir  bodies. 
"  Praise  to  the  prince  who  married  you  1 
"  Wives  such  as  you  are  ships  that  bcM  your  husband  ai 

"  of  existence. 
"  The  fame  of  your  race  you  have  increased  ; 


'  The  oppo<ution  in  the  original  is  between  UbvIA  and  Subuli,  two  won!*  « 
pounded  of  the  word  hil,  strength,  with  the  affixes,  £/and  Sh,  of  negation  i 
af&rmation.     Uiula  is,  however,  commonty  used  (o  mean  "  >  woman. " 
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"  Cowards  b^an  to  tremble  with  shame ; 

"  Kshutrees  felt  their  courage  inflamed  ; 

"  The  fame  cit  the  RIthor  was  established. 

"  A  ^rcBt  deed  of  virtue  jrou  exhibited  to  the  world, 

"  With  yoai  lord  abandoning  the  body."* 

'  The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  end  followed  the 
death  of  Kaja  (iumbheer  Singh  is  derived  from  a  despatcb  of  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Director*,  dated  8th  October,  1833  :— 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  communicale  to  your  honorable  Court  the  death  of 
"  Gumbheer  Singh,  the  Raja  of  Eedur.  which  took  place  on  the  izth  August  last, 
"on  which  occasion  the  political  commissioner  for  Goozerat  deputed  his  first 
*■  assistant,  Mr.  Eiskine,  to  Kedur,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  disturbances  srisinc 
"  ia  consequence  of  this  event,  and  at  the  sune  time  to  sigriify  to  the  sev^  chieis 
"  the  desire  of  the  British  govemiuent  to  continue  the  succession  in  the  person  of 
"  the  only  son  of  the  late  raja  ;  and  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  report  to  yuui 
"  honorable  Court  the  deplorable  tragedy  which  occurred  in  the  penonnance  of 
*'  the  funeral  rites  of  the  deceased. 

"  The  death  of  the  raja,  who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  stupor,  was 
"  for  some  time  concealed,  and  remained  unknown  to  the  mother  of  the  young 
"  raja  ontil  alter  the  funeral  ceremony  ;  bat  the  other  seven  rSnees  or  wives  took 
"  the  resolution  of  burning  with  their  husband,  and,  accordingly,  early  on  the 
"  momir^  of  the  t3lhAugust,  these  infatuated  women,  two  concubines  of  different 
"  casle  from  the  raja,  one  principal  personal  servant,  and  four  domestic  slave 
"  women,  were  taken  down  with  the  corpse,  and  burnt  with  it  before  the  whole 
"  assembled  population  of  Eedur,  the  ministers  and  every  lierson  of  authority 
"  aiding  in  the  horrid  ceremony.  Nor  was  any  effort  made  by  a  single  person  con- 
"  necti^  with  the  raja's  family,  or  having  any  influence  at  Eedur,  to  dissuade  any 
"  of  the  parlies  from  taking  this  fatal  step.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erskine  that  one 
"  of  the  ranees  was  several  months  advanced  in  pr^;nancy,  and  another,  who 
"  throughout  showed  a  disinclination  to  the  sacrifice,  had  never  cohabited  with  the 
"  raja.  The  eldest  in  years,  who  was  the  -lecond  in  rank,  was  aged  sixty,  and  (he 
"  youngest,  to  whom  the  raja  had  only  been  married  nineteen  months,  was  only 
*'  twenty  yeara  of  age.     Notwithstanding  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people. 


"  adors  in  this  atrocity,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  if  proper  means  had  been 
"  taken,  there  would  not  have  been  more  than  three  lives  sacrificed.  It  Is  related 
"  by  an  eye-witness,  that  just  before  the  lighting  of  the  pile,  the  eldest  rinee 
"  addressed  the  ministers,  saying,  that  she  herself  had  all  along  resolved  upon  im- 
"  molating  herself,  and  that  no  expostulations  would  have  any  effect  upon  her,  but 
"  that  it  was  strange  that  she  had  not  heard  a  word  of  dissuasion  or  compassion 
"  expressed  by  any  one,  and  she  concluded  by  desiring  them  to  go  and  live  on  the 
*'  plunder  they  were  securing  to  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  their  chiefs 
"  whole  family.  The  ministers  were  influenced  by  personal  interest  in  sparing  the 
"  Ufe  of  the  surviving  rSnee,  she  being  the  mother  of  the  raja's  only  son,  and  her 
"  fcns  might  have  been  prejudicial  to  their  views." 


rihyGoo^le 


CHAPTER  XV. 

S£ITLEUEHT  OV  THE  MVHEE   kAntA. 

ly  the  year  a.d.  1828,  the  Raja  Gmnbheer  Sin^  had  struck  the 
village  of  Keeree,  which  belonged  to  Futteh  Singh,  the  chief  of 
Roopil.  Futteh  Singh  laid  a  complaint  before  Major  tiCiles,  the 
British  agent  at  Pihlunpoor,'  who  then  temporarily  superintended 
the  Myhee  KAnlk,  and  that  officer,  alta:  a  time,  decreed  that  the  raja 
should  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  having  plundered  the  village.  The 
sum  was  much  too  large,  and  hence  it  became  a  proverb  in  Eedur 
that  "  the  ant  (Keerce)  has  become  an  elephant."  However,  the 
raja  never  to  the  day  of  his  death  paid  the  money,  and  the  chief  of 
Roop^  began  to  think  of  going  out  in  rebellion,  or  seizii^  s<»ne 
substantial  hostage  fix>m  Eedur,  in  order  to  procure  a  ransom  for  him. 
Now,  Khemchund,  one  of  the  Eedur  ministers,  had  a  brother  named 
Ukhechund,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  about  this  time  Ukhechund 
put  up  for  a  night  at  Roop^,  on  his  way  home  to  Eedur  from  Pertip- 
gurh,  with  a  valuable  investment  of  piece  goods,  opium,  and  other 
merchandise,  under  the  protection  of  ten  matchlock  men.  The  chief 
of  RoopaJ  entertained  the  merchant  very  attentively,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  olT  the  goods  with  the  escort,  and  pressed  Ukhechund 
to  remain  to  dinner,  promising  to  see  him  safe  home  to  Eedur.  After 
dinner  he  set  off  with  the  merchant,  attended  by  ten  horsemen,  under 
pretence  of  an  escort,  but  when  he  reached  a  place  convenient  for 
his  purpose,  he  made  his  guest  a  prisoner,  and  carried  him  off  into 
the  forest.  The  merchant  offered  to  pay  any  sum  that  might  be 
demanded  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  but  Futteh  Singh  said  it  was 
not  money  he  wanted,  but  a  letter  to  the  minister,  Khemchund,  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  the  sum  decreed  in  compensation  for  Keeree, 
or  at  least  an  arrangement  that  nothing  should  be  demanded  in  the 
way  of  tribute  from  RoopSl  until  that  sum  were  absorbed.  The 
merchant  wrote,  as  he  was  required  to  do,  to  Khemchund,  but  that 
minister  replied  that  he  had  no  power  in  the  matter,  the  Eedur  state 
having  been  attached  by  the  British  govemmenL'    Upon  this,  the 
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chief  of  Roop^  proceeded  to  give  Ukhechund  much  annoyance ;  he 
kept  him  without  food  for  days,  beat  him,  put  powder  into  his  ear 
and  set  it  alight.  The  merchant  now  offered  to  pay  double  the  sum 
in  dispute  out  of  his  own  means,  but  Futteh  Singh  said  that  would 
be  no  use,  as  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money.  At 
length  Khemchund  sent  for  Soonijinul,  of  Mondeytee,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  which  he  passed  a 
bond,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his  brother's  release.  Soonijmul, 
therefore,  set  out  from  Koowflwoo,  where  he  then  resided,  to  look 
after  the  chief  of  RoopSI  Now,  the  Bheels  of  the  village  of  Wivree 
were  at  feud  with  Roopdt,  because  many  of  them  had  been  killed  by 
the  Rehwur  clan,  to  which  Futteh  Singh  belonged.  Soorujmul 
engaged  these  Bheels  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  chief!  They 
disguised  themselves  in  the  costume  of  various  wandering  tribes,  and 
searched  until  they  discovered  where  Futteh  Singh  was.  Soorujmul 
haring  obtained  this  information,  began  privately  to  raise  mercenaries, 
of  whom  he  assembled  two  hundred  at  Ahmednugger  and  MorisS, 
and  two  hundred  more  at  Teentoee.  He  remained  himself  at  Koo- 
witwoo  until  he  was  joined  by  his  vassals'  horse,  and  then  taking  the 
mercenaiy  matchlock  men  with  him,  he  advanced,  guided  by  the 

"  itBle  had  been  usurped  by  a  person  of  disreputable  character,  named  Chajooiam, 
"  who  was  fonnerly  employed  under  the  lare  raja's  eldest  son,  Oomed  Singh,  and 
"  succeeded  in  pilkging  that  young  prince  of  a  coasiderable  property.  He  was 
"  afterwards  employed  by  Gumbheer  Singh,  on  iJjB  death  of  Lalj^ee  Sahib,  as  hi* 
"  Deewan,  and  was  for  some  time  nominaUy  his  prime  rainister.  Gumbheer  Singh, 
"  however,  who  latterly  managed  his  own  affairs,  had  for  some  time  before  hii 
"  death  entirely  withdrawn  all  conlidence  in  him,  and  though  he  nominally  bore 
"  the  name  of  Deewan  till  the  raja's  death,  he  was  never  employed  or  consulted 
"bylhe  raja  on  the  a&iis  of  state.  Through  the  means  of  Peetojee,  the  ranee's 
■'  brother,  he  fonnd  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her,  and  being  assisted  by 
"  Jhfilimi  Singh,  the  chief  of  Mondeytee,  who  has  long  been  associated  with  him 
"  m  hii  evil  practices,  he  carried  on  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  continued  the 
"  system  of  plunder  which  he  oHiimenced  on  the  occasion  o(  the  sutees,  reported 
"  in  our  letter,  dated  8lh  October,  183  j.  He  was  the  principal  agent  in  thai  cruel 
"  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in  consequence  nf  his  unfeeling  conduct  on  that  oc- 
"  ~"-~i,  and  his  oppression  of  the  lyots  in  numerous  instances,  he  had  rendered 


"  himself  almost  universally  detested  throughout  the  Ecdur  districts. 

"  it  was  evident  that  under  this  manaccment  both  the  propeily  of  the  yi      „ . 

'  *  of  which  the  British  government  is  the  guardian,  would  suflei  most  considerably. 


it  was  evident  that  under  this  manaccment  both  the  propeily  of  the  young  prince, 

of  which  the  British  government  is  the  guardian,  would  suflei  most  considerably, 

"  and  the  public  reveuuc  be  so  plundered  thai  the  govenunent  would  lind  it  difUcuIt, 


t  impossible,  to  perform  its  engagement  with  H.  H.  the  Guikowar,  the 
"  Political  Qimmissioner  recommended,  and  we  accordingly  sanctioned,  the  ap- 
"  pointment  of  a  regency  during  the  youn^  nja's  minority,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
"  mg  persons,  viz.  ;  The  Ranee,  Duijun  Singh  of  Kookrcea  (the  Pnidhan),  Humen 

n  Sii^  <i  Mondeytee." 
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Bheels,  towards  the  Roopai  chiefs  retreat.  As  the  Mondeytee  force 
came  up,  a  Brahmin,  who  cooked  for  Ulthechund,  and  a  Bheel  were 
standing  together  upon  an  eminence.  Soorujmul's  men  fired  at  them, 
wounded  the  Brahmin  in  the  foot,  and  shot  the  Bheel  dead.  When 
the  Roop31  chief  heard  the  report  of  the  matchlocks  he  thrust  the 
merchant  into  a  pit,  and  stood  beside  him  with  a  drawn  dagger,  ready 
to  slay  him  if  he  uttered  a  sound.  His  son,  Gokuljee,  stood  in  like 
manner  beside  the  Brahmin.  Thus  they  were  prevented  from  raising 
the  alarm,  and  Soorujmul's  men,  having  hunted  everywhere  without 
discovering  them,  at  length  gave  up  the  search,  and  passed  on  to 
Roopil  and  Ch^ndunee,  at  which  latter  place  they  halted  fifteen  day& 
Soorujmul  wrote  from  thence  to  Khemchund,  telling  him  to  forward 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries,  but  the  minister  refused 
to  maJce  any  advance,  and  said  that  Soorujmul  had  done  him  mischief 
instead  of  good.  The  troops  now  began  to  clamour  for  pay,  and 
Soorujmul  having  no  means  of  satisfying  them,  led  them  back  to 
Roopil,  from  which  place  he  drove  off  the  cattle,  and  took  hostages. 
The  animals  were  priced,  and  distributed  among  the  mercenaries,  and 
the  money  which  was  obtained  as  ransom  for  the  captives  was  also 
shared  among  them,  but  their  demands  were  still  incompletely  satisfied. 
Soorujmul  therefore  led  his  men  to  Bokhar,  a  Roop&l  village,  and 
commenced  plundering  it.  Now,  the  chief  of  RoopSl  had  shortly 
before  seized  a  quantity  of  opium  belonging  to  a  merchant,  and 
placed  it  in  the  house  of  a  Brahmin  of  Bokh^,  Soorujmul  being 
informed  of  the  fact,  demanded  the  opium  from  the  Brahmia  The 
priest  and  his  wife,  however,  immediately  resorted  to  means  of 
intimidation;  they  wounded  themselves,  and  sprinkled  with  their 
blood  those  who  attempted  to  enter  the  house.  The  Rajpoots,  there- 
fore, desisted  from  their  attempt,  but  carried  off  the  cattle  and  other 
property  of  the  village,  which  was  distributed  among  the  troops,  as 
before.  The  Mondeytee  chiet  after  this,  plundered  two  or  three  of 
the  Eedur  villages,  because  the  minister  refused  to  satisfy  his  demand. 
He  now  retired  to  a  forest,  called  "  PhSrkee,"  in  the  nc^hbouihood 
of  Mondeytee,  and  from  thence  levied  contributions  on  the  Eedui 
villages  for  grass,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  necessaries. 
Whenever  the  villages  refused  submission  to  his  demands,  be 
plundered  them :  but  the  mercenaries'  pay  was  not  made  up  notwith- 
standing. The  mercenaries  at  PhSrkee  now  fasted  for  two  or  three 
days,  compelling  Soorujmul  to  fast  also,  and  they  threatened  him. 
He  made  them  promises,  and  induced  them  to  accompany  him  to 
Wurilee,  where  he  encamped  beside  a  reservoir,  and  laid  the  sur- 
rounding villages  under  contribution.  GtH>Qle 
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la  the  yeai  aj>.  1835,  Raja  Kutud  Singh,  of  Ahmednugger,  died. 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  agent,  was  then  at  Wuktdpoor,  a  few  miles 
from  tliat  capital  When  he  heard  the  news  he  went  to  Ahmednugger, 
to  prevent  the  K&nees  becoming  sutees.  The  corpse  lay  for  three 
(.lays,  the  belly  having  been  opened  and  filled  with  spices.  On  the 
third  day,  some  Rajpoot  chiefe  were  sent  to  Mr.  ETslcine  to  urge  that 
the  women  would  not  be  bumed  by  force,  but  at  their  own  desire, 
and  that  it  was  their  custom  from  the  time  of  their  ancestors.  Mr. 
Erskine  detained  the  ambassadois,  but  sent  no  reply.  The  Rajpoots 
in  the  town,  therefore,  called  in  Bheels  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  sent  word  to  Soorujmul  to  advance  with  his  troops,  determining 
that  they  would  bum  the  women  secretly  if  they  could,  or  otherwise 
resist  the  British  agent  if  he  came  to  prevent  them  by  force.  Sooruj- 
mul, however,  did  not  come  up  until  it  was  too  late.  The  Bheels 
secretly  erected  a  funeral  pile  on  the  side  of  the  town  fiuthest 
removed  from  the  British  encampment ;  they  placed  within  it  much 
cotton,  clarified  butter,  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  other  inflammable  sub- 
stances. Mr.  Erskine  had  Set  guards  at  all  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  the  Rajpoots  therefore  opened  a  new  one,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nigh^  armed  themselves,  and  carried  the  sutees  out  by  il 
There  were  three  RSnees  upon  whom  -  the  desire  of  accompanying 
their  lord  came;  they  were  daughters  of  a  Deora  chief  of  the  house 
of  Seerohee,  of  the  Chowra  of  Wursord,  and  of  the  Rehwur  of  Runi- 
sun.  The  Rajpoots  had  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  Bheels  to 
watch  Mr.  Erskine's  camp,  and  when  the  sutees  were  bumed  the 
flaroe  of  the  pile,  rising  high  into  the  air,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  agent,  who  sent  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  Bheels  op- 
posed this  advanced  party,  and  let  fly  arrows  at  them.  The  agent 
then  mounted,  and  moved  on  with  his  force,  but  the  affair  was  over, 
and  the  Rajpoots  retired ;  however,  one  British  officer  was  rfiot  by 
the  Bheels.' 

■  Mr.  Brstitu  ta  t/u  RetitUiit  at  Barada,  gli  Pdmary,  1835. 

"  The  czmp  was  removed  about  eieht  o'clock,  and  i.U  was  quiet  till  an  olann 
"  was  given,  about  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  pile  was  on  lire. 
*'  The  UuikowSr  horse  were  encani|ied  between  the  gruund  we  fonnerly  occupied 
"  and  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  pile  had  been  erected,  and  I  have  been 
"  isfonned  this  morning  that  the  cries  and  supplications  of  the  women  were  so 
"  vodTcrous,  thai  Kvtrj  man  who  was  asleep  started  from  his  bed.  Enough 
"  people  to  perpetrate  (he  violence  were  taken,  but  no  more,  and  the  women  were 
' '  draped  over  a  broken  part  of  the  wall,  on  the  river  side,  bj'  these  ruffians, 
"  auended  by  Karun  Sinmi  two  sons,  and,  with  the  utmost  haste,  hurried  into 
"  the  pile,  which,  ntimtM  with  tnl  and  clarified  butter,  was  set  (ire  t<\  and  the 
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SooTujmuI  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmednugger  the  day 
after  the  death  of  the  sutees,  and  sent  forward  a  party  of  hoise  to 
reconnoitre.  They  came  to  Ahmednu^er,  and  seeing  what  had 
happened,  returned  and  reported  to  the  chief,  who  thereupon  moved 
bacic  again  to  the  reservoir  at  Wuritlee. 

Mr.  Erskine  wrote  to  Soorujmul  to  say,  that  as  he  had  lied  liVe  a 
hare  he  would  follow  him  tike  a  hound.  The  chief  thereupon  sent 
his  femily  to  Panowia,  and  retired  himself  to  the  celebrated  hill, 
named  the  Ghoonwo,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  The 
British  agent,  when  he  had  received  reinforcements,  moved  upon 
Goti,  accompanied  by  eleven  officers.  There  was  a  sheep  fastened 
at  the  door  of  Soorujmul's  house.  A  trooper  of  the  British  detach* 
ment  came  to  carry  it  off,  and  was  shot  dead.  I^fany  other  men 
were  killed,  and  among  them,  one  of  the  British  officers,  but  the  village 
was  not  taken.  During  the  night  Soorujmul's  aunt,  the  widow  of  the 
Row  of  Pol,  made  her  escape,  under  the  escort  of  some  Bheels,  to 
P&nowrS.  In  the  morning  the  attack  was  resumed,  but  noon  came, 
and  the  village  was  not  yet  captured.  The  Koolee  chief  of  Dhuroee, 
who  was  with  the  British,  now  asked  for  permission  to  break  into  the 
village,  as  he  was  at  feud  with  Soorujmul.  He  broke  into  the  place 
where  the  horses  were  picketted,  and  the  troops  entered  the  village 
and  burnt  it.  Several  Rajpoots  were  killed  or  wounded;  among 
them,  Rutno  R&thor  fell,  aiter  killing  many  of  the  assailants :  the 
mark  of  his  sword  upon  a  tree  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  villagers. 
"People: 


When  Soorujmul,  who  was  at  the  Ghoonwo  hill,  a  few  miles  oS^ 
heard  the  report  of  musketry,  and  saw  the  flames  of  the  burning 
.  village,  he  sent  out  scouts,  who  leamt  what  had  happened  &om 
people  whom  they  met  flying  from  the  village,  and,  returning,  gave 
mformation  to  their  chief.  Upon  this,  Soorujmul  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  GotS,  with  his  Rajpoot  horse,  and  four  hundred  matchlock 
men.  The  British  detachment  was  then  at  the  village  reservoir; 
many  who  had  been  wounded  were  already  placed  in  litters  and 
some  were  refreshing  themselves  beside  the  tank.     Soorujmul  sent 

' '  abomiiutioD  ctnnj 
"  late,  as,  when  1  » 
"  that  aU  WB3  over." 

For  tuither  detaili,  (DppU«d  by  the  EoeUsh  Recordi,  Me  the  Bote  at  the  end  of 
th«  chapier.  ,  --  , 
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forward  his  matchlock  men  to  a  ravine,  through  which  the  road 
from  GoUl  to  WurSlee  passes,  and,  when  the  British  force  moved,  he 
followed  them  with  his  horsemen  until  they  fell  into  the  ambuscade, 
where  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.  People  say  that 
another  British  ofhcer  was  killed  there. 

The  detachment  reached  Wurfilee,  and  from  thence  retreated  by 
Eedur  to  Stdra.'    Soorujmui  returned  to  the  Ghoonwo,  and,  seizbg 

'  The  following  account  of  the  a&ir  at  Goti  U  derived  from  b  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ersliine  by  Captain  Delamain,  dated  Eedur,  22nd  Febnury,  1835 : — 


e  the  honor  to  report  that  I  renched  the  position  stated  to  be  occupie< 
-  oy  ooorajmiU  at  daybrrak  yesterday  moraine,  and  found  it  deserted.  Upon 
"  enquiry,   I  was  given  to  understand  that  he  had  moved  off  two  days  previously 


Id  the  direction  of,  a  village  named  Goti,  about  two  coss  distant  which  is 
"  held  by  his  brother,  and  it  was  thought  probable  that  he  was  staying  with  him 
"  in  the  vicinity.  I  instantly  directed  the  march  upon  that  viUage,  and  on  the 
"  advance-guard  riding  up  the  principal  avenue  of  the  village,  a  shot  was  at  once 
"  directed  upon  them  irom  a  high  ghurree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  firing  commenced 
"  in  several  quarters  on  both  sides.  The  result  has  been  twenty-five  prisonei^ 
"the  whole  ol  the  men  in  the  village  at  the  time,  exclusive  of  four  or  live  that  were 
'■  lulled. 

"  I  regret  to  have  (o  state  that  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  this  affair  is  most 
"  severe,  and  much  more  than  the  object  would  warrant,  could  it  have  been 
"  anticipated.  It  was  wholly  caused  by  about  seven  men  who  had  taken  position 
"  in  a  veiy  strong  and  lofty  ghnrree,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  courtyard,  without 
"  the  means  of  ascent,  except  by  a  small  door  which  was  commanded  from  the 
"  apertures  of  the  outhouses  forming  the  court,  in  the  intricacies  of  which  some  of 
"  Ine  enemy  were  posted.  Their  shots  were  unerring,  and  the  whole  of  their 
"  defence  most  creditable  to  them  as  men.  I  liefore  lamented  the  number  of 
I  must  now  acquaint  you,  with  the  greatest  concern,  that  Lieutenant 


'*  and  although  brought  on  to  this  place,  expired  about  ten  o'clock  lost  night 
"  His  body  I  have  this  moment  dispatched  to  your  camp  to  prevent  delay,  and  its 
"  arrival  tbis  letter  will,  I  hope,  precede, 

"  The  village  of  Goti  was  for  the  most  part  coosamed.  I  must  beg  hfte  to 
"  acqnaint  yoa  that  the  intelligence  received  by  you,  and  communicated  to  me,  as 
"  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  most  incorrect.  It  consists  of  rocky  eminences 
"  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  is  altiwether  quite  impracticable  to  cavalry,  as 
"  far  OS  their  uie  is  concerned,  placing,  indeed,  infaatry  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
"  Thtt  was  (xemplitied  on  our  evacuating  the  village  yesterday.  Soorujmui 
"  (who  was  at  hand)  came  down  with  his  followers,  and  opened  a  Gre  upon 
"  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  through  the  jungle,  killing  a  trooper.  To  have  attacked 
"  him  was  impossible,  and  would  only  have  add^  to  the  loss  already  sustained 
"  ftoBX  hinL  Tlie  inbtntry  I  had  at  this  time  detached  a  short  way  iD  advance  in 
'*  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  not  available. 

"  I  had  inteiuled  bolting  for  the  n^ht  at  Wurilee,  but  a  mistake  having  ctosed 
"  OS  lo  advaocc  a  coila  on  this  dde  of  it  in  search  of  a  lank  and  open  ground  which 
"  I  had  observed  in  the  morning,  but  which  would  not  answer  our  purpose,  as  I 
"  afterwards  found,  we  continued  our  march  to  this  place  and  arrived  at  eight 
"  o'clock,  the  men  and  hones  extremely  fatigued. 
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a  trader  of  Guloii  as  a  hostage  for  his  subsistence,  carried  him  off  to 
PSnowr^.  The  British  agent  came  afterwards  with  two  guns  to 
Ahmednugger  and  Eedur.  At  the  latter  place  he  sent  for  Jhilum 
Singh,  of  Mondeytee,  and  told  him  that  he  must  call  in  his  son. 
Soonijmul  was  at  this  time  at  Fh^kee.  JhSlum  Singh  mentioned  to 
the  agent  where  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Soonijmul  tell- 
ing him  to  make  his  escape.  When  the  force  reached  Ph4rkee, 
therefore,  Soonijmul  had  escaped,  but  he  fled  so  hastily  that  he  left 
his  carpet  spreaid  on  the  ground,  and  dropped  the  saddle  oflf  his 
camel ;  he  left  behind  him,  too,  the  trader  whom  he  had  seized. 
There  is  a  lake  called  GhorSduroo,  between  Phirkee  and  Pol,  beside 
which  Soonijmul  halted.  The  British  agent  continued  to  threaten 
Jhilum  Singh,  and  he,  thinking  that  the  troops  would  not  venture  to 
follow  him  there,  mentioned  that  his  son  was  at  Ghoraduroo.  How- 
ever, the  British  troops  advanced  thither,  the  chief  of  Mondeytee 
having  hardly  time  to  send  word  to  his  son.  Soorujmul  fired  on  the 
troops  and  then  took  to  flight,  In  this  retreat  his  brother,  Sher 
Singh,  who  was  with  him,  became  giddy  and  had  nearly  been  made 
prisoner ;  however,  his  followers  carried  him  up  the  mountain  ade. 
Soorujmul  again  retired  to  Panowra, 

Meanwhile  Jhalum  Singh,  who  was  at  feud  vith  the  villagers  of 
KoowS.woo  because  they  had  sheltered  his  son  when  he  was  at  en- 
mity with  him,  persuaded  the  British  agent  that  the  chief  of  Roop&l 
and  the  Ahmednugger  rajas,  Pruthee  Singh  and  Tukhut  Singh,  who 
were  in  outlawry  about  the  matter  of  the  sutees,  and  Soonijmul  him- 
self, wereall  of  them  at  Koowdwoo.  The  agent  moved  to  that  place, 
therefore,*  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  The  bards  to  whom  the  village 
belonged  (among  whom  was  the  narrator  of  this  story)  were  summoned 
to  the  agent's  presence,  and  questioned  as  to  where  Soonijmul  was 
They  said  they  did  not  know,  upon  which  the  troops  began  to  batter 
the  town ;  the  fort  wall  was  destroyed  by  the  cannon,  and  the  village  was 
plundered  and  burnt  Many  of  the  villagers  escaped,  but  many  were 
taken  and  carried  off  with  the  cattle,  which  were  also  seized,  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  British  force  at  Wur&lee.    The  troops  after  this 

"  I  herewith  send  r  return  of  the  killed  sod  wounded ;  the  men  retnmed  mUsiiig 
"  have  probably  been  taken  or  killed  b^the  eiiem}r.  Iliey  were,  J  imagine,  led  \sf 
"  the  hope  of  plunder  to  continue  in  the  village  after  theassemblj'  had  been  soimdeii, 
"  not  beiog  aware  of  the  proximity  of  Soomimul  and  his  fotlowere." 

"  To  eflect  his  capture  or  destruction  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  tm,  as  of  conne 
"  he  will  retire  from  strong  to  stronger  countiv.  With  two  hundred  in&nlry  I  do 
"  not  think  I  ifaould  be  warranted  in  attaddng  his  force  in  country  of  tms  d«- 
"  scriplion.  I  Iwve  no  doabt  I  could  make  liim  retire,  bat  the  Ion  on  our  side 
"  would  be  tenfold,  and  without,  I  think,  coiTeiponding  tieaefiL" 
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advanced  to  P^owrd  to  seize  Soomjmul ;  a  fight  took  place  there, 
and  an  officer  and  fifly  men  of  the  attacking  force  were  killed.  - 
Pinowr^  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  fled  from  it.  The 
troops  next  burned  Jianpoor,  in  Mewar.  Soomjmul  and  his  family 
meanwhile  fled  to  the  hills,  and  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Jodheejee, 
travelled  in  a  miserable  condition  through  these  wild  places,  her  feet 
pierced  with  thorns,  and  her  strength  exhausted  with  the  weight  of 
her  little  daughter  (afterwards  married  to  Raja  Jowin  Singh,  of  Eedur), 
whom  she  was  forced  to  carry  with  her  on  her  hip. 

When  the  British  force  retired  to  SadrS,  the  town  of  Panowr3.  was 
restored,  and  Soomjmul  leaving  his  family  there,  returned  to  the 
oeighbourhood  of  Koowawoo,  rushing  occasionally  from  the  hills  to 
plunder  the  territory  of  Eedur.  At  this  time  the  principal  of  an  Uteet 
monastery  at  Sidhpoor  having  died,  the  succession  to  his  authority 
was  disputed  by  two  of  his  disciples.  One  of  them,  whose  name  was 
RAj  Bhartee,  changing  his  attire  to  that  of  a  Rajpoot,  went  out  in 
rebelhon  and  joined  Soomjmul  He  promised  to  find  pay  for  that 
chiefs  mercenaries,  if  he  would  espouse  his  cause.  Soomjmul 
agreed,  and  commenced  incursions  upon  the  country  around  Sidhpoor, 
One  day  Soomjmul  and  R4j  Bhartee  came  with  eighteen  horsemen, 
and  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Sumswutee,  near  Sidhpoor,  where 
they  cooked  their  dinner,  giving  out  to  the  passers-by  that  they  were 
people  of  Eedur,  on  their  way  to  a  celebration  of  obsequies  at  PSh- 
iunpoor.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  Rajpoots  entered  the  market- 
place with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  head  merchant  of  the  town. 
They  could  not  discover  this  person,  and,  therefore,  went  to  the 
house  of  another  mercantile  man,  named  Lukhoo  Shet,  and  asked 
the  clerk  where  his  master  was,  stating  that  they  wished  to  cash  a 
bilL  The  clerk  said  that  he  would  cash  the  bill  for  them  without 
disturbing  his  master,  who  was  at  dinner  upstairs.  The  Rajpoots 
dismounted,  and  going  upstairs,  seized  the  Shet,  whom  they  hustled 
out  of  his  house  into  the  street,  where  one  of  the  party  put  him  on 
his  horse,  like  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  the  whole  flopped  off  down 
the  street.  The  alarm  was  raised  in  the  market-place,  and  when  the 
horsemen  reached  the  town  gate  they  found  the  door  swinging  on  its 
hinges.  One  of  the  Rajpoots  abused  the  doorkeeper,  and  drew  his 
sword  upon  him,  and  he  opened  the  door.  Soomjmul  and  his  party 
now  took  the  road  to  Oduv.  The  Guikow&r  commander  in  Sidhpoor 
sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit,  but  as  these  bad  no  hope  of  reward,  they 
followed  the  Rajpoots  leisurely  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  home, 
SooTujroul  went  on  from  Oduv  to  the  Ghoonwo  and  Pinowr^.  Lukhoo 
Shet  petitioned  that  he  might  be  well  treated,  and  released  on  paying 
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a  ransom,  but  Soonijmul,  though  he  assented  to  the  first  part  of  the 
proposal,  declined  the  second,  saying  that  the  Uteet's  affairs  must 
first  be  settled.  The  merchant  gave  Soomjraul  bills,  which  his  fol- 
lowers cashed,  aud  supplied  themselves  and  their  prisoner.  The 
mercantile  hody  at  Sidhpoor  now  complained  to  the  government  of 
Baroda,  declanng  that  they  would  leave  the  town  deserted  unless 
Lukhoo  Shet  were  restored  to  hberty.  The  Guilcow3r  ministry, 
thereupon  wrote  to  Captain  Outram,  who  was  then  the  British  agent 
in  the  Myhee  KSnti,  to  procure  the  release  of  the  merchant  That 
officer  advanced  to  Eedur,  and  called  in  all  the  outlaws  on  security 
for  their  good  treatment  First  of  all  came  in  Soorujmul,  and  threw 
down  his  sword,  receiving  a  pardon  from  the  agent  The  chief  then 
said  that  his  mercenaries  would  harass  him  for  their  arrears  of  pay, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  supporting  even  himself  Two  of 
the  Mondeytee  villages  were  therefore  assigned  to  him,  and  he  dis- 
banded his  troops,  with  the  exception  of  twenty  horsemen.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Eedur  government  captain  of  the  garrison  of 
BheeloT^l,  and  his  troops  were  taken  into  pay.  His  vassals,  also,  who 
had  been  out  in  rebellion,  were  restored  to  their  estates.  His  com- 
panion, RSj  Bh&rtee,  surrendered  to  the  Guikowir  goverrmient,  who, 
after  detaining  him  in  confinement  for  some  months,  accepted  a  sum 
of  money  as  an  offering,  and  placed  him  on  the  cushion  of  the  mo- 
nastery at  Sidhpoor,  where  he  still  resides,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  wealthy  man.  In  a  similar  manner  the  outlaws  of  Ah- 
medougger,  Roopil,  and  other  places  were  restored  to  their  homes, 
and  peace  was  established  throughout  the  territory  of  Eedur. 

In  the  year  A.D.  1838,  JhSlum  Singh,  the  chief  of  Mondeytee,  died, 
and  Soorujmul  succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  his  hereditary 
estate,  while  his  brother,  Sher  Singh,  retained  the  lands  of  Rutun- 
poor  and  Gotd. 


Afpinded  Notz  on  the  Final  Frocebdincs  in  the  Mvhee  Kanta, 

AS  DESCRJBEn   IN  THE  ENGUSII   RECORDS. 

Bamii^  Cmremmeni  DefaUh  of  the  IJti  ef  Septen^er,  1835. 

"  When  Mr.  Erskine  arrived  at  AhmedniigEer,  on  the  16111  of  Febnuiy  Ust, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  vilh  b  Torce  of  Ihrechundred  men  at  hii  dintosU,  topvt 
down  some  disturbances  quite  distinct  from  this  event,  he  was  infonnedlhat  Kuiun 
Singh,  the  raja  of  that  district,  was  not  expected  to  live  out  the  day.  Mr.  Erskine 
upon  ihia  endeavoured  lo  atcertain  whether  a  compuboiy  sutee  with  Uie  n)«'s 
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wives,  who  were  seven  in  number,  was  contemplated,  ta  in  the  case  of  tbe  Eedur 

raia'i  death,  in  Au^t,  1833.  He  could  Dot  procure  ttny  SAtisractoiy  infonnotion. 
The  raja  died  Ute  in  the  evcDing  of  Ihe  6th  of  Febniaiy,  which  fact  was  concealed 
until  the  following  evening,  when  it  became  openly  a  matter  of  convei^itian  that 
five  out  of  seven  widows  would  be  sacriliced  at  the  funeral  pile.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  Ihe  71b,  Mr.  Erslcine  summoned  to  his  presence  Prutbcc  Singh,  the 
raja's  etlest  son,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  Humecr  Singh,  of 
Soor,  the  deceased's  first  cousin,  stated  to  Ihem  Ihe  detestalion  entertained  by  the 
Biitbh  government  of  that  inhuman  practice,  and  declared  his  intention  to  oppose 
by  eveiy  nieans  in  his  power  the  observance  of  a  revolting  rite,  which,  if  formerly 
tolerated,  was  now  very  justly  enacted  to  be  a  crime,  within  its  territories,  by  the 
British  government.  The  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  was  spent  on  Ihe  part  of 
Piuthee  Sio^  and  Hameer  Singh  in  representations  of  the  necessity  of  the  cere- 
mony taking  place,  and  on  Mr.  Erskine  s,  in  earnestly  entreating  their  co-operation 
in  his  views.  Mr.  Ersklne  was  perfectly  unconscious  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
discussion  was  to  gain  time,  and  that  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  every  village  in 
the  Ahmednugger  zillah,  to  collect  aimed  Bhecls,  and  matchlock  men,  with  a  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  sutee  into  effect  by  main  force.  Towards  the  evening  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  were  observed  pouring  into  the  town  from  every  direction, 
within  sight  of  our  camp,  on  which  Mr.  Eiskinc  requested  the  officer  commanding 
the  detadimenl  to  disarm  all  such  people,  as  it  was  plain  they  were  congregating 
for  some  evil  purpose,  since  there  could  be  no  occasion  ibrthat  sort  of  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  the  raja's  body.  One  or  two  parties  were  disarmed  and  allowed 
to  go,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  gel  their  urns  next  day.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  was  reported  that  a  very  large  body  of  armed  men  was  assembled  in  the  fort,  and  a 
party  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  Koolees,  matchlock  men  and  others,  headed  by  a  man 
nld  to  lie  koCwal  to  Kurun  Singh,  with  lighted  matches  and  slung  bows,  passed 
close  to  Lieutenant  Lewis,  who  was  on  parade  underneath  the  walls  of  the  town. 
That  officer  addressed  the  kotwol,  who  was  on  horaeback,  told  him  the  orders,  and 
requested  him  lo  cause  the  men  who  followed  him  to  surrender  their  aims,  when 
the  kotwal  immediately  oidered  the  men  behind  him  to  fire  on  Lieutenant  Lewis. 
The  men  unhesitatingly  obeyed,  and  Lieutenant  Lewis  was  shot  through  the  side. 
The  party  then  ran  into  the  town,  the  gates  of  which  were  immediately  closed,  and 
a  brisk  fire  was  opened  from  the  ramparts  upon  our  troops,  who  were  within  two 
hundred  paces  of  the  wall ;  and  as  ttieie  were  pieces  of  ordnance  in  Ihe  lown, 
which  if  mounted  during  the  night,  tn  tbe  bastions,  might  have  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  our  men,  it  was  jud^d  advisable  to  ^I  back  a  few  hundred  paces,  Mr. 
Erskine  having  in  the  meantime  sent  off  an  express  to  the  military  authorities  at 
Ahmedabad  and  Hursole  for  artillery  to  storm  the  gate,  and  take  possession  of  the 
lown.  Everything  remained  quiet  until  about  half-past  two  o'clock  the 
following  morning  (tbe  9th),  when  an  alarm  was  raised  that  the  pile  was  on  fire. 
It  was  now  too  iMe  prevent  or  impede  the  atrodly,  which  was  in  the  act  of  being 
perpetrated.  The  measures  taken  by  the  cniet  authors  of  the  liarbarous  proceeding 
hadlMenbut  too  succesful,  and  the  unfortunate  v '-" ■^~  '-  •'■- 

e  horrid  tran: 

1  the  margii 
Bote  at  the  foot  of  page  iig-) 

"  The  sanguinary  deed  completed,  the  Ute  raja's  two  sons,  attended  by  a  band 
of  Rajpoots  and  others,  sallied  oat  d  the  Iowtl  In  the  morning  no  symptoms  of 
hostility  were  disj^yed  towards  the  detachmeit,  except  a  few  shots  fired  trom  the 
fort  at  the  water-carrieis  going  and  raming  to  aitd  from  the  river,  and  most  of  the 
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Bh«eU  and  Koolees  iMd  withdrawn  from  the  town  during  the  nighL     Mr.  Eiibine's 

Infonnalion,  nt  this  time,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  sutee,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  measure  of  compulsion  as  regards  the  victims,  was  perpetrated  a|^mt  the  wiil  of 
Pruthee  Singh,  who  was  disposed  to  follow  Mi.  Enkine^s  advice. 

"  An  addition  to  the  force,  of  fifty  men  from  Hursole,  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th,  and  Captain  Lardner,  the  ofhcer  in  command,  had  intended  to  have 
taken  pos'.essioii  of  the  town  that  evening,  which  might  have  been  done  without 
much  difTicully,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following  circumstances  : — Rome  months 
^evious  to  the  occurrence  of  the  sutee,  Soomjmiil,  the  eldest  sod  of  Jhalum  Singh 
Chohan,  chief  of  Mondeytee,  had  collected  a  lai^  body  of  insurgents,  and  p!ac«d 
himself  al  the  head  of  it.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  assembly  of  thai  force  was 
to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  Doongurpoor  So  wear,  brother  to  Khemchond,  of 
Khooshalchund  Nalchund's  lirm  of  Ahmedabad,  and  to  oppose  Hecmul  Singh 
and  Futteb  Singh,  of  Roopal,  with  whom  he  and  his  connections  had  long  been  at 
enmity.  Some  unsuccessful  conflicts  with  his  enemies,  and  the  importunity  of  his 
troojra  for  pay,  involved  him  in  trouble ;  and  observing  that  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  Thakor  i^  Koopal,  in  (he  Doongurpoor  territory,  had  not  met  with  immediate 
lunishment,  he  thoijght  that  he  could  best  employ  his  followers  in  general  depie- 
lation,  and  accordingly  attacked  Durrowee,  one  of  the  ghnnsdana  villages,  and 
distributed  the  ]iil1age  among  his  needy  soldiery.  AlTaiis  at  Eedur  were  in  so  dis- 
onlered  a  state  when  this  was  made  known  la  Mr.  Erskine,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  wait  till  their  setllemeni  before  he  had  recouree  to  coercion  towards 
Soorujmul,  and  merely  wrote  bim  a  letter  of  advice  ;  but  he  subsequently  learnt 
Ibat  Soorujmul  had  attacked  Hursole,  in  Nanee  Marwar,  another  of  the  ghansdana 
villages.  Mr.  Erskine  hereupon  sent  five  mohsuls  on,  him,  requiring  him  imme< 
diately  to  disband  his  scbundy.  He  dismissed  the  five  mohsuls,  and  refused  to 
disband  the  force.  On  this  twenty  mohsuls  were  sent,  but  without  any  beneficial 
effect 

"  On  the  gth  February,  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  intelligence  arrived  by  one  of  the 
five  mohsuls  whom  Sooiujmul  had  expelled  from  his  cimp  that  he  had  encamped 
at  Wuklapoor,  four  miles  from  Ahmednu^^ei,  with  about  one  thousand  Makianees 
and  ^ty  or  seventy-five  boise,  with  the  view  of  opposing  the  British  troops.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  Mr.  Erskine  advised  the  officer  commanding  the  de(adi> 
m^t  to  defer  any  operations  against  the  town  of  Ahmednugger  for  a  time,  and 
requested  the  officer  commanding  the  northern  division  of  the  army  immediately  to 
tetid  such  assistance  as  he  might  think  fit  for  sul-duing  Soorujmul's  fonx  and  quell- 
ing these  extensive  disturbances  which  had  arisen.       •         •        •        •        ■ 

"'  On  the  3rd  March  the  town  of  Ahmednugger  was  taken  possession  of  b»  the 
British  troops,  and  on  4lie  dth  March  Mr.  Ersk'ne  stated  his  expectation  of  being 
shortly  able  to  settle  the  afE^  of  the  Myhee  KSnta." 

Bombay  Gavtmauitl  Dapatek  of  x^lh  Octottr,  1835. 

"There  were  thus  three  parties  of  insurgents  in  arms  in  the  Myhee  Klntt !  ist. 
Pruthee  Singh  and  his  adherents  ;  and.  The  Thakor  of  Roojil,  and  his  associate 
the  Thakor  of  Ghorcwara,  and  their  followers  ;  and,  3rd.  Soorujmul  and  his  coad- 

"  Caplaiti  Delamain,  with  a  combined  force  of  two  hundred  infantry,  a  wing  vt 
cavalry,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Guikowar  horse,  marched  to  attack  SooTOJmul 
and  on  the  17th  February  reached  WutSlee  in  the  Eedur  country,  where  Sooruj- 
mul was  said  to  be  encamped.  He  was  found  to  have  retreated  [  and,  as  it  was 
beheved  that  he  waiatGotl,  two  miles  off,  the  residenceof  his  bmlhcr,  Sher  Singh, 
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Captain  Delanuuu  Ksolved  on  advandnE  ^°  t^'  town.  The  place  was  taken,  and 
four  or  fiveof  the  enemy  killed,  and  all  the  survivors  in  Ihc  viflage,  Iwenty-five  or 
thirty  in  number,  were  taken  prisoners.  But  our  less  was  severe,  and  an  officer. 
Lieutenant  Pottinger,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  N.I.,  wa.^  killed.  This  lamented 
result  was  occasioned  by  there  being  a  strong  and  liigh  ghuree,  or  fortlet,  at  the 
place,  which  was  desperately  defended  by  the  men  who  occupied  it,  and  by  our  de- 
tachment not  being  provided  with  a  guo,  whicli,  for  the  service  in  contemplalion 
when  the  detachment  marched,  was  not  necessary.      •  *         • 

"The  Geld  force  having  been  augmented,  operslions  were  then  commenced 

X'nst  the  Thakor  of  Roopfil.  At  the  conclusion  of  February,  1835,  dettichments 
iir  troops  took,  without  loss  on  our  aide,  and  destroyed  the  villages  of  Kanora 
and  Dodhur,  and  also  a  Gosacen's  mm  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  Taller  village, 
and  on  the  5th  March,  1S35,  the  village  of  Pecrmalee,  all  strongholds  of  the  Roo- 
pal  Bhcels,  and  occupied  entirely  by  irreclaimable  outlaws.  The  (own  of  Roopal 
wa;  also  occupied  by  our  troops.  ■  >  After  the  dispersion  of  the  Roopal 
rebels,  operations  were  resumod  acainst  Soomjmul  by  the  field  force  under  the  com- 
inand  orMajor  Morns,  of  the  241^  Regt.,  N.I.,  which,  on  the  Ilth  March  arrived 
before  Gonil,  one  of  his  principal  strongholds  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mondeytee  and  took  it,  and  dispersed  the  garrison,  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
eight  killed  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  wounded.  Soomjmul  hod  quitted  the  place, 
which  was  defended  by  his  brother,  Sher  Singh,  and  about  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Mukranees.  •  •  lowards  rhe  middle  of  March,  1S35, 
the  force,  pcnctiating  further  into  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  Sooruimul  and  his  adherents, 
took  and  destroyed  the  strongholds  of  Pharkee,    Paoowra,   Manpoor,  and  Badur- 

n-i.    ...  ..  ^i  panowra  was  the  residence  of  a  Bheel  chief,  who  had  long 

the  neighbourhood,  "     '    " "" "   '" -— -" - 

and  devoted  ally.     In  these  operalio: 
"""   "  I.,  and  sevei" 
d  wounded. 

"  The  transactions  reported  in  this  despatch  have,  we  acknowledge,  led  a  painful 
impression  on  our  minds,  that  after  the  severest  sufferings  and  privation  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  in  toiling  through  a  most  ru^ed  and  d'lfGcult  country,  with  which  we 
(ure  most  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  dispeision  of  the  parties  who  appeared  in  arms 
against  us  has  been  effected,  it  is  true,  but  the  chiefs  have  not  been  captured,  and 
the  causes  still  exist  which  have  always  made  it  so  easy  in  these  quarters  for  an  en- 
terprising leader  to  assemble  at  any  time  a  body  of  armed  men  ready  to  join  him  in 
projects  of  plunder  and  depredation.  The  mass  of  the  population,  in  tact,  in  these 
tracts  is  H-arlike,  and  if  not  constantly  predatory,  at  least  alw  ays  willing  to  be  so  ; 
and  while  we  have  no  more  acquaintance  with  the  county,  which  is  one  of  such 
uncommon  strength  that  a  few  contageous  and  well-armed  men  might  successfiilly 
oppose  at  almost  every  step  many  times  their  number,  and  no  more  connexion  with 
nor  influence  over  the  chiefs  than  those  which  we  now  possess,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  keep  in  order  to  many  ungovernable  spirits  without  the  emplo^ent  01  over- 
whelming force,  and,  in  short,  studding  the  country  with  military  parties,  the  expense 
of  which  would  be  enormous. 

"These  considerations  have  led  us  to  entertain  thoughts  of  cau^nga  correct  su:- 
vey  of  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question  to  be  made,  and  our  presideat  (Sir  Robert 
Grant)  has  further  brought  forward  a  proposition,  in  which  the  olher  members  of 
the  Board  have  concurred,  for  making  an  attempt  at  creating  an  influence  over  the 
warlike  population  of  the  Myhee  KSnd,  and  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  fostering  its  eventual  civiluation  by  measures  similar  to  those  wbidi 
have  t>een  followed  with  such  success  in  Condeish." 
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Btnhay  Gmiemmtnt  Dupaiik  ef-^lit  Deetmhrr,  1835. 

"The  n»llire  of  Captain  Ontram's  (now  Major-GoierBl  Sir  James  Outrani,K,C.B., 
Chief  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Oude)  duties  in  Candeish,  and  the  ability  and 
address  displayed  by  that  officer  in  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  Dang  a  few  jean 
since,  point  him  out  as  eminently  6l  for  this  important  trust.  Under  these  circnin- 
stanccs  our  president  proposed  that  Captain  Uutram  be  directed  to  proceed  im- 
mediately  to  Goozeiat,  furnished  with  instructions  grotinded  on  the  above  sn^rges* 

Bomiay  Geatmmtni  Dtspatck  o/iSiA  May,  1836. 

"  Captain  Outram  himself,  in  bis  able  and  interesting  report  of  the  I4tb  Novem- 
ber, 1S3J,  plajaly  expresses  his  Judgment  to  be,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  conciliate  the  malcontent  or  insurgent  chiefs  in  the  Myhee  ICialS,  tbcrc  are  some 
of  them  whom  it  is  impossible  to  treat  leniently,  men  who  having  openly  defied  th« 
authority  of  the  British  government,  must  be  made  a  severe  eiample  of;  who,  in 
short,  must  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  and  given  up,  when  identified,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sentence  of  a  drum-head  court-martial.  In  this  sentiment  Captain  Outram 
was  substantially  supported  by  the  Political  Commissioner,  and  by  several  other 
officers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  considerable  weight,  to  the  efTect  generally 
that  further  measures  of  coercion  are  imperatively  called  far  to  ensure  the  permanent 
tronquilluation  of  the  Mvhee  Kfintl 

"  After  having  given  the  subject  the  consideration  it  so  well  deserves,  we  resolved 
to  adopt  the  opposite  policy,  and  to  begin  by  proclaiming  an  amnesty  for  the  past, 
and  by  admitting,  without  exception,  all  who  are  now  out  in  Bahirwuteeato  terms, 
provided  they  will  submit  themselves  to  our  authority,  and  furnish  security  for 
their  peaceable  conduct  in  fiiture.  We  are  not  only  sanguine  that  this  policy  will 
be  successful,  but  are  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  paafication  i^ 
the  Myhee  KantS  will  never  be  effected  by  any  other  means.         *         *        • 

"Id  the  first  place  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  principal  malcontents  {or,  at 
they  are  called,  insui^ents),  have  embraced  the  lawless  courses  they  pursue  from 
pure  love  of  them,  but  that  they  have  engaged  in  them  in  consequence  either  of 
nimily  dissensions,  grievances  unredressed,  or  misfortunes  which  British  policy  has 
oossioned.  On  this  point  the  information  before  us  is  defective,  but  strong  grounds 
exist  for  Ijelieving  that  the  disturbances  in  the  Myhee  KSnia  owe  theii  origin  and 
long  continuance  to  the  above  causes,  singly  or  combined. 

"  In  the  second  place  we  consider  that  the  severe  example  which  Captain  Outram 
and  other  officers  recommend  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  valid  pacification  has 
already  been  made.  Although  in  thecourse  of  the  military  operations  of  last  year  none 
of  the  disaffected  chiefs  felfinlo  our  hands,  yet  their  stren^h  was  broken,  theii  fol- 
lowers dispersed,  several  of  their  strongholds,  towns,  and  villages  burnt,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  adherents  killed,  woimded,  or  taken 


Captain  Outram  assumed  charge  of  his  appomtment  as  political  agent  in  the  My. 
hee  Kiiitl  on  the  aoth  January,  1836,  On  the  7th  February,  in  compliance  with 
the  conciliatoTv  instructions  ofthe  government,  he  dispatched  letters  to  the  outlawed 
chiefs,  requesting  their  presence  in  nis  camp  for  the  conclusion  of  a  settlement  on 
the  principle  of  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  under  specific  conditions.  The  period 
mentioned  in  the  letters  was  extended  in  fiivour  of  Soonijmul  for  ten  days,  and  on 
the  Sth  March  that  chief  appeared  in  the  agent's  camp,  eipioied  oontritiMi,  and 
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inmiued,  on  the  grant  of  pardon,  to  find  secaritj.  He  then  Trithdrev  far  the  pur- 
pose ofproridine  sureties  and  dismissing  his  followers. 

On  Captain  Outram's  arrival  al  Eedur  about  ten  days  arter,  however,  an  agent 
from  the  town  of  Sidhpoor  came  to  request  his  interference  in  obtaining  the  lelease 
«f  the  merchant  who  had  been  carried  off  from  that  place  three  months  before.  The 
British  agent  imiaedialely  addressed  a  letter  to  Saonijmul,  demanding  that  the  mer- 
chant should  he  given  up  within  three  days,  and  threateiung  revocation  of  pardon 
OD  bihire  of  compliance.  The  government  altogether  disapproved  of  this  proceed' 
B^  which  called  forth  from  Sir  Robert  Grant  the  remark,  "I  have,  from  the 
"  beijiimir^,  feared  that  Captain  Outrara  look  ton  warlike  a  view  of  the  mission  in 
"  which  he  was  eng^cd. "  Meanwhile,  however,  Soorujmul  had  made  answer  that 
the  Uteet,  who  had  employed  him  to  assist  in  capturing' the  merchant,  had  carried 
that  person  away,  and  that  he  therefore  could  not  produce  him.  The  agent  con- 
tiniKd  to  demand  the  merchant's  surrender  notwithstanding  this  stitement,  and 
Soonijmul  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at  PlnowrS.  Captain  Outram  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  chief  an  outlaw,  set  a  reward  upon  his  head,  and  started  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Iroops  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  Riai  at  Piaoviri,  on  the  advance  of  the 
tiiMps,  nndcr  the  apprehension  thit  bis  town  would  be  again  destroyed,  as  it  had 
been  in  March,  1835,  rehised  to  afford  either  aid  or  protection  to  Soonijmul,  and 
the  chief  therefore  at  once  surrendered  "  Although,"  aaid  the  government,  "we 
"could  not  help  rejoicing  at  Captain  Outram's  success,  and  al  the  fortunate  result  of 
"  hii  spirited,  though  somewhat  rash,  proceedings,  yet  we  deemed  the  outlawry  of 
"Soorujmul  to  have  l)een  harsh,  and  the  consequent  inarch  of  our  troops  uimeces- 
**  tttj,  but  the  plan  was  eiiecuted  with  a  skill  worthy  of  Captain  Outram,  and  we 
"hsTC  no  doubt  contrilnited  to  the  event.  We  therefon:  caused  him  to  be  in- 
**  farmed  that  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  success  was  to  be  attributed, 
"■ut  to  his  instructions,  but  to  his  departure  from  them,  enjoining  him,  however, 
"  to  a  strict  attention  to  the  spirit  of  our  instructions  for  the  future/' 

On  the  7th  May,  Soomjmul  (who  had  been  treated  in  the  interval  as  a  prisoner 
opon  parole)  presented  himself  before  the  political  agent,  accompanied  by  the  Sidh- 
poor merchant,  and,  as  their  statements  of  what  had  occurred  agreed.  Captain  Ou- 
tram thous^t  it  advisable  to  release  Soorujmul  from  arrest  without  the  infliction  of 
any  fine,  for  which  unexpected  act  of  clemency  the  chief  appeared  to  be  deeply 

"We  rejoice,"  say  the  government, "  in  being  able  to  report  the  continued  good 
"amdnctof  Soorujmul  since  his  admission  to  pardon,  and  we  (eel  pleasure  in  having 
"it  also  in  our  power  to  stale  to  your  Honorable  Court,  that  his  eiertions  have 
"been  joined  wim.  those  of  Captain  Outram  in  re-establishing  peace  and  good  order 
"in  tbcMyhecKintd.  To  this  chiefs  assistance  must  be,  m  a  great  measure,  at- 
"triboted  the  destruction  of  the  Babirwuleea  Khoomta,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
"  formidable  gang." 

Bdbie  [he  1st  September,  1836,  the  remaining  outUws  had  surrendered,  and  an 
importanc  object  had  been  gained  by  the  opening  of  a  line  of  road  from  Oodeipoor 
to  Eedur,  by  way  of  Plnoini,  the  ddefs  interested  having  signified  their  consent  Co 
the  exemption  of  travellers  by  this  road  from  tmnsit  duties  for  a  specific  period. 

During  the  stay  of  the  political  agent  at  PfbiowrS,  the  exertions  of  that  distin- 
gnnhed  oAicer  "were  most  successfully  directed  to  quelling  border  feuds,  one  of 
"  whidi,  •  blood  feud,  had  t>een  handed  down  from  f&ther  to  son  for  forty  years. 
"He  lUiewiie  look  advantage  of  his  presence  in  the  wilder  part  of  the  hills  to 
"  obt»in  the  confidence  of  the  liorder  chiefs,  wlio  up  to  thai  time  had  eiperienced 
"  bat  few  opportunities  of  seeing  Europeans,  except  as  enemies  at  the  head  of  their 
"  troopi ;  he  incceeded  in  settling  numerous  disputes  and  feuds,  some  of  many 
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"  jeus'  duistion,  vhich  tiad  lieen  •  sonroe  of  endleu  conespondence  with  the  poli- 
"  tical  aulhorilies  in  Gooienit.  So  ereat,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  which  C^>- 
"tain  Outram  inspired,  that  Eereral  Bahirwuteeas  ipoDtaneoiisly  sought  his  media- 

We  lake  pltasure  in  closins  the  present  note  wllh  a  p«saee  fi'<mi  *  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Ontiam  himself,  dated  jMh  Apiil,  1S36,  describing  the  frieodl]'  feelines  with 
which,  under  his  eondliatoiy  manogemeDt,  the  British  troops  were  recaTcd  in  the 
districts  they  passed  through  : — 

"  Oui  troops  have  (laversed  Che  comttir  as  friends,  instead  oT  enemies.  The 
"Bhcels,  who  at  first  invariably  fled  at  their  approach,  were  encourued  to  come 
"  back,  and  astonished  at  the  kind  treatment  they  recaved.  Or,  when  fears  detCTTcd 
"  them  from  app^ring  during  the  stay  of  the  troops  near  their  villag»3,  they  were 
"agreeably  surprised,  on  their  return,  lofind  nothing  destroyed  during  Iheir  absence, 
"  A  personal  intercouise  was  kindly  encountged  between  the  men  and  the  villagen, 
"  the  consequencfs  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  the  happy  and  confident  maoneT  in 
"  which  the  detachment  was  met  on  its  return.  In  litbt,  the  march  of  the  troops  in 
"  the  Myhee  K&nti  this  year  has  been  a  prt^^ress  of  peace,  and  they  have  been  re- 
"  ceived  as  a  blessing,  instead  of  avoided  as  a  scourge  to  the  country. " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HINt>00   CASTES. 

Having  brought  our  narrative  down  to  the  time  when  British  influence 
became  paramount  throughout  Gooz^at,  it  is  our  object  in  these  con- 
cluding chapters  to.  present  the  reader  with  a  general  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  among  the  Hindoos  of  that  country  as  it  now  exists. 
The  task  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  nor  can  we,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance which  we  possess,  hope  to  perform  it  in  otherwise  than  a  very 
incomplete  manner.  Though  India  and  Britain  be  not  now,  as  once 
they  were,  opposed  to  each  other  as  Antipodes,'  still  an  observation 
made  in  reference  to  other  Orientals  six  centuries  ago  may  be  repeated 
with,  in  many  respects,  equal  applicability  to  the  Hindoos  at  the 
present  hour  : — "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,"  said  William  Longuespee, 
on  the  eve  of  that  bloody  field  of  Massoura  in  which  SL  Louis  fell  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracen, — "is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
"  we  new  comers,  young  men  and  strangers,  are  ignorant  of  the  East  ? 
"  As  far  distant  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  different  are  tkt 
"people  of  the  West  from  these  Orientals."*  The  numerous  restrictions 
with  which  Hindoos  in  their  private  life  are  fenced  round,  render  it 
almost  impossible  that  much  private  intercourse  should  take  place 
between  them  and  strangers,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  stranger  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  them  are  materially  enhanced  if 
his  situation  be  that  of  a  government  official.  But  the  only  alterna- 
tive offered  to  him  is  one  of  still  greater  difficulty — it  is  simply  this, 
that  he  should,  without  an  effort  to  the  contrary,  remain  ignorant  of 
a  people  among  whom  the  best  years  of  his  life  must  be  spent,  and  so 
be  perpetually  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  the  feelings  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and  the  fects  by  which  theyare  surrounded. 
Englishmen  seem  hardly  able  to  realize  the  truth  that  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  a  people  such  as  the  Hindoos  survives,  the  habits 
and  manners  of  which  bear  so  much  greater  an  affinity  to  those  which 
they  read  of  in  the  pages  of  Adams  and  Potter,  or  ponder  over  in 
the  dusty  saloons  of  a  museum,  than  to  those  with  which,  in  daily 
ipsos  Biituutos,  a  pute  Ocd- 
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life,  they  are  conversant  We  have  some  apprehension,  therefore, 
that  the  following  descriptions  may  seem  to  our  readers  to  be  derived 
rather  from  antiquarian  research  than  from  every-day  observation  of 
common  life.  This,  we  would  respectfully  urge,  is  not  the  case ; 
much  which  we  represent  will  doubtless  wear  an  antique  appearance, 
for  Hindoo  life  is,  in  its  outline,  at  the  present  time,  much  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Kunin  and  Jye  Singh,  but  the  things  of  which  we 
treat  are,  nevertheless,  things  which  exist. 


The  first  institution  of  Hindoo  society  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Borradaile 
counted  the  castes  in  Surat  in  a.d.  1817,  at  the  time  that  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  infortnation  regarding  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos  (a  work  which  has  unfortunately  been  altogether 
discontinued),  he  found  in  that  city  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seven.  Each  of  these  was  more  or  less  restricted  from  private  inter- 
course with  all  the  rest  (a  subject  which  we  shall  have  to  pursue  in 
some  detail) ;  they  could  not  intennany,  nor  even  eat  the  same  food, 
nor  drink  the  same  water. 

Originally  there  were,  as  is  well  known,  no  more  than  four  castes  ■  ji 
in  India, — the  Brahmin,  or  priestly;  the  Kshutreeya,  or  warlike;  the)  **" 
Vaishya,  or  agricultural  and  mercantile;  and  the  Shoodra,  or  menial. 
It  would  appear  that  for  some  time  at  least  these  names  designated 
classes  rather  than  hereditary  castes  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 
Shrungee,  the  Reeshee  or  Sage,  was  bom,  we  are  told,  of  a  deer, 
Kousheek  sprang  from  sacrihcial  grass,  Goutum  from  a  hare,  V^ilmeek 
from  a  snake's  heap,  Dron  Achdryi  from  a  leaf  plate ;  other  sages  were 
the  offspring  of  sailors'  daughters,  of  prostitutes,  of  outcaste  mothers, 
of  menial  servants,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  all  of  them  Brahmins. 
Id  the  Muhi  Bhimt  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  sages  sharing 
the  same  table  with  the  warriors ;  and  of  KSIeed^,  the  poet,  who  was 
a  Brahmin,  it  is  said  in  other  books  that  he  married  the  raja's  daughter, 
who  was  of  course  a  Kshutreeya. 

The  celebrated  "seven  Reeshees"  were  householding  Brahmins, 
^  and  possessed  but  one  wife  between  them.  These,  transferred  to  the 
heavens  as  the  stars,  which  we  call  the  Pleiades,  shine  around  Droov, 
the  north  star,  the  portal  of  Vishnoo's  Paradise,  and  beside  them,  in 
s  lesser  light,  shines  their  consort  Uroondhutec:  From  the  seven 
sages  most  of  the  Brahmins  trace  their  descent  Perhaps  the  first 
tangible  schism  among  the  Brahmins  (for  the  Hindoo  scriptures  con- 
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tain  none  of  the  modern  caste  names)  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  great  Brahminical  reformer,  Shunkor  XchSuyi,  who  appeared 
about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ  to  oppose  the  Buddhist 
doctrines.  He  found  dissensions  existing  among  the  Brahmins 
themselves,  who  held  each  to  their  favorite  "Ved,"  and  proscribed 
those  who  preferred  another  of  the  four.  The  great  reformer  recom- 
mended that  flesh  should  not  be  eaten,  thus,  in  concession  to  the 
popular  appreciation  of  Buddhism,  keeping  out  of  sight  the  Veda 
which  prescribe  animal  sacriGce ;  he  also  advised  that  Brahmins 
should  follow  the  Ved  which  each  held  hereditarily,  without  enmity  to 
the  followers  of  the  other  three.  However,  though  striving  to  compose 
schism,  Shunker  Achlryi  was  unintentionally  the  cause  of  it  After 
his  death  his  name  became  a  watchword  of  faction,  and  Brahmins  who 
I  were  hitherto  separated  onl^  by  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountains,  be- 
came henceforth  divided"  into  two  sects,  one  of  whom  adopted,  and 
the  other  opposed  the  tenets  of  the  reformer.  The  Goud  Brahmins, 
who  retained  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  DrJvid  Brahmins,  who 
relinquished  it,  would  now  no  longer  consent  to  drink  from  each 
other's  cups. 

The  Brahmins  of  Goozerat  are  believed  to  be  subdivided  into  more 
castes  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  Owdich 
caste,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  has  been  described  in  the  history 
of  Mool  Rij,  King  of  Unhilwarl'  They  were  called  Owdich  because 
they  came  from  the  north,  and  SuhusrS,  because  those  who  came  on 
the  first  occasion  were  about  one  thousand  in  number.  From  the 
places  of  their  residence  they  assumed  the  names  of  Sidhpooree4  and 
Seehoree4  Owdich,  and  the  branches  thus  formed  gradually  fell  into 
distinct  customs.  The  party  who  continued  to  refiise  the  gifis  of 
Mool  R3j  formed  a  separate  caste,  called  TolukeeS  Owdich.  Since 
that  time  some  of  the  members  of  the  caste,  falling  into  poverty,  and 
being  compelled  to  accept  of  the  office  of  family  priest  to  cobblers, 
tailors,  minstrels,  and  others,  and  even  to  Koolees,  have  been  excom- 
municated, and  have  formed  so  many  fiirther  subdivisions.  Others, 
settling  in  the  city  of  Surat,  or  passing  into  the  countries  of  Kutch, 
WSgur,  and  Marwar,  and  there  gradually  adopting  distinct  customs 
from  those  authorized  at  home,  have  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  caste,  and  assumed  such  local  names  as  that  of  Marwar  Owdich  • 
Brahmins. 

The  Shreemilee  Brahmins  possess  a  scripture  which  they  assert  to 
be  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Poor&ns.     It  informs  them  that  then: 

'  S«epp.  47-49.  ii,.GoO>^lc 
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ancestors  were  sent  for  from  all  quarters  at  the  time  n^en  the  city  of 
Shreem&l  (now  called  Seenmitl),  in  JhiUor,  was  founded,  and  that 
they  then  first  became  a  local  caste.  M^h,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Sanscrit  poets,  was  a  Shreem&lee  BriUimin.  When  the 
town  of  ShreemSl  fell  into  decay,  many  of  the  Brahmins,  bringing 
their  family  goddess  with  them,  came  to  Uohilwaii,  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  settled  either  there  or  in  other  parts  of  Goozerat,  or 
in  Kutch  or  Soreth.  Others  settled  in  Marwar  or  Mewar.  A  lai^e 
number  adopted  the  Jain  faith  for  a  subsistence,  and  were  thence 
called  "Bhojuks"or  "eateis."  The  Shreem&lee  Brahmins  are  divided 
into  the  followers  of  the  Yujoor,  and  those  of  the  Sim  Ved,  and 
there  are  seven  "^otras,"  or  tribes,  of  each,  which,  however,  except 
in  Goozerat,  associate  and  intermarry.  As  well  as  the  Owdich,  the 
Shreemilee  caste  traces  its  descent  to  Goutum,  the  Sage.  There  is 
at  the  present  moment  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Qie  two  castes 
in  the  western  districts  of  Goozerat 

Brahmins  will  usually  eat  together,  though  they  decline  inter- 
marriages. There  is,  however,  one  caste  of  Brahmms  in  Goozerat, 
the  N4gur,  which  will  not  even  eat  with  another  caste.  The  original 
seat  of  the  Nigur  Brahmins  in  Goozerat  was  Wumugger,  one  of  the 
oldest  cides  in  the  province,  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned 
by  tradition  to  the  race  of  Kunuk  Sen.  When  Veesul  Dev  Choh^n 
built  Veesulnu^er '  he  caused  to  be  performed  a  sacrifice,  which  was 
attended  by  many  Wumugger  Brahmins.  These  refused  to  receive 
alms  from  the  king,  but  Veesul  Dev,  resorting  to  a  stratagem,  forced 
upon  some  of  them  the  acceptance  of  grants  of  land  They  were 
excommunicated  by  the  body  of  the  caste,  and  founded  the  Veesul- 
nugger  NSgur  sect.  Similar  occurrences  at  S9tod  and  other  places 
produced  the  SStodra,  the  Cheetrodi,  the  PmshunorS,  and  the  Kruah- 
unoi^  Nagur  Brahmins.  Of  this  caste  there  is  a  division  called 
"  BSrud,"  composed  of  persons  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
procure  a  wife  in  their  own  caste,  have  taken  one  from  another. 
They  are  much  despised  alter  such  a  marriage,  and  compelled  to 
quit  their  native  village;  but  the  sect  continues,  notwithstanding,  to 
increase.  Their  women,  contrary  to  ordinary  practice,  are  permitted 
to  remarry. 

These  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Brahmin  sect  in  Goozerat, 
though  by  no  means  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  usually  said  that 
there  are  eighty-four  castes  of  Brahmins. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Bhigwut  PoorSn  that  Mureediee  Reeshee,  the 
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son  of  Brumh^  had  a  son,  Kusyup,  whose  son,  Soorya  (the  sun)  or 
VeevuswSn,  became  a  Kshutreeya.  Mureechee's  brother,  Utree,  had 
also  a  sou,  named  Som  or  Chundra  (nunes  of  the  moon),  and  he, 
too,  was  a  warrior.  The  great  majority  of  the  Rajpoot  dans  deduce 
their  descent  from  either  Soorya  or  Chundra.  In  the  commentaiy 
on  a  Sanscrit  work  called  "  Rutun  Kosh,"  it  is  said  that  the  first  of 
the  Kshutreeya  race  was  Munoo,  and  that  from  him  sprung  thirty-wx 
tribes,  of  whom  some  acquired  surnames  by  valiant  exploits,  some 
attained  the  rank  of  kings,  others  fell  to  that  of  cultivators,  or  evCTi 
became  lost  in  the  Shoodra  caste.  Chund  Bhirot  states  that  when 
the  Sages  dwelt  on  Mount  Aboo,  and  were  annoyed  by  the  Usoors,  or 
demons,  Wushisht,  one  of  their  number,  created  from  a  sacrificial  pit 
of  fire  four  Kshutreeyas — Pureeh^,  Solunkhee,  Purmir,  and  Chohln. 
?/i,  From  these  sprung  the  thirty-six  Rajpoot  clans,  which  be  thus 
^^  .enumerates ; — 

_„^  "-'*■    J-,'  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Jftduv' races, 

<^         ->        ^-i  Kukoosth,  PurroSr,  and  tonwur, 

^■**'      .-.  ">^  Chihoowan,'  Cliilook," 

-  H  '^'^  Chiiid,*  Silir.  Abheewur, 

e-i  Doyamult,' MultwSn,' 

,    ilf  GurooS  Gohil,  Gahiloot, 

ft'  ^  ChSpolkut,'  Pureehir, 

Riv  RSlhor  the  angry, 
Deorfl,  Think,  Sindhuv,  Uni& 
YolLk,  Praleehir.  Dudheekhuth, 
Kanitpai,  KotpSl,  Hoon, 
Hureetulh,  Gor,  Kumad,  Jutt, 
DhySnpaiuk,  Nikoombh  great, 
ESjpai  lords  of  earth, 
KSIuchur  last  of  all. 
I  have  named  the  thirly-six  races. 

The  common  version  now  given  by  bards  is  that  five  Rajpoots — 
Purmar,  Rithor,  jaduv,  Chahoowan,  and  Solunkhee— sprang  firom 
the  fire-pit,  and  that  from  these  descend  ninety-nine  clans.  The 
Rajpoot  tribes  still  maintain  that  they  are  true  Kshutreeyas,  though 
the  Brahmins  deny  that  the  warrior  caste  has  any  longer  an  existence. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  affected  purity,  as  regards  food  and 
other  matters,  which  has  crept  upon  the  Brahmins,  and  in  the  com- 
pulsory marriage  of  Rajpoot  ladies  with  the  Mohummedan  princes. 
The  Kshutreeya  caste  is  now  no  longer  considered  by  other  Hindoos 

»I''i'  t^""   "^  Vaduv  to  which  the  RSs  of  Soreth  belonged.        »  Chohia. 
'Solunkhee.        *  ChundeL        •  Dlheemfi.       •  MukwinS  or  JMU.      »  Chown 
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to  be  next  in  rank  to  the  Brahmin ;  its  place  has  been  usurped  by  the 
W^eeis,  a  branch  of  the  Vaishya  caste,  who  will  not  even  drink 
water  with  Rajpoots,  and  "  Brahmin- w3.nee3, "  is  now  a  synonymous 
expression  for  "  oojulee-wustee,"  or  high-caste  populatiorL  The 
Rajpoots  use  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquor,  both  unclean  in  the 
last  degree  to  their  puritanic  neighbours,  and  are  scrupulous  in  the 
observance  of  only  two  rules, — those  which  prohibit  the  slaughter  of 
cows,  and  the  re-marriage  of  widows.  The  clans  are  not  forbidden 
to  eat  together,  or  to  intermarry,  and  cannot  be  said  in  these  respects 
to  form  different  castes. 

At  the  residence  of  every  Rajpoot  chief  are  to  be  found  a  number 
of  female  servants,  either  themselves  purchased  as  slaves  when  young, 
or  the  descendants  of  women  who  have  been  thus  purchased.  They 
are  of  all  castes,  and  are  frequently  even  Abyssinians ;  in  KSteewSr 
the  usual  name  for  them  is  Ckokrte,  in  the  Myhee  Kinti  it  is  Wud- 
hdrun.  These  women  are  reputed  to  be  of  easy  virtue,  and  are 
hardly  ever  married  at  all,  but  if  they  are  it  is  with  a  member  of  their 
own  caste.  An  intrigue  with  them  is  considered  disgraceful  to  a 
member  of  another  class.  When  a  Wudhilrun  is  found  to  be  with 
child,  the  RAnee,  her  mistress,  will  send  for  her,  and  compel  her  to 
disclose  the  name  of  the  father,  who,  if  a  wealthy  person,  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  fine.  No  fault,  however,  is  imputed  to  the  woman.  The 
children  bear  the  name  of  GolS,  or,  if  they  have  been  employed  in 
high  situations  by  the  chief,  that  of  KhuwSs.  They  remain,  however, 
the  slaves  of  the  chief,  notwithstanding  their  promotion.  On  the 
marriage  of  a  chief's  daughter,  a  certain  number  of  male  and  female 
slaves  form  part  of  the  young  lady's  dowry.  They  perform  the  menial 
duties  of  the  'household,  and  used  sometimes  to  accompany  the 
corpse  of  their  chief  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  bum  themselves  there- 
upon. 

Vaishyas  are  still  employed  principally  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  most  usual  cultivators  in  Goozerat  are  the  Koonbees,  who  are  I 
divided  into  the  three  great  branches  of  Lewi,  Kuruwa,  and  AnjunS.  y 
They  assert  themselves  to  be  of  Kshutreeya  descent,  and  many  of 
them  even  use  the  surnames  of  Rajpoot  clans.  Of  the  trading 
classes,  the  principal  are  the  W£nee^  already  mentioned,  who  form 
eighty-four  distinct  castes,  deriving  names  principally  from  districts  or 
towns.  These  castes  are  again  subdivided,  as  into  right  and  left 
hand,  or  into  Dushd  and  VeestiS,  names  implying  degrees  of  rank, 
and  derived  firom  words  signifying  ten  and  twenty.  The  WSnee&s 
are  still  further  divided  by  religious  difierences,  as  into  Meshrees  or 
Vaishnavite  Hindoos,  and  Shr&wuks  or  Jains.    The  genealogists  of 
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the  Wdnee&s,  Jain  monks,  or  bards,  as  the  case  may  be,  derive  their 
descent  commonly  from  some  Rajpoot  clan.     Intermarriage  is  not 
allowed  where  the  parties  are  reputed  to  be  of  the  same  descent. 
Persons  who  perform  duties  which  are  considered  to  be  menial  arft 
I  (,'■   classed  as  Shoodras, — such  as  barbers,  link-beareis,  washermen,  and 
V-        others.     The  aboriginal  tribes,  Bheels,  Koolees,  MeenJs,  Mairs,  and 
'     i,     others,  arealso  Shoodras,  as  are  the  classes  sometimes  considered  to 
V  \^-'  be    outcasts       With    these,   difference   of    occupation    constitutes 
,,•     difference  of  caste,     In  the  territories  of  Hindoo  chiefe,  Shoodras  art 
,.•  \v    not  permitted  to  abandon  their  hereditary  occupations,  nor  are  they 
^'     allowed  to  dress  themselves  in  handsome  clothes,  or  to  build  houses 
^        of  the  better  class.     In  former  days,  the  lowest  castes  were  wholly 
excluded  from  the  towns,  and  compelled  to  exhibit  a  distinguishing 
^  \-      dress. '    The  Shoodras  have,  notwithstanding,  their  bards  and  genealo- 
,1* '    [    gists,  who  feed  their  vanity  with  the  assertion  that  they  were  originally 
1.''  y,    I^imgeeyas.     Even  the  outcastes  bear  the  surnames  of  Chohin, 
\''   1 1  Wkghela,  and  others,  and  are  attended  by  the  Toorees,  as  their  min- 
."    I'  streb,  and  the  GurodF^  as  their  family  priests,  which  latter  wear  an 
■,i^     imitation  of  the  badge  of  the  regenerate,  and  assert  themselves  to  be 
\'  •'      of  the  blood  of  the  Brahmins.    The  outcastes  are,  as  to  religion, 
'\    I,-  frequently  followers  of  Kubeer,  who  proclaimed  the,  to  them  accept- 
,^.'      able,  doctrine  that  one  caste  was  in  no  way  different  from  another. 
1    Even  these,  however,  are  subdivided  into  Dhers  and  Olg&nSs,  of 
_  '  \^  whom  the  former  would  be  deiited  and  excommunicated  were  tbey  to 
'  ■      ■    eat  with  the  latter.     I.ast!y,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  even  the 
.  .  *"'      Olgini  is  still  a  Hindoo,  and  superior,  as  such,  to  a  Mlech,  or  out 
,('  who  is  not  a  Hindoo.     A  Mohummedan  sovereign,  as  the  stoiygoes, 
asked  his  Hindoo  minister  which  was  the  lowest  caste  of  all.     The 
;'     <-,-■  minister  begged  for  leisure  to  consider  his  reply,and  having  obtained 
^  V       it)  went  to  where  the  Dhers  lived,  and  said  to  them,  "You  have 
If"  given  offence  to  the  padishah.     It  is  his  intention  to  deprive  you 
"  of  caste,  and  make  you  Mohummedans."    The  Dhers,  in  Uie  great- 
est terror,  posted  off  in  a  body  to  the  sovereign's  palace,  and  standing 
at  a  respectful  distance,  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  "  If  we've 
"  offended  your  majesty,  punish  us  in  some  other  way  than  that. 
"  Beat  us,  fine  us,  hang  us  if  you  like,  but  don't  make  us  Mohum- 
"  medans."    The  padishah  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  minister,  who 
sat  by  affecting  to  hear  nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  "  So  the  lowest 
"  caste  is  that  to  which  I  belong !" 
Among  the  Jains,  religion  consists  principally  in  the  practice  of 
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austerities,  and  in  the  avoiding  to  destroy  life ;  caste  restrictions  are 
not  prescribed  to  them.  The  Shrawuks,  however,  practice  many 
usages  common  to  other  Hindoos.  If  one  have  come  into  contact 
with  an  outcaste,  he  touches  fire  or  water  to  purify  himself.  Like 
other  Hindoos,  if  he  have  occasion  to  receive  anything  from  a  Dher, 
he  causes  him  to  set  it  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  purifies  it  with 
fire  or  water,  before  be  takes  it  up.  Even  shepherds  and  If  oolees 
incur  pollution  by  touching  Dhers,  which  they  remove  in  a  similar 


"  The  shepherdSi  BhugwSn  and  Rodo,"  said  a  Koolee,  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence  before  a  criminal  court,  in  Goozerat,  in 
August,  1853,  "came  to  me,  and  said  they  had  both  touched 
"  Dhers,  and  become  impure,  and  asked  me  to  give  them  fire,  I 
"  took  a  lighted  coal  out  of  my  hookah,  and  each  of  them  touched 
"  his  forehead  with  it  I  threw  it  down,  and  they  then  took  my 
"  hookah  and  smoked,"  In  other  words,  they  were  then  purified, 
Otherwise  he  could  not  have  given  them  his  hookah. 

An  additional  cause  of  subdivisions  among  castes,  is  the  great 
expense  incurred  in  their  public  entertainments.  A  rich  person,  who 
desires  to  render  himself  popular,  will  supply  at  one  of  these  more 
cosdy  entertainment  than  is  usually  provided,  or  continue  the  feast 
for  a  day  longer.  Others,  unwilling  to  be  outdone,  exert  themselves 
to  follow  the  precedent,  which  at  length  becomes  so  completely 
established  that  even  the  poorer  members  of  the  caste  are  compelled 
to  comply  with  it,  even  if  they  borrow  the  means  of  doing  so.  These 
latter  aie  glad  enough,  in  this  state  of  things,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  first  caste  dispute  which  occurs,  as  an  opportunity  for  seceding. 
If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  caste  be  of  one  mind,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  separation ;  but  when  the  non-contents  are 
few  in  number,  they  are  subjected  to  great  annoyance:  The  body  of 
the  caste  refuse  to  associate  or  have  any  dealings  with  them,  to 
contract  marriages  with  their  children,  to  furnish  them  with  fire,  or  to 
permit  them  to  draw  water  from  the  public  well.  The  wives  or 
married  daughters  of  the  excommunicated  persons  are  kept  from 
them,  and  their  dead  lie  unburied,  until  by  submission,  or  other 
means,  they  can  prevail  upon  their  caste  fellows,  who  alone  are 
competent  to  do  so,  to  carry  out  the  corpse  to  the  funeral  pile. 

In  some  castes  a  man  is  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleases, — a  Rajpoot  sometimes  marries  twenty,  an  Owdich  Bmhmin 
frequently  five  or  six;  in  other  castes,  a  man  may  not  marry  a  second 
time  in  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife.  Rajpoots  never  permit  the 
re-mairiage  of  a  widow,  but  in  some  of  the  other  castes  a  woman 
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may  re-many  more  than  once.  Sometimes  it  is  allowed  to  a  husband 
and  wife,  who  disagree,  to  separate  by  inutual  consent,  which  is 
signified  on  the  part  of  the  woman  by  her  tearing  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  and  on  that  of  the  man  by  his  giving  his  wife  a  deed  of 
release.  In  some  castes  it  is  considered  indispensably  necessaiy 
that  girls  should  be  niarried  before  they  are  twelve  years  old ;  in 
others,  a  husband  of  high  family  is  much  sought  for,  and  women 
remain  unmarried  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Some  castes  consider  the 
non-peiformance  of  certain  funeral  ceremonies  a  sufficient  ground 
for  excommunication ;  in  other  castes  these  ceremonies  are  wholly 
neglected. 

There  are  various  restrictions  in  r^ard  to  food,  any  departure  from 
which  subjects  a  person  to  excommunication.  ■  The  general  rule  is 
that  food  which  has  been  prepared  for  persons  of  another,  and 
particularly  of  an  inferior  caste,  must  not  be  eaten.  If  food 
preparing  for  a  Brahmin  be  touched  by  a  Shoodra,  it  is  henceforth 
fit  only  for  Shoodias  to  eat  In  some  castes  food  may  not  be 
removed  beyond  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  There  are 
similar  restrictions  in  regard  to  vessels,  A  Brahmin,  having  used  a 
vessel,  must  wash  it  with  water  before  he  can  use  it  again,  but  a 
Vaishya  satisfies  the  rules  of  his  caste  if  he  clean  it  widi  ashes. 
Vessels  of  zinc,  stone,  tin,  wood,  or  earthenware,  belonging  to  people 
of  other  castes,  cannot  be  used  by  Brahmins,  and  if  any  such  vessel 
belonging  to  themselves  happened  to  be  touched  by  a  Vaishya  or 
Shoodra,  it  is  rendered  useless  to  them.  Scruples  in  regard  to 
water  are  sometimes  compelled  to  give  way  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  that  Hindoos  cannot  drink 
water  which  has  been  placed  in  vessels  belonging  to  persons  of  other 
castes,  and  that  their  own  vessels  arc  rendered  impure  by  the  touch 
of  these.  In  Western  Goozerat,  however,  where  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  water  in  the  hot  weather,  it  is  customary  for  Brahmins 
to  use  brafs  or  copper  vessels  belonging  to  persons  of  other  castes, 
afier  they  have  scrubbed  them  well  with  dust  and  water,  and  washed 
them.  A  leathern  bucket  need  only  be  washed,  because,  having 
come  originally  from  the  house  of  the  tanner,  who  is  a  person  of  very 
low  caste,  it  is  supposed  that  no  further  defilement  can  happen  to  it. 
Some  puritanical  Brahmins  will  neither  drink  water  which  has  been 
drawn  in  a  leathern  bucket,  nor  even  use  it  for  ablutions.  In  parts 
of  Western  Goozerat  there  is  frequently  but  one  well  in  a  village,  in 
which  case  the  outcastes  draw  water  on  one  side  of  it  and  retire,  and 
the  Brahmins  and  other  castes,  when  they  are  gone,  come  and  draw 
water  from  the  other  side.     It  is  usually  the  case  that  there  are  many 
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wells  in  a  village,  and  that  one  is  specially  set  apart  for  outcastes. 
The  well  is  defiled  if  a  dog  or  other  animal  have  fallen  into  it,  and 
for  its  purificatian  water  must  be  drawn  &om  it  five  times,  and 
Ganges  water  or  cow's  urine  poured  into  it  If  a  Brahmin  or 
WineeS.  woman,  returning  home  with  water  from  the  well,  meet  a 
funeral,  she  will  sometimes  throw  away  the  water  at  once  as  defiled, 
sometimes  veil  herself,  and  move  aside,  averting  her  face,  and,  if  the 
corpse  be  not  carried  within  a  few  paces  of  where  she  stands,  the 
water  is  preserved  from  defilement  The  dead  body  of  an  animal 
defiles  also,  and,  if  one  happen  to  lay  on  the  way  to  the  well, 
no  water  is  procurable  until  it  has  been  removed  and  ^e  ground  has 
been  purified.  Some  women  will  throw  away  the  water  if  a  crow 
alight  on  a  vessel  and  put  his  beak  into  it,  but,  as  the  case  is  rather 
a  common  one,  other  women  take  no  notice  of  it  The  custom  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  a  superstition  which  prevails  in  Goozerat,  as 
it  prevailed  in  England  and  other  European  countries,  that  the  crow 
is  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   CULTIVATORS. 


The  cultivators  of  Goozerat  do  not  live,  as  those  of  European 
countries  do,  each  upon  his  own  farm,  but  are  invariably  concentrated 
into  villages.  By  the  term  village  is  strictly  meant,  not  merely  the 
collection  of  dwellings  which  the  cultivators  inhabit,  but  the  whole 
area  which  is  in  their  occupation.  A  large  part  of  the  province  is, 
as  we  have  said,  covered  with  groves  of  stately  trees.  Where  foliage 
is  less  common,  as  in  the  districts  lying  contiguous  to  the  Runn  of 
Kutch,  a  grove  of  trees  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  village. 
Like  the  towns,  each  village  has  its  neighbouring  stream  or  tank, 
and  most  frequently  its  mosque  and  temple.  The  fields  are,  in  the 
richer  parts  of  the  province,  enclosed  with  strong  and  high  permanent 
hedges,  which,  with  the  noble  trees  that  everywhere  abound,  render 
the  country  so  close,  that  the  boundaries  of  a  field  circumscribe  the 
view,  and  unless  the  hum  of  voices,  the  whirr  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
or  the  barking  of  dogs,  gives  him  notice  of  its  vicinity,  the  traveller 
may  enter  a  village  almost  unawares.  Hedges  and  trees  here  swarm 
with  birds,  of  many  varieties,  from  the  peacock  to  the  sparrow ;  game 
of  all  kbds  is  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  monkeys  rove  about  in 
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troops,  or  rather  in  armies.  In  other  parts  of  the  countrjr,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  territories  of  the  Jh&li  chieftains,  the  eye  ranges 
undisturbed  as  if  over  a  sheet  of  water,  many  villages  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  single  glance,  and  the  presence  of  a.  herd  of 
antelopes  or  the  approach  of  a  score  of  horsemen  may  be  easily 
perceived  at  a  distance  of  miles. 

The  cultivators  are  an  industrious  and  orderly  class  of  people, 
simple  in  their  mode  of  Ufe.  They  rise  before  daybreak,  and, 
throwing  grass  before  their  bullocks,  busy  themselves  for  a  few 
minutes  in  certain  domestic  affairs.  By  the  time  the  cattle  ha\-e 
finished  their  food,  they  are  themselves  ready  for  the  field,  to  which 
I,  they  now  set  out,  driving  the  beasts  before  them.  They  remain  the 
whole  of  the  day  employed  in  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
season.  About  nine  o'clock  their  wives,  having  prepared  their 
breakfast  at  home,  bring  it  out  to  them  in  the  field,  and  they  return 
home  for  their  evening  meal,  which  is  served  soon  after  sunset 
Some  of  the  Koonbees,  however,  eat  four  times  a  day. 

The  Koonbee,  though  frequently  all  submission  and  prostration 
when  he  makes  his  appearance  in  a  revenue  office,  is  sturdy  and  bold 
enough  among  his  own  people.  He  is  fond  of  asserting  his 
independence,  and  the  helplessness  of  others  without  his  aid,  on 
whicji  subjects  he  has  several  proverbs,  as,  "  Wherever  it  thunders, 
"  there  the  Koonbee  is  a  landholder,"  or,  "  Tens  of  millions  follow 
"  the  Koonbee,  biit  the  Koonbee  follows  no  man."'  The  Koonbee 
and  his  bullocks  are  inseparables,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  one,  it  b 
difficult  to  dissociate  the  other.  His  pride  in  these  animals  is 
excusable,  for  they  are  most  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  nature  has  placed  them,  and  possess  a  very  widely-extended 
fame.  When  Prince  Kunin,  of  Mewar,  was  received,  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Emperor  Jehangeer,  and  that  prince  was  anxious  to 
treat  him  with  unusual  respect,  he  seated  him,  it  is  said,  on  his  right 
hand,  and  presented  him,  among  other  rarities  and  choice  things  of 
every  kind,  with  a  pair  of  the  bullocks  of  Goozerat  The  Koonbee, 
however,  frequently  exhibits  his  fondness  for  his  animals  in  the 
somewhat  peculiar  form  of  most  unmeasured  abuse.  "  May  the 
"  KAtees  seize  you ! "  is  his  objurgation,  if  in  the  peninsula  of 
Soreth;  if  in  the  Eedur  district,  or  among  the  mountains,  it  is  then, 
"  May  the  tiger  kill  you  I  " — all  over  Goozerat,  "  May  your  master 
"  die !  "•  however  he  means  by  this,  the  animal's  former  owner— 

•  "Unde  vivenl  oratores  si  defecerint  aratores,"  says  Ordericns  Vilalii. 
»  Fifllr  Dean  Swift's  Mrs.  Haiiiss's  petition— 

"  The  devH  take  me  {said  she,  blessing  herself)  if  erer  I  ssw'l." 
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not  himself;  and  when  more  than  usually  cautious,  he  vill 
vord  his  chiding  thus,  "May  the  fellow  that  sold  you  to  me 
perish  ! " 

When  the  festival  called  Ukhaturee  comes  round,  which  it  does 
early  in  Wyeshik  (May),  the  chief  of  a  village  collects  the  cultivators, 
and  tells  them  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  commence  work.  They 
say,  "  No  I  the  assessment  was  too  heavy  last  year,  you  lay  too  many 
"  tajces  upon  us ;  besides,  we  have  in  truth  no  master  over  our  heads  ; 
"  people  bum  our  houses,  and  lay  waste  our  lands,  and  you  afford  us 
"  no  protection,  and  do  not  go  on  the  w^r."  The  chief  makes  sundry 
excuses,  the  most  usual  and  convenient  of  which  is,  that  everything  j 
is  the  fault  of  that  rascal  of  a  meht^(his  man,  of  business),  whom  he  I 
protests  his  intention  of  dismissing  at  once.  As  to  the  cultivators, 
no  one  can  have  greater  afTection  for  them  than  he  has ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  his  sons  and  daughters.  Nor  does  the  chief  altogether  over- 
state his  feelings  on  this  point ;  for  he  is  well  aware  that  his  lands  are 
of  no  value  to  him  without  the  aid  of  the  cultivators,  and  that  in 
Goozerat,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  east,  "  In  the  multitude  of 
"  people  is  the  king's  honour,  but  in  the  want  of  people  b  the 
"  destruction  of  the  prince."  '  After  much  haggling,  and  when  the 
chief  has  presented  the  head-men  ^f  the  village^  with  turbans,  and 
made  liberal  promises  of  reriitssion  of  rellCthe  auspicious  day  is  at 
length  fixed  upon  and  cultivation  is  commenced.  The  first  step  is 
to  remove  the  stalks  of  the  last  year's  wheat  or  cotton,  and  to  lay 
down  manure,  which  the  cultivators  have  collected  in  their  dung 
heaps,  or  p>erhaps  the  slime  of  a  dried-up  tank,  upon  lands  intended 
for  irrigation.  Plowing,  sowing,  and  the  other  operations  of  agricul- 
ture follow  in  order,  a  general  notion  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  ballad,  entitled  "  The  Koonbee's  Griels,"  which  is  a 
filvorite  song  of  the  wives  of  cultivators  in  Goozerat 

Hear  Shree  Krishn  !  oar  pnyeis ; 

The  Koonbee's  griefs  we  relate. 

Our  HiiTows  remove,  thou  who  act  the  earth-uistaillei ; 

Rim  I  OS  jaa  place  us  we  remain. 

Heai,  5bre«  ICnahn  I  out  prayers. 


ffl 


les,  the  clouds  rise  ; 
_  Acy  begin  to  pour  forth  rain ; 
The  cort-ropc  and  the  goad  are  in  the  Koonbee's  hand  ; 

the  Koonbee's  body. 

Hear,  Shree  Krishn  I  our  prajcn. 

.  K«HWth..xiv.^     -     ^^*^^H>^I^- 


In  Au£ust  it  rains  uncertainly  ; 
DreDi£ed  through  arc  both  men  and  women ; 
Says  (he  son's  wife  to  her  father-in-law, 
ttle  rice." 

September  comes  in  well ; 
Drenched  ore  the  Koonbce  women  ; 
The  children  on  Ihcir  hips  are  crying  ; 
Raia-drops  fall  from  the  bundles  of  grtss  upon  their  heads- 
Hear,  Shree  Kiishn  !  our  prayers. 

In  October,  we  hoped  would  come 
The  rain  that  we  were  looking  for  ; 
TowSree  and  bSjuree'  are  lilliiig  in  the  head  ; 


e  makes  up  bis  book  : 
I   The  raja's  order  is  now  proclaimed,— 
I    "A  plant  of  pulse  or  a  stalk  of  jowiree  you  mus 
'  Hear,  Shree  Krishn  1  our  prayers. 

December  has  come  in  well : 

The  first  instalment  has  begun  to  be  levied  : 

Head' 


■maker:  i»^H^^***^ i O^  ) 


l(-^ '^ 


February  month  has  well  come  in  ; 
Green  are  the  village  Helds  : 
The  raja's  dues  are  paid  off. 
But  frost  now  Ihreatens  to  fall. 

Hear,  Shree  Krishn  t  our  prayers. 

March  month  has  well  come  in. 
But  the  blight  has  struck  our  wheat. 
' '  Come,  let  us  leave  this  place,  and  fly. " 
It  is  too  late,  for  the  head-man  has  set  his  guards. 
Hear,  Shree  Krishn  1  our  prayers. 

In  April  they  meet  at  the  town-house ; 

"Come,  let  us  have  your  rent," 

They  plunder  the  earnings  of  the  widow's  spinning-wheel ; 

They  carry  off  all  by  force. 

Hear,  Shree  Krishn  I  our  prayers. 


'*■  Pt^;<...'Jj><u. 
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In  May  come  Ihe  )f  i«""*''i'-j  ,      i^-,,.^-^ 

C-*-  They  plunder  us  6f  the  produce  of  oar  cows  ;  r      {T 


11"*^  iney  pjunuer  vs  oi  lue  pruiiucc  ui  uu 

'  j<  For  wuit  of  batter-milk  the  children 

,  i^J  But  the  cursed  ones  go  on  with  Iheli 


"It' 


Hear,  Shree  iirishn  I  our  prayeca.  '^  fti  ii,»  \ 

'■ ''       p-"  toe  month  has  come  in  wcU ;  »-  t^    ^*^ 

,  (^ .  The  angiy  Koonbce  is  appeased :  ^r»»/  tU.^-' 

^  "    ,   ^t'  Oaths  uid  promises  they  pledge  to  him —  / 

.  J-  He  ^reads  his  fields  with  manure. 

.   ''  Hear,  Shree  KHshn  I  oui  prayers. 

The  twelve -months'  round  is  finished. 
In  RoopS  the  Koonbee's  song. 

Whoever  leums  it,  or  hears  it  sung,  ,       ', 

Will  be  advanced  towards  Vishnoo'E  heaven.  C'>       '  '■ 

Hear,  Shree  Kiishn  I  our  prayers.  V   ^         ».  i  ■ 

When  the  crop  is  ripe,  the  raja  or  chief  goes  in  person,  or  sends 
his  man  of  business,  to  assess  the  fields.  This  is  done  in  different 
ways,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  following; — The  ' — 'i  ^  ■ 
■feoMW',  OT  his  agent,  taking  with  him  the  head-man  of  the  village,  .  ^ 
goes  to  each  field.  The  head-man  points  out  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  crop — for  example,  that  in  his  opinion  there  will 
be  so  many  measures  of  grain  on  each  acre.  The  Iftwdtwldcf)  too, 
makes  his  own  calculation.  The  cultivator,  when  he  hears  the 
amount  of  the  latter,  breaks  in  with  the  exclamation,  "  Lord  of  the 
"  earth  !  so  much  as  that  will  never  be  produced  ;  Etnd  I,  who  am  a 
"  poor  man,  will  be  utterly  destroyed  I "  Much  haggling  takes  place  ; 
and  at  length  a  conclusion  is  come  to  which  the  Koonbee  is  sure  to 
protest  against,  though  the  result  be  far  more  favorable  than  he 
anticipated.  The  cultivator  now  furnishes  security  that  he  will  pay 
the  landlord's  share,  and  receives  permission  to  cut  his  crop. 

The   landholder's  share  of  the  produce  is  different  in  different 
places — sometimes,  as  in  Jh^wSr,  about   one-third ;   sometimes  a 
half,  or  two-thirds.     Rice-crops,  and  others  which  are  watered  from      ; 
tanks  or  wells,   pajr  frequently  one-third ;    aiitiimn|il  rmp-j  ^f  wheat 
and  barley,  on  irrigated  land,  frequently  a  fourth.     In  some  cases, 
the  landlord's  share  of  the  produce  is  nominally  very  small ;  but  his 
revenue  is  made  up  by  a  poll-tax  on  the  bullocks  and    labourers 
empk^d.     In  regard  to  autumnal  crops  of  wheat,  raised  without 
irrigation  (called  chisheeS),  which  are  very  common  in  the  Bhal  and    _ 
other  districts,  a  wholly  different  system  was  invented  by  a  Rajpoot     • 
/handhold ef  of  the  ChoorAsuma  clan.     According  to  this  system  the 
nomber  of  the  triple  furrows  made  by  the  plough  in  sowing  are 
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counted  One  part  of  the  field  will  probably  bear  a  better  crop 
I  than  another  pjurt ;  and  three  divisions  of  the  field  are  therefore 
generally  made.  The  first,  middle,  and  last  furrows  of  each  division 
are  then  cut,  and  the  grain  threshed  out  and  weighed.  The  amount 
is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  furrows,  and  the  average  produce  thus 
ascertained.  A  maund  per  acre  is  deducted  for  seed,  and  ten  per 
cent,  for  the  cultivators'  labour.  The  remainder  is  divided  into  two 
equal  shares,  of  which  the  landlord  takes  one,  and  the  cultivator  the 

(    other.  AJJJ^^^/^ 

The  most  ancient  system  gf^agjessinent,  however,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  cultivators  are  allowed  to  cut  their  grain,  under  the  restriction 

that  they  pile  it  in  separate  heaps  in  the  village  grain-yard     The 

grain  is  threshed  out  by  bullocks.     There  is  now  a  grand  meeting  of 

landlords,  village  head-men,  men  of  business,  wSnee^  to  weigh  the 

grain,  cultivators,  and  watchmen,  at  the  granary ;  and  the  grain  is 

weighed  and  distributed.     First,  about  a  fortieth  part  is  set  aside  as 

^f"  »  a  fee  to  the  chieftain ;  next,  something  less,  for  the  man  of  business, 

■■"  r\iy  the  viliage^sergeant,  Rpcket-mpncyjor  the  chif-F's  hpjr-apparpnr,  the 

>      village  watchiBaii^  the  waneeo  who  weighs  the  grain,  the  head-men  of 

''         the  village,  the  temple  of  the  Devee,  or  of  Vishnoo,  the  tank,  the 

-J         dogs,  and  other  petty  claims,  too  numerous  to  detail.    When  the 

^'  \  .  '.^  weighing  out  is  nearly  finished,  the  cuhivator  will  lay  hands  forcibly 

•    on  the  weights,  and  cry,  "  That  is  enough  now  :"  and  the  remnant  is 

,."    1  left  to  him,  under  the  name  of  "spoiled."     When  all  claims  have 

'  been  satisfied,  the  remainder  of  the  grain  is  equally  divided  between 

.'        the  cultivator  and  the  i^dlord.     The  ancient  practice  appears  to 

have    been    merely   to   measure   roughly   with  a.  basket,   without 

1  >  weighing.' 

V  '  '  When  a  chief  has  to  portion  a  daughter,  or  to  incur  other  similar 

,    1,     necessary  expense,  he  has  the  rij^ht  of  imposing  a  levy  upon  the 

cultivators  to  meet  it.     He  sometimes  also  gives  to  the  genealt^cal 

,  ,     bard  of  the  family,  or  to  some  other  person  of  the  mendicant  class, 

1  „  the  right  of  receiving  a  small  duty  upon  each  plough,  or  of  taking  a 

measure  of  grain  from  every  heap  in  the  grain-yard.     These  giants 

may  be  made  for  a  single  year  or  permanently.     Sometimes  the  tax 

■   is  laid  in  the  shape  of  a  certain  sum  to  be  realized  out  of  the  revenue 

of  each  of  the  chiefs  villages. 

It  is  unfortunately  matter  of  notoriety  that,  speaking  generally,  all 
the  cultivators  and  holders  of  land  in  Goozerat  are  in  debt  to  such 

'  An  improTed  revenue  syslem  is  ^dnallv  maturing  in  the  districts  xubJMt  to 
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an  extent  that  they  have  no  means  of  their  own  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  their  difRcultjes.  Tlie  creditors  are  for  the  most  part 
Goozerat  w9nee^  of  the  Meshree  (Vaishnavite)  or  Shrawuk  (Jain) 
classes.  Aw&neeo  commencing  life  spends  his  time  partly  in  a  large 
town  a^  partly  in  some  remote  country  village.  He  borrows  a  few 
rupees  at  interest  in  the  town,  with  which  he  purchases  small  supplies 
of  clarified  butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  other  such  articles,  and  thus 
Stocks  his  village  shop.  The  cultivators  having  no  money  at  hand, 
barter  small  quantities  of  their  grain  or  cotton  for  as  much  oil  as  will 
keep  their  evening  lamp  burning  for  an  hour,  or  for  little  supplies  of 
groceries.  They  are  p^ectly  unaware  of  the  market  value  of  their 
raw  produce,  and  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  made  a  bargain  if 
the  wSneeo,  with  a  politic  show  of  liberality,  throws  in  a  little  more  ot 
the  article  he  is  selling  under  the  name  of  a  bonus.  Having  collected 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  raw  produce,  the  trader  carries  it  to  the  town, 
and  sells  it  there  at  a  favorable  rate,  and  his  capital  thus  augmented, 
he  returns  to  the  village  to  commence  operations  on  a  larger  scale. 
A  cultivator,  perhaps,  has  lost  his  bullock ;  the  wSneeo  steps  forward 
immediately  to  lend  him  money,  at  interest,  to  supply  his  loss.  Or, . 
perhaps,  the  Koonbee  is  engaged  in  marrying  his  child,  or  in  perform- 
ing the  hmeral  rites  of  his  parent;  the  trader  will  advance  him  money 
to  supply  him  with  the  clarified  butter,  molasses,  clothes,  or  other 
articles  which  are  indispensable  on  these  occasions,  charging  for  them 
twice  their  value.  Sometimes  the  cultivator  prefers  to  make  his  own 
purchases  in  the  town,  but  he  must  then  take  the  wineeo  with  him 
to  act  as  broker  between  him  and  the  town  dealer,  for  he  feels  that 
the  latter  will  otherwise  charge  him  anything  he  pleases,  and  besides 
he  has  no  money,  and  cannot  borrow  it  except  from  the  village 
tender,  for  the  curious  feeling  in  regard  to  rights,  which  is  so  preva- 
lent among  the  Hindoos,  applies  here,  and  the  village  wSneeo  will 
consider  his  property  invaded  if  any  other  trader  propose  to  deal 
with  his  constituents.  On  these  transactions  the  i^neeo  of  course 
gains  largely.  Sometimes,  however,  he  will  say  to  the  cultivator,  "  I 
"have  no  ready  money,  but  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  we  will 
"  go  together  and  purchase  it,  and  it  shall  be  put  down  to  my  account," 
He  takes  care,  moreover,  to  hint  to  his  victim  what  praises  he  has 
heard  of  the  liberality  of  the  family,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
their  honor  should  be  maintained  by  a  targe  expenditure  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  adds,  that  such  celebrations  do  not  happen 
every  day,  but  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  that  the  money  will 
not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  it  up 
again.     He  will  also  say,  "  I  have  every  confidence  in  you,  and  am 
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"  ready  to  advance  you  any  sum  you  wish."  In  this  way,  flattering 
his  pride,  he  easily  plunges  him  deeply  into  debt. 

There  is  nothing  more  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Hindoos 
than  this  unfottunate  feeling  of  theirs  in  regard  to  money  and  expendi- 
ture. With  them  a  mercantile  man  has  "  Sbroo  "  (honor),  he  is  a 
respectable  man,  nay,  a  great  man — "  a  muhSjun  " — by  which  they 
merely  mean  that  he  is  wealthy,  though  he  may  be,  indeed  he  too 
frequently  is,  selfish  meanness  itself  Similarly,  a  landowner  or 
cultivator  is  "  dheerujwSlo  " — a  courageous,  high-spirited  man — that 
is  to  say,  he  plunges  himself  into  irretrievable  difficulties,  merely 
because  he  has  not  strength  of. mind  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  de- 
spise the  tittle-tattle  of  his  neighbourhood. 

But,  to  return  to  our  wdneeo  :— When  the  occasion  for  all  this  ex- 
travagant expenditure  has  passed  away,  the  wSneeo  demands  his  bond. 
He  telb  the  cultivator,  "  You  have  so  much  to  pay  to  the  ghee-dealer, 
"  BO  much  to  the  cloth-seller,"  and  so  on,  to  all  of  which  the  cultivator 
assents.  The  wSneeo  says,  "  Now  give  me  my  hethulu  chor&mun," 
meaning  a  fee  for  loosening  the  purse-strings,  which  must  be  paid  in 
ready  money,  for  luck,  or  as  a  good  omen.  The  cultivator  procures 
one  per  cent,  in  ready  money,  from  wherever  he  can,  and  pays  it 
He  has  further,  also,  to  make  a  present,  not  only  to  the  person  who 
writes,  but  also  to  ttiose  who  attest  the  bond  Interest  is  stipulated 
for  at  two  per  cent,  per  mensem,  or,  if  the  terms  are  unusually 
moderate,  at  ona  The  bond  prepared,  the  cultivator  scrawls  beneath 
it  his  mark — a  rude  representation  of  a  plough.  When  the  next  crop 
is  ready,  and  the  government  share  has  been  paid,  the  creditor  exerts 
himself  to  carry  off  all  that  remains;  the  cultivator,  with  much 
entreaty,  obtains  enough  to  subsist  upon  for  a  short  time,  and  he  is 
credited  on  account  of  the  remainder  with  whatever  the  wSneeo  may 
be  pleased  to  allow  him.  Sometimes  the  trader  carries  off  nearly  the 
whole,  and,  when  the  cultivator  talks  about  a  subsistence,  says,  "  What 
"  need  you  care  ?  When  yours  is  done  you  can  have  as  much  as  you 
"  like  from  my  shop."  Thus  the  cultivator  is  driven  to  the  wineeo's 
shop  for  grain  to  eat,  and  grain  to  sow  his  field  witL  The  terms  of 
lending  are,  that  the  borrower  shall  repay  twice  the  quantity  of  grain 
he  takes  away,  when  his  crop  ripens.  The  next  harvest  comes  round, 
but  now  all  the  grain  which  is  left,  after  the  payment  of  the  govern- 
ment demands,  goes  to  pay  for  that  which  was  borrowed  last  year, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  bond.  This,  then, 
must  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  so  the  bond  goes  on  swelling 
year  by  year— the  trader  (who  is  well  aware  of  the  practice  of  the 
courts  of  justice)  taking  care  to  have  it  periodically  renewed,  and 
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carefully  do^g  every  loop-hole  through  which  his  victim  might 
escape.' 

The  creditor  will  now  probably  reside  principally  in  the  town,  and 
on  his  occasional  visits  to  the  village  he  puts  up  at  the  house  of  his 
debtor,  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  long  as  he  remains  there. 
If  the  wineeo  have  a  son  to  many,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  perform,  the 
debtor  is  obliged  to  lend  him  his  cart  and  bullocks,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions he  must  also  come  forward  with  the  usual  present.  The 
money-lender  has  by  this  time  begun  to  assume  a  very  high  tone, 
and  to  demand  payment,  threatening  to  Sell  the  cultivator's  house  or 
his  bullocks ;  in  fact,  as  a  villager  would  say,  "  He  becomes  more 
"  oppressive  than  a  raja." 

In  a  few  years  the  wSneeo,  having  thus  made  himself  the  master  of  ' 
namerous  cultivators,  amasses  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  now  turns 
his  attention  to  a  higher  prey,  and  seeks  to  become  the  creditor  of 
local  chiefe  and  landowners.  His  first  step  is  to  get  himself  intro- 
duced to  the  chiefs  man  of  business,  whom  he  gains  over  by  gifts 
and  promises.  This  agent  accordingly  takes  the  first  opportunity  of 
praising  the  trader  in  the  chiefs  presence,  and  intimating  his  readiness 
to  advance  as  much  money  as  may  be  wished  for.  When  occasion 
arrives,  money  is  accordingly  borrowed  from  the  SowkJtr  or  Shet  (at 
which  dignity  the  wineeo  has  now  arrived),  and  the  man  of  business 
prepares  a  bond,  and  brings  it  to  the  landowner  for  his  signature. 
The  chief  ha^les  like  a  child  for  a  sum  of  ready  money  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  as  the  price  of  his  affixing  his  seal,  but  cares  little  or 
nothing  about  what  there  is  in  the  bond,  never  reflecting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  agreement  A 
few  transactions  of  this  kind  lead  to  the  inevitable  terminatioa  The 
SowlUr  sues  in  the  Court  of  Justice;  the  man  of  business  (who  has 
carefully  abstained  from  keeping  any  account,  lest  his  own  peculations 
should  be  exposed)  deserts  his  master  in  the  hour  of  need ;  the  chief 
attempts  to  defend  the  suit,  and  while  he  admits  that  he  has  signed 
the  bond,  urges  that  he  is  not  really  indebted  to  one-tenth  of  the 
extent  asserted ;  he  is  informed  that  he  must  produce  his  accounts  in 
order  to  prove  his  defence,  and  when  he  states  that  his  agent  never 
kept  any,  is  told  further  that  this  is  merely  a  false  statement,  made 
because  the  production  of  the  books  called  for  would  prove  the 

>  The  veiT  poTcity  of  these  omrers  malies  them  unmerdliil  creditora.  "  A  rich 
"  oppressor,  tt  has  been  said,  "  leaves  a  man  poor,  but  a  poor  oppressor  leaves 
"  to  nim  nothing." 

"  ' n  that  oppresMth  the  p«or,  b  a  sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  do 
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validity  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.    The  chief  has,  of  course,  no  further 
defence ;  a  decree  is  therefore  passed,  and  his  estate  is  attached. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  following  chapter ;  meanwhile, 
we  beg  of  our  readers  to  believe  that  although  we  have  selected  a 
prominent  case  as  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  truly  described  a  system  which,  with  local  modifications, 
still  exists  throughout  the  province  of  GoozeraL' 

'  Mr.  Elphinstonc,  in  a.d.  tSzi,  alludes  (o  this  subject,  in  spealiing  of  "  the 
"  hardship  felt  by  the  ryols  from  the  exaction  of  the  debts  contracted  by  them 
"  during  the  Mahratta  government,  under  the  decrees  of  the  Adawlut." 

"  The  root  of  the  grievance,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  be  in  the  readiness  with  which 
"  a  tmnd  is  admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justice  of  a  claim.  In  this  case 
"  it  is  by  no  means  so,  for  a  lyot  is  easily  diawn  by  occasional  advances  and  par- 
*'  tiai  payments  into  a  complicated  account,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  UD- 
"  ravel.  This  account  presents  a  great  balance  in  the  lender's  favour,  and  as  the 
"  practice  is  for  the  r^-ot  to  give  up  his  produce  each  yeai  in  part  payment,  and  to 
"  take  an  advance  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  next,  he  is  so  completely  in  the 
"  lender's  power  that  he  would  sign  anything  lather  than  disoblige  him.  The 
"  remedy,  thetefoie,  is  to  settle  that  in  new  provinces  a  bond  shall  not  be  conclu- 
"  sive  when  originating  in  an  old  debt  of  a  ryot,  but  that  his  whole  account  shall 
"  be  examined  as  if  no  bond  had  been  executed,  and  only  the  amount  which  shall 
"  then  appear  fair  decreed  lo  the  plaintiff.  If  the  <^ebts  could  be  paid  by  instal- 
"  ments,  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  ryot's  payment  to  government,  it  would 
"  complete  the  removal  of  the  evil ;  but,  at  all  events,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
"  prohibit  (be  sale  of  a  ryot's  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry  in  satisfaction 
"  of  debts." 

The  Mongol  Tartars  appear  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  usurers  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Kooubees  of  Goozerat  do  at  the  hands  of  the  Wflneeis  : — 

*  *  *  They  came  to  us,^  says  a  Mongol,  *  imploring  aihns  t  we  allowed  them,  out  of 
"  compassion,  to  cultivate  a  little  ground,  aiitl  the  Mongols  followed  tbeir  example. 
"  They  drank  the  Chinese  wine,  and  smoked  their  tobacco  ;  on  credit  they  bought 
"  their  cloth,  and  then,  when  the  time  came  for  settling  accounts,  all  was  charged 
"  forty  or  fifly  per  cent,  more  than  its  value.  Then  the  Mongols  were  forced  to 
*'  leave  all^houses,  lanils,  and  flocks. 

"  '  Could  you  not  ask  justice  from  the  tribunals? 

"  '  Ob,  (bat  is  impossible  1  The  Kitat  knows  how  to  speak  and  to  lie — a  Munnl 
"  can  nrvtr  gain  a  lamsuil  fram  a  Chinae.  My  lord  Lamas, — all  is  lost  for  Uie 
"  kingdom  of  Gechekten.'  ^ 

See  M.  Hue's  "  Travels  in  Tartary,  translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnetl.  In 
another  part  of  the  work  we  have  a  description  of  the  same  state  of  things  by  an 
"  enormously  fat  Kitat,"  who  describes  himself  as  "  on  taitr  of  Tartan"  and 
thus  accounts  for  llie  name  : — 

" '  What  I  don't  you  know  the  Taitais?  Don't  yon  know  that  they  ore  u 
"  simple  as  children  when  they  come  into  our  towns?  They  want  to  have  eveiy- 
"  thing  liiey  see ;  tbey  seldom  have  any  money,  but  vit  comt  to  their  hdf.  We 
"give  them  eoods  on  credit,  and  then,  of  course,  they  must  pay  rather  high. 
"  When  people  take  away  goods  without  leaving  the  money,  of  course  there  must 
I'  be  a  hiile  interest  of  thirty  or  foriyjier  cent.  Then  by  degrees  the  interest 
"mounts  up,  andyoacometocompouiuTinterest ;  but  that's  only  with  the  Tartan. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOWN-  LIFE — BRAMM  INS— WAn  EeAs — RAJPOOTS — BAR  DS. 

In  Goozerat  the  same  rooms  occur  in  all  town  houses,  and  in  the 
same  order,  but  the  necessities  of  the  site  frequently  alter  the  general 
outline  of  the  building.  In  country  villages,  the  houses  contain, 
commonly,  only  the  two  rooms  called  "  ordo  "  and  "  pursSl,"  with  a 
broad  veranda,  supported  on  wooden  pillars,  in  front  of  the  latter. 
Houses  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  burnt  brick,  and  are  covered 
with  tiles. 

The  towns  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  divided,  inter- 
nally, into  mehel^,  or  wards,  each  of  which  contains  many  houses, 
but  has  only  one  public  gateway,  and  constitutes  a  species  of  inner 
castle.  The  only  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  government 
offices,  are  those  which  are  devoted  to  religious  purposes —mosques, 
temples,  serais,  Jain  convents.    A  river,  or  large  artificial  reservoir,  is 

In  China  the  laws  forbid  it ;  bul  w«  who  are  obliged  to  ran  abnat  the  luid  of 
grass— ice  may  well  ask  for  a  little  extra  profiL  Isn't  that  fair  !  A  Tartar  debt 
is  never  paid  :  il  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation  ;  eveiy  year  one  goes  to 
get  the  interest,  and  it  is  paid  in  sheep,  oien,  camels,  horses— ^all  that  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  money.  We  get  the  beasts  at  a  low  price,  and  we  sell  them  at 
•  very  good  price  in  the  mariteL  Oh  !  it's  a  capital  thing,  a  Tartar  debt  I  It's 
B  mine  o(  gold.' 

"  The  yae  Chat^  71  (collector  of  debts),"  adds  M.  Hue,  "  accompanied  thii 
"  explanation  of  his  mode  of  doing  business  with  peals  of  laughter." 

It  IS  not  only  among  Tartars  and  Hindoos,  hnwever,  that  such  practices  prevail. 
What  will  out  readers  say  of  the  following  account  of  a  veiysimilar  state  of  things? 
The  extract  is  from  "  England  as  it  is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
by  William  Johnston,  £s<].     Murray.     1851.     VoL  ii.,  p.  20a 

"  'The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  village  shops,'  continues  this  gentleman  (Mr. 
Johnston  is  quoting  from  a  clergyman  of  Kent),  '  arises,  I  apprehend,  from  want 
"  of  competition.  A  labourer  t't  is  con»(!ered)  is  allowed  credit  for  a  small 
"  amount,  and  Ih«n  obliged  to  deal.  Under  fear  of  having  his  debt  called  for,  and 
"  of  thus  being  Irfl  destitute  for  the  time.  It  may  be  true  that  the  shopkeeper,  \>y 
"  deaths  and  other  causes,  loses  money,  but  with  such  large  profits  the  enect  u 
"  slight ;  and  as  he  knows  everybody,  he  has  good  tact,  and  generally  avoids  a  bad 
"  creditor.  Millers  commonly  pursue  the  same  system.  Blankets  are  double  the 
"  price  of  a  wholesale  shop  in  London  ;  shoes,  too,  are  excessively  high.  Tlie 
"  labourer,  in  consequence,  fLods  himself  ill  off,  and  complains  that  he  cannot  live 
'*  upon  his  wages,  when,  in  (act.  he  cannot  lay  them  out  to  advanla^.  Averages 
"  and  quotations  serve  little  purpose  ;  '  Deal  here,  or  pay  your  debt '  is  the  practioJ 
"  argument  I  believe  one  grtat  cause  of  the  t»d  condition  of  the  poor  is  to  be 
"  found  In  this." 
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the  usual  accompaniment  of  every  town  of  any  consideration,  and 
places  of  worship  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  its  vicinity. 

The  daily  routine  of  small  householders  of  the  Brahmin-Wineei 
class  in  towns  is  somewhat  as  follows.  They  rise  from  their  beds 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  repeating  the  name  of  their  tute- 
lary divinity,  as,  O  1  Muha  Dev,  O  !  ThSkorjee  ( Vishnoo),  O  !  UmbS 
Mother.  The  pundit,  or  Sanscrit  scholar,  mutters  a  verse — "  I  call 
"  to  mind  in  the  morning,  the  lord  of  the  deities,  the  destroyer  of  the 
"  fear  of  death."  The  Bhugut,  or  religious  layman,  chants  the  praises 
of  his  deity  in  the  vernacular  stanzas  of  some  poet ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
"  mental  worship,"  passes  over  such  things  as  the  following  in  his 
mind: — 

"  My  Dev  is  asleep,  in  a  fine  mansion,  upon  a  fine  bed.  I  approach 
"  him  and  rub  his  feet,  upon  which  he  awakes,  and,  throwing  a  shawl 
"  over  his  shoulders,  rises  from  his  couch.  I  wash  his  feet  with  wann 
"  water,  and  anoint  him  with  scented  oils  and  perfumes.  I  cause 
"  him  to  bathe  in  warm  water,  and  put  upon  him  a  garment  of  yellow 
"  silk,  and  a  pair  of  shawls,  and  fetch  him  a  stool  to  sit  upon.  I 
"  then  make  the  teeluk  upon  his  forehead,  adorn  him  with  gold 
"  ornaments,  and  hang  garlands  of  flowers  about  his  neck,  burn 
"  incense,  and  light  lamps  before  him,  and  set  before  him  rice-milk 
"  and  sugar  to  eat  1  then  wave  the  driee  before  him,  and  put  upon 
"  him  a  crown,  a-body-coat,  a  waistband,  and  other  clothes.  I  tiien 
"  prostrate  myself  before  him,  and  pray  to  him,  and  the  Dev  is 
"  pleased  with  me." 

The  ceremony  called  drtee,  or  SrStreek,  will  be  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter, 

Brahmins  and  Bhuguts  are  frequently  under  the  vow  to  bathe 
before  sunrise,  in  whidi  case,  as  soon  as  they  are  risen,  and  have 
said  their  prayers,  they  either  bathe  in  warm  water  at  home,  or  set  oS 
for  that  purpose  to  the  tank  or  the  river.  After  bathing  they  assume 
a  silk  garment  that  has  been  washed  the  day  before,  and  worship. 
Each  firahmin  has,  in  the  Dev-mundeer,  within  his  house,  a  small 
throne,  upon  which  seven  or  e^ht  idols  are  placed,  as  the  ShIUagrfim 
stone  (a  representative  of  Vishnoo),  Bil  Mookoond  (the  same  deity 
in  the  form  of  the  infant  Krishn),  Shiva,  Gunputee,  DoorgS  Devee, 
Sooruj  (the  sun),  HunoomSn,  or  others.  These  ijnages  are  washed, 
dressed  in  clothes  and  crowns,  presented  with  flowers  and  other 
offerings,  and  worshipped  with  the  "  sixteen  services  "  which  will 
hereafter  be  described.  TTie  morning  worship  of  a  Brahmin  is 
sometimes  thus  performed  : — He  praises  the  sun,  and  offers  to  him 
oblations;  he  then  thrusts  his  right  hand  into  atloth  bag,  called  a 
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"  cow's-mouth,"  which  contains  a.  rosaiy  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
beads  of  the  Reodr&ksh '  tree,  which  he  tells  over,  repeating  the 
mystic  Giyutree  for  each  bead,  or  the  name  of  his  patron  god. 
Sometimes  the  Brahmin  tells  his  beads  four  or  five  times  over.  He 
is  now  ready  to  take  his  breakfast 

The  eating-room  is  on  one  side  of  the  open  court,  in  the  centre  of 
the  house.  The  usual  meals  are  two  in  number ;  but  rich  people 
sometimes  eat  four  times  a  day.  Breakiast  is  taken  about  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  after  ablutions  and  worship.  Brahmins  wash 
the  whole  body  again  before  eating ;  Kshutrees  and  Vaishyas  only 
the  hands  and  feet.  They  then  assume  the  yellow  silk  vestment, 
which  covers  them  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  is  the  sole  article 
of  dress  worn  at  meals.  Each  person  has  a  small  oblong  wooden 
stool  to  sit  upon,  and  the  food  is  placed  on  a  similar  stool  or  short- 
legged  table.  The  vessels  used  are  brass  or  copper  brass — a  flat 
lOimd  dish,  containing  bread  and  preserves,  or  condiments,  and  two 
or  three  cups  of  pottage  and  vegetables,  llie  water-vessel,  of  silver 
or  brass,  with  a  small  drinking-cup  set  upon  it,  stands  on  one  side. 
Tile  second  course  is  composed  of  rice  and  curds,  or  similar  food. 
Od  great  occasions,  however,  the  fare  is  more  varied  and  cosdy. 

Ablutions  after  meals  are  confined  to  the  hands  and  face.  The 
men  of  the  family  eat  at  the  same  table ;  then  the  women  clean  the 
sune  vessels,  and  use  them  for  their  own  breakfast  The  servants 
take  their  food  after  the  family  breakfast  is  finished,  and  they  use 
different  vessels.  The  men  chew  betel-nut  after  meals,  to  prevent 
their  incurring  defilement  from  the  touch  of  a  person  of  lower  caste. 
Such  pollution,  however,  when  it  occurs,  is  remediable  by  the  use  of 
**  punch-guvya,"  or  the  five  articles  derived  from  the  cow,  and  by 
fiming  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  second  meal,  which  is  a  lighter  one,  is  eaten  at  about  eight  in 
the  evening. 

A  Brahmin  preparing  for  dinner  makes  a  place  called  "  choko," 
the  floor  of  which  he  spreads  with  cow-dung  and  earth,  moistened 
with  water.  When  at  home,  his  own  "  rusodo,''  or  cooking-ioom,  is 
the  place  employed ;  but,  if  necessary,  the  choko  may  be  made 
under  the  shade  of  a  hedge  by  the  way-side,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient place.  Upon  the  choko  he  raises  a  little  temporary  stove, 
which  he  smears  in  like  manner  with  cow-dung,  and  thereupon  he 
cooks  his  food.  The  Poorbee^  or  Eastern  Brahmins,  carry  their 
exclusive  notions  upon  this  point  to  such  a  length  that  tuothers  even 

'  £l<n»puig<uiUn>«.  i  CoO^lc 
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are  forbidden  to  use  the  same  choko,  nor  may  one  take  (ire  from  the 
stove  of  another.  Hence  the  saying,  "  Twelve  PoorbeeSs  and  thir- 
"  teen  chokos,"  because  with  that  number  of  Brahmins  an  extra  store 
would  be  required  for  the  fire  alone. 

The  Brahmin,  when  his  food  is  ready,  before  eating;,  peiforms 
"  Turpun ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  fills  a  copper  cup  with  water,  and  puts 
therein  a  few  grains  of  barley,  some  sesamum,  leaves  of  the  sacred 
/v/k_(    basiUHe,  sandal,  &c.,  then  holding  some  sacrificial  grass,  he  fills  his 
'  ^^oined  hands  with  water,  which  he  pours  back  again  into  the  cup, 

C  V^l-— ^ying,  "  I  offer  (make  turpun  of)  this  water  to  all  the  Devs.''  He 
^^yJ!**-proceeds  to  make  simiSar  offerings  of  water  to  men,  animals,  trees, 
^•"^  rivers,  seas,  Bhoots,  Frets,  Reshees,  progenitors,  and  others.  Then 
he  mentions  the  names,  as  many  as  he  can  recollect,  of  his  father's 
ancestors,  his  mother^s  ancestors,  and  his  own  deceased  friends.  He 
now  performs  hom,  or  fire-sacrifice,  by  throwing  a  portion  of  rice  and 
clarified  butter  into  a  little  copper  or  earthen  vessel,  containing  fire, 
repeating,  while  so  employed,  the  names  of  the  Devs.  The  Brahmin 
sets  aside  five  portions  of  food,  for  cows,  beggars,  dogs,  ants,  and 
crows.  He  then  Cakes  a  little  of  each  dish,  and  offers  it  to  the  Dev, 
in  a  vessel  contaitiing  five  divisions.  He  now  sits  down  to  his  break- 
fast; but,  before  commencing,  repeats  the  GSyutree  over  a  handful 
of  water,  with  which  he  sprinkles  his  own  food,  and  three  portions 
which  he  sets  apart  for  BmmhS,  Visbnoo,  and  Shiva.  The  first  five 
mouthfuls  he  swallows  are  for  the  "  PunchprJn,"  or  five  airs  supposed 
to  be  in  the  body  and  necessary  to  existence.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  repast,  he  deposits  upon  the  ground  a  little  of  what  remains,  as 
an  offering  on  behalf  of  the  spirits  residing  in  hell.  This  will  no 
doubt  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  a  very  elaborate  and  painful  cere- 
monial ;  but  long  practice  enables  the  Brahmin  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  performance  m  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  the  description. 

Brahmins  frequently  consider  it  necessary  that  they  should  observe 
practices  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  order  to  maintain  their  superiority 
over  the  other  castes.  Of  these  the  most  strict  is  an  observance  of 
the  N3gur  Brahmins,  called  "  Nuven,"  or  "  purity  in  r^ard  to  food." 
The  Brahmin,  having  bathed,  dresses  himself  in  silk  or  woollen 
clothes,  or  if  he  require  to  use  cotton  garments,  these  must  be  dipped 
in  water,  wrung  out,  and  dried  in  some  place  where  nothing  impure 
can  touch  them.  Thus  habited,  he  sits  down  to  dinner,  but  be  must 
preserve  himself  from  numerous  accidents  which  would  render  him 
.  .  impure,  and  compel  him  to  desist  from  his  meal.  If  he  touch  an 
earthen  vessel  he  is  defiled,  unless  the  vessel  have  never  cootaioed 
water.    The  touch  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  or  of  a  piece  of  leather 
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or  paper,  which  he  may  accidentally  have  sat  down  upon,  renders 
him  impure,  but  if  Hindoo  letters  have  been  written  on  the  paper 
they  preserve  him  from  defilement,  because  they  represent  "  Surus- 
"  wutea"  If,  however,  letters  be  written  on  cloth  or  leather,  these 
remain  impure.  Thus,  if  the  Geeti,  or  any  other  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, be  required  for  use  at  the  time,  it  must  be  bound  with  silk  and 
not  with  cotton  ;  leather  must  be  avoided,  and  instead  of  common 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  the  binder  must  employ  paste  of  pounded 
tamarind  seed.  A  printed  book  will  not  answer  the  Brahmin's 
purpose,  because  printing  ink  contains  impure  matter.  Some  think 
that  the  touch  of  deer-skin  or  tiger-skin  does  not  defile.  Raw  cotton 
does  not  render  the  Brahmin  impure,  but  if  it  have  been  twisted  for 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  by  a  person  not  in  the  state  of"  Nuven"  it  does ; 
and  again,  if  it  have  been  dipped  in  oil  or  clarified  butter  it  does  not. 
Bones  defile,  but  women's  ivory  armlets  do  not,  except  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  are  not  usually  worn,  and  then  they  do. 
The  touch  of  a  child  of  the  same  caste  who  has  not  learned  how  to 
eat  grain  does  not  defile,  but  if  the  child  have  eaten  grain  it  does. 
The  touch  of  a  donkey,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  defiles ;  some  say  that  the 
touch  of  a  cat  also  defiles,  others  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  does 
not,  because  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  cat  out  If  a  Brahmin 
who  is  in  "  Nuven  "  be  eating,  or  if  he  have  risen  from  eating,  the 
touch  of  his  person  defiles  another  Brahmin  who  is  in  "  Nuven,"  but 
has  not  begun  his  dinner. 

W&neeis,  and  trading  people  generally,  set  olT  early  in  the  morning 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  Dev  in  his  temple.  Some  persons  entertain  a. 
superstitious  notion  that  everything  will  prosper  with  them  during  the  ^ 
day  if  they  behold  a  particular  person's  face  the  first  thing  in  the 
rooming,  so  they  keep  their  eyes  as  completely  closed  as  they  can, 
and  set  off  to  see  this  person  of  good  omen.  It  is  very  unlucky, 
they  believe,  to  see  a  man  who  has  no  son,  an  outcaste,  a  donkey,  or 
a  quarrelsome  person.  Others  worship  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
the  "  sacred  b^il,"  or  the  holy  fig-tree.  After  they  have  eaten  break- 
fast and  chewed  betel,  they  set  off  to  the  public  market,  where  they 
follow  their  occupadon  until  evening  time,  when  they  return  home  to 
dinner,  paying,  perhaps,  on  their  way,  a  second  visit  to  the  temple. 

It  is  the  men's  business  to  make  what  purchases  are  necessary  for 
the  household  in  the  market,  and  to  keep  the  accounts.  All  other 
domestic  duties  devolve  upon  the  women. 

The  wives  of  the  poorer  class  of  householders  rise  at  three  in  the 
moniing  frequently  to  grind  grab,  and  are  occupied,  perhaps  for 
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three  hours,  in  preparing  as  much  flour  as  will  last  until  the  third 
day.  When  they  have  no  grain  to  grind  they  must  still  rise  at  the 
same  early  hour,  to  milk  the  cows,  chum,  and  extract  clarified  butter. 
At  six  o'clock,  after  ananging  their  costume,  they  set  off  with  their 
vessels  to  the  river-side,  where  they  bathe,  and  fill  water,  and  then 
return  home.  Some  women  bathe  at  home,  and  fetch  water  after* 
wards,  and  rich  men's  wives  have  a  servant  specially  for  attendance 
on  the  bath.  When  the  women  return  with  their  water-vessels  filled 
they  must  set  to  work  to  prepare  breakfast  The  males  of  the  family, 
when  breakfast  is  ready,  sit  down  in  a  line  at  short  intervals,  and  eat; 
when  they  rise,  the  women  sit  down.  Breakfast  finished,  and  the 
men  off  to  their  various  duties,  the  women  are  busily  employed  in 
cleaning  the  house,  the  fireplace,  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  other 
vessels,  and  in  preparing  grain  for  grinding.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon  they  have  a  little  leisure,  which  they  employ  in  attending 
to  their  children,  or  in  combing  out  their  own  long  hair,  and  oiling 
it.  In  the  evening  they  are  again  btisy  getting  ready  lights,  preparit^ 
dinner,  and  spreading  tiie  beds. 

When  a  caste  entertainment  takes  place,  the  guests  either  wash  at 
home,  and  dress  themselves  in  silk  clothes,  or  if  the  distance  be  con- 
siderable, carry  their  dining  dress  with  them  to  the  house  of  their  host, 
who  provides  them  with  water  to  bathe  in.  When  they  are  dressed, 
the  men  sit  down  in  two  lines  outside  the  entertainer's  house  and 
take  their  dinner ;  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  repast,  the 
women  sit  down  in  a  similar  manner.  Jn  some  places  the  women 
dine  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  them. 
The  persons  who  prepared  the  dinner  set  it  before  the  guests,  and 
dine  themselves  when  the  rest  have  finished.  On  the  west  of  the 
Sabhermutee  river  the  women  dress  for  dinner  in  cotton,  which  prac- 
tice is  the  subject  of  much  contemptuous  remark  among  the  pteople 
of  the  eastern  districts,  whose  wives  wear  silk  dresses.  In  some  places 
no  person,  not  even  a  man  of  the  caste,  unless  he  have  bathed  and 
dressed  himself  in  silk,  can  pass  between  the  two  lines  of  guests  at  a 
public  feast  without  defiling  the  company,  and  it  becomes  therefore 
necessary  that  the  entertainer  should  procure  permission  to  barricade 
the  street  in  which  he  lives.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  a  person 
of  the  same,  or  of  higher  caste,  may  pass  without  removing  his  clothes, 
but  he  must  leave  his  shoes  behind  iiim,  and  carry  his  turban  in  his 
hand,  and  above  all  he  must  be  particular  not  to  cany  with  him  a 
book  bound  in  leather,  or  any  other  leathern  article.  Five  or  six  of 
the  caste  are  usually  stationed  on  either  side  of  the  lines  to  keep  off 
the  dogs,  a  task  in  which  they  are  not  always  successful,  and  when  a 
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dog  gets  in,  his  appearance  creates  quite  a  scuffle  r  hands  are  raised 
on  all  sides  to  drive  him  away,  and  it  generally  ends  in  his  putting 
his  foot  into  some  man's  plate,  and  jumping  over  him,  or  else  in  his 
rushing  between  two  men,  rendering  them  both  impure.  The  sufferers, 
however,  put  up  with  the  affront  quietly  for  the  time  being,  and  finish 
what  is  in  their  plates,  that  they  may  not  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to 
Unn  Dev,'  or  sometimes  they  call  to  the  sentinels,  who  remove 
their  plates,  and  bring  them  fresh  ones. 

In  times  of  peace  and  ease  the  Rajpoot  leads  an  indolent  and 
monotonous  life.  It  is  some  time  usually  after  sunrise  before  he 
bestirs  himself,  and  begins  to  call  for  his  hookah ;  after  smoking,  he 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  commences  his  toilet  and 
ablutions,  which  dispose  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  morning.  It  is 
soon  breakfast' time,  and  after  breakfast  the  hookah  is  again  in  re- 
quisition, with  but  few  intervals  of  conversation,  until  noon.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  for  a  siesta,  which  lasts  until  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  hour  the  chief  gets  up  again,  washes  his  hands  and 
face,  and  prepares  for  the  great  business  of  the  day,  the  distribution 
of  the  red-cup,  kusoombi  or  opium.  He  calls  together  his  friends 
into  the  public  hall,  or  perhaps  retires  with  them  to  a  garden-house. 
Opium  is  produced,  which  is  pounded  in  a  brass  vessel  and  mixed 
with  water;  it  is  then  strained  into  a  dish  with  a  spout,  from  which  it 
is  poured  into  the  chiefs  hand.  One  after  the  other  the  guests  now 
come  up,  each  protesting  that  kusoomb^  is  wholly  repugnant  to  his 
taste,  and  very  injurious  to  his  health,  but  after  a  little  pressing,  first 
one  and  then  another  touches  the  chief's  hand  in  two  or  three  places, 
muttering  the  names  of  Devs,  friends  or  others,  and  drains  the 
draughL  Each,  after  drinking,  washes  the  chiefs  hand  in  a  dish  of 
water  which  a  servant  offers,  and  wipes  it  dry  with  his  own  scarf;  he 
then  makes  way  for  his  neighbour.  After  this  refreshment  the  chief 
and  his  guests  sit  down  in  the  public  hall,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
chess,  draughts,  or  games  of  chance,  or  perhaps  dancing  girls  are 
called  in  to  exhibit  their  monotonous  measures,  or  musicians  and 
singers,  or  the  never-failing  iavorites^ — the  Bhits  and  Ch4runs.  At 
sunset  the  torch-bearers  appear,  and  supply  the  chamber  with  light, 
upon  which  all  those  who  are  seated  therein  rise,  and  make  obeisance 
towards  the  chieftain's  cushioiL  They  resume  their  seats,  and 
playing,  singing,  dancing,  story-telling  go  on  as  before.  At  about 
eight  the  chief  rises  to  retire  to  his  dinner  and  his  hookah,  and  the 
party  is  broken  up.  t   oov'K' 

>  Food  penomGed  u  «  deilj. 
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As  may  have  been  already  observed  in  the  course  of  our  narratives, 
the  Rajpoot  chief  has  always  several  ladies,  each  of  whom  is  main- 
tained in  a  separate  suite  of  apartments.  He  dines  and  spends  the 
evening  alternately  in  the  apartments  of  each  of  the  ladies,  who,  with 
her  attendants,  prepares  dinner  for  him,  and  waits  upon  him  while  he 
eats  it,  waving  the  punkah  or  fan  behind  him,  and  entertaining  hinti 
with  her  remarks,  which,  if  report  speak  true  {for  no  stranger  is 
admissible  on  sudi  occasions),  frequently  consdtute  a  pretty  severe 
curtain  lecture. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Rajpoots  are  the  Bards,  the  BhSts,  and 
Chiruns.  Of  their  origin  nothing  is  known,  but  they  assert  them- 
selves to  have  sprung  from  Muha  Dev  or  Shiva.  They  are  in  some 
places  cultivators,  in  others  bankers,  but  their  more  legitimate  occu- 
pations are  those  of  acting  as  securities  for  the  performance  of  engage- 
ments, and  of  recording  the  genealogies  of  their  Rajpoot  clients. 

During  the  anarchy  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  in  Goozerat 
from  the  time  when  the  dynasty  of  Unhilpoor  was  overthrown  by  the 
Mohummedans,  to  the  time  when,  under  British  Influence,  the 
settlement  was  effected  which  we  have  described,  the  security  of  a 
bard  was  one  of  the  few  available  means  of  ensuring  the  performance 
of  both  polirical  engagements  and  private  agreements,  and  of  providing 
for  the  safe  transaction  of  commercial  operations.  Whether  the 
paramount  power  sought  a  guarantee  from  the  half-independent 
principalities  for  the  payment  of  their  tribute,  or  a  private  individual 
desired  assurance  of  oblivion  and  personal  safety  from  the  chief  whom 
he  had  offended, — whether  the  money-lender  looked  for  a  pledge  of 
repajTnent,  or  the  merchant  for  a  safe  transit  of  his  goods  through  a 
country  infested  with  robbers, — the  bard  was  alike  resorted  to  as  the 
only  person  whose  security  could  be  accepted  without  danger.  As 
the  descendant  and  favourite  of  the  gods,  his  person  was  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  who  reverenced  but  little  else,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  means  of  extorting  compliance  with  his  demands  which 
were  seldom  used  in  vain.  These  were  the  rites  of  "  TrSgi  "  and 
"  DhumS,"  which  consisted,— the  former,  in  the  shedding  by  the 
bard  of  the  blood  of  himself  or  of  some  member  of  his  family,  and 
the  calling  down  upon  the  offender,  whose  obstinacy  necessitated  the 
sacrifice,  the  vengeance  of  heaven  ;  and  the  latter,  in  placing  around 
the  dwelling  of  the  recusant  a  cordon  of  bards,  who  fasted,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  house  also  to  fast,  until  their  demands 
were  complied  with.  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  British 
supremacy  rendered  the  performance  of  these  barbarous  rites  im- 
pcssible,  that  the  custom  of  employing  bardic  security  fell  into  disuse. 
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In  his  heraldic  and  poetical  capacity,  however,  it  is  that  the  bard 
has  been  longest  and  most  favourably  distinguished.  When  the 
rainy  season  closes,  and  travelling  becomes  practicable,  the  bard  sets 
off  on  his  yearly  tour  from  his  residence  in  the  "  BhatwSr4 "  of 
some  city  or  town.  One  by  one  he  visits  each  of  the  Rajpoot 
chiefs  who  are  his  patrons,  and  from  whom  he  has  received  portions 
of  land,  or  annual  grants  of  money,  timing  his  arrival  if  possible 
to  suit  occasions  of  marriage  or  other  domestic  festival.  After  he 
has  received  the  usual  courtesies  he  produces  the  "  Wye,'"^ — a  book 
written  in  his  own  crabbed  hieroglyphics,  or  in  those 
of  his  fathers,  which  contains  the  descent  of  the 
house,  if  the  chief  be  the  "  Teeiayut,"  or  head  of 
the  family,  from  the  founder  of  the  tribe ;  if  he  be  a 
"  Phutiyo,"  or  cadet,  from  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  the  branch,  interspersed  with  many  a  verse  or 
ballad,  the  "  dark  sayings  "  contained  in  which  are 
chanted  forth  in  musical  cadence  to  a  delighted 
audience,  and  are  then  orally  interpreted  by  the 
bard,  with  many  an  illustrative  anecdote  or  tale. 
The  Wye  is  not,  however,  merely  a  source  for  the 
gratification  of  family  pride,  or  even  of  love  of  song; 
It  is  also  a  record  of  authority  by  which  questions 
of  consan^inity  are  determined  when  marriage  is 
on  the  tapis,  and  disputes  relating  to  the  division  of 
ancestral  property  are  decided,  intricate  as  these 
last  necessarily  are  from  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
and  the  rule  that  all  the  sons  of  a  family  are  entitled 
to  a  share.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  baid  at  each 
periodical  visit  to  register  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  which  have  taken  place  in  the  family  since 
his  last  circuit,  as  well  as  to  chrorucle  all  the  other 
events  worthy  of  remark  which  have  occurred  to 
affect  the  fortunes  of  his  patron;  nor  have  we 
ever  heard  even  a  doubt  suggested  regarding  the 
accurate,  much  less  the  honest,  fulfilment  of  this 
duty  by  the  bard. 

The  manners  of  the  bardic  tribe  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  their  Rajpoot  clients  ;  their  dress  is 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  bard  seldom  appears  without  the  "  Kutdr  " 
or  da^er,  a  representation  of  which  is  scrawled  beside  his  signature, 
and  oflen  rudely  engraved  upon  his  monumental  stone,  in  evidence 

•  Hence  the  bard  U  called  "  Wjewonchi,"  leader  <^  the  "  Wye." 
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of  his  death  in  the  sacred  duty  of  TrdgS.  The  heraldic  occupation  is 
hereditary,  and  as  the  bard  goes  forth  on  his  annual  circuits,  attended 
not  only  by  his  servants  and  retinue  (the  females  "Only  being  left  at 
home),  but  also  by  his  sons,  the  latter  have  numerous  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  patrons,  and  of  learning, 
beside  the  funeral  monuments  of  the  race,  ^Ithat  traditionary  lore 
which  forms  their  ancestral  wealth. 

Of  the  poetic  value  of  the  bardic  chronicles  we  have  in  some  degree 
enabled  our  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  of  them  (as  Johnson  thought  of  the  S0K:alled  "  Poems  of 
"  Ossian"),  that  "  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  write  enough  in  that 
"  style  if  once  you  begin."  Where  poets  form  an  hereditary  profession, 
the  character  of  the  poetry  can  hardly  be  secure  from  this  criticism. 
Their  exaggerations  are  awkwardly  great,  and  all  their  little  fishes  are 
apt  to  speak  like  great  whales,'  their  descriptions  and  their  similes 
have  so  little  variety  that  they  might  almost  be  stereotyped  Still  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  often  in  the  bardic  sketches 
much  of  spirit,  and  of  effective,  however  rude,  colour  and  drawing. 
Their  historical  value  may  be  accurately  measured  by  a  rule  with 
which  the  biographer  of  the  "  Queens  of  England  "  furnishes  us :  "  No 
"  one,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "who  studies  history  ought  to  despise 
"  tradition,  for  we  shall  find  that  tradition  is,  on  the  whole,  accurate 
"as  to  fact,  but  wholly  defective  and  regardless  of  chronoloj^." 
The  bardic  accounts,  where  they  are  written,  and  are  infdiigible  ■with- 
out oral  explanation,  may  rank  with  the  contemporaneous  ballad 
poetry  of  other  nations;  where  unwritten,  they  approximate  to  common 
oral  tradition.  The  written  genealogies,  where  they  do  not  ascend 
to  fabulous  periods,  are  doubtless  correct  in  the  mdn.  In  matters  of 
less  strictness  even  the  bards  themselves,  though  they  admit  a  certain 
laxity,  assert  their  material  accuracy.    The  following  is  their  canon : 

Without  fiction  there  will  be  a  want  of  flavour. 

But  loo  much  liciion  Is  the  house  of  sorrow. 

Fiction  should  be  used  in  that  degree 

That  salt  is  used  to  flavour  Amimh        ^■ijr\K/r 

And  in  another  couplet  they  assert  that — 

As  a  lai^  belly  shows  comfort  to  exist, 
As  liveis  show  that  brooks  exist. 
As  rain  shows  that  heat  has  existed. 
So  songs  show  that  events  have  happened. 

There  is  one  subject,  at  least,  upon  which  bardic  testimony  cannot 
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be  impugned — the  subject,  we  mean,  of  manners  and  customs ;  and 
without  contending  for  what  is  extravagant,  we  may  remark  that  the 
bards,  even  if  by  an  operation  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is 
performed  by  amber,'  have  enshrined  in  the  rude  casket  of  their 
tradidoD  much  of  that  for  which  history  is  more  especially  valuable, 
fielding,  in  vindicating  the  use  and  dignity  of  the  style  of  writing  in 
which  he  excelled,  against  the  loftier  pretensions  of  professed  historians, 
said  that  in  their  productions  nothing  was  true  but  the  names  and 
dates,  whereas  in  his  everything  was  true  but  the  names  and  dates. 
"  If  so,"  remarked  Hazlil^  "he  has  the  advantage  on  his  side." 

The  bardic  song,  with  all  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  its  modicum  of 
truth,  and  its  far  larger  mass  of  worthlessness,  is  now  nearly  silent,  and 
can  never  revive ;  the  swords  which  it  celebrated  are  broken  or 
rusted,  the  race  by  whose  deeds  it  was  inspired  is  fast  passing  away. 
Pcriiaps  it  may  be  the  fate  of  even  these  poor  unworthy  pages  to  call 
attention  for  nearly  the  last  time  to  the  verse  which  has  been,  for  so 
many  centuries,  alike  a  solace  in  peace  and  a  stimulant  in  danger  to 
the  sons  of  the  Kshutrees. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RAJPOOT   LAND-TENURBS   UNDER  THE  HORUMMEDANS  AND  THE 


Though  victorious  in  the  field,  the  Mohummedan  invaders  had 
effected  nothing  towards  the  permanent  conquest  of  Goozerat  until  the 
time  of  Aliah-ood  deen  Khiljy.  The  inroads  of  Kootb-ood-deen  Eibuk 
produced  httle  more  solid  effect  than  the  expeditions  of  Mahmood  of 
Ghuznee,  and,  but  for  the  demise  of  the  fii^t  Solunkhee  dynasty,  the 
kingdom  of  Unhilpoor  might  still,  perhaps,  have  resisted  the  arms  of 
even  the  now  established  empire  of  Delhi.  If  the  death  of  Bheem 
Dev  IL,  however,  did  not  leave  a  vacant  throne,  the  royal  authority 
was  certainly  henceforth  either  in  abeyance  or  but  feebly  wielded. 

■  "  Familr  tndilion  tnd  geaealogpxal  history,  upon  which  mnch  ol  Sir  Everard't 
"  discouise  turned,  lithe  very  revene  of  amber,  which,  itselfa  valimble  nibttance, 
"  nsnall]'  includes  flies,  straws,  and  niher  trifles ;  whereas  these  studies,  being 
"  (henuetves  very  iosignificant  and  trifling,  do  nevertheless  serve  to  perpetuate  a 
"  great  deal  of  wh^  is  rare  and  valuable  in  ancient  mannem,  and  to  record  mnny 
"  curious  and  minute  btXt,  which  could  have  been  preserved  aJid  conveyed  tfaroujjh 
"  DO  olbei  medium." — IVavtrliy,  chap.  iv. 
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The  kings,  suffering,  perhaps,  under  the  defects  of  an  incomplete  title, 
held  even  the  crown  lands  which  they  possessed  with  no  firmness 
of  grasp,  and  allowed  the  outlying  territory  to  escape  almost  entirely 
from  their  control.  Their  PurmSr  vassals  of  ChundriwuCee  were 
overrun  by  the  ChohSns;  the  conquered  chiefs  of  Kutch  resumed 

.^^^^  their  independence  ;  the  Rds  of  Soreth  reasserted  their  old  supremacy 

^T^  in  that  peninsula,  and  entertained  followers,  who  soon  became  as 

powerful  as  their  lords.     The  aboriginal  tribes,  taking  advantage  of 

the  feebleness    of  the   throne,  began  again    to  raise   their    heads. 

J  i  The  Maire  of  Dhundhooka  and  the  Sords  of  Eedur exhibited  the  state 
of  princes;  the  BSreeas  of  Gogo  and  Peerum  wielded  all  that  remained 
of  the  naval  power  of  the  kings  of  TJnhilpoor,  and,  while  the  KSnt 
Bheels  pressed  upon  the  RAs  of  Soreth,  their  kindred  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  WSghelas  themselves.  At  this  time,  also,  circumstances 
forced  into  the  country  various  foreign  chiefs,  who,  gladly  received  at 
first  as  vassals  of  the  crown,  became  in  the  end,  from  their  unquiet 
ambition,  the  sources  of  additional  weakness.  A  RSthor  soon 
established  a  rival  kingdom  among  the  mountains  of  Eedur,  and  a 
Jhalil,  acquiring  possession  of  an  important  portion  of  the  hometerri' 
lory,  rendered  himself  independent  in  all  but  name,  affecting  even  to 
have  presented  a  province  to  his  sovereign.  The  Gohils  from  the 
north,  the  Shodi  PurmSrs  and  Kitees  from  Sindh,  and  other  tribes 
,  entering  Goozerat,  joined  in  marriage  with  ChoorasumSs,  with  WalSs, 
ur  even  with  aboriginal  Mairs,  and,  aided  by  them,  attempted  to  wrest 
7  I  l^nd  from  the^Bhoo meeds,  or,  perchance,  turned  their  swords  against 
•  )  eacH"  other.  Goozerat  "*as,  in  truth,  invaded  not  by  Moslem  alone  ; 
'  and  the  army,  which  should  have  defended  her,  had  broken  up  into 
numerous  divisions,  eager,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  ground  which  each 
independently  occupied,  but,  as  a  whole,  connected  by  no  common 
interest,  and  acknowledging  no  common  leader.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  generals  of  AUah-ood-deen  Khiljy  met  with  a  far  more 
feeble  opposition  than  had  been  encountered  by  their  predecessora, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  booty  which  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
ac(]oiring  had  lost  a  great  part  of  its  value. 

'i'he  account  which  the  Mohummedans  themselves  have  left  us  of 
the  first  period  of  their  possession  of  Goozerat  exhibits  a  scene  of 
anarchy,  produced,  no  doubt,  partly  by  their  want  of  power  to  settle 
the  countjy,  but,  in  a  great  degree  also  by  the  selfish  policy  in  which 
the  emperors  indulged  in  regard  to,  not  only  the  Hindoos,  but  also 
their  own  officers.  Their  governors  we  find  continually  changed,  ob- 
taining, perhaps,  "the  honor  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
"  infidels,"  or,  when  more  successful  against  their  enemies,  disgraced 
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or  murdered  by  the  monarchs  whom  they  served.    Rebels  meanwhile, 
we  are  told,  rose  up  in  every  direction.  These  outbreaks  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  Hindoos  alone,  but  after  a  time  the  foreign  Mohum- 
inedan  officers,  and  eventually  the  viceroys  themselves,  joined   in 
rebelling  against  the  authority  of  the  emperors,  and    Mohummed 
T(^hlulE,  though  personally  undertaking  the  task,  was  unable  to  effect 
more  than  a  partial  settlement  of  affairs.    Afterwards  the  resuscitation 
of  the  revenue  was  sought  to  be  effected  by  fanning  it  out  on  exor- 
bitant terms,  and  a  serious  attempt  to  detach  the  province  from  the 
imperial  authority  was  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  viceroys,  who,  |[ 
from  the  moment  of  his  setting  foot  in  Guozerat,  virtually  inaugurated  ;' 
that  separate  kingdom,  the  establishment  of  which  it  was  hiscommis-  ' 
sion  to  prevent. 

The  only  Rajpoot  chiefs  of  note  with  whom  the  Mohummedans  are 
known  to  have  come  into  contact  during  this  period  are  the  RS  of 
Soreth  and  his  vassal  Mokherdjee  Gohit.  Joonagurh  resisted  the 
Moslem  attack,  and  though  Peerum  was  destroyed,  and  its  founder 
slain,  the  power  of  the  Gohil  clan  was  unbroken ;  Gogo  and  the  rest 
of  their  territories  remaned  in  their  possession,  and  a  younger  branch 
had  sufficient  influence  to  render  itself  paramount  in  the  hills  of  RSj- 
peepla. 

We  have  observed  the  measure  of  success  which  attended  the  steps 
taken  by  the  sultans  to  effect  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Goo- 
zeraL     The    RSlS  of  Soreth   and  the  RAwuls    of  ChampSner  were 
dethroned  by  Mahmood  B^urra ;  the  Rows  of  Eedur,  however,  suc- 
cessfully defended  their  independence  against  reiterated  attacks,  and      i 
CliowTas,  Jh&lfis,  Gohils,  and  others  maintained  possession  of  their      1 
lands.     Nor  were  they  only  the  great  Hindoo  landholders  who  thus 
preserved  their  existence,  for  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  heredi-     j 
tary  Rajpoot  estates  constituted  no  small  portion  of  the  lands  of  each     / 
district  ■[>'-,.  ^ ; ,  .  -  ■  -  . 

The  following  is  the  general  account  given  by  the  Mohummedan 
author  of  MeerSt  Ahmudee  :  "  The  whole  of  the  zumeendlrs  in  the 
"  time  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Goozeratee  erected  the  head  of  rebellion  and     ,  . 
"  disturbance.     They  were,  however,  punished,  and  driven  from  their 
*'  retreats,  and  the  servants  of  the  king  were  established  in  every  place.  IIj 
"  In  consequence  of  being  thus  completely  dispossessed  of  their  habi- 
"  tations,  that  band  of  unbelievers,  being  hopeless,  began  to  infest  the 
"  roads  and  villages  with  their  depredations.    Anarchy  increased,  con- 
"  fusion  prevailed,  the  decay  of  cultivation  became  visible,  and  the 
"  ryots  were  distressed.    Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise,  in  their    . 
"foresight  put  an  end  to  these  calamities,   and  exacted  Grom  thq.' ' 
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"  zumeendiir  of  every  village  sccimty  to  discontinue  his  oppositioa 
"  Three  parts  of  the  land  of  each  village,  uode^  the  denomination  of 
'"  Tulput,'  were  acknowledged  as  the  property  k)f  theJcing,  wid  one 
"  portion  was  given  to  the  zumeend&ts,  under  the  denomination  of 
" '  WSntS,'  and  they  were  en^ged  to  furnish  guards  and  protection  to 
"  their  own  villages,  and  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
"  service  of  the  king  whenever  called  upon.  As  these  people,  without 
"  paying  obedience  to  the  prince,  did  not  see  it  possible  to  establish 
"  themselves,  they  attended  to  make  their  sulnnission,  and  engaged  to 
"  pay  the  crown  a  tuldmee  from  their  Wftntit ;  from  this  time  sulamee 
"  and  paishkush  became  established  against  them.  Some  of  the 
"  zumeend&rs,  such  as  those  of  Huldhurw^  GhorSsur,  Atursoomb^ 
^'  MandoowJ,  and  others,  were  converted  to  IsI3m,  and  entered  into 
"  agreements  for  the  defence  of  their  own  t&look^  and  their  posses- 
"  sions  were  conferred  upon  them  by  the  imperial  court,  for  the  cn- 
"  couragenient  of  the  faith,  but  they  consenting  to  pay  the  imperial 
"'paishkush.'  From  other  principal  zumeendfirs  over  whom  the  hiid  of 
"  conquest  did  not  extend,  the  levy  of  a  yearly  paishkush  was  exacted" 

We  have  seen,  however,  from  the  oairatives  of  the  Mohummedan 
historians,  that  this  levy  was  not  accomplished  without  difBcuIty,  and 
the  continual  presence  of  an  important  military  force.  The  armies  of 
the  sultans,  year  by  year,  advanced  against  these  Hindoo  chiefs  (as 
the  armies  of  the  Kings  of  Unhilpoor  had  formerly  advanced  against 
Soreth,  Kutcb,  or  Malwa),  with  a  view  of  completing  their  subjugation, 
if  that  were  practicable,  or  otherwise  of  enforcing  as  large  a  money 
payment  as  they  could. 

A  similar  general  account  is  given  by  the  bardic  annalists,  in  whose 
wild  but  homely  tales  we  have  perceived  how  some  of  the  Kshutrees' 
sons  apostatized  to  Isl^ ;  how  others,  more  resolute,  treading  the 
flinty  pathway  of  the  outlaw's  life,  regained  a  scanty  portion  of  their 
lands ;  and  how  a  happier  few,  though  flying  oft  from  smoking  homes, 
the  mountain  cave  their  dwelling-place,  and  the  shield  their  sleepless 
pillow,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  until  their  oppressors  were  no 
more. 

The  emperor  Akbar  was  inclined  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  Ihe  great  Hindoo  chiefs,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  already  been  eng^ed  in  the  military  service  of  the  itate, 
and  now  they  were  freely  admitted  to  the  rank  of  imperial  nobles,  on 
tiie  condition  that  they  ^ould  place  the  government  mark  on  their 
cavalij-  contingents,  and  attend  the  provincial  governor  on  all  im- 
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poTtant  occasions.  The  power  of  the  imperial  viceroy,  or  soubahdSr, 
vras  supported  by  a  lai^  army,  usually  quartered  at  Ahroedabad, 
which  city  formed  in  fact  one  vast  cantonmenL  The  country  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  capital,  and  in  other  places  where  the  imperial 
power  was  undisputed,  was  "  khilsS,"  or  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Eervants  of  the  crown, — and  the  superior  authority  of  the 
!U>ubahdir  was  acknowledged  from  Jhalor  to  Songurh,  on  the  frontier 
of  Candeish,  and  from  Dwirlci  to  the  borders  of  Malwa. '  In  addition 
to  the  central  army  cantoned  in  Ahmedabad,  there  were  also  numerous 
fortified  ports,  called  T%mJic,  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  "JJ^J, 
different  places.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country  was,  nevertheless,  . 
intersected  by  the  possessions  of  the  Hindoo  chieftains,  who  all  of  \ 
them  under  the  Mogul  government,  whether  "  Rajas,  Rajpoots,  Koo-  ' 
lees,  or  Grassias,"  bore  the  general  name  of  zumeendSrs.  The  revenue 
which  was  derivable  from  the  zumeend^s,  or  tTieir  villages,  was  a 
fixed  and  settled  sum.  It  was  not  determined  by  a  valuation  of  the 
produce,  and  the  ass^ment  of  a  portion  as  the  share  of  government ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  proprietor  obtained  the  best  terms  that  he 
could.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  as  in  those  of  the  Sultans  of 
Ahmedabad,  however,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  thezumeen- 
dais  was  always  of  necessity  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
force 

"  If  the  governor  of  the  Soubah,"  says  the  historian,  "  should 
"  proceed  vnth  a  large  army  towards  the  banks  of  the  W^tnik,  which 
"  IS  situated  to  the  westward,  and  also  towards  the  boundary  in  that 
"  direction,  as  far  as  Wdnswiri  and  Doongurpoor,  which  may  be 
"  about  one  hundred  coss  from  Ahmedabad,  and  should  return  from 
"  Winsw^r^  towards  the  south,  the  zumeendSrs  of  Sonth  and  Jifreei 
"  and  the  mreei  districts,  and  Rajpeepla,  and  Mdnduvee,  and 
"  Rimnugger  (which  is  upon  the  sea-coast)  would  settle  for  their 
"  paishkush  ;  should  he  proceed  towards  Doongurpoor,  which  is  to  the 
"  north-east,  he  will  effect  the  settlement  of  the  Zillah  of  Eedur, 
*'  Seerohee,  Danti,  the  hills  of  Gecr,  Raima  Bao  Phaphur,  Ehundeya- 
"  nugger,  the  talookii  of  Kutch,  and  from  thence  the  zumeend^  of 
"  Jhil&wir,  Moorbee,  Hulwud,  the  Sirkar  of  Isl&mnugger  (Bhooj), 
"  Jugut  Ranna  Bhao,  Sirldrof  Soreth,  Porbunder,  Chanyeh  Kesoje, 
"  Oonah,  and  others  of  K&teewar, — Gohilw&r,  LoleeySnah,  Dhun- 
"  dbooka,  and  Dholka,  and  at  length  arrive  at  Khumt^yut,  which  is 
"  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  through  the  above-named  Zillahs." 

'  See  verbal  inronnatioD  teUtive  lo  the  state  of  Gooieral,  communicateil  lo 
Colonel  Walker  by  Amrat  Lall,  agent  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  behalf  of  the  Pesh- 
wih's  govemor  of  Ahmedabad. 
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Many  of  the  great  zumeend&rs  continued  to  perform  service  until 
t1ie  reign  of  Aurangzeeb,  but  regained  after  that  time  their  complete 
independence.  In  the  same  period  of  disorder  the  small  landholders 
also  strove,  and  not  without  partial  success,  to  recover  the  lands 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  resign  in  favour  of  the  crown.  ,-'  .*'-  • 

"  In  the  course  of  time,"  says  the  same  Mohummedan  author,  the  . 
"  Rajpoots  and  Koolees,  who  had  become  powerful,  excited  dis-  '. 
"  turbances,  carried  away  the  cattle  from  towns,  and  murdered  the 
"  inhabitants  during  the  harvest  season.  The  people  having  no 
"  means  of  redress,  purchased  exemption  from  these  evils  by  giving 
"  the  authors  of  them  a  yearly  payment  in  money,  or  by  yielding  up 
"  possession  of  one  or  more  fields  fit  for  cultivation,  and  such  claim 
"  for  exemption  is  called  grAs  ctt  wol.  This  custom,  gradually 
"  established,  has  been  so  matured  through  the  weakness  of  the 
"  provincial  governors,  that  there  are  very  few  places  in  the  pergun- 
"  nahs  where  some  of  the  Rajpoot,  Koolee,  or  Mohummedan  inha- 
"  bitants  do  not  possess  the  right  to  grSs. 

"  As  these  people  are  naturally  disobedient,  addicted  to  thefL 
\  "  highway  robbery,  and  sedition,  they  therefore  excited  insurrections 
"  whenever  the  government  of  the  provincial  rulers  indicated  the 
"  least  weakness.  On  this  account  several  of  the  governors,  both  in 
"  past  and  present  times,  after  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the 
'■  province,  stationed  a  sufficent  party  of  soldiers  therein,  and  these 
"  posts  are  named  Tahnahs.  The  payment  of  each  Tahnah  has 
"  been  fined  by  government,  and  certain  lands  are  set  aside  for  this 
"  purpose  in  order  that  the  party  of  men  may  never  leave  the  post, 
"  lest  disturbances  might  be  set  on  foot  Now  that  the  unsettled 
"  state  of  the  province  goes  on  increasing,  the  seditious  tribes  already 
"  mentioned  have  levelled  the  small  forts,  where  there  weit  formerly 
"  Tahnahs,  and  by  establishing  themselv^  in  others,  have  obtained 
"  possession  in  many  towns  of  the{tulput) government  share  instead 
"  oigt-As. 

"  At  present  (a.d,  1747-8  to  1756),  the  provincial  governor  raises 
"  a  force,  and  collects  a  tribute  from  the  holders  of  wdnti  in  posses- 
"  sion  of  the  tulput,  in  proportion  to  the  capability  of  each  place, 
"  while  he  takes  security  from  his  own  amildars  (or  officers);  but 
"  when  the  great  landholders  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute,  what  power 
"has  the  provincial  governor  to  enforce  it?  and  so  faithless  have 
"  they  become,  that  he  cannot  pass  the  city  gate  without  an  escort 
"  from  them," 

There  wfire,  however,  causes  wholly  independent  of  the  Mohum- 
medan conquest,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Rajpoot 
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chiefs     The  younger  brothers  of  a  family  were  invaiiably  considered 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate.     In  the  case  of  important 
chieftainships  this  right  was  restricted  to  a  portion  of  land,  assigned  as 
a  maintenance,  the  extent  of  which  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  cadet,  or  "  phutiyo,"  was  the  vassal  of  the  "  teeiayut,"  or 
chieftain ;  but  where  the  estate  of  a  cadet  was  concerned,  his  sons  j£^ 
either  divided  the  lands  equally  among  themselves,  or  the  younger  4m^ 
broniersr"sfiaring  alike,  assigned  a  larger  sKare  to  the  elder.     Had  ju^^^ 
circumstances  permitted  the  strict  and  regular  action  of  this  system,  ^^^il^ 
it  is  manifest  that  the  land-holding  families  must  have  been  in  ever)-  ", 
case,  as  they  really  were  in  many,  reduced  in  a  v«y  few  descents  to  f^'^ 
the  position  of  mere  cultivators.     But  where  no  central  government 
existed,  and  where  public  and  domestic  war  continually  raged  around 
them,  the  cadets,  such  especially  of  them  as  were  themselves  "  good 
"  Rajpoots,"  frequently  found  opportunity  for  increasing   their  in- 
heritance  at   the  point   of  the    sword       Many,  too,  quitted  their     l 
patrimony  to  take  mditary  service  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  the     / 
greater  mortality  among  the  class,  which  was  inevitably  the  accom-    / 
paniment  of  a  state  of  chronic  war&re,  aided  in  retarding  the  minute    / 
subdivision  of  lands.    The  chieftain  was  always  of  right  the  heir,  in  ( 
the  last  resort,  of  the  cadet.     Sometimes,  where  the  share  of  the 
latter  was  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants,  he  disposed  of  it  by  mort- 
gage or  sale  to  the  head  of  his  family ;  sometimes,  from  choice  or 
necessity,   he  assigned  his   land,   or  a  certain    portion  of  it,  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  other  than  his  chief,  either  to  purchase  protection 
or  to  buy  off  annoyance.     A  further  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Rajpoot  chiefs  existed  in  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay,  from 
religious  feelings,    or  the  desire   of  reputaUon,  of  conferring   gifts 
upon  Brahmins,  Gos&ees,  and  other  religious  mendicants,  or  upon 
BhAts  and  Chiiruns,  the    recorders  of  feme.      These  classes  were 
caUed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  by  the  general  name  of  Ydchuks. 
We  have  observed  the  "  lilth  pusiv,"  the  extravagant  donations  made 
by  Row  Veerum  Dev,  of  Eedur,  and  others.    These  were  not  confined 
to  money,  apparel,  jewels,  horses,  or  other  valuable  articles,  but  con- 
sisted also  of  lands,  which,  from  the  same  word  above  employed, 
were  called    "pusiytS,"  and  were  free   from  all  demands  of  the 
original  granter,  except  that  which  he  preserved  as  heir  in  the  last 
resort.      Pusiytd  lands  were  also  granted  to  soldiers  for  military 
following,  and  to  potters,  torch-bearers,  and  other  domestic  servants, 
llie  terra  "gris"  appears,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,'  to 
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have  originally  applied  to  gifVs  made  to  religious  persons,  such  as 
were  afterwards  more  particularly  denominated  "pusiiv."  In  the 
bardic  chronicles,  however,  it  is  constantly  applied  to  the  lands  given 
for  their  sjjbs^tence  to  junior  members  of  lhedi|eftains'  families, 
and  this  sense  of  we  word  continued  ^or  a  ]ong~time  to  be  the 
prevalent,  if  not  the  exclusive  one.  At  length  the  term  "  grSs  "  was 
also  used  to  signify  the  black  mail  paid  by  a  village  to  a  turbulent 
neighboui  as  the  price  of  his  protection  and  forbearance,  and  in  other 
similar  meanings.  Thus  the  title  of  "  grSssiS,"  originally  an  honorable 
one,  and  indicating  its  possessor  to  be  a  cadet  of  the  ruling  tribe, 
became  at  last  as  frequently  a  term  of  opprobrium,  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  professignal  robber,  "  a  soldier  of  the  night,"  sudi  as  the 
MeteekuT  of  Koompojee  of  Bhunkorl 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  recollect  these  distinctions,  as 
the  disregard  of  them  has  been  the  cause  of  embarrassment,  if  not  of 
injustice.  The  concessions  which,  under  the  names  of  grfls  or  wol. 
Row  Ch&ndo  forced  from  the  usurpers  of  his  hereditary  principality 
of  Eedur,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  black  mail,  which,  also 
under  the  names  of  gris  or  wol,  the  banditti  of  the  RSjpeepla  hills 
extorted  from  the  defenceless  villager,  or  the  receivers  of  the  Choonvdl 
from  the  travelling  merchant ;  much  rather  should  confusion  be 
avoided  between  either  of  these  classes  of  claims,  and  the  regular  and 
legal  title  to  a  share  of  the  family  lands  which  was  possessed  by  the 
grissii  cadet  of  a  Rajpoot  house.  The  following  description,  by 
Colonel  Walker,  of  the  titles  borne  by  the  different  chieftains  through- 
out Kiteewar  may  be  applied  more  generally  to  the  whole  of 
Gooierat : — 
t  "  The  title  of  Raja  is  applicable  to  the  head  of  the  family  only. 
"  He  must  be  independent,  that  is,  not  pay  jumma  or  tribute  to  another 
"  of  his  family.  The  tribute  payable  to  the  Moguls  or  the  Mahrattas 
"  does  not  affect  the  independence  of  his  character.     The  address  of 

"  a  Raja  runs,  'MuhSrajtl  Raja  Shree .'     The  origin  of  tfie 

"  title  of  "RAni,  which  is  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  Raja,  cannot  be 
"  satisiactorily  traced.  (Similarly  of  the  title  of  Row.)  The  title 
"  which  follows  next  in  gradation  is  that  of  RSwuI,  which  is  the  most 
"  appropriate  designation  of  the  chiefUin  of  Bhownu^er — a  distinction 
"  which  his  ancestors  assumed  on  receiving  some  assistance  from  the 
"  RAwul  of  Doongurpoor.    This  address  runs, '  RAwul  Shree  ■  ' 

"  The  sons  of  Rajas,  RSnis  (Rows),  and  Rfiwuls  bear  the  appellation 
"  of  Koonwur  (prince),  and  ti^ir  sons  the  designation  of  Thikkor,  pro- 
"  vided  they  have  succeeded  to  an  estate.  The  sons  of  a  ThSkor  are 
"  also  called  '  Koonwur '  during  their  father's  life.     On  his  death  the 
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"  eldest  becomes  a  Thakor,  and  the  others  '  BhoomeeSs'  and  'GrSssiSs.' 
"  Th&kor,  the  next  gradation  after  RSwul,  is  applied  to  all  those  who 
"  are  not  powerful  enough  to  assume  and  use  the  title  of  Raja,  or 
"  who  are  the  heads  of  distinct,  but  inferior  branches  of  a  family. 
"  To  the  head  of  a  family,  ThiUcors  owe  a  feudal  submission, 
"  exemplified  in  the  payment  of  tribute,  sending  a  horse,  or  the  per- 
"  formance  of  service.  In  their  own  possessions,  ThSkors  are, 
"  however,  as  independent  as  Rajas,  '  BhoomeeS  '  is  applied  to  all 
"  possessors  of  landed  property  who  are  not  Rajas  or  Thakors,  of 
"  which  they  are  the  inferior  gradation.  We  have  generally  called 
"  them  '  Grlssias,'  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  ancient  heredi- 
"  tary  proprietors  of  the  portion  of  territory  they  possess,  in  which 
"  sense  the  word  '  gris '  is  used,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  '  Asil,'  or 
"'Cudeem'  (two  Mohummedan  words,  which  mean  'root,  origin, 
"  '  foundation,'  and  'ancient,  old,  former.')" 

The  establishment  of  the  Mahratta  power  must  be  reckoned  from 
the  fall  of  Ahmedabad,  in  the  year  a.d.  1755.  For  some  years 
previously  their  incursions  had  been  annually  repeated  under 
Peeiajee  and  DSmijce  GuikowSr,  the  Peshwah  BSjee  Row,  and  others, 
and  Baroda  had  betn  actually  taken  possession  of.  The  Mahratta 
inroads  up  to  this  time  were,  however,  merely  predatory  expeditions, 
in  which  plunder  was  the  object ;  and  though  a  chouth  had  been 
extorted  from  the  authorities  of  the  Mogul  government,  still  its 
realization  depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  Mahratta  military  power. 
Ahmedabad  having  fallen,  the  whole  country  was  divided  equally 
between  the  Peshwah  and  the  Guilcowdr,  including  the  tribute  payable 
by  the  zumeend3rs,>who,  during  the  contest  for  supremacy  between 
the  Mogul  and  Mahratta  powers,  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality, 
paying  with  equal  facility  their  revenue  or  jumma  to  whatever  person 
possessed  local  authority  in  their  own  district.  Neither  Moguls  nor 
Mahrattas  interfered  in  their  internal  policy ;  and  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  power  they  continued  to  possess  the  same  tights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  possessed,  and  to  occupy  the  same 
position  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  with  the 
excepdon  that  a  gradual  increase  to  their  revenue  was  imposed  by  the 
Mahratta  arms.' 

"  In  the  plain  to  the  south,"  says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  and  in  the 
"  open  spaces  that  run  up  between  the  rivers,  the  Mahratta  govern- 
"  ments  had  the  right  of  admtnbtering  justice  in  every  village,  by 
"  means  of  its  own  officers,  and  it  always  took  an  account  of  the 
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"  produce  of  the  village  lands,  of  which  it  was  entitled  to  a  certain  share. 
"  All  the  other  villages  retained  their  independence  on  the  payment 
"  of  a  tribute.  Most  of  those  which  lay  on  the  rivers  in  the  midst  of 
"  subjugated  country  paid  it  regularly  every  year  to  the  nearest 
"  revenue  officer;  but  those  whose  situations  were  stronger,  or  more 
"  remote,  withheld  their  tribute  until  compelled  to  pay  by  the 
"  presence  of  an  invading  army.  The  villages  which  submitted  to 
_"  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  inspection  of  their  produce 
'  "  are  called  Ryultee,  those  which  only  pay  a  tribute  MewAsee ;  but 
"  this  last  term  is  not  extended  to  princes,  like  those  of  Eedur  and 
"  Ix>on4war3.  The  tribute  paid  annually  to  the  revenue  ofHcer  is 
"  caiiedi.  jufnmdbundee ;  that  collected  by  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
"  an  army  is  called  g/idhs-dMS.nd  (grass  and  grain).  There  are  many 
"  Meui&sees,  who  though  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  the 
"  revenue  collector,  will  not  submit  to  the  exaction  of  a  large  one 
"  unless  supported  by  a  force.  These  pay  both  jummabundee  and 
"  ghdtis-d/idna ;  the  former  to  the  collector  every  year,  the  latter  to 
"  the  commandant  of  the  force  that  is  occasionally  sent  to  levy  it. 
"  Both  descriptions  are,  however,  equally  tribute,  and  neither  is  a 
"  fixed  share  of  the  produce." 

In  regard  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  here  spoken  of  under  the  general 
name  of  "the  grdssiis,"  Colonel  Walker  has  the  following  :-—"  The 
"  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  administration  of  justice  within 
"  their  respective  villages,  are  possessed  by  all,  and  it  was  never 
"  thought  necessary  to  make  reference  to  the  authority  of  the 
"  superior  government  residing  at  the  Kusbah  of  the  pergunnah  (or 
"  principal  town  of  the  district)  in  order  to  obtain  leave  for  the 
"  punisiiment  or  to  avert  the  effects  of  having  punished  a  criminal  or 
"  disobedient  ryot.  And  also,  in  the  event,  of  a  crime  ^ain.st 
"  government  being  committed,  it  was  usual  to  demand  of  the  giissii 
"  whose  ryot  might  have  committed  the  act,  that  he  should  take  the 
*'  necessary  measures  for  punishing  the  same.  In  respect  to  exterior 
"  relations,  they  appear  to  have  exercised  the  same  freedom.  The 
"  external  interests  of  such  petty  states  could  not  have  extended  far, 
"  and  may  be  supposed  confined  in  great  measure  to  their  own 
"  neighbourhood.  But  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  ^ace  and  war  with 
"  each  other.  They  formed  such  connexions  as  might  be  necessary 
"  for  the  extension  and  security  of  their  commerce ;  they  built 
"  fortifications  and  maintained  troops.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
"  of  the  states  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  ever  interfered  in  thfir 
*'  transactions,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  so  long  as  they  vrere 
"  not  inimical  to  themselves.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
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"  payment  of  a  tribute  does  not  deprive  the  tiibutaty  of  his  inde- 
"  pendence."        •        •        • 

"  With  their  hereditary  possessions  also  they  receive  a  variety  of 
"  seigneuriat  rights  and  privileges.  The  grissia  proprietors  of  villages 
"  ass^  lands  to  Rajpoots  and  others  for  military  services  in  the 
"  defence  of  themselves  and  property ;  they  call  for  the  services  of 
"  all  the  artificers  of  the  village  whenever  they  require  them  ;  they 
"  possess  the  right  to  all  trees  which  may  fall  down,  although 
"  the  produce  may  belong  to  the  tenant  who  occupies  the  ground. 
"  Fees  are  paid  to  them  for  permission  to  contract  a  marriage,  and 
"  some  collections  are  made  on  the  birth  of  their  children ;  they 
"  abate  and  increase  the  revenues  they  derive  from  their  ryots  at 
"  their  own  pleasure." 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  possessed  by  the  chiefs  was  the 
share  of  the  crops  which  they  received  in  kind.  In  the  case  of 
garden  crops,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  crops,  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  tlie  kultur  or  assessment  which 
has  been  described,  they  levied  a  money  renL  They  sometimes 
received  a  tax  upon  ploughs  as  part  of  their  land  revenue.  Some- 
times, where  the  share  of  the  produce  was  small,  they  exacted  a 
trifling  money  payment  in  compensation.  When  land  was  assigned 
to  the  cadets  of  a  lamily,  it  was  the  practice  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  chief  retained  the  money  payments,  leaving  only  the 
share  of  produce  to  the  cadeL  Cultivators  reclaiming  land,  instead 
of  paying  in  kind,  made  for  a  few  years  only  a  small  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  chief  in  money.  The  produce  of  all  trees  usually  be- 
longed to  the  chief;  waifs  and  strays  also  belonged  to  him.  He 
levied  transit  duties  on  traders'  goods,  taxes  on  liquor  shops,  and  on 
tanners  and  curriers,  which  latter  tax,  however,  was  in  compensation 
for  the  perquisite  allowed  to  those  trades  of  removing  the  hides  of  all 
animals  which  died  in  the  village. 

The  tax  an  marriages  was  trifling,  varying  from  one  shilling  to  four 
shillings.  The  chief  received  all  fines  imposed  for  criminal  offences, 
and  sometimes  a  fourth  of  the  sum  awarded  in  civil  suits. 

The  whole  administration  of  such  parts  of  each  district  as  were 
ryutee  was  confided,  by  the  Mahrattas,  to  a  komavishdar,  a  collector, 
or  rather  a  farmer,  of  revenue.  The  residence  of  this  person  in  the 
district  was  only  temporary— he  was,  at  any  lime,  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed by  any  other  who  was  prepared  to  offer  higher  terms  for  the 
possession  of  his  authority  ;  it  was,  therefore,  his  interest  to  accumu- 
late as  much  money  as  possible,  without  reference  either  to  the  per- 
manent revenue  of  the  pergunnah,  or  to  the  happiness  of  its  inha- 
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bitants.  One  means  of  enriching  himself  was  that  of  exacting  fines 
for  criminal  offences ;  and  with  no  severer  punishment,  therefore, 
crimes  of  the  most  heinous  and  flagitious  nature  were  passed  over. 
Civil  disputes,  which  consisted  principally  of  claims  for  the  possession 
of  land,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  or  for  the  assertion  of  caste  niles, 
were,  under  the  government  of  these  farmers,  referred  to  arbitration, 
the  komSvishdar  interfering  on!y  by  lending  the  aid  of  his  authority 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  award,  and  by  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  a  fourth  of  the  sum  awarded. 

On  the  estates  of  the  Rajpoot  chieftains,  justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  where  it  was  administered  at  all,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gr&ssil  The  influence  of  the  BhSts  and  ChSruns  was  very  powerful, 
and  usually  compelled  the  proper  execution  of  engagements,  for  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  securities.  Where  they  referred 
cases  to  arbitration,  the  conduct  of  the  grSssi^  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the  komivishdars.  The  chiefs  levied  only  a 
very  small  sum  firom  the  disputants,  which  was  proportioned  to  their 
means,  and  was  always  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes.' 

Justice  was  administered  principally  through  a  system  of  ordeals  and 
oath5,which  still  remains  in  vogue,  both  in  the  crown-lands  of  theGuiko- 
w^  state  and  in  the  Moolukgeeree  districts  of  KIteewSr  and  the  Myhee 
KSntl  Whatever  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  the  complainant, 
instead  of  using  it,  most  frequently  preferred  compelling  the  defen- 
dant to  undergo  an  ordeaJ  or  to  take  an  oath ;  and  the  defendant,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  sought  to  anticipate  his  assailant  by  referring 
the  matter  through  him  to  the  same  judicium  Dei.  Thus  the  point 
in  dispute  was  often  determined  by  the  success  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  putting  the  other  upon  his  trial  by  oath  or  ordeal,  for,  especially  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  character,  it  was  held  more  creditable  to  retire 
from  the  contest  altogether  than  to  maintain  it  upon  the  ordealistic 
ground  There  is  a  description  of  the  ordeal,  which  is  remarkably 
consonant  with  existing  practice,  in  Renaudot's  Arabian  travellers. 
"  In  the  Indies,"  say  they,  "when  one  man  accuses  another  of  a 
"  crime  punishable  with  death,  it  is  customary  to  ask  the  accused  if 
"  he  is  willing  to  go  through  the  trial  by  fire  ;  and,  if  he  answers  in 
"  the  affirmative,  they  heat  a  piece  of  iron  till  it  is  red  hot ;  this  done, 
"  they  tell  him  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  upon  it  they  put  seven 

>  Vide  Mr.  DWle's  letter  to  Colonel  Walker,  fanninf  an  Amietidix  to  Ihat 
officer's  report  "On  the  Company's  late  acqumitioiu  in  GooMral,  from  the  Pesh- 
wsh  <in.i  rinii a.  n  j,,_j  .0.1.  / —   ,0..      T J  ^  ijjg  iurt  uatenenL  *cc 
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"  leaves  of  a  tree  they  have  in  the  Indies,'  and  upon  these  leaves  th^ 
"  put  the  red  hot  iron ;  and,  in  this  condition,  he  walks  backwards 
"  and  forwards  for  some  time,  and  then  throws  off  the  iron.  Imme- 
"  diatety  after  this,  they  put  his  hand  into  a  leathern  b^,  which  they 
*'  seal  with  the  prince's  signet ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he 
"  appears  and  declares  that  he  has  suffered  no  hurt,  they  order  htm 
"  to  take  out  his  iiand,  when,  if  no  sign  of  fire  is  seen,  they  declare 
"  him  innocent,  and  delivered  from  the  punishment  which  threatened 
^'  him ;  and  his  accuser  is  condemned  to  pay  a  man  of  gold  as  a  line  to 
"  the  prince. 

"  Somedmes  they  boil  water  in  a  caldron  till  it  is  so  hot  that  no 
"  one  may  approach  it ;  then  they  throw  an  iron  ling  into  it,  and 
"  command  the  peison  accused  to  thrust  his  hand  down,  and  bring 
"  up  the  ring.  The  accuser  is  in  this  case  also  to  pay  a  man  of  gold." 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  my  village,"  says  a  Goozeratee  author  of  the 
[n'esent  day,  "there  is  a  tree  called  the  '  thief's  limbaro,'  where  the 
"  Act  oatk  is  administered  to  thieves.  When  a  thief  has  been  appre- 
"  hended,  or  in  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  occurred,  and  it  cannot 
"  be  ascertained  who  is  the  guilty  party,  then  the  hot  oath  is  ad- 
"  ministered  to  either  one  or  both  of  the  disputants.  Fifteen  yeais 
"  ago  the  oath  was  administered  to  a  goldsmith.  I  did  not  go  myself 
"  to  see  what  happened,  but  I  heard  the  following  account  of  it : — 
"  The  Raja's  K&ibh^e  caused  an  iron  ring  to  be  heated  at  the 
"  '  thiefs  tree,'  and  ordered  the  Koolee,  who  was  the  goldsmith's 
"  opponent,  to  take  it  up.  People  say  that  the  Koolee  had  bribed 
"  the  Kirbh&ree,  so  that,  at  the  time  of  lifting  the  ring,  the  Koolee, 
"  worshipping  the  Sun,  said,  '  O !  Sooruj,  sire,  if  I  am  in  the  right 
"  save  me !'  and  so  saying  he  touched  the  ring  with  his  hand,  where- 
"  upon  the  KSrbh£ree  immediately  exclaimed,  '  The  Koolee  has 
"  saved  himself  I'  Then,  turning  to  the  goldsmith,  he  said,  'If  you 
"  are  in  the  right,  lift  the  ring.'  The  goldsmith  took  off  his  turban 
"  and  body-coat ;  and  went  to  a  well,  called  the  Gungi  well,  which  is 
"  in  that  place,  to  perform  ablutions.  Me  became  very  sad,  and 
"  considered  within  himself  whether  he  should  not  jump  into  the  well, 
"  and  give  up  his  life.  At  that  time  a  voice  issued  from  the  well, 
"  which  said,  '  Take  courage  1'  Hearing  this,  the  goldsmith  looked 
"  up  and  around,  but  in  that  space  he  saw  no  one,  so  he  considered 
"  that  it  must  have  been  some  Dcv  that  ordered  him  to  take  courage. 
"  After  ablutions,  he  went  out  of  the  well  somewhat  reassured,  but 
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"  when  he  looked  at  the  ring,  and  saw  how  very  hot  it  was,  his  fears 
"  returned  in  full  force.  At  that  time,  however,  he  perceived  a  train 
"  of  ants  passing  over  the  ring,  which  sight  gave  him  some  con- 
"  fidence.  At  last,  worshipping  the  Sun,  he  said,  '  O  !  father  Sun,  if 
"  I  be  in  the  right,  protect  me  I'  So  saying,  he  took  the  ring  out  of 
"  the  fire  with  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  his  neck.  Then  the  Klr- 
"  bhSree  said,  'You  have  saved  yourself;  now  throw  the  ring  down;' 
"  but  the  goldsmith  replied,  '  No  I  let  me  go  first  to  the  Btee  RSj  (or 
"  Thakorine),  and  after  that  I  will  take  off  the  ring.'  At  that  time, 
"  one  of  two  shepherds,  who  were  standing  by,  took  the  ring  off  the 
"  goldsmith's  neck  with  his  staff.  In  the  place  where  it  fell  upon  the 
"  ground  the  dust  began  to  be  very  much  heated.  Then  they  said 
"  to  theKoolee, '  Put  the  ring  in  the  same  way  on  your  neck,*  but  he 
"  was  unable  to  lift  it,  and  his  hand  was  found  to  have  been  burned 
"  and  blistered  from  having  touched  it  in  the  first  instance;  so  the 
"  Koolee  was  pronounced  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  goldsmith  in 
"  the  right,  and  a  large  number  of  villagers  who  had  come  to  see  the 
"  oath  administered  separated,  remarking  sagely  to  each  other,  that 
"  '  even  in  this  Iron  Age,  the  Supreme  Btiing  has  not  deserted  the 
"  earth.' 

"  Sometimes  an  iron  chain  or  ball  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
"  ring,  the  accused  being  ordered  to  lif\  it ;  and,  sometimes  he  is 
"  directed  to  take  a  ring  or  three  copper  coins  out  of  a  vessel  filled 
"  vrith  heated  oil.  I  have  heard  that  a  person,  having  professed  his 
"  willingness  to  submit  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  a  vessel  of  oil  was 
"  heated,  and  a  cocoa-nut  thrown  therein  to  test  the  heat,  and  that, 
"  though  this  was  immediately  cracked,  the  suspected  person  was 
"  enabled  to  prove  his  innocence  by  taking  copper  coins  out  of  this 
"  hot  oil,  which  he  said  seemed  to  his  touch  to  be  cold  water.' 

"  At  the  village  of  Bhureeid,  near  Dholera,  there  is  the  shrine  of 
"  a  very  celebrated  Mohummedan  saint,  who  is  called  '  Peer  Bhurec' 
"  adro,'  to  which  many  people  are  taken  to  be  tried  by  ordeal.  The 
"  defendant  is  compelled  to  put  on  a  pair  of  iron  fetters,  and  is  then 
"  directed  to  walk  past  the  Peer's  tomb  :  if  the  fetters  fell  off,  he  is 
"  held  to  be  cleared.  I  have  heard  that  some  contrivance  is  resorted 
"  to  in  the  making  of  these  fetters,  so  that  they  may  fall  off. 

"  Another  kind  of  ordeal  is  used  at  Bhownugger.  There  is  a 
"  stone  there  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which,  if  a  suspected  man  can 

'  See  [he  ntToct  froni  Sonnerai'i  travels  detcriptive  of  ■  feiit  of  fire  in  honor 
of  Dhunim  Rflj,  or  Yoodiahleer,  and  Droupudee.— D'Oylyand  Mwt't  Bible,  note 
on  Leviticus,  cap'.  xviiL  ».  ai. 
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"  creep,  his  character  is  held  to  be  cleared ;  if  he  cannot,  he  is  pro- 
"  nounced  to  be  a  liar.  The  stone  goes  by  the  name  of  the  iinndom 
"  of  truth  and  falsehood. ' 

"  The  mode  of  administering  the  cold  oath  is  this :  The  person 
"  swearing,  professes  his  readiness  to  take  a  flower  off  an  image  of 
"  Shiva,  or  to  place  his  hand  upon  the  foot  of  some  Dev ;  if  the 
"  opposite  party  agrees,  then  the  defendant  dears  himself  by  taking 
"  an  oath  in  this  form.  If  it  be  wished  to  impose  on  a  Hindoo  a 
"  very  binding  cold  oath,  he  is  compelled  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
"  DCck  of  a  Brahmin ;  or  if  one  still  more  stringent  is  called  for,  the 
"  swearer  is  required  to  touch  with  a  knife  the  neck  of  a  cow,  the 
"  meaning  being,  that  if  he  breaks  the  oath  he  incurs  the  sin  of 
"  Brahmin,  or  cow-murder.  All  these  oaths  are  considered  to  possess 
"  great  force,  and  they  are  only  employed  when  the  matter  in  dispute 
"  is  of  considerable  importance ;  for  smaller  matters,  lesser  oaths  are 
"  used 

"  A  Brahmin  swears  by  his  junoee,  or  cord  of  regeneration ;  a 
"  Rljpoot  by  his  sword ;  a  WSneeo  by  SSrdd,  or  Suruswutee  (by 
"  which  he  means  his  aceount-book) ;  a  cultivator  swears  by  his  bul- 
"  lock ;  a  Mohummedan  by  some  rozah,  or  the  saint  that  dwells 
"  therein ;  a  ShrSwuk  swears  by  his  religion,  or  else  says  '  puchkSnd.' 
"  Many  people  swear  by  their  sons,  by  grain,  by  their  hopes,  by  their 
"  youth,  by  their  brothers,  by  their  fathers  or  mothers,  or  by  their  eyes ; 
"  they  mean  to  imprecate  upon  themselves  the  loss  of  these  in  case 
"  of  their  breaking  the  oath.  Women  swear  by  their  husbands  and 
"  sons ;  a  widow,  when  called  upon  to  swear,  says,  '  If  I  speak  false, 
"  may  I  have  the  same  fate  for  seven  lives.'  A  Vaishnavite  swears 
"  by  his  necklace,  an  ascetic  by  his  beads,  an  artificer  by  his  craft,  a 
"  sailor  by  the  jewel  mine — the  sea,  a  wealthy  man  swears  by  Luksh- 
"  mee,  a  schoolboy  by  learning  (!).  A  goldsmith  swears  by  MStS, 
"  meaning  any  Devee,  but  particularly  Doorga,  in  the  form  of  '  the 
"  'lady  of  the  tiger,'  but  they  get  out  of  this  oath  (in  the  very  spirit 
"  of  the  casuists)  by  saying  they  meant  to  swear  by  some  stout  man 
"  (mflto).  If  a  person  swear  by  his  aincestors,  or  by  any  deceased 
"  person,  his  oath  is  not  accepted.  Boys  fancy  that  if  they  swear  a 
'*  false  oath  with  the  tongue  between  the  front  teeth  (like  the  English 
"  school-boy's  'over  the  left')  it  is  no  matter.  The  person  who  swore 
"  a  man  for  any  particul^  purpose,  may  release  him  from  his  obliga- 
'  tion  by  saying,  'The  oath  is  void'    In  the  small  countiy  villages  a 

»   VLlep.iSA.  D,gn,-.rihyG00glc 
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"  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted  on  the  faith  of  these  oaths,  and 
"  many  people  never  make  them  falsely." 

There  is  another  spot  consecrated  to  Peer  Bhureeadra,  near 
Ahmednugger,  in  the  Myhee  KSnt^  at  which  people  are  tried  by 
ordeaL  A  second  mode  of  taking  an  oath  by  the  Peer,  is  to  lift  one 
of  the  earthem  toy-like  horses,  which  are  set  before  him  by  his 
votaries.  Meladee  Mati  has  a  shrine  near  Kuree.  The  mode  of 
swearing  by  her  which  is  usually  employed  is  that  of  raising  in  the 
hands  a  lighted  lamp  from  before  her  image,  and  saying,  "  If  I  speak 
*'  falsely,  may  Meladee  MSti  take  an  answer  from  me  in  so  many 
"  da)^  !"  At  Dhubord,  near  Sadri,  there  is  a  temple  of  Hunoomin, 
who  i.s  here  sumamed  "  Dubhoreeo."  If  it  be  intended  to  swear  a 
minor  oath  by  this  idol,  the  party  merely  touches  its  foot ;  if  a  more 
impressive  oath  is  required,  the  swearer  drinks  a  cup  of  Hunooman's 
oil.  At  ShamtSJee,  the  mode  of  swearing  is  to  take  up  a  flower  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  god. 

In  the  districts  about  P^hlunpoor  and  D&ntil,,  the  following  is  a 
common  mode  of  settling  disputes.  The  defendant  goes  to  the  bank 
ol  a  river,  or  other  place  where  there  is  sufficient  water,  attended  by 
a  friend,  and  accompanied  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow.  In  order  to  clear  himself,  the  defendant  must  keep  his 
head  under  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  his  friend's  return* 
ing  with  an  arrow  which  the  plaintiff  has  shot  from  his  bow. 

Colonel  Tod  describes  a  stone  similar  to  that  at  Bhownugger,  but 
possessing  powers  still  more  extraordinary,  which  is  to  be  found  oa 
the  adjacent  mountain  of  Shutroonjye.  "Near  the  Choree  of  Ne- 
"  meenath,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  plain  flat  stone,  having,  about  three 
"  feet  above  its  insertion  in  the  ground,  a  square  hole  of  fifteen  inches 
"  diameter,  called  the  mooktdwara,  or  '  door  of  bliss,'  and  whoever 
"  can  so  compress  his  body  as  to  pass  through  this  ordeal  of  purity, 
"  is  sure  of  beatitude  {mooil).  Few  of  the  sons  of  Mammon,  who 
"  '  lard  the  lean  earth,'  can  bear  this  test,  unless  they  greatly  mortify 
"  the  flesh.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  a  stone  image  of  a  camel,  nearly 
"  as  large  as  life,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  '  door  of  bliss,'  and  as  all 
"  these  erect  stones  are  termed  su/a,  or  '  needle,'  out  Scriptural  text 
"  could  not  but  suggest  itself  to  the  mind." 

There  is  another  stone  of  the  same  kind  at  Dubhoee,  which  bears 
the  name  of  "  Mimi  Dokuree,"  and  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  "  Oriental  Memoirs." 

In  all  these  modes  of  trial,  and  many  others  which  are  of  daily 
use  in  different  parts  of  Goozerat,  the  principle  is  the  same.    The 
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judges  tacitly  admitting  their  incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment  upon' 
the  accused,  require  him  to  pronounce  upon  his  own  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, by  rerusing  or  accepting  the  trial  which  is  proposed  to  him. 
Thej^  are  all  of  them,  therefore,  equally  appeals  to  iii^  judicium  Dei— 
are,  in  fact,  ordeals.' 

'  William  of  Malmesbniy  mentioiu,  u  &  proof  of  the  xancttty  of  the  "  old 
church  "  of  Glastonbury,  "th&t  within  the  memoiy  of  niKD>  Ul  persons  who,  before 
"  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water,  there  put  up  theii  petitions,  ex^Uted  in 
"  their  escape,  one  only  excepted,"  of  whose  case,  however,  he  declines  to  infoim 
us.  If  the  assertion  be  a  true  one,  we  fear  that  the  sanctity  of  this  "  depositary 
"  of  so  many  saints  "  must  occasionally  have  been  prostituted  to  the  support  of 
ftlsehood. 

Similar  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas- ii-Becket,  at  Canter- 
buiy,  as  we  are  told  by  a  monkish  historian  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  si  '    ' 


"  cession,  escaped.  Another,  accused  of  having  stolen  a  whetstone  and  pair  of 
"  gloves,  was  convicted  by  the  water-urdeal,  and  had  his  ej-es  dug  out,  and  some 
"  of  his  members  were  cut  ofii  but  were  oerfeclly  restored  to  hini  by  tfie  inlerces- 
"  sion  ai  the  cnaityr,  which  he  implored. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  only-upon  special  occasions  that  the  ordeal  was  used  in 
England  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  law, — 
the  only  spedes  of  trial  which  existed.  Nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
that  the  tnal  by  ordeal  was  abolished.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  clerical  as  well  as  tbe  temporal  rulers,  both  in  England  and  Sweden,  bnng 
perfonned,  as  we  are  told  by  Blackstone,  only  in  the  churches  or  other  consecrated 
gTxiund.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  Church  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  abolition,  for  we  find  royal  letters,  of  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry,  addressed  to  the  itinerant  judges  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  (the  northern  circait  of  that  day),  announcing  to 
them  (hat  because  it  was  not  determined,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  drcuil, 
whdt  form  of  trial  they  should  undergo  who  were  charged  with  robbery,  murder, 
•rson,  and  the  like,  "  unce  the  ordesil  of  fire  and  water  had  been  prohibited  by 
"  the  Roman  chureh  "  (cum  prohibitum  sit  per  ecclesiam  Romanam  judicium  ignis 
et  aquic),  it  had  been  ptovided  by  the  king  in  council  that  (he  judges  should  pro- 
ceed in  a  particular  manner  then  laid  down,  in  regard  to  persons  accused  of  those 
crimes.  About  the  same  lime  King  Valdemar  II.  abolished  the  trial  by  ordeal  in 
Denmark.  Vestiges  of  the  practice  have,  however,  been  traced  by  antiquaries  in 
customs  long  aftenvarda  used.  Such  was  thai  of  leapli^  over  the  fire  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  a  superstitious  instance  of  agility,  from  wliich  we  are  told  grave 
clergymen  had  to  be  deterred  by  an  interdiction  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such 
also  were  the  long-continued  customs  of  swimming  people  suspected  of  witchcrafl, 
or  weighing  them  against  the  Church  Bible,  of  which  former  King  James,  in  hll 
"  Daemonoli^e,"  as  quoted  by  Brand,  observes,  that  "  it  appears  that  God  hath 
"  appointed  for  a  supernatural  signe  of  the  monstrous  impietie  of  witchcrafte,  that 
"  the  water  shall  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her  iMisom  that  have  shaken  oft  them 
"  the  lacred  water  of  baptism,  and  wilfiilly  refused  the  Iwnefit  thereof, "    Snch  a 
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Villages  were,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  held  responsible  for 
the  value  of  property  stolen  within  their  limits,  unless  the  footsteps 
of  the  robbers  could  be  traced  on  to  another  place.  It  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  police  to  keep  watch  throughout  the  day  in  the 
village  lands,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicious  persons  harbouring  Ihert 
At  break  of  day  they  were  further  bound  to  examine  and  carefully 
preserve  the  marks  of  all  unrecognised  footsteps,  which  might  have 
been  imprinted  during  the  preceding  night,  in  order  that,  if  called 
upon,  they  might  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  take  up  and  cany  on 
the  traces.' 

Besides  the  territory  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  of  the  country,  and  that  which  was  entirely  controlled 
by  the  central  government,  there  was  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Goo- 
zerat  which  occupied  an  intermediate  position,  under  the  sway  of  a 
class  of  men  who,  though  not  possessed  of  hereditary  rights,  had 
succeeded  in  assuming  what  was  well  nigh  their  equivalent     Of  this 

relic,  alio,  is  probably  the  prorerblal  expTCSsioii  a{  going  thrmigk  jirt  atid  waitr  lo 
serae  any  oiu.  A  further  lelic  of  the  ordeal  has  been  noliced  in  the  replication 
wlii^h  a  prisoner  underindictment  was  called  Upon  to  make,  that  he  would  be  tried 
"  by  Cod  OHd  tie  reuntry"  or  more  properly  "  ly  Cni  Or  tAt  cenitiry,"  that  is  to 
say,  either  by  jury  or  by  ordeal — lite  judieiuin  DtL 

]d  our  County  Courts  in  Encland,  and  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland,  where  the 
ase  is  often  allowed  lo  rest  wholly  or  partly  on  the  oath  of  the  party,  we  have  te- 
lumed  very  much  to  the  old  ordeal  triaL 

"  There  are  cases,"  says  thai  philosophic  jurist,  Bentham,  "  in  whidi  no  evi- 
"  dence  can  be  had— in  which  piaintiCT  apd  defendant  stand  on  Iheirmere  affirma- 
"  lion  and  denial :  ought  the  plaintiff  to  be  denied  the  only  means  left — an  appeal 
"  lo  the  conscience  of  bis  adversary?  I  answer,  that  in  ail  such  cases  {aitJ  Ikrf 
'*  art  not  instanus  of  litu  judicial  troctduTt,  but  of  a  sort  of  ordeal,  nmilar  la  tiat 
"  of  red-hot  iron  or  boiling  viaier)  it  would  be  much  bcKer,"  &c. 

'  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  similarity  between  the  state  of  things  which  we  have 
tlius  described,  and  that  wlpcfa  once  existed  in  our  own  country.  "  The  criminal 
"  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  Russell,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Europe, 
voL  L,  p.  53,  "  as  of  most  barbarous  nations,  were  tar  from  being  severe ;  a  com- 
"  peniation  in  money  being  deemed  sufficient  (or  munler  of  any  species,  and  foi 
"  the  lives  of  persons  of  any  tank,  including  the  king  and  the  primate,  whose  head, 
"  by  the  laws  of  Kent,  was  estimated  at  a  higher  rale  than  that  of  the  king.  The 
"  prices  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  were  also  settled  ;  and  he  who  was  detected  in 
"  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  ordered,  t^  the  taws  of  Etbelbert,  lo  pay 
'  "  him  s  line,  and  bmr  him  another  wife.  The  pnnishmenis  foe  robbery  were 
"  various,  but  none  of  them  caprital.  If  any  person  could  trace  his  stolol  cattle 
"  into  another's  ground,  the  owner  of  the  groimd  was  obliged  to  show  their  tracks 
"  out  of  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  cattle. 

' '  But  if  the  punishments  for  crimes  amongthe  Anglo-Saxons  were  remarkable. 
"  their  pretended  proob  were  no  less  aa"  like  aulhor  then  coei  on  lo  detccibe 
the  ordMl  system. 
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class  we  may  select  as  a  prominent  example  the  Kusb&tees  of  Dholka. 
"  Previous  to  the  [all  of  the  Mogul  government,"  says  Colonel  Walkerj 
**  the  Kusbdtees,  as  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  acquired  a.  compe-    [ 
"  tence,  settled  at  Dholka.    From  their  numbers  and  warlike  character,     | 
"  their  influence  was  great,  and  they  were  feared  by  that  predatory     . 
"race  of  men— the    Kitees,     When    the  Mahrattas  obtained   the     1 
"  supremacy  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  were  useful  to  them,     1 
"  At  this  time,  owing  to  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions  in  the     I 
"  government,  Goozerat  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  district  of     \ 
"  Dholka  had  nearly  become  an  uncultivated  waste.     The  Guikowir 
"  government  was  incapable  of  remedying  these  disorders,  and  of 
"  restoring  the  revenue,  without  the  assistance  of  men  of  influence 
"  in  the  country,  and  who  had  a  command  of  cash.     The  Kusb4tees 
"  on  this  occasion  offered  to  restore  the  population  of  the  several 
"  villages,  on  condition  that  each  village  which  they  brought  into 
"  cultivation  should  be  leased  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
"  at  a  fixed  rent     These  ofiers  were  accepted,  and  since  that  time  it 
"  has  been  customary  to  grant  leases  to  the  Kusbitees  of  those  vil- 
"  lages  which  have  from  time  to  time  become  waste."  '  ,  „,,  a-^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

RAJWXrr  LAND-TENURES  UNDER  THE  BRITISH. 

In  a  minute,  dated  tith  April,  iSar,'  Mr.  Elphinstone  describes  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  British  power  into  GoozeraL  Each  of 
the  collectorates  of  Ahmedabad  and  Kaira  into  which  the  British 
territory  north  of  the  Myhee  is  divided,  contains,  he  says,  "  two  sorts 
"  of  villages,  Kh&h&  and  Gr&ssiA,"  the  former  being  those  which  had 
been  immediately  managed  by  the  Mogul  and  Mahratta  governments, 
and  the  latter  those  which  had  been  subject  to  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chiefs.  "  The  former  are  duectly  under  the  government, 
'*  the  latter  are  held  byagrdssii  chiefjtowhom  the  government  looks' 

■  For  which,  see  "  Selections  of  Pq>ers  from  the  Records  at  the  East  IndU 
"  Ho<ue,  fie,"  printed  hy  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  tn  1826,  vol  iii., 
pp.677  (0697.  >^  compiler  stales  that  "the  originftl  Is,  ia  many  places,  obscure 
''and  defeetive."  Wc  have,  thererore,  had  the  less  hesitation  in  restoring  the 
conect  Dftnies  where  these  weie  apparent. 
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"  for  revenue,  and  formerly  looked  for  maint^ning  order.  The  most 
"  striking  division  of  the  gitssii  villages  is  into  those  held  by  Raj- 
"  poots  or  grSssi&s,  properly  so  called,  and  those  held  by  Koolees, 
"  generally  tenued  Meiv&s.  The  former,  though  foreigners,  were  in 
"  possession  of  Goozerat  when  the  Mohummedans  invaded  it ;  they 
"  retained  some  tilooks  (lordships)  and  villages  at  that  time,  and  they 
"  recovered  others  by  encroachment  on  the  final  weakness  of  the 
"  Moguls.  They  are  at  once  a  more  civilized  and  a  more  warlike 
"  race  than  the  Koolees;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  those  circura- 
"  stances,  as  well  as  to  their  having  more  recently  possessed  the 
"  government  of  the  province,  that  their  claims  appear  to  be  much 
"  more  respected  than  those  of  the  Koolees.  TTie  latter,  though 
"  probably  the  aborigines,  seem  generally  to  be  considered  as  rebel- 
"  lious,  or  at  least  refractory  villagers,  who  have,  from  the  weakness 
"  of  former  governments,  eluded  or  resisted  the  just  claims  of  the 
"  sirkSr  (government).  Both  pay  a  sum  to  government,  which  govem- 
"  ment  appears  to  have  had  the  right  to  increase.  It  was  not  usual 
"  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  their  villages,  or  to 
"  examine  the  state  of  their  receipts.  Our  government  has  asserted 
"  the  right,  without  always  assuming  the  exercise  of  internal  inter- 
"  ference  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  begun  to  inquire  into  the 
"  collections,  by  establishing  tulStees  (subordinate  reveriue  collectors) 
"  in  grflssii  and  Mewis  villages.  The  whole  of  the  pergunnahs  of 
"  Dhundhooka,  RSnpoor,  and  Gogo,  except  the  kusbas  (or  chief 
"  towns),  are  in  the  hands  of  grSssiS  Rajpoots,  as  is  a  considerable 
"  pail  of  Dholka ;  there  were  also  a  few  in  Veerumgdm,  which  have 
"  been  swallowed  up  during  the  exactions  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
"  Kusbatees  of  Dholka,  though  Mussulmans,  and  the  chief  of  Pltree, 
"  though  a  Koonbee,  and  though  both  differ  from  the  others  in  the 
"  nature  of  their  tenure,  may  yet  be  reckoned  in  this  class ;  but  by 
"  far  the  greater  number  are  Rajpoots.  They  resemble  their  neigh~ 
"  hours  and  brethren  in  Jhal^war,  but  are  more  intelligent  and  re- 
"  spectable.  The  chiefs  of  Limree  and  Bhownugger  are  among  the 
"  number  of  our  subjects  in  those  districts,  though  they  have  large 
"  possessions  elsewhere.  They  are  all  quiet  and  obedient  Tulatees 
"  have  been  introduced  into  the  villages  of  those  of  Dholka,  and  all 
"  their  revenue,  but  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  own  share,  after  deduct- 
"  ing  that  of  the  ryots,  is  now  levied  by  government  The  police, 
"  also,  has  either  been  committed  to  mookhee  putets  (or  village  head- 
"  men),  in  a  manner  independent  of  their  authority,  or  left  in  their 
"  own  hands,  subject  to  all  restrictions  of  that  humble  officer  of  the 
"  police.     The  others  are  still  on  their  former  footing  as  to  n 
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"  but  they  are  under  the  AdSwlut  (or  Court  of  Justice),  and  are 
"  either  themselves  agents  of  the  magistrates,  or  are  superseded  by 
"  their  putels.  The  principal  MewSsees  are  the  Koolees  of  the 
"  ChoonwAl,  and  those  of  the  Purantej,  Hursole,  and  MorisA  dis- 
"  tricts.  The  former  are  quite  reduced,  have  received  tulStees,  and 
"  pay  all  their  revenue  but  twenty-five  per  cent ;  but  the  latter  main- 
"  tain  their  independence,  and  in  some  instances  their  rebellious  and 
"  predatory  spiriL"       ■       •       ♦       • 

"  The  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  our  govern- 
"  ment  are  the  ettraordinaiy  obstacles  that  existed  to  introducing 
"  order,  and  the  surprising  success  with  which  they  have  been  over- 
"  come.  The  continual  intermixture  of  our  territories  with  those  of 
"  the  Guikow^,  the  Feshwah,  the  Nowaub  of  Cambay,  and  the  un- 
"  settled  tributaries  of  Kiteew^r  and  the  Myhec  Kinti,  the  number 
"  of  balf-subdued  grdssiis  and  Mewfisees  within  our  own  limits,  the 
"  numerous  and  ilfdclined  tenures  in  almost  every  village,  and  the 
"  turbulent  and  predatory  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"  people,  combined  to  make  the  country  beyond  the  Myhee  more 
"  dil&ult  to  manage  than  any  part  of  the  Company's  territofies  ;  yet, 
"  by  the  caution  of  govemment  and  the  judgment  and  temper  of  the 
"  local  officers,  our  authority  and  our  system  have  been  established 
"  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  without  either  irritating  our  subjects 
"  or  embarrassing  ourselves  by  any  sudden  or  violent  changes.  Of 
"  late  years  our  innovations  have  been  proceeding  with  accelerated 
"  progress ;  and  although  the  danger  of  hasty  improvement  is  now 
"  diminished,  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  retard  their  advance,  or  at 
"  least  fix  the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  designed  they  should 
"  extend. 

"  When  we  first  obt^ned  the  pergunnahs  forming  the  old  Kaiia 
"  collectorship,  the  whole  were  put  in  charge  of  Colonel  Walker,  and 
"  managed  by  his  assistants;  ever3^hing  was  left  entirely  on  its  old 
"  footing,  and  nothing  was  done  but  to  gain  some  information  regard- 
"  ing  the  actual  condition  of  things.  When  regular  collectors  were 
"  appointed,  the  same  system  was  for  a  long  time  pursued. 

"  The  only  change  in  the  revenue  department  attempted  among 
"  the  grSssi&s  was  the  increase  to  their  tribute,  to  which  they  were  at 
"  alt  times  liable ;  but  the  principles  of  a  tribute  were  observed  as 
"  long  as  they  were  under  Kaira,  and  with  the  single  and  temporary 
"  exception  of  BSpoo  MceS,  Kusbitee  of  Dholka,  no  scrutiny  was 
"  attempted  into  their  resources  or  management 

"  The  introduction  of  the  judicial  regulations  was  certainly  a  great 
"  innovation,  and  was  very  early  adopted ;   but  it  seems  doubtful 
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"  whether  the  effect  was  soon  felt.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  giissiS  villages  came  to  oor  coutts  to  complain ; 
"  and  where  the  plaintiff  belonged  to  a  Ichalsi  village  it  would  be 
"  thought  natural  and  proper  for  government  to  inteifere  in  his  behalf. 

"  The  first  changes  that  were  much  felt  were  produced  by  the 
"  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  moolchee  puteb  and  of  tulitees, 
"  particularly  the  latter.  The  gcissi&s  who  held  more  villages  than 
"  one  were  compelled  to  appoint  mookhee  putels,  who  from  the  time 
"  of  their  appomtment  became  responsible  to  the  magistrate  alone. 
"  Those  who  had  one  village  were  themselves  appointed  mookhee 
"  putels  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  obliged  to  nominate  another  person 
"  for  each  village,  who  was  responsible  to  the  magistrate,  and  not  to 
"  the  grSssi^  TulStees  were  introduced  into  all  the  villages  of  the 
"  grSssias  of  Dholka,  and  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  them  into  all 
"  the  gr&ssii  villages  in  Dhundhooka,  R^poor,  and  Gogo.  A 
"  further  change  has  taken  place  in  the  alteration  of  the  principle  of 
"  the  Dholka  payments  from  a  tribute  paid  to  government  to  a  certain 
"  proportion  of  the  produce  lefl  to  the  griss^  and  that  proportion 
"  is  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  govimment  share,  from  which  all 
"  village  expenses,  including  tulitees'  pay,  are  to  be  defrayed. 

"  The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  income  of  the  chiefs  is  shown 
"  by  the  payments  of  the  three  principal  grassifls,  to  which  I  have 
"  added  the  two  chief  KusbStees,  though  their  situation  is  somewhat 
"  different 
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15.500 
6,000 
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19,000 
6,000 

13.000 

Rup». 

7V)oo 
33,000 
11,000 
89,000 
16,000 

The  Chief  of  Oonfdeei 

Lirteef  KhSn  KHsbllee    

"  Their  payments,  especially  those  of  the  gr&ssiis,  have  greatly 
"  increased,  and  more  within  the  last  three  years  than  in  the  pre- 
"  ceding  fifteen. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  tulitee  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  chiefs, 
"  and  those  of  Dholka  assured  me  that  they  felt  the  presence  of  that 
"  officer  more  than  the  increase  of  their  tribute;  They  said  he  as- 
"  sumed  the  character  of  a  lepresenutive  of  government,  received 
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"  complaints  from  their  ryots,  threw  their  whole  village  into  confiision, 
"  and  utterly  destroyed  their  consequence  among  their  people^ 

"  The  Adiwlut,  also,  as  we  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  chiefs, 
"  has  been  more  felt ;  and  we  have  reason  to  regret  that  some  modi- 
"  fications  were  not  made  in  our  code  before  it  was  applied  to  a 
"  people  in  a  state  of  society  so  different  from  that  which  our  laws 
"  contemplate,  and  employed  to  enforce  agreements  concluded  at  a 
"  time  when  the  strict  execution  of  them  was  so  little  foreseen.  The 
"  Raja  of  Kot,  who,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Walker's  report  in  1804, 
"  mamtained  a  body  of  rjo  horse,  and  2000  seebundees,  was  sent  to 
"  prison  for  neglecting  a  summons  from  a  magistrate ;  and  the  chief 
"  of  PStree,  who  once  resisted  for  two  months  the  attacks  of  the 
"  Guilcow^  army,  was  thrown  into  jail  for  his  inability  to  pay  debts 
"  contracted  in  consequence  of  war  and  contributions  during  the 
".  period  of  his  independence.  I  cannot  more  strongly  show  the 
"  change  that  has  taken  place  than  by  pointing  out  that  these  are  the 
"  persons  whom  Colonel  Walker,  and  1  believe  all  the  gentlemen 
"  employed  in  the  first  introduction  of  our  authority,  declared  to  be 
"  lavereign  prificts,  with  whom  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond 
"  the  collection  of  a  tribute,  and  that  they  are  now  deprived  of  all 
"  power  and  consequence,  and  neariy  the  whole  of  their  revenue. 
"  Almost  all  these  changes  have,  in  effect,  taken  place  within  these 
"  three  years.  They  cannot  but  feel  a  change  so  sudden,  and  it  must 
"  he  owned  that  they  have  suffered  hardships,  though  not  perhaps  in- 
"  justice." 

Whether  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  were  or  were  not  treated  with  justice 
is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  appears  to  hesitate.  Had  the 
great  literary  task  of  that  eminent  man  been  completed,  as  all  must 
so  much  desire  that  it  had  been,  the  historian  of  India  might,  per- 
haps, have  pronounced  upon  a  question  which  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay was  reluctant  to  decide.  Under  present  circumstances  we  can 
but  conjecture  what  the  causes  of  his  hesitation  may  have  been. 

In  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  chiefs,  the  British  govern- 
ment had  at  least  acted  inconsistently.  When,  in  iSoa,  they  accepted 
the  cession  of  the  territory  of  DhoUera,  forming  part  of  the  per- 
^nnah  or  district  of  Dhundhooka,  then  subject  to  the  Peshwah,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  Mahratta  prince's  rights,  hoisted  their  flag  therein, 
as  sovereigns,  they  not  only  assented  to,  but  positively  asserted,  that 
which  they  so  often  afterwards  denied — the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
local  chieftains.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  however,  when  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Rlwul  of  Bhownugger  in  the  pergunnah  of  Gogo,  now 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  in  question,  they  endeavoured 
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to  prove,  by  laboured  but  untenable  historical  arguments,  that  that 
chief  had  been  entitled  to  exercise  no  jurisdiction  therein.  The 
general  question  was  confused  by  an  unnecessary  and  impracticable 
attempt  to  maintain  it  as  a  fact  that  the  state  of  subordination  which 
we  wished  to  establish  had  actually  existed  under  the  now  fallen 
governments  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Mahr^tas.  Upon  this 
point  the  preceding  pages  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinioa  Perhaps  he  will  agree  with  us  that  "  the  hand  <rf  conquest " 
had  not  reached  so  far  as  was  now  maintained,  and  that  the  Bboomeei 
chiefs,  though  rendered  tributary,  had  many  of  them  preserved  their 
local  authority.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  in 
the  light  of  "  sovereign  princes,"  at  least  in  any  sense  of  that  term 
which  would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  nor  do  we  regard  the  annulment  of  their  seig- 
neurial  rights  as  in  itself  an  act  of  injustice,  any  more  than  we  so  regard 
the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland.  The  Sultans 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  still  more  the  Emperors  of  Delhi,  exercised  a 
supremacy  over  the  Hindoo  princes  perhaps  at  least  as  great  as  was 
ever  maintained  by  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Cromarty  or  in  Argyle; 
And  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Unhilpoor  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  sovereign. 

It  is  at  least  manifest  that  the  feudal  power  of  the  local  chiefs 
ivithin  the  British  territory  could  not  have'been  long  preserved;  it 
was  not  in  Goozerat  alone,  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoostan,  that  the 
banner  of  the  golden  leopards  was  displayed  in  assertion  of  sove- 
reignty;  and  when  the  descendants  of  SeevSjee  and  of  Teimoor 
had  alike  succumbed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  greater  an- 
tiquity in  their  title,  or  a  still  more  evident  inferiority  in  their  power, 
should  long  preserve  others  Besides,  the  victory  which  democraric 
tendencies  had  gained  within  the  conquering  nation  itself,  could  not 
have  failed  sooner  or  later  to  influence  the  conquered  j  the  tempest 
which  had  broken  upon  the  cliffs  of  England  was  sure  before  long  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  higher  rising  of  the  surges  which  rolled  upon 
the  beach  of  Soreth ;  and  the  WS^jhela  of  Sdnund  and  the  Gohil  of 
Peerum  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  arm  which  had  reft  their  here- 
ditary power  from  McKenzie  and  McShimel  Where  royal  pown 
had  ceased  to  exist,  there  royal  rights  also  must  be  admitted  to 
have  perished,  and  a  great  supremacy  must  necessarily  extinguish 
petty  jurisdictions,  as  the  sun  does  a  little  fire. 

When,  however,  we  regard  particular  cases,  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  hesitation  more  plainly  appear.  We  may  take  as  an 
example  the  fortunes  of  the  Raja  of  Kot,  or  Sanund,  8  chief  vbo 
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was  the  heir  of  Jeto,  oi  Ujetra  Singh  WSghela,  and  the  presumed 
descendant,  if  not  the  representative  of  Raja  Kurun,  the  last  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Unhilpoor.  It  may  be  excusable  to  repeat  here  the 
exact  words  of  Colonel  Walker's  testimony  regarding  his  principality : — 
"  llie  Mew^  villages  (of  Dholka),"  he  says,  "are  in  a  state  of  in- 
"  dependence,  and  pay  with  difficulty  their  contribution  of  gMnt 
"  4h&n&.  This  is  obtained  or  fixed  by  a  large  military  force,  or  by  a 
"  negotiation  with  the  chiefe  who  are  concerned,  which  generally  se- 
"  «ures  them  an  abatement  Some  of  these  chiefs  are  grSssiks  of 
"  more  or  less  influence,  but  the  chief  of  Kot  assumes  the  title  of 
"  Raja,  and  L<t  said  to  claim  a  very  high  descent  Each  of  these 
"  chieftains  has  a  certain  number  of  armed  followers,  who  attend  him 
*'  voluntarily,  and  subsist  on  his  bounty,  or  on  the  fruits  of  their 
"  mutual  plunder.  But  the  Kot  Raja  has  in  his  service  a  force  of 
"  two  thousand  seebnndees  (or  irregular  infantry),  and  one  hundred 
"  and  fifty  horsemen,  who  mount  guard  at  his  village,  and  who  are 
"  engaged  to  defend  his  person,  or  to  wage  hostilities,  like  the  troops 
"  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  village  of  Kot  is  not  fortified,  but  it  is 
"  in  the  middle  of  jungle,  and  surrounded  by  fastnesses.  The  Kot 
"  W&li  (the  Raja)  has  under  his  jurisdiction  twenty-four  villages,  and 
"  pays  generally  a  jumma  of  Rs.  42,713  yearly,  hut  this  varies  ac- 
"  cording  to  circumstances.  •  •  •  »  The  MewSsees,  according 
"  to  the  Mahratta  term,  are  so  powerful  in  Dholka,  that  they  are 
"  nearly  on  the  footing  of  Moolukgeeree  tributaries,  and  required  an 
"  annual  armament  to  obtain  payment  of  their  jumma,  or  ghSns 
"  dhAnl  If  the  troops  were  numerous,  the  harvest  ensued  imme- 
"  diately,  and  the  contribution  was  fixed  on  an  increased  ratio.  If, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  employed  was  not  very  strong,  a 
"  skinnish  ensued,  and  whatever  might  he  its  issue,  the  resistance 
"  was  thought  honorable  to  the  Mewis,  and  after  the  subjection  of 
"  their  country  to  pillage,  the  affair  ended  in  a  composition  for  more 
"  or  less,  according  to  circumstances." 

There  was  in  fact  an  almost  imperceptible  distinction  between  the 
Molukgeeree  tributaries  and  such  chiefs  as  those  above  mentioned, 
who  paid  not  a  revenue,  but  a  tribute,  and  that  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  roititaiy  forca  The  fate  of  the  two  classes  of  chiefs  was, 
however,  widely  different  Had  the  lordship  of  SAnund  been 
situated  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  west,  and  beyond  the  line  which 
separated  the  pergunnah  of  Dholka  from  the  neighbouring  Mooluk- 
geeree country  of  Kiteewir,  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  and  honors  of 
the  chief  would  have  been  preserved  to  him,  and  his  tribute,  per- 
haps slightly  increased)  would  have  been  fixed  at  a  permanent  rate  for 
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all  future  time.  It  can  hardly  then  be  wondered  at,  that,  mth  a 
tribute  raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  Rs.  43,000  to  71,000, 
with  dependents  of  his  own  lording  it  over  him  almost  in  his  own 
mansion,  as  the  agents  of  an  all-powerful  foreign  domination,  de- 
prived, as  Mr.  £lplunstone  says,  "of  all  power  and  consequence,  and 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  his  revenue,"  and  actually  sent  to  jail  for  dis- 
obedience to  a  summons,  the  purport  of  which  he  probably  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  the  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Unhilpoor 
should  complain  of  injustice  as  well  as  of  hardship,  and  envy  the 
happier  fate  of  the  former  vassals  of  his  family,  the  neighbouring 
Jhili  chieftains  of  Limree  and  Wudw^,  who  had,  by  better  fortune, 
fallen  under  the  Mahratta,  instead  of  the  British  rule. 

It  would  require  a  &r  more  extended  discussion  than  we  have 
space  for,  and  would  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to 
pursue  this  subject  in  detail  We  therefore  allude  to  merely  one  or 
two  points,  lliere  appears  to  have  been  no  sufhcient  distinction 
drawn  between  such  mere  leaseholds  as  jhose  of  the  Dhollca  Kusb3- 
tees  and  the  permanenTtttles  ot  the  Kajpoot  chieftains  to  their  lands, 
— dtles  of  which  Colonel  Walker  had  with  much  truth  said,  that 

''"  they  are  derived  to  their  possessors  by  hereditary  descent  from  a 

,'  "  period  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  of  which  there  is  no  record ; 

'  "  but  they  are  secured  to  them  by  universal  assent,  and  are  at  this 
■ "  day  unimpaired  in  their  privileges.     These  rights,  which  have  been 

-."  mamtained  by  arms  and  an  unconquerable  sentiment  in  favor  of 
"  them,  have  withstood  the  revolutions  of  ages,  and  outlived  the  Mo- 
"  hummedan  dominion,  which  did  everything  in  its  power  to  subvert 
"  them." 

The  government  of  Bombay,'  in  speaking  of  the  tenures  of  the 

'  Jhireja  grissi^,  supply  a  very  dear  description  of  the  position  of  a 
Rajpoot  cadet  "  The  Jh&rejas  of  Anjar,  they  say,  "  are  the  direct 
"  descendants  of  the  younger  brothers  of  former  Rows,  who  have  had 
"  grds  assigned  to  them,  which  has  in  the  course  of  years  been  di- 
"  vided  and  subdivided  among  their  numerous  descendants.  They 
"  ore  lords  of  their  kurum  bMg*  or  share,  which  they  possess  by 
"  right  of  birth,  and  originally  paid  no  pecuniary  acknowledgment  to 
"  the  Row;  but  their  services  in  times  of  general  danger  have  always 
"  been  considered  as  one  of  the  terms  on  which  they  held  their  gr&s, 
"  and  whenever  the  Bhyud  have  assembled,  they  received  an  allow- 

Letter 
.  Ph*iv" 
*  An  expreuion  which  litenlly  meant,  "  Datiny-thtre,"- 
"  fortune  tau  uHgned." 
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"  ance  of  grain  for  their  horses,  and  food  and  opium  for  themselves. 
"  •  •  •  The  quantity  of  land  assigned  to  them  for  their 
*'  exclusive  benefit,  and  which  they  hold  rent-free,  provided  they 
"  cultivate  it  themselves,  is  designated  grdssid  tnoga,  and  is  called  in 
"  Goot^cnXtjeewdee  (that  is, '  a  subsistence ')  ;  but  if  cultivated  by  the 
"  ryots,  it  is  subject  to  a  veera,  or  tax,  to  the  government,  the  grdssid 
"  receiving  a  rent  as  propiieior  of  the  land." 

Numerous  instances  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  given  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work,  and  surely  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
right  to  landed  property  in  the  world  (which  some,  we  are  aware, 
will  hardly  admit),  it  is  dilRcult  to  make  out  a  better  title  to  land  than 
that  which  was  thus  possessed  by  the  grSssi^s  of  Goozerat.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  however,  thought  differently.  They  considered 
the  lands  of  the  Jh&reja  grSssiis  to  be  held  simply  "on  condition  of 
"  service."  "The  decision  upon  these  rights,"  they  say,  "is  involved 
"  in  the  same  difficulties  as  that  upon  the  grants  on  account  of 
"  services  in  other  parts  of  India,  when  the  services  are  no  longer 
"  required.  These  grants,  we  think,  ought  not  to  amount  to  abso- 
"  lute  property ;  and  when  the  services  cease  to  be  performed,  or 
"  cease  to  be  required,  the  case  is  open  to  the  decision  of  govem- 
"  ment" 

The  Bombay  despatch  had  only  stated  that  service  was  "one  of 
"  the  terms "  upon  which  the  giSssi^  held  their  lands  ;  and  the 
history  of  our  own  country  would  hardly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
lands  possessed  hereditarily  on  tenure  of  military  service  could  be 
considered  to  have  escheated  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  service 
was  "  no  longer  required  "  by  the  crown.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  Goozerat  was  certainly  very 
different,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  grSssi^  were  by  no  means 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  their 
employment  in  his  military  array. 

"  The  right  of  government,"  says  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  a.d. 
1819,  "  to  increase  the  sul&mee,'  or  tribute,  payable  by  the  grissi&s, 
*  is,  in  our  apprehension,  very  clearly  esUbli^ed.  This  right  would, 
"  indeed,  naturally  arise  out  of  the  decision  previously  passed  on  the 
"  question  of  sovereignty,  which  has  been  determined  to  vest  solely 
"  in  the  Company,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  pretensions  set  forth 
"  by  the  grfissiis,  Bheels,  and  Koolees.  The  effect  of  that  decision 
"  was  to  place  these  classes  on  the  same  footing  as  other  subjects,  and 
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"  consequently  to  render  their  property  liable  to  a  proportionate 
^'  share  of  the  public  burden  in  all  cases  where  a  special  exemption 
"  from  or  limitation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power, 
"  either  for  a  tenn  of  years  or  in  perpetuity,  cannot  be  pleaded  against 
"  such  liability."  The  right  of  increasing  the  grftssii  tribute  (as  a 
tribute)  was  hardly  one  which  a  British  government  could  press.  If 
it  existed  at  all,  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Mohummedans ; 
and  if  so  derived,  it  was,  by  the  Mohummedans'  own  account  of  it, 
■based  upon,  and  limited  by,  nothing  but  force.  Upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  however,  the  case  of 

I  the  Raja  of  Kot  {to  adhere  to  that  example)  would,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  have  stood  more  favorably  for  that  chief  than  it  did,  and  some- 

_'.-  what  as  follows  : — His  territory  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
British  jurisdiction ;  his  tribute  would  have  been  fixed  upon  a  due 

;      consideration  of  what  he  had  paid  to  former  governments, — would, 
i'^in  fact,  have  been  calculated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  tribute  had 

*  been  calculated  in  the  Myhee  KintS  or  in  Kateewir ;  and  (if  this 
were  considered  less  than  his  fair  contribution  towards  meeting  the 
necessities  of  the  state)  he  would,  in  addition,  have  been  called  upon 
to  bear  his  "  proportionate  share  of  the  public  burden,"  by  either  pro- 
viding for  the  pulice  and  judicial  arrangements  within  his  estate  him- 
self, or  by  paying  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  government 
courts  and  the  government  police ;  but  he  would  have  been  left  to 
settle  with  the  cultivators  of  his  lands  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the  sway  of  the 
Mahratta  or  the  Mohummedan.  It  was  the  confusion  we  have  al- 
luded to  which,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  rocd  of  the  harsher  treatment 
which  the  grissiAs  received,  "  It  is  now  clear,  however,"  continues 
the  Court,  "  that  the  privileges  to  which  the  grSsstSs  lay  claim  may 
"  be  traced  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  venality,  re- 
*'  missness,  or  imbecility  of  persons  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  rights  bf  the  sovereign;  thai  their  wAntA  lands  are  rarely  held  by  amy 
"  betUr  titles  than  are  derivable  from  eollusien,  fi-aud  or  violence^!); 
"  that  the  contributions  which  they  levy  under  the  denomination  of  i!i»n» 
"  grds  are  generally  of  similar  origin  ;  and  that  in  some  instances, 
"  having  sprung  from  the  most  frivolous  and  whimsical  occurrences, 
"  they  have  been  subsequently  tolerated  by  weakness,  and  submitted 
"  to  through  fear."  In  the  remarks  of  the  Court  three  years  after- 
wards even  there  may  still  be  observed  that  leaning  against  the 
grissL&s  as  a  body  which  we  have  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
occasioned  by  an  incomplete  appreciation  of  the  distinction  between 
tenures  which,  though  both  passing  under  the  name  of  grSs,  were  en- 
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tirely  opposite  in  their  nature  and  origin.  "The  alienations,"  it  is  said, 
"  in  behalf  of  the  grSssi^s  and  those  other  tribes  who  have  proceeded 
"  by  forcible  methods,  appear  to  have  been  either  granted  in  former 
"  times  by  the  government  as  a  retaining  fee  for  miUtary  services  no 
"  longer  required  of  them,  or  to  be  usurpations  perpetrated  upon  the 
"  people,  who  thus  endeavoured  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  de- 
"  predations  which  these  lighting  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  practising 
"  upon  them.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  all  their  acquisitions  with 
"  an  unfavourable  eye  ;  and  though  we  can  easily  conceive  that  con- 
"  siderations  of  expediency  may  forcibly  recommend  forbearance,  we 
"  shall  always  rejoice  when  the  extent  of  their  possessions  is  di- 
"  minished." 

Considerations  of  justice  and  fairness  apart,  much,  no  doubt,  may 
be  said  against  the  local  chieftains ;  their  utility,  it  may  be  urged,  had 
passed  away  ;  their  "  services "  were  "  no  longer  required ;"  they  were 
as  little  likely  to  be  reclaimed  from  their  slothhilness  and  indisposi- 
tion to  the  arts  of  peace,  as  they  were  to  accept  of  the  discipline 
which  would  have  rendered  them  once  again  valuable  in  the  day  of 
war.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  experienced  officers  have 
been  found  to  maintain,  even  at  the  present  day,  that  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Goozerat  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  influence,  which  the  sons  of  the  Kshutrees  had  so  long 
maintained  against  such  fearful  odds ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that, 
under  more  generous  treatment,  the  character  of  the  grassids  might 
not  have  improved ;  and,  even  in  these  days,  the  opinion  is  not  wholly 
without  supporters,  which  considers  that  a  body  of  landlords,  com- 
manding respect  from  their  hereditary  title,  may  be  a  valuable  bul- 
wark to  their  land.  However  these  things  may  be,  it  must,  at  least, 
be  permitted  to  a  lover  of  his  country,  to  regret  that  the  introduction 
of  British  power  into  Goozerat  should  have  been  attended  with  such 
well-founded  causes  of  complaint  to  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  those  which  it  certainly  afforded  to  the  descendants  of  Ujetra 
Singh  Waghela  or  MokherSjee  Gohil. 

The  opinions  above  expressed,  in  favor  of  the  local  chieftains,  are 
not  at  variance  with  those  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  appears  to  have 
held.  He  proposed  to  remove  the  tuUtees  at  Dhollta,  to  fix  the  pay- 
ments of  the  grdssids,  so  as  to  leave  them  thirty  per  cent,  instead  of 
twenty  on  the  government  share,  subject  to  a  quinquennial  revision 
on  the  same  principle ;  he  recommended  that  certain  personal  im- 
munities should  be  granted  to  the  gr^ias,  in  their  relation  to  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and  urged,  "that  all  claims  against  them  for  old  debts, 
"  even  if  supported  by  bonds,  should  be  examined,  with  reference 
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"  to  all  circumstances  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  panics  at 
"  the  time  when  tliey  were  contracted,  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
"  debts  might  be  affected ;  and  that,  instead  of  seizing  and  confining 
"  the  peisons  of  the  grSssifts,  the  judges  should  issue  a  precept  to  the 
"  collector  to  sequestrate  as  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  as  might 
"  suffice  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debt,  leaving  a  decent  main- 
"  tenance  to  the  grissii,"  Mr.  Elphinstone  further  advised,  "  that 
"  the  grissiS  should  be  employed  as  head  of  the  police  wherever  he 
"  conveniently  could,  and  that  he  should  have  no  formal  appoint- 
"  ment  of  mookhee  putel,  a  title  which  a  Rajpoot  chief  must  look 
"  on  as  a  degradation" 

In  regard  to  the  Mewisees  (which  term  he  appears  to  confine  to 
the  Koolee  chieftains),  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Elphinstone 
proceed  still  further,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sketch  which  we  have 
drawn  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  the  WSghela  chieftain.  "It 
appears,"  says  the  governor, "  that  there  is  no  trace  in  history  of  their 
"  (the  Mew^sees)  ever  having  been  on  a  footing  of  greater  dependance 
"  than  they  are  at  present;  and  it  follows  that  we  have  derived  no 
"  claim  to  reduce  them  further  from  our  predecessors,  and  must  rest 
"  our  right  to  do  so  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  entitles  us  to  control 
"  our  neighbours  as  far  as  is  required  by  our  own  security ;  and  this 
"  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  limit  of  our  interference.  Considering 
"  the  want  of  military  force  in  the  territory,  it  is  surprising  how  little 
"  trouble  the  Mewfisees  have  given  us  since  we  first  came  into 
"  Goozerat ;  and  it  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  justice  and 
"  policy  to  risk  this  tranquillity  for  a  little  addition  to  the  revenue,  or 
"  a  fancied  improvement  in  the  police.  That  the  improvement  would 
"  be  real,  I  think  more  than  doubtful ;  for,  unless  where  Koolees 
"  have  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  order,  they  can  only  be 
"  restrained  by  rendering  the  communities  to  which  they  belong 
"  responsible  for  their  conduct ;  and,  if  we  could  quietly  succeed  in 
"  bringing  each  individual  under  the  direct  operation  of  our  police, 
"  the  effect,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  a  great  increase  of  robberies.  I 
"  would  therefore  propose  that  in  the  Mew&see  villages  we  should 
"  hold  the  Th&kor  responsible  for  the  tribute,  and  for  the  maintenance 
"  of  the  public  tranquillity.  He  might  be  required  to  give  security,  if 
"  necessary,  and  should  be  required  to  restore  stolen  property,  and  to 
"  give  up  offenders,  but  he  should  be  under  none  of  the  regulations 
"  applicable  to  mookhee  ;putels,  and  it  should  rest  with  the  magistrate 
"  wt«t  offences  to  notice  m  his  village.  All  serious  crimes  ought,  of 
"  course,  to  be  noticed,  and  the  criminal  should  be  demanded  of  the 
"  Th4kor.     The  demand  should  be  enforced  by  a  mohsul  and  a  daily 
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"  fine.  Obstinate  neglect  might  be  punished  by  apprehending  the 
"  Th&kor,  and  resistance  by  attacking  him  as  a  public  enemy.  Com- 
"  plaints  of  a  serious  nature  against  the  Thikor  personally  should  be 
"  investigated  in  a  summary  way  by  the  collector,  before  he  proceeded 
"  to  apprehend  the  accused :  when  it  became  necessary  to  apprehend 
"  him,  he  should  be  made  over  to  the  criminal  judge  in  the  usual 
"  manner.  ThUors  habitually  guilty  of  connivance  at  plunder  might 
"  be  deposed  and  imprisoned,  die  office  of  chief  being  made  over  to 
"  another  member  of  the  family  ;  or  their  villages  might  be  ganisoned 
"  by  troops,  and  deprived  of  all  Mew^see  privileges. 

"  No  tulitees  should  be  appointed,  and  the  tribute  should  be  kept 
"  nearly  stationary.  A  small  increase  might  be  put  on  suitable  cases 
"to  preserve  the  right  of  the  government;  but,  in  general,  the 
"  greatest  profit  should  be  left  to  the  villages,  to  encourage  their  at- 
"  tending  to  agriculture.  Civil  justice  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  be 
"  allowed  to  take  its  course,  but,  in  some  villages,  it  would  be  expe- 
"  dient  for  complaints  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
"  magistrate,  who  might  decide  whether  to  send  them  to  the  courts, 
"  or  to  settle  them  by  pundiAyets,  supported  by  mohsuls." 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  have  already 
devoted  more  space  than  we  can  well  afford,  though  far  too  litde  for 
its  real  importance.  The  practical  value  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  counsel 
has,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  by  no  means  passed  away  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  hour  must  come,  be  it  soonn  or  later,  when 
portions  of  the  province  of  Goozerat,  wherein  grassids  and  Mew^sees 
still  exist,  with  influence  not  much  impaired,  and  habits  but  little 
altered,  shall  necessarily  pass  under  the  d^ect  dominion  of  the 
British  Government 

It  is  satis&ctory  to  observe  that  if  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Goozerat  was  sut^ected  to  hardship  as  the  result  of  the  introduction 
of  British  rule,  other  and  more  numerous  sections  of  the  people  were 
largely  the  gainers.  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,"  says  Mr,  Elphinstone, 
"  ^t  my  stay  in  these  zillahs  could  enable  me  to  form  any  opinion 
"  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people.  The  facts  that  present  them- 
"  selves  on  a  hasty  view  are  that  the  giissi3s  are  weakened  and  de- 
"  pressed ;  that  the  Des&ees  and  all  the  hereditary  officers,  including 
"  the  putels,  are  stripped  of  power  and  influence,  and  given  security 
"  of  persons  and  property  in  exchange ;  that  the  bankers  are  deprived 
"  of  one  large  brandi  of  their  profits  by  the  change  in  our  system  of 
"  revenue,  and  of  another  by  the  decline  of  commerce,  occasioned  by 
"  the  downfall  of  so  many  native  states,  and  the  equal  diffusion  of 
"  property;  that  the  Bh&ts,  once  to  imp(»taot  in  Goozerat,  are  now 
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"  almost  too  insignificant  to  mention,  and  that  the  lyots  have  gainet 
"  much  wealth,  copifort,  and  security  among  all  the  sufferers.  Those 
"  engaged  in  commerce,  and  perhaps  the  grassi^,  are  the  only  classes 
"  that  give  rise  to  regret  There  are  no  hereditary  chiefs,  no  esta- 
"  blished  military  leaders,  and  no  body  of  men  that  claimed  (s.  it.) 
"  respect  from  even  an  apparent  devotion  to  learning  or  religion. 
"  The  property  of  those  who  have  suffered  was  built  upon  a  de- 
"  pression  of  the  people,  and  their  fall  has  been  compensated  by  the 
"  rise  of  the  ryots,  the  most  numerous,  most  industrious,  and  most 
"  respectable  part  of  the  community.  To  that  order  our  government 
"  lias,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  a  blessing  It  has  repelled  predatory 
"  invasion,  restrained  intestine  disorder,  administered  equal  and  im- 
"  partial  justice,  and  has  almost  extirpated  every  branch  of  exaction 
"  and  oppression.  The  appearance  of  the  country  on  this  side  of  the 
"  Sabhcrmutee,  which  has  been  long  in  our  possession,  is  what  might 
"  be  expected  in  such  circumstances.  The  former  affluence  of  the 
"  upper. classes  is  apparent  in  the  excellence  of  their  houses  ;  and  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  ryots  appears  in  the  comfort  of  their  dwellings, 
"  the  neatness  of  their  dress,  and  the  high  cultivation  of  their  lands. 
"  In  the  fertility  and  improvement  of  the  fields,  there  are  many  parts 
"  of  the  Bengal  provinces  which  cannot  be  surpassed ;  but  in  the 
"  abundance  of  trees  and  hedges,  in  handsome  and  sut^tantiat  well- 
"  built  villages,  and  in  the  decent  and  thriving  appearance  of  the 
"  people,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  India  that  can  bear  a  comparison 
"  with  the  eastern  zillah  of  Goozerat" 

In  order  to  understand  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  position  of  the  ryot  or  cultivator,  we  must  see  what  that  was  under 
the  native  rule.  Colonel  Walker  presents  us  with  a  description,  which 
we  quote,  simply  premising  that  a  similar  state  of  things  to  that  which 
he  pourtrays  exists  at  the  present  hour  in  parts  of  Goozerat  which  are 
not  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  government  "  The 
"  proprietors  (of  alienated  lands),"  says  Colonel  Walker, "  possess  the 
*'  right  of  assessing  the  ryots,  and  of  leasing  their  lands  to  the  best 
"  advantage.  They  appear  to  exercise  the  same  rights  in  this  respect 
"  as  a  proprietor  in  Europe,  but  their  rate  of  assessment  is  commonly 
"  under  that  of  the  government  It  does  not  appear  that  the  govem- 
"  ment  interferes  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  in  the 
"  case  of  oppression  on  the  one  part,  or  of  misdemeanor  on  the 
"  other,  either  party  has  a  right  to  complain,  and  the  ryot,  if  he  dis- 
"  likes  the  terms  of  his  landlord,  may  remove  into  another  district 
"  This  is  the  usual  resource,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
*'  village,  or  that  part  of  them  which  may  be  aggrieved,  whether  on 
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"  private  lands  or  holding  from  the  government,  will  remove  into  an- 
"  other  district,  and  accept  of  new  lands  there,  or  remain  until  they 
"  receive  redress  and  have  obliged  the  landholders  to  accede  to  their 
"  terms.  To  prevent  these  emigrations  the  komavishdars  sometimes 
"  agree  among  themselves  not  to  afford  those  who  quarrel  with  their 
"  landlords  any  employment  within  their  districts ;  but  it  happens  as 
"  frequently  that  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  ill-treat- 
"  mcnt  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services.  It  may  be  here 
"  remarked  that  even  the  ryot  or  culdvator  of  government  land  has 
"  rights  by  prescription,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  spot  which  he  or 
"  his  family  had  long  cultivated  would  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary  act, 
"  unauthoriied  by  law,  or  custom,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  such  eject- 
"  meats  therefore  seldom  happen." 

The  security  which  the  ryot  possessed  lay,  practically,  in  the  fact 
that  his  caste-fellows  were  sure  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  that  his 
landlord  could  not  expel  him,  because  he  dar^  not  venture  upon  an 
act  which  might  cause  them  also  to  retire.     The  state  of  things  was 
represented  by  the  eastern  proverb  already  quoted  :— "  In  the  multi- 
"  tude  of  people  is  the  king's  honor,  but  in  the  want  of  people  is  the 
"  destruction  of  the  prince,"     Under  the  British  rule,  however,  the 
ryot  was  not  only  protected  from  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  dis- 
order, but  was  actually  vested  with  (what  he  never  possessed  before)  ^^   ,^, 
a  i^prietary  right  to  the  land  which  he  occupied,  which  he  might       ',  ■ 
now  sell  without  the  consent  of  his  so-called  landlord,  and  from  which 
the  government  itself  had  no  power  to  eject  him  as  long  as  he  '^^^  ',T/' 
tinued  to  pay  his  rent  '' 

Another  institution  of  their  British  ruleis  was  not  so  favorable  in  its  J^,  ^ 
action  upon  the  cultivating  populadon,  while  it  mitigated  in  no  slight 
degree  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  commercial,  which  were  also 
the  usurious,  classes  had  fallen.  The  premature  introduction  of  a  judicial 
system,  founded  upon  European  maxims,  produced  evil  effects,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  deprecated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Four 
years  afterwards  (in  a.d.  1815)  they  were  thus  vividly  depicted  by 
one  who  (as  far  at  least  as  his  position  was  concerned),  may  be  called 
a  still  more  impartial  observer — Bishop  Heber.  "  The  greatest  evil 
'■  of  the  land  here  (in  Goozerat),"  says  Heber,  "  as  elsewhere  in  India, 
"  is  the  system  of  the  AdSwlut  courts,  their  elaborate  and  intricate 
"  machinery,  their  intolerable  and  expensive  delays,  and  the  severity 
"  of  their  debtor  and  creditor  laws.  Even  in  the  Adiwiut,  however, 
"  a  very  essential  improvement  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
"  stone  in  discarding  the  Persian  language,  and  appointing  all  pro< 
"  ceedings  to  be  in  that  of  Goozerat  Still  there  remained  many  evils, 
Q  Q 
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"  and  in  a  land  so  eaten  up  by  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  usury 
"  on  the  other,  the  most  calamitous  results  continually  followed,  and 
"  the  most  bitter  indignation  was  often  excited  by  the  judgments 
"  ejectments,  and  other  actsofthecouit,  which  though  intended  only 
"  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man,  yet  frequently  depopulated  vjl- 
"  lages,  undid  ancient  families,  pulled  down  men's  hereditary  and 
"  long-possessed  houses  over  their  heads,  and  made  the  judges  hated 
"  and  feared  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  practising  severities 
"  in  the  recovery  of  private  debts  which  none  of  the  native  governors, 
"  however  otherwise  oppressive,  either  ventured  to  do  or  thought  of 
"  doing.  One  good  effect  has  indeed  followed,  that  by  making  a 
"  debt  more  easy  to  recover,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  lessened. 
"  But  this  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the  evils  of  a  system  which,  to 
"  pay  a  debt,  no  matter  how  contracted,  strips  the  weaver  of  his  loom, 
"  the  husbandman  of  his  plough,  and  pulls  the  roof  from  the  castle  of 
"  the  feudal  chieftain ;  and  which,  when  a  village  is  once  abandoned 
"  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  time  of  famine,  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
"  for  those  inhabitants,  who  are  all  more  or  less  in  debt,  to  rebim  in 
"  better  times  to  their  houses  and  lands  agaia" 

No  less  disastrous  results  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  from 
the  attempt  to  mould  all  at  once  the  habits  of  the  torrid  zone  into 
those  of  "  this  nook-ahotten  isle  of  Albion,"  and  to  apply,  without  an 
intermediate  step,  institutions  which  suited  the  subjects  of  George  IV, 
to  a  state  of  society  bearing  so  much  more  near  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  reign  of  Alfred. 


CHAPTER  VL 

XELIGIOUS   SERVICES — FESTIVALS. 

In  a  Hindoo  temple  the  adytum  containing  the  object  of  worship  is 
invariably  covered  with  a  "  shikur,"  or  bell-shaped  spire ;  the  mundup, 
or  ante-chamber,  is  open,  and  contains  in  temples  of  Shiva  a  figure  of 
the  attendent  bull,  Nundee.  Vaishnavite  temples  especially  have 
frequently  two  ante-chambers.  In  which  case  the  first  is  open  and  the 
second  closed.  These,  as  also  the  temples  of  the  Jain  rdigion,  have 
occasionally  three  spires,  the  centre  one  rather  higher  than  the  other 
two.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  Dhurums&ld,  or  house  of  accommo- 
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dation,  for  attendants  and  worshippers.  The  surrounding  structure 
is,  however,  still  sometimes,  especially  in  Jain  temples,  formed  of  nu- 
merous small  spire-covered  shrines,  and  the  lod^ng-houses  are  in  that 
case  detached,  but  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  is  frequently  encircled 
by  a  fortified  wall.  A  large  temple  presents,  in  fact,  the  appearance 
of  a  village ;  the  auxiliary  buildings  look  like  substantial  private  houses, 
but  are  more  liberally  adorned  with  carved  woodwork ;  and  sometimes 
nearly  the  whole  exterior  of  them  is  covered  with  rude  paintings,  re- 
presenting maniages  or  other  domestic  festivals,  or  more  frequently  the 
achievements  of  the  gods.  Small  reservoirs  of  water  called  koonds, 
circular  wells,  and  more  imposing  wivs  or  bowlees,  and  sometimes 
majestic  tanks  are  the  more  or  less  indispensable  accompaniments  of 
places  dedicated  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.  Like  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Hindoo  temples  of  Goozerat  are 
usually  placed  in  situations  highly  favoured  by  nature.  The  awful 
gloom  of  the  grove,  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  mountain  glen,  the 
brightness  of  the  river's  bank,  the  wildness  of  the  cloud-enveloped 
peak,  or  the  solemn  calm  of  the  ocean  bay,  are  accessaries  of  which 
the  religions  of  Shiva  and  of  AdeenSth  know  fiill  well  how  to  avail 

The  officiating  priests  are  in  the  temples  of  Shiva  usually  GosSees ; 
in  those  ofVishnoo,  Brahmins  or  Wairfigees;  in  Devees'  temples,  low 
caste  Brahmins  or  Gosdees — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  BoucherSjee, 
even  Mohummedans.  The  priest  in  a  Jain  temple  may  be  of  any 
caste,  with  the  curious  provision  that  he  be  not  a  ShrSwuk,  or 
layman  of  that  religioa  Low-caste  Brahmins,  especially  the  class 
c^ed  Bhojuk,  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  are  frequently 
employed.  The  Gvsdea  are  members  of  a  monastic  order  which  fol- 
lows Shiva.  They  wear  orange  tawny  clothes,  and  the  teeluk}  or  sec- 
tarian mark  upon  their  foreheads,  is  horizontal.  The  Wair&gee  is  a 
Vaishnavite  monk,  and  wears  a  white  dress  and  a  perpendicular  tee- 
luk.  Those  who  are  servants  of  the  Devees  add  to  the  teeluk  a 
ehAndleo^  red  spot,  made  with  a  preparation  of  turmeric.  The  Jain  monk 
is  commonly  called  %Jutu,  but  the  general  name  applying  to  all  these 
orders  is  that  of  Suny&sti,  or  anchorite.  The  SunySsees  are  now  for 
the  most  part  persons  who  have  tost  their  property,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  children,  or  suffered  some  other  calamity,  against  which  they 
have  not  had  resolution  to  bear  up.  The  intended  recluse  having 
arranged  with  a  goorca,  or  monkish  dignitary,  for  his  reception  into  the 

1  "  Ye  shall  not  make  anv  catUngi  in  your  fl«$h  Tor  the  deul,  nor  firint  any 
marii  iptnytH.  I  un  the  l.ord."— Leviticus,  xii.  a8.  Bishop  Patrick  notes  thnt 
tlitt  imprintiiu;  of  nnriu  or  ugnatnnt  wm  undeixtood  to  be  faxag  ■  badge  or  ctia- 
TBdeciMic  at  the  pcnoo'i  beii^  devoted  to  tome  false  ddly. 
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order,  and  having  ascertained  the  favourable  day  by  astrological  cal- 
culation, breaks  the  sacred  cord,  if  he  be  of  the  regenerate  classes, 
removes  the  hair  of  his  head,  assumes  the  monastic  dress,  and  with 
alms  and  prayers  receives  initiation.  SunySsees  are,  however,  some- 
times consecrated  at  an  early  age ;  a  person  who  despairs  of  having 
children  not  unfrequently  vows  to  consecrate  one  son,  if  two  be 
granted  to  his  prayers ;  and  among  the  Jains,  when  disciples  are  scarce, 
as  they  frequently  are,  the  monks  purchase  children  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  them,' 

Our  readers  will  have  gathered  from  the  description  already  givwi 
of  "  mental  worship,"  that  the  ordinary  Hindoo  religious  sei  vice  con- 
.Nists  in  performing  for  the  idol  such  acts  as  a  menial  servant  perTorros 
for  his  human  master.  The  routine,  which  affords  a  tolerably  distinct 
idea  of  Hindoo  domestic  life  in  former  days,  is  most  fully  brought  ont 
in  a  carefully  attended  temple  of  Vishnoo,  in  which  there  are  five  daily 
services. ,  At  the  time  at  which  men  rise  from  their  beds  in  the  moni' 
ing,  bells  are  rung  in  the  temple;  the  royal  drum  and  the  conch-shetl 
arc  sounded  to  awake  the  Dev  from  his  slumbers.  The  officiating 
priest  having  performed  ablutions  enters  the  temple,  and  waves  before 
the  idol  a  lamp,  having  usually  live  or  seven  branches.  At  eight  or 
nine  in  the  morning  the  Dev  is  dressed  in  clothes  suitable  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.   In  the  cold  weather  he  wears  a  quilted  coat,  and  has 

■  The  foUowine  is  (he  account  ^ven  of  himself  by  Gosiee  Shmnbhoopooree,  one 

of  these  ascelicG,  whom  we  met  wilh  &  few  years  ago  : — 

"  I  was  bom  id  Bik^er,  and  am  ihe  son  of  Frulhee  Singh  Shiv  Singh  Thlkor 
"  of  Mmroo,  in  thut  country.  The  name  which  1  bore  as  a  Rajpoot  was  KheC 
"  Singh,  and  my  tribe  was  the  RSlhor.  When  I  was  four  or  five  yean  old,  Soorni 
"  Singh,  Raja  of  Bikjtner,  seized  upon  the  estate  of  Mooroo,  Etiid  my  father  '  went 
"  '  out '  (o  recover  it.  I  was  with  my  father  in  outlawry  until  I  attained  the  age  o( 
"  tbirteeiL  My  father  theo  placed  me  In  the  temple  of  M&li  Shree  Kumeejee, 
"  which  is  twelve  coss  from  BikSner.  Wheo  (he  laja  heard  of  (his  he  sent  for  me 
"  to  court,  and  giving  me  a  dress  of  honour,  ordered  me  to  retrain  with  him ;  but, 
"  as  I  suspected  that  his  intentions  were  treacherous,  I  made  my  escape  to  Holec, 
"  near  Pokum,  in  Marwar,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Muhi  Dev,  and  a  monas- 
"  (ery,  of  which  Muhinunt  Chundunpoorce  was  then  (he  superior.  1  remained  t^i 
"  days  at  the  monastery,  and  saw  the  mode  of  life  there,  and  it  cwneiwomy  mind 
"  that  it  would  be  belter  to  live  there  than  to  continue  in  outlawry.  My  lock  cJ 
"  hair  was  therefore  cut  off,  and  t  was  admitted  as  adisdple,  and  instiucted  by  the 
"  goaroo.  I  remained  at  the  monastery  ten  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Hioglu  on 
"  pilgrimage,  and  since  then  I  have  wandered  about  from  one  Hindoo  holy  place 
'■  (o  another,  and  have  visited  Kishee,  JwSlfi  Mookhee,  Hurdwir,  Dwaikfi,  and 
"  olher  places.  I  am  now  about  forty  year^  old.  About  ten  year*  ago  I  went  to 
"  '  '"  'amily.  I  found  my  elder  brother,  Becrjjee,  afive,  also  my 


"  pay  a  visit  (o  my  own  family.  . 
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a  brazier  placed  beside  him  to  afford  warmth ;  in  the  hot  weather  he 
is  anointed  with  sandal-wood  dust  and  water  to  produce  coolness,  and 
is  dressed  in  clothes  of  fine  linen,  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  jewels  ; 
he  is  placed  beside  a  fountain,  and  is  fanned  by  his  attendants.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  Dev  is  dressed  in  scarlet  cloth  and  shawls.  At  this 
time  his  breakfast  is  brought  to  him,  which  consists  of  rice  and  milk, 
and  such  other  articles  of  food  as  rich  men  use.  This  meal  should, 
however,  be  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  "  sixteen  acts  of  wor- 
"  ship,"  which  will  presently  be  described.  The  third  service  is  at 
noon ;  the  Dev  is  again  rubbed  with  sandal,  and  adorned  with  fresh 
flowers.  Lamps  are  lighted,  and  incense  is  burnt  before  him,  and  he 
is  supplied  with  food  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  He  is  now- 
supposed  to  retire  for  a  siesta,  and  silence  must  therefore  be  main- 
tained in  the  temple.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  royal  drum 
announces  that  the  Dev  has  finished  his  noon-day  sleep,  the  attendants 
bring  in  fruit  and  confectionaries,  a  chess-board,  dice,  and  other  means 
of  amusement  The  most  important  of  all  the  services  is,  however, 
the  founh,  which  takes  place  at  sunset,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  sixteen  acts  of  worship.  The  Dev  is  invited  into  the 
temple,  a  throne  is  set  for  him,  water  is  offered  him  to  wash 
his  feet,  an  offering  of  water  is  sprinkled  before  him,  and  a  cupful!  is 
presented,  that  he  may  rinse  his  mouCK  Preparations  for  the  Dev's 
bath  constitute  the  sixth  act  of  worship;  he  is  next  provided  with 
garments  and  with  a  sacrificial  cord;  sandal  ointment  is  presented  to 
him,  scented  flowers  and  incense  are  offered  to  him.  The  lighting  of 
lamps  is  Che  twelfth  act  of  worship ;  the  various  courses  of  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  are  then  presented  to  him,  concluding  with  the  leaf  of 
betel ;  the  branched  candlestick  is  waved  before  him  as  in  the  morning. 
The  worshippers  circumambulate  the  image  several  times,  like  warders 
going  the  rounds,  which  forms  the  fifteenth  act  of  worship ;  and  the 
whole  service  is  concluded  by  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  "PrudukshunA,"  or  circumambulation,  is  performed  by  some 
persons  once  only,  by  others  seven  times,  and  by  others  as  often  as 
one  hundred  and  eight  times.  At  each  circuit  the  worshipper  repeats 
the  following  "  muntra,"  or  verse  of  power  : — 

"  Sin  am  1  I  sin-doer  I  !  sinful-souled,  sin-bom  !  Protect  me,  O  ! 
"  thou  of  the  lotus-eye,  all-sin -destroying  Huree  !  (Vishnoo),  What- 
"  ever  sins  of  mine  and  others  are  in  existence,  though  they  attain  the 
"  height  of  Meroo-mountain,  all  these  find  destruction  at  each  step  of 
"  the  pnidukshunl" ' 
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The  last  of  the  five  daily  services  takes  place  at  night-time. 
Sandal,  flowers,  and  incense  are  ofTered  to  the  Dev,  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  a  supper  of  milk,  biscuits,  and  other  articles  is  set  before  him. 
He  is  then  supposed  to  retire  to  rest,  and,  if  moveable,  his  image  is 
placed  upon  a  bed;  otherwise  it  is  covered  with  shawls  and 
garments. 

In  the  temples  of  Vishnoo  there  are  usually  two  images,  representing 
Seeti  and  RAm,  or  Ridhi  and  Krishn ;  Lukshmun,  the  brother  of 
Rim,  has  also  frequently  an  image.  On  the  birthdays  of  Rim  and 
Krishn,  and  on  other  festivals,  the  idols  are  crowned,  and  arrayed  ia 
royal  attir&  At  the  Hoolee,  the  Dev  is  dressed  in  yellow  clothes, 
supplied  with  red  powder  and  a  squirt,  and  supposed  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities.  On  another  occasion  the  image  of  Vishnoo  is  carried 
to  a  rivjr  or  lake,  where  it  is  bathed,  and  if  the  sheet  of  water  be 
sutBciently  extensive,  it  is  placed  in  a  boat  that  it  may  enjoy  a  sail. 

In  the  temples  of  Shiva,  and  in  those  of  Devees,  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  services  only  are  used.  The  Jains  merely  wash  their 
images  with  water,  brush  them,  smear  them  with  sandal  and  adorn 
them  with  jewels.  They  wave  the  branched  candlestick,  however,  in 
the  evening.  The  Shriwuks,  and  particularly  the  women  of  that 
faith,  carry  with  them,  when  they  go  to  worship,  a  handsome  bag 
containing  rice  Near  the  idol  ia  set  a  box,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid, 
into  which  they  drop  the  rice,  and  which  every  eight  or  ten  days  is 
opened  that  its  contents  may  be  thrown  to  the  pigeons,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  before  life  is  generated  in  them.  Some  persons  drop 
money  into  the  box,  and  it  appears  probable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice — the  box  retaining  the  name  of  "  fihundir,"  or  treasury. 

The  Hindoos  in  Goozerat  divide  the  year  into  three  seasons,  the 
Sheedioa  or  cold  season,  the  Oonhdloo  or  hot  season,  and  the  Chom&ioo 
or  monsoon.  The  first  of  these  includes  the  months  of  Kirteek, 
MSgsheer,  Posh,  and  Mdgh  \  the  second  those  of  PhSlgoon,  Chyetra, 

"  they  m^e  a  tour  about  it  snaways ;  sod  the  like  the;  (Ud  when  they  had  done 
"  offering. 

"  'Llie  tour  about  th«  drde  ii  called  Dtas-ieii,  from  Deat  the  sooth,  and  toil,  the 
"  sun,  q.  d.  South  about  with  the  sua.  1  have  often  seen  ai  mamages,  and 
"  churcnings  of  women,  and  buriaU,  such  a  toiir  made  about  the  church.  ThU 
"  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  the  Dniidi;  we  find  it  at  the  luneial  pile  of  Pallas. 
"  Virgil,  M.  lib.  x\.  1SS-190. 

"  Ter  drcum  accensos  dncti  fiilgentibus  annis 
"  Decurrere  n^os ;  ter  msestum  fuoetis  ignem 
■*  Lustravere  in  etfuis ;  utulatusque  oi«  d«lere." 

LatAiatt  SJuru'i  Hiihry  tfMtmjr. 
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Wyesbak,  and  Jeth;  and  the  third  those  of  Ashid,  ShrSwun, 
Bhadiapud,  and  Asha  Each  month  is  again  divided  into  Shood  and 
Wild,  in  the  former  of  which  there  are  moonlight  nights.' 

The  first  festival  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  occupies  the  three 
last  days  of  the  month  of  Asha  The  thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of 
this  month  is  called  "  Dhun  Teruik."  In  the  moraing,  after  ablutions, 
the  Hindoos  having  carefully  cleansed  a  few  silver  coins,  and  placed 
them  on  a  table,  worship  them,  anointing  them  with  a  preparation 
of  timneric,  placing  before  them  flowers  and  fragrant  colored  powders, 
with  incense  and  lamps,  and  performing  the  other  acts  of  worship. 
At  the  same  time  shepherds,  cowherds,  and  others  who  are  similarly 
emplc^ed,  adorn  the  animals  which  they  tend,  and  worship  them. 
Fishermen  in  like  manner  color  and  worship  their  nets.'  Their  duties 
are  performed  fasting :  on  their  conclusion  each  household  holds  a 
private  festivaL  In  the  evening  the  people  of  the  town  or  village 
assemble  outside  the  g^e  to  see  the  cowherds  drive  their  flocks  and 
cattle  in  from  the  fields  at  fiill  gallop..  On  their  return  into  the  village 
they  illuminate  their  houses,  The  next  day,  which  is  called  K$iu 
Ckoudiuh,  is  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Hunoomin,  and  the  night 
is  the  favorite  time  for  the  practice  of  magical  rites.  The  illumination 
is  repeated  this  night  also,  but  is  far  more  brilliant  and  general 
on  the  succeeding  evening,  which  is  called,  from  the  lines  of  lamps 
which  are  then  exhibited,  "the  Deew&lee.'" 


SbedUoo. 


'  The  corresponding  Enriish  monthi  may  be  thus  (roughly)  stated  :- 

( ]£inc«k =  November. 

)  MteKbeer. ■=  December. 

'  J  Posh s  Jantuiy. 

(.Mash K  February. 

?  Phflgoon s:  Much. 

Oonhll«...59?fSL ==  ?.P^ 


I 


Wyedbilk =     May. 

Jeui =    June. 

■AshM =    July. 

Shif  wnn k    AuguiL 

BhAdntpud =     September. 

vAsho =     October. 

'  "  Tberdbre  they  sacrifice  unto  their  net,  and  bum  incense  unto  their  Ana  ; 
"  because  by  them  their  portion  is  fat,  and  their  meat  plenteous." — Kuic  Habakkuk, 
i.  16.     To  which  the  author  oT  the  "Chrittian  Year"  refer*  in  the  following 

"  To  our  own  nets  na'er  bow  we  down, 

"  Lest,  on  the  eternal  shore, 
"  The  Angels,  while  our  daoglu  they  own, 

"  Reject  u*  evermore."  __ 

«  Deep  or  Deer,  a  lamp,  and  Alee,  a  line.  in.GoOglc 
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H  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Kirteek,  which  is  also  the  first  of 
[,  the  year,  the  Hindoos  build  before  the  Devs  an  Unnkoot,  or  store- 
S  house  of  every  kind  of  food.  It  was  the  practice  of  old  to  worehip 
Indra  upon  this  day,  but  Shree  Krishn,  during  his  iocarnation,  caused 
the  mountain  King  Gowurdhun,  to  be  substituted  for  the  Sovereign 
of  Paradise,'  and  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  therefore  erect  a 
model  of  Gowuidhun' mouDtain,  which  they  woi^hip,  and  upon,  which 
they  place  a  flag,  a  few  sprigs  of  trees,  and  some  flowers.  The 
trading  classes  open  new  account  boolcs  on  this  day,  and  worship 
them  under  the  name  of  "  Suruswutee,"  with  all  the  sixteen  acts, 
excepting  that  of  bathing;  They  sprinkle  the  first  leaf  with  the  red 
preparation  of  turmeric,  and  head  it  in  some  such  fashion  as  the 
following,  making  a  few  fictirious  entries,  for  good  luck,  of  articles 
used  on  festive  occasions : — 

"  Praise  to  Shree  Gunesh  1  Shiee  sardijee*  is  true!  Praise  to  the 
"  floods  of  the  jewel- treasury— the  ocean  !  Shree  Umbijee  moCher  is 
"  true !    Shree  BoucherSjee  is  true ! 

"  In  the  year  of  Vikrum,  1908,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ught  half  of 
"  the  month  Orteek,  being  Saturday,  in  Shree  Bhownugger,  the  chief, 
"  Shree  Veejye  Singh,  is  ruling;  his  heir  apparent  it  the  Prince  Shiee 
"  Dijee  Raj,  and  DesSee  Soonijram  is  the  minister.  This  book 
"  is  the  account  book  of  the  present  writer,  Sh&  Moteechund 
"  Soorchund." 


Dr. 

Turmeric,  \  seer. 
Sugar,  I  seer. 
Betel,  \  seer. 
Nutmegs,  7. 


Turmeric,  \  seer. 
Sugar,  I  seer. 
Betel,  i  seer. 
Nutmegs,  7. 


Cr. 


The  third  day  of  the  month  of  WyeshSi,  which,  in  the  language  of 
of  Goozerat,  is  called  Ukhaturee,  is  supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which 
the  storms  of  the  monsoon  commence,  and  the  sea  becomes  unfit  for 
navigation.  It  is  the  great  da^  of  omens.  The  Hindoos,  on  the 
evening  of  the  snd,  make,  outside  the  villages,  model  towns  built  of 
com,  and  stored  with  little  heaps  of  various  grains.  They  place 
therein,  also,  a  copper  coin  to  represent  the  raja,  betel-nut  to  stand 
for  the  minister,  a  little  cotton,  some  sugar,  and  other  articles.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  the  villagers  examine  the  model.     If  the  ants 

'  The  stoiy  may  be  found  >!  length  in  the  Prea  Slgdr,  chapters  25  to  38  ;  ck^ 
transUiion  of  that  work  by  Frofesior  EuCwick.  London :  I«net  Mwldi'n.  & 
LeadenhalUtreet.     iSjl. 

h,Goot^le 
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bare  interfered  mach  with  any  kind  uf  grain  during  the  night  time,  the 
people  think  that  the  grain  will  be  scarce  during  the  ensuing  year. 
In  whatever  direction  the  cotton  has  been  removed,  there,  they 
bdieve,  cotton  will  be  in  demand  that  season,  and  they  conclude  that 
the  raja  or  minister  will  prosper  or  suffer  misfortune,  accordingly  as 
the  money  or  the  betel-nut  has  been  carried  away  or  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested.  This  custom  is  said  to  be  still  more  prevalent 
in  Marwar  than  it  is  in  Goozerat  Of  omens,  Krishnajce,  the  author 
of  Rutun-m^l^  has  left  us  a  very  full  enumeration.  The  following 
are  the  inauspicious  omens  which  an  army  encountered  on  its  way  to 
a  field  of  battle,  where  it  was  defeated  : — 

"  First,  as  they  went,  a  man  sneezed  when  he  met  them,  a  dog 
"  howled — an  omen  not  good,  a  cat  passed  them  on  the  right  hand,  a 
"  donkey  brayed,  and  a  kite  cried  terribly.  Meeting  them,  came  a 
"  widow  and  a  Sunydsee,  a  Brahmin  without  a  teeluk  on  his  forehead, 
"  a  person  dressed  in  mourning  garments,  one  who  carried  a  plate  of 
"  flour,  and  a  woman  with  her  hair  dishevelled."  On  another  oc- 
casion, however,  the  same  army  rejoiced  in  a  string  of  good  omens  : — 
"  They  met  a  learned  Brahmin,  book  in  hand ;  they  met  a  married 
"  woman  with  her  son  who  had  gone  out  to  fetch  water ;  they  met  a 
"  horseman,  a  Kshutree,  with  his  arms ;  they  met  a  gardener  who 
"  carried  a  vase  of  flowers  ;  they  met  a  cow  with  her  calf,  the  cow 
"  adorned  with  red  ointment  and  with  garlands."' 

"  In  a  certain  village,  on  the  morning  of  UkhSturee,"  says  a 
modem  Goozeratee  author,  "  five  men  went  outside  the  gate  to  take 
"  omens.  Having  listened  to  the  noise  of  the  jackals  and  other 
"  animals,  they  turned  to  proceed  homewards.  As  they  went,  one 
"  man  stopped;  and  sat  down,  and  the  other  four  stood  waiting  for 
"  him.  At  this  time  they  heard  a  cultivator's  wife  ask  her  husband 
**  whether  he  thought  they  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  bullock 
"  that  year  or  not  The  cultivator  said,  '  There  is  no  fear  of  those 
"  four  that  are  on  their  legs,  but  I  have  little  hope  of  the  one  that 
"  cannot  stand ;  it  will  die  this  year  without  a  doubt.'    The  man  who 

'  "  SiweiinE,"  sijt  Brand,  "  has  been  held  ominaus  from  times  of  tbe  most  re- 
"  mole  intiqmCr."  EuKtathius  upon  Homer  hu  long  ago  observed  that  meeiing 
lo  the  left  was  unlnckjt,  but  that  to  the  right  prosperous.  The  custom  of  blessing 
pcnons  when  they  mceze  has,  without  doubt,  been  derived  to  the  Christian  world, 
where  it  geneially  prevails,  from  the  time  of  heathenism. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  the  howling  of  a  dog  bj  night,  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  presage  of  death  to  any  thai  arc  sick  in  it ;  also  that  omens  were 
drawn  from  the  coming  in  and  going  out  oF  strange  cats.  The  omens  knowD  in 
GooMnt  ma^,  in  short,  be  paralleled  in  England  and  manjr  oUier  countries,  which 
did  (or  do  itill)  boast  Ot  an  exciuiive  civilization. 
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"  sat,  bearing  this  omen,  was  Ailly  persuaded  in  his  mind  that  he 
"  would  not  survive  the  year.  I  heard,  too,  that  he  fretted  himsdf  lo 
"  such  an  extent,  that  he  really  did  die  within  the  time  allotted. 

"  A  ringdove  sat  upon  the  roof  of  an  old  Koonbee  woman's  house. 
"  She,  hearing  it  cooing,  began  to  weep  and  beat  her  breast  A 
"  Brahmin,  having  come  theie  at  the  time,  the  old  woman  said  to 
"  him, '  0  1  MuhirSj,  this  cursed  pigeon  is  after  me  agaia  It  has 
"  carried  off  already  my  husband,  my  two  sons,  and  my  daughter, 
"  and  now  it  has  come  for  me,  and  sits  every  day  on  the  top  of  my 
"  house,  crying,'  The  Brahmin  gave  her  some  charmed  pebbles,  with 
"  which  she  pelted  the  pigeon  every  day  for  seven  days  as  often  as  it 
"  came.  After  that  it  returned  no  longer.  The  old  woman  thereupon 
"  reverenced  the  Brahmin  as  if  he  had  been  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  In  Goozerat,  if  a  pigeon  or  an  owl  sit  on  a  housetop  constifntly, 
"  people  believe  that  the  death  of  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*'  house  will  follow.  If,  also,  a  crow'  alight  upon  a  man,  or  a  siuder 
"  fall  upon  him,  they  believe  that  his  life  will  be  shortened.  To  pre- 
"  vent  this  calamity,  the  man  strips  off  the  clothes  he  wore  at  the 
"  time  the  accident  happened,  gives  them  to  Brahmins,  and  goes 

'  The  owl  and  crow  have  tlwaTs  been  held  to  be  birds  of  ill  omea :  vide  Bimnd's 
"  Popular  Antiquities,"  where  the  foUoiriiig,  unoag  other  examples,  are  quoted: — 
"  When  screech  owls  croak  upon  the  cbimnev  (opS 
"  It's  certain  Chen  vou  of  a  coise  shall  hear. 

Jiad"!  OtdFlayi,  VI.  aSJ. 
"  The  bodiiK  raven  on  ber  collan  sat, 
"  And,  with  hone  cnakings,  wam'd  ns  of  oni  ^e." 

"  The  owl  shiieh'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

"  The  night-crow  cried,  abodii^  luckless  lime ; 

"  Tx^  miwl'd,  and  bideoiu  tempests  shook  down  tract  ; 

"  The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 

"  And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung." 

f^d  Part  of  JCmg  Htmy  V/. ,  Atl  K  te.  6. 
The  boatmen  on  the  Indus  will  not  suffer  a  crow  to  alight  on  their  vessel*,  and 
consider  it  to  be  extremely  unlucky.     In  Sweden,  the  magpie,  like  others  ol  the 


IT  family,  is  a  mystic  bird,  a  downright  witches^  bird,  belcKi 

aevii  anu  ine  oth^  hidden  powers  oT  nlghl.     When  the  witdvea,  on  ,     _ 

night,  ride  to  the  Blokulle,  they  tum  themselves  into  nugpies.     When  these  birds 


.  -e  moulting  in  summer,  and  become  bald  about  the  neck,  the  countn'  people  say 
they  have  l«en  lo  the  Blokulle,  and  helped  the  evil  one  to  get  in  liii  hay,  and 
thai  the  yoke  had  rubbed  their  tieatfaen  off.     In  Denmark,  the  crow  is  a  bird  of 


observed  whether  a  aow  stood  on  its  right  or  left  foot,  and  predicted  good  a 

accordingly,  whence  his  enemies  nick  .named  him  intWMn  (crow- leg).      In  1 

Germany  it  ii  believed  that  if  ravens  By  over  a  house,  nwking  a  great  croakii^  a 


person  will  soon  die  in  il 
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"  Rwiy  to  perfonn  ablution.  If  such  a  thing  happen  to  a  raja,  he 
"  perfoims  sacrifice  by  fire.  Whenever  many  ineteoi?  fall  from  the 
"  sky,  or  the  earth  quakes,  or  wild  animals  enter  a  village,  or  any 
"  other  portent  occurs,  people  have  recourse  to  a  section  of  the  SSm 
"  Ved,  in  which  remedies  are  prescribed  which  rajas  ought  to  adopt. 
"  If  the  raja  neglect  this  duty,  people  believe  that  great  injury  will  be 
"  occasioned  to  the  country  over  which  he  rules.  However,  things 
"  happen  as  they  are  disposed,  be  the  remedy  taken  or  neglected." 

B4nAsoor  and  his  queen,  says  the  "  Rape  of  Okl,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  in  the  language  of  Goozerat,  were  seated,  in  the  early 
morning,  at  a  window  of  their  palace  of  Shoneetpoor,  on  the  coast  of 
the  ocean,  when  an  outcaste,  who  came  thither  to  sweep  the  road, 
beheld  them,  and  averted  his  face  from  the  evil  omen.  The  king  and 
queen  called  him  to  them,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  his  behaviour. 
He  said,  at  first,  that  being  of  so  low  a  caste  he  was  afraid  that  if  he 
showed  his  face  to  them  he  should  be  put  to  death ;  but  on  being 
pressed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  assured  of  pardon,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  averted  his  face  from  them  because  they  were  childless  persons, 
and  to  behold  them  at  that  hour  was  ominous  of  misfortune.  The 
Rlnee  was  very  much  distressed,  and  wept  bitterly.  She  said  that 
her  palace,  without  a  child's  cradle  in  it,  seemed  to  her  like  a  Gosiee's 
monastery  or  a  fimeral  ground,  and  she  entreated  her  husband  to  pro- 
cure the  boon  from  Shiva.  Binisoor  repaired  to  Kyelis  and  devoted 
himself  to  austerities  of  so  great  severity  that  Shiva  was  driven  to  seek 
the  advice  of  FSrwutee  as  to  the  means  of  satisfying  this  importunate 
worshipper.  The  goddess  possessed  herself  but  two  children, 
Gune^  and  Oki,  and  she  refused  to  surrender  either.  With  much 
entreaty,  however,  Shiva  extorted  from  her  a  consent  to  relinquish 
Oki,  whom  he  conveyed,  accordingly,  to  the  suppliant  monarch,  to  be 
brought  up  as  his  own  daughter. 

BSnisoor  some  time  afterwards  having  procured  great  strength  from 
5hi>'a,  became  so  inflated  with  pride  as  to  challenge  that  deity  him- 
self to  the  combat  Shiva  cursed  him  for  his  arrogance,  and  pre- 
dieted  that  his  strength  should  be  reft  fixim  him  by  the  grandfather 
of  Oka's  future  husband.  The  king  now  thought  of  putting  Ok4 
to  death,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  counsellor,  altered  his  deter- 
mination to  that  of  keeping  her  unmarried.  He  built  a  tower  by 
the  sea-side,  to  which  he  left  no  means  of  access,  and  there  he 
placed  Oki  and  her  maiden  confidante,  setting  a  guard  around  the 
tower,  and  ordering  that  its  inmates  should  be  supplied  only  with 
such  food  as  they  should  themselves  draw  up  in  a  basket  by  a  rope. 
Oki,  however,  from  her  place  of  confinement,  addressed  her  prayers 
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for  a  husband  to  her  mother  PSrwutee,  or  Gowree.  She  repeated 
her  petitions  thrice,  and  the  goddess  then  made  answer  that  she 
should  mairy  three  husbands.  Okk  now  prayed  that  she  might  not 
be  subjected  to  the  calamity  of  becoming  twice  a  widow,  and  Gowree 
answered,  that  she  should  marry  once  in  a  dream,  a  second  time  in 
private,  and  a  third  time  pubhcly,  but  that  her  husband  should  be  one 
and  the  same.  She  married,  accordingly,  Uneeroodh,  the  son  of 
Prudyoomna,  the  son  of  Krishn,  and  thiU  divinity  (though  Shiva 
fought  for  him)  reft  his  strength  from  Bin&soor. 

Such,  according  to  the  popular  version,  was  the  origin  of  the 
festival  called  "the  Worship  of  Gowree,"  which  is  held  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  light  half  of  AshM,  the  first  month  of  the  monsoon  season. 
In  preparation  for  this  day,  little  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten  years,  form  an  earthen  image  of  Gowree,  and  dress  it  up  in 
clothes.  On  either  side,  they  set  a  vessel  full  of  earth  in  which  they 
have  sown  wheat  and  jow&ree:  The  morning  of  the  twelfth,  as  soon 
as  they  get  up,  they  go  to  the  river-side  to  batht  Returning  from 
thence,  they  proceed  to  some  place  where  all  the  female  children  of 
the  village  or  quarter  of  the  town  are  assembling,  and  thence  the 
whole  proceed  together,  singing  songs  in  praise  of  either  their  deity, 
Shree  Krishn,  or  their  temporal  master,  the  lord  of  the  village,  to  the 
house  of  some  Brahmin,  to  whose  care  the  image  of  Gowree  has  been 
entrusted.  They  now  worship  the  goddess  with  the  sixteen  pre- 
scribed ceremonials,  making  her  presents,  which  fall  as  perquisites  to 
the  Brahmin.  The  mothers,  or  elder  sisters  of  the  girls,  at  this  time 
prompt  them  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  goddess,  and  the  children,  one 
after  the  other,  say,  "  Gor !  MA  !  grant  me  a  good  bridegroom."  From 
the  Brahmin's  house  they  return  home,  worshipping  on  their  way  a 
sacred  basil-tree,  a  cow,  a  well,  and,  lastly,  the  threshold  of  their 
father's  house.  The  votaries  of  Gowree  are  bound  by  a  vow  to  eat 
once  only  during  the  day,  but  this  rule  they  comply  with  in  form 
alone.  At  four  in  the  aflemoon  the  little  girls  are  again  assembled, 
decked  out,  each  of  them,  in  as  brilliant  a  manner  as  the  means  of 
their  parents  permit,  and  they  now  aet  forth  to  worship  all  the  Devs, 
one  after  the  other.  The  day  is  generally  concluded  by  these 
juvenile  holiday-makers  at  the  village  tank,  beside  which  tbey  romp 
until  bed-time.  One  of  their  great  amusements  is  to  stmt  about  in 
procession,  beating  their  breasts,  as  female  mourners  do  at  a  funeral, 
and  crying  out,  "  Alas  !  Ded^  alas  1  alas  I "  Or,  perhaps,  for  the 
obnoxious  Dedi,  they  substitute  a  chief  with  whom  theirs  is  at  enmity, 
or  some  other  unpopular  person. 

Betrothed  girls  receive,  at  Uie  time  of  this  festival,  presents  of 


clothes  and  other  aitkles  from  the  house  of  their  mteoded  bride- 
groom. 

There  is  a  verse  in  common  use  among  the  women  of  Goozerat,  to 
the  effect  that  if  rain  do  not  fall  in  the  first  five  days  of  Sbr&wun,  a 
b^nine  will  ensue  : — 

ir  b  the  Eim  ItTc  dajrt  of  Sluiwun, 

The  cloud-king  do  nut  b^n  to  scatter  his  dTop% 

Husband,  do  you  go  to  Malwa, 

I  shall  go  home  to  my  Other's  house- 
When  the  fall  of  rain  is  long  delayed  the  Hindoos  think  that  Indra 
wishes  to  lay  waste  their  town  or  village,  and  to  deprecate  his  wrath 
by  submission,  they  quit  the  place  in  a  body  for  the  day,  leaving  it 
"  oojud,"  or  waste,  and  cook  their  dinner  outside.  This  is  called  an 
"OojSnee."  In  Uie  territones  of  native  chiefs,  the  raja  issues  pro- 
clamation by  beat  of  drum,  the  day  before  the  Ooj^ee  is  to  take 
place,  that  a  fine  will  be  imposed  upon  any  person  who  presumes  to 
light  a  fire  within  the  town. 

Another  mode  of  inducing  the  rain  to  fall,  is  to  send  for  one  of  the 
persons  called  Bhoowos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  a  local 
Devee.  The  man  arrives,  and,  after  certain  preliminaries,  begins  to 
counterfeit  inspiration.  The  Hindoos  then  address  him  as  the 
goddess  and  say,  "M^tSjee,  why  is  it  that  the  rain  does  not  fall?" 
The  Bhoowo,  flinging  his  limbs  about,  and  rolling  his  eyes,  makes 
answer,  "  Why  should  it  fall  ?  you  make  me  no  oflferings."  "  We 
"  were  wron^  MatSjee  ! "  they  say,  "  we  are  your  children,  we  will 
"  bring  offerings  whenever  you  please."  He  then  orders  them  to 
present  certain  kinds  of  food,  which  he  describes,  on  the  next  day 
which  is  sacred  to  the  Devee.  The  offerings  must  be  put  in  broken 
earthen  vessels,  which  represent  the  human  skulls  out  of  which  the 
Yogeenee  delights  to  eat  j  they  must  be  carried  outside  the  eastern 
door  of  the  city,  and  then  set  down  in  a  circle  which  has  been  pre- 
viously sprinkled  with  water.  As  each  householder  has  to  present 
an  offering,  the  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  thus  set  down  is 
sometimes  very  large.  The  dogs,  or  the  Dhers,  eat  the  food,  and  if 
the  rain  fall  it  is  bdieved  that  the  Devee  has  sent  it. 

The  following  is  another  mode  of  inducing  a  fallofraia  The 
outlet  by  which  water  passes  ofif  from  the  basin  that  the  symbol  of 
Shiva  is  set  in  must  be  closed  up,  and  libations  made  until  the  ling  is 
immersed.  This  process  should  be  repeated  for  eight  days,  unless 
rain  fall  in  the  meantime. 


Koonbee  and  Bheel  women  sometimes  parade  the  streets  on  these 
occasions,  singing  songs  addressed  to  the  goddess  of  the  rain  : — 
The  cultivator  has  Atundoned  the  plough,  O  1  Meyhoolfl, 
In  pity  to  him  do  thou  rain,  therefore,  O  \  MeyhooU, 
TTie  good  m»n  hu  packed  off  the  pwd  woman  home,  O  1  MefbooU, 
Separated  from  her  are  her  Utile  children,  O  '.  MerhooUI. 
The  stream  is  dry  in  the  river's-bed,  O  I  Meyhooll 
*  •  •  •  • 

A  boy  accompanies  the  singers,  bearing  on  his  head  a  basket  con- 
taining mould,  with  three  sprigs  of  the  limb  tree  stuck  in  it.  When 
the  patty  approaches  a  Hindoo  house,  the  women  come  forth  and 
pom  water  over  the  sprigs,  so  that  the  boy  is  drenched  through ; 
they  make  presents  of  grain  at  the  same  time  to  the  women  who  form 
the  procession. 

On  the  fifth  of  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  Shr&wun  the  people 
of  Goozerat  prepare  a  white  surface  on  some  wall  in  the  interior  of 
their  houses,  upon  which  they  paint  in  black  a  rude  picture  of  the 
bouse  of  Shesh  N3g,  the  snake-supporter  of  the  universe:  They 
worship  this  figure  with  all  the  prescribed  forms,  and  address  the 
snake-king,  saymg,  "  Sire !  be  propitious  to  me,"  in  the  hope  of 
securing  his  favor  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  the  day  upon  which, 
according  to  the  Hindoo  practice,  ihe  royal  yeariy  grants  ought  to  be 
paid.     The  festival  is  called  "  JVdg  Punehmee." 

The  nert  day  is  entitled  "  R&ndun  Chut,"  or  "  Cooking  Sixth," 
and  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  seventh,  the  day 
dedicated  to  SeetulS  Devee,o[  the  small-pox.  The  goddess  is  supposed 
to  wander  about  on  that  day  among  the  ovens  of  the  householders, 
on  which  account  no  fire  must  be  lighted  there  for  fear  of  annoying 
her.  The  following  account  of  Seetuli  Devee  is  from  the  modem 
author  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour  of 
"  mine,  who  was  four  years  old,  fell  sick  of  small-pox.  When  the 
"  disease  appeared,  as  the  parents  were  old  and  had  but  one  daughter 
"  and  two  sons,  they  were  very  much  alarmed  that  they  should  lose 
"  their  favorite.  They  brought  her  bed  into  the  house,  put  a  screen 
"  before  it,  with  branches  of  the  limb  tree,  and  having  mixed  ass's 
"  dung  and  cow's  urine  with  limb  leaves,  put  this  into  an  earthem 
"  vessel,  into  which  each  of  them,  as  they  had  occasion  to  return  into 
"  the  house,  dipped  their  feet,  so  as  to  moisten  the  b^  toe  of  the 
"  right  foot  If  neighbour  or  relation  or  other  visitor  came,  the 
li  ^""^  purification  had  to  be  gone  through.     The  reason  was  this, 

that  whoever  attends  a  person  who  is  sick  with  smaU-pox  must  not 
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"  allow  the  shadow  of  another  person  to  fell  upon  himself;  but  if  He 
"  dips  his  foot  as  described  the  ill  effect  is  avoided  The  shadow  of 
"a  woman  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  or  of  one  cohabiting  with 
"  her  husband,  is  also  injurious — as  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  newly 
"  bathed.  What  objection  there  can  be  to  this  last,  I  do  not  under- 
"  stand  Each  person  belonging  to  the  house  keeps  beside  him  a 
"  bunch  of  limb  leaves,  to  avert  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  shadow 
"  of  an  unclean  person  falling  on  him.  All  these  precautions  had 
"  been  duly  observed  by  my  neighbours.  As  the  days  went  on  the 
"  disease  also  increased  A  learned  Brahmin  was  then  called  in, 
"  who  read  the  '  SeetuU  Stotra,'  which  is  contained  in  the  '  Roodray- 
"  3muL'  It  consists  of  praises  of  Seetuld,  among  which  are  these : — 
"  That  she  is  naked,  seated  on  a  donkey,  wearing  a  broken  winnow- 
"  ing  fen  on  her  head,  with  the  pad  of  a  water-vessel  in  one  hand 
"  and  a  besom  in  the  other,  and  that  she  is  of  the  Chundill  caste. 
"  At  the  end  of  such  equivocal  praises  as  these,  the  book  continues — 
"  'O!  great  Devee !  you  are  the  mother  of  the  worid  :  Brumh4, 
"  Vishnoo,  Muhl  Dev,  Indra,  and  the  other  gods,  worship  you  con- 
"  tinually.  I  therefore  entreatyou  to  heal  this  child'  Such  praises 
"  they  caused  to  be  read,  and,  to  please  Seetul^  they  fed  a  donkey 
"  with  grass  and  cakes  of  wheat  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  disease 
"  went  on  increasing.  They  now  had  recourse  to  vows,  and  promised 
"  that  if  the  child  recovered,  they  would  give  its  weight  in  coarse 
"  sugar  to  Brahmins,  and  also  the  same  weight  of  dates.  Every  hour 
"  they  made  some  new  vow  or  other;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  would 
"  take  the  child  to  Boucherijee's ;  would  feed  twenty-five  Brahmins 
"  at  the  temple  of  that  Devee,  and  would  shave  off  the  hair  of  Che 
"  child's  head  there.  The  mother  took  a  vow  that  she  would  not 
"  wear  a  bodice  until  the  sick  child  had  worshipped  at  Bulee^ 
"  Devee's,  and  that  she  would  go  thither  carrying  a  lighted  brazier 
"  00  her  head  and  a  shoe  in  her  mouth,  which  latter  should  be 
"  smeared  with  human  ordure.  She  vowed,  also,  to  offer  a  pair  of 
"  silver  eyes,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  two  rupees'  weight  of  sugar,  with 
"  grapes  and  other  cooling  things.  She  promised,  too,  a  vessel  of 
"  cold  water.  The  fether  vowed  to  wear  no  turban  until  the  child 
"  should  have  worshipped  Buleed,  and  to  proform  the  distance  of 
"  the  last  four  fields  in  a  series  of  somersets.  The  woman  suggested 
"  that  as  he  was  not  well  he  should  reduce  the  distance  to  two 
"  fields ;  but  the  fether  declared  himself  wilhng  to  undergo  the 
"  annoyance  if  only  his  daughter  might  recover.  A  whole  day  they 
"  went  on  vowing  one  vow  after  another  to  Dev  after  Dev;  but  the 
"  child  did  not  get  well.    Then  father  and  mother,  both  of  than. 
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"  began  to  weep.  The  visitors  tried  to  encourage  them,  and  told 
"  them  to  place  confidence  in  Buleel  The  mother  answered, 
"  '  Die  and  be  wailed,  Buleei  !  You  were  my  enemies  in  former 
"  birth !  Murderess !  you  are  come  to  take  my  girl's  life.'  The 
"  standers-by  said,  '  B&ee  I  you  should  not  speak  so !  As  the  raja 
"  frightens  his  minister  when  he  wants  to  force  their  spoils  from 
"  them,  so  Bulee^  is  fHghtening  you  that  you  may  worship  her  the 
"  more  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Some  of  the  children  in  your  house 
"  have  been  wittingly  or  unwittingly  deriding  Buleefi.  You  must  aSk 
"  pardon.'  They  then  repeated  a  mode  of  asking  pardon,  which  I 
"  am  almost  ashamed  to  write.  It  is  this : — '  O  Buleel !  if  at  any 
"  time  wittingly  or  unwittingly  I  have  derided  you,  pardon  me.  I 
"  have  committed  a  fault.  I  have  done  wrong.  I  have  eaten  your 
"  dung.  Be  merciful,  and  preserve  my  daughter  ! '  Notwithstanding 
"  that  the  woman  said  this,  the  girl  died.  Then,  abusing  Buleea 
"  very  much,  the  mother  beat  her  breast,  crying,  '  Ah  !  murderess  ! 
"  Ah  !  sinner  I '  Such  was  her  waiL  She  also,  with  the  other  women, 
"  wept,  continually  crying  out  against  Buleel  A  month  afterwards 
"  the  same  woman's  son  was  attacked  with  small-pox.  Then  she  be- 
"  took  herself  to  vows  as  before  The  boy  recovered,  and  she  per- 
"  formed  the  vows  she  had  undertaken." 

Succeeding  "Seetuld's  seventh,"  is  the  "Birth-day  eighth,"  the  natal 
day  of  Shree  Krishn.  This  is  a  day  of  fast  The  birth  of  the  god  is 
sup]x>sed  to  take  place  at  midnight,  on  the  eighth ;  and  wherever  a 
temple  of  Krishn  exists  they  perform  during  that  night  all  the  cere- 
monies usual  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  in&nt  The  image  of  B31 
Krishn  is  rocked  in  a  cradle ;  music  sounds  before  him ;  and  gifts 
are  liberally  bestowed.  At  the  supposed  hour  of  birth  the  temfde  is 
crowded  with  worshippers. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Shr&wun  is  called 
I  Bulev,  or  Bulee's  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  contest  between 
I  the  raja  of  that  name  and  Vishnoo,  in  the  incarnate  form  of  W&mon. 
I  Brahmins  upon  this  festival  proceed  to  the  river-side,  where  they 
t  worship  the  Shdlagram  stone  as  an  emblem  of  Vishnoo,  and  perform 
1  the  rite  called  "  Bodily  purification,"  which  will  afterwards  be  de- 
/  scribed,  for  the  cleansing  of  all  sins  committed  during  the  year,  as 
[  well  as  of  impurities  contracted  from  the  touch  of  Shoodras,  or  other 
I  unclean  persons.  They  next  worship  the  seven  sages,  the  ancestors 
I  of  the  Brahminical  race,  and  UroOndhutee  their  consort,  to  represent 
j  whom  they  make  eight  figures  of  sacrificial  grass.  At  this  time,  also, 
,  they  change  for  a  new  one  the  junoee,  or  cord  worn  by  the  regenerate 
;  classes,  which  they  have  used  during  the  year.    The  new  coid  has 
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been  constructed  during  the  preceding  month  or  two,  by  themselves 
or  by  other  Brahmins,  and  precautions  have  been  taken  to  make  it 
of  great  strength.  Some  Brahmins,  who  affect  much  strictness  in 
ritual  observances,  grow  the  cotton  which  is  required  to  form  the 
cord  in  a  pot  within  their  own  houses.  The  Brahmins  touch  the 
grass  figures  with  their  new  cords  and  put  them  oa  They  then 
break  the  old  cords  and  throw  them  into  the  river,  Next  they  take 
some  sacrificial  grass  and  the  new  cord  into  their  hands,  and  Eoake 
libations  of  water ;  after  which  they  recite  "  the  sages'  genealogy," 
and  then  either  cast  the  grass  figures  into  the  river,  or  carry  them 
home  to  use  them  as  objects  of  worship  during  the  year.  Libations 
are  made  at  this  time  with  the  viey  of  presenting  to  the  sages  (who 
are  supposed  to  transmit  them  to  the  gods)  "  first-fhiits,"  or  offerings 
of  the  new  water  of  the  river  which  has  fallen  from  the  autumnal  clouds. 

The  preceptor  of  the  Brahmins  now  binds  upon  their  arms  a  red  x 
or  yellow  bracelet,  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with  artificial  [>earls,  called  / 
K&khudtt,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  employed  as  an  S 
amulet  against  a  disease  which  used  to  be  prevalent  at  this  time  of  i 
the  year.  The  Brahmins  return  into  the  city  or  village,  and  bind  I 
similar  bracelets  upon  the  wrists  of  their  disciples  and  firiends.  _^ 

The  fourth  of  the  light  half  of  Bhidiapud  is  called  "  Gunesh  fourth," . 
being  the  birthday  of  that  divinity.  An  earthen  image  of  Gunesh, } 
dressed  in  costly  clothes,  is  worshipped  every  day  from  this  day  until ; 
the  eleventh,  particularly  with  offerings  of  sumptuous  food,  in  which  V 
the  Dev  is  considered  to  take  especial  delight  On  the  eleventh  the  ) 
image  is  carried  out  in  great  noise  and  pomp  to  the  river-side.  A 
Brahmin,  bearing  the  image  with  him,  walks  into  the  water  until  he  is 
nearly  out  of  depth,  and  then  drops  it  into  the  stream,  and  swims  to 
the  bank.  The  rest  of  the  company,  who  have  meanwhile  stood  or 
sat  at  the  river-side  watching  the  proceedings,  remain  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  then  rise,  the  banners  and  scariet  umbrellas  are  again 
elevated,  muskets  are  fired,  the  cavaliers  cause  their  horses  to  curvet 
and  prance,  the  elephants  swing  along  at  their  swift  but  heavy-seeming 
trot,  the  bells  suspended  from  them  sounding  as  they  go,  and  the 
whole  procession  retraces  its  steps  into  the  town. 

On  the  birthday  of  Gunesh  the  poorer  class  prepare  a  sweet  cake, 
which  the  Dev  is  represented  as  holding  in  his  hand,  and  of  whioh 
he  is  consido^d  to  be  particularly  fond,  and,  first  offering  it  to  him- 
self, break  it  in  pieces,  and  throw  it  behind  the  grain  jars  and  heavy 
boxes,  of  which  there  are  always  plenty  in  their  houses.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  supply  a  feast  for  the  rats  and  mice,  which  there  abound, 
and  which  are  esteemed  to  be  the  attendants  of  Gunesh. 

s  R 
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It  is  a  popular  superstition  that  to  behold  the  moon  on  the  night 
of  "  Gunesh  fourth  "  is  unlucky,  and  that  whoever  does  so  is  sure  to 
get  into  some  disgrace  in  the  couiseof  the  year.  The  evil  may,  how- 
ever, be  averted  hy  incessant  reiteration  of  a  sacred  stanza.  Some 
persons  take  the  precaution  of  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  closing  all  the  windows  i  others,  who,  for  whatever  reason,  have 
been  compelled  to  go  out  of  doors  and  to  see  the  moon,  throw  stones 
at  a  neighbour's  door  or  upon  his  roof,  in  order  that  he  may  abuse 
them,  and  that  this  harmless  fulfilment  of  the  ominous  prediction 
may  avert  more  serious  consequences. 

The  day  which  follows  the  "  Gunesh  fourth"  is  called  the  "Sage's 
"  fifth."  On  this  day  the  people  of  Goozerat,  in  commemoratioQ  of 
the  sages  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  upon  uncultivated  grain,  use 
only  such  vegetable  food  as  springs  up  spontaneously. 

Many  of  the  Jains  observe  a  two-months'  fast,  which  is  called  "  the 
"  Pujoosun,"  during  the  monsoon,  supposing  that  greater  production 
of  life  than  is  usual  then  takes  place.  The  fast  is  one  of  great 
severity  when  strictly  observed.  ShrSwuks  should  abstain  from  ab- 
lutions, and  from  every  species  of  purification,  and  should  take  no 
sustenance  but  water,  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cooL 
The  greater  number  of  the  Jains  fast  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
and  every  one  is  expected  to  observe  at  least  the  last  day  of  the  Pu- 
joosun, which  falls  on  the  same  day  as  the  "Sage's  fifth."  At  the 
close  of  the  fast  the  Shriwuks  go  round  to  visit  all  their  friends,  a 
custom  derived  (as  they  say)  from  the  necessity  of  inquiring  what 
persons  had  perished  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  ^ting 
which  they  had  undeif:one.  Each  Shr&wuk,  as  he  enters  his  friend's 
house,  takes  hold  of  him  by  both  hands,  and  repeats  the  following 
sacred  stanza : — 

"  Twelve  months,  twenty-four  half  months,  forty-eight  and  four 
"  weeks^if  during  this  time  I  may  have  said  or  done  anything  an- 
"  noying  to  you,  [mdon  me  1" 

The  ascetics  of  the  Jain  religion,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
DoondeeH'  sect,  take  at  this  time  onxasionally  a  vow  called  "  sun- 

1  The  Doondeei  sect  did  not  arise,  it  is  said,  before  Snmwnt  1700  (a,i>.  1G44}. 
The  word  Doondeei  means  "Eeardtei,"  wid  is  kunmed  b;  thoe  icctaiie*  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  refonneis  of  the  Jain  relicion.  Heir  advenviei, 
the  Tupi  Eect,  however,  derive  the  word  from  "doond,  a  hnsk  ;  and  proootince 
the  Doondeefii  to  be  the  husks  of  the  Shrimik  grain.  The  Doondeel)  DcUber 
iise   temples  nor  vonhip  idols.    They  ftbstain  from  ablnliinu  with  the  idM  ef 
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"  thiro,"  which  pledges  them  to  produce  their  death  by  abstaining 
from  food  As  soon  as  a  jutee  has  taken  this  vow,  the  news  is  car- 
ried to  all  paits  of  the  country,  and  large  numbers  of  Jains  assemble 
to  pay  him  worship.  For  fifteen  days,  it  is  said,  the  monk  is  some- 
times able  to  maintain  a  sitting  posture ;  after  that  time  he  lies  along 
on  the  floor.  The  persons  who  surround  him  dab  his  feverish  body 
with  moist  cloths,  Imt  are  careful  to  prevent  his  receiving  sustenance 
of  any  kind. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  monk  has  taken  the  vow,  preparations 
are  commenced  for  his  funeral.  A  litter  is  constructed,  and  orna- 
mented with  colored  paper  and  tinsel,  upon  which  the  jutee,  when 
his  last  moments  approach,  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  Music 
sounds  before  him  as  he  is  carried  out  in  procession,  and  women  who 
seek  the  blessing  of  a  male  child  strive  to  secure  it  by  creeping  be- 
neath his  litter,  or  by  joining  in  the  scramble  for  fragments  of  his 
clothes. 

The  fourteenth  of  the  light  half  of  Bhidrupud  is  called  "  Anund 
"  Choudush,"  or  the  joyfiil  fourteenth.  The  name  is,  however, 
originally  derived  from  "Ununt,"  one  of  the  titles  of  Shesh-Nag, 
the  supporter  of  the  world.  Vows  for  almost  any  purpose  are 
made  to  Ununt,  They  must  be  kept  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
observance  is  not  apparently  very  burdensome,  consisting  merely  in 
wearing  a  bracelet  of  red  string,  with  fourteen  knots  in  it,  on  Ihe 
upper  part  of  the  right  ann.     Vishnoo  must  be  worshipped  at  the 

avoiding  the  destruction  of  life,  and  will  drink  no  water  but  what  has  been  boiled. 
The  DoondeeS  a«xtic  is  a  di^usting  objecl.  He  letaini  do  property,  even  the 
convent  in  wiiich  he  lives  belonging  lo  his  followers.  He  quiti  his  dwelling  only 
for  the  pnipose  of  procuring  Ibod.  He  carries  >  fan  of  goat's  hair  in  his  hand, 
which  be  employs  la  removing  anything  possessing  life  from  the  path  on  which  he 
treads  or  the  ground  on  which  be  aits.  He  wears  a  screen  of  cloth,  called  a  moo- 
mutee,  tied  over  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  inhale  insects  to  their  destruction.  Hil 
body  and  dotha  are  (illby  in  the  last  dt^jrce,  and  covered  with  vermin. 

About  fifleen  yean  ago  the  Doondeeis  and  Tunis  came  into  violent  collUion  at 
Goondnl,  in  K&teewir,  where  there  is  a  great  Shrawuk  temple  ;  and  the  former, 
eaining  the  mastery,  destroyed  the  idols.  A  similar  contest  ailcrwards  occurred  at 
Winklner,  when  relations  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  arms.  The  foUoweni 
of  the  Jhila  chicliain  intrafeiing  to  put  down  the  disturbance  were  furiously  at- 
tacked by  both  parties. 

The  Tupits,  in  the  province  of  Kntch,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  beii^  sup- 
planted by  the  DoondeeAs,  broke  up  the  Shrfwuks  into  two  castes.  In  the  diy  of 
Ahmedatnd  it  would  icem  that  [he  Tup&s  and  Doondeeis  still  eat  tc^ether,  but  that 
they  have  ceased  to  intermarry.  The  greater  asceticism  of  the  latter  sect  has  up 
to  the  present  time  gained  them  mote  loltowen  than  their  rivals  can  secure,  and  a 
Dcir  and  tuicter  sect,  called  the  Shumb^ce,  has  sprung  up  among  the  Tupas 
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time  of  Uking  the  vow,  and  an  ofTering  must  be  presented  to  him 
of  dishes,  the  names  of  which  are  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
bTacelet  is  changed  eveiy  year,  and  on  the  tennination  of  the  four- 
teenth year  the  votary  perfonns  "Oody4pun,"  a  ceremony  which 
releases  him  from  the  vow,  and  which  consists  in  peifonning  a  fire- 
sacrihce,  and  making,  of  different  grains,  a  mansion  for  Vishnoo,  upon 
which  he  places  fourteen  copper  caps  containing  cocoa-nuts.  The 
Dcv  is  invited  into  the  mansion,  and  the  usual  acts  of  woiship  are 
perfonned.  The  votary  who  thus  acquires  his  release  presents  to 
persons  inclined  to  receive  the  vow  fourteen  bracelets.  He  also 
invites  the  family  priest  and  his  wife,  and  presents  to  them,  after 
having  worshipped  them,  fourteen  complete  suits  of  clothes,  under 
the  title  of  "  Oomi  Muheshwur." 

"  The  Book  of  Ununt,"  which  professes  to  be  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  PoorSns,  contains  several  stories,  which  relate  how  Krishn  re- 
commended the  vow  to  Yoodishteer  and  the  other  sons  of  Pdndoo, 
pronouncing  that  he  himself  was  Ununt;  how  a  Brahmin's  wife,  in 
the  golden  age,  procured  wealth  for  her  husband  by  observing  the 
vow,  which  melted  away  on  the  ignorant  removal  by  hei  lord  of  the 
mystic  bracelet  from  her  arm ;  how  the  repentant  priest  on  disco- 
vering the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  sought  the  protection  of  Ununt, 
and  received  from  that  deity,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  wealth,  the 
promise  of  religion  in  the  present  life,  and  the  heaven  of  Vishnoo 
in  the  life  to  come;  and  how  many  other  strange  and  wonderful 
effects  were  produced  by  the  worship  of  "  the  Illimitable^  for  the 
repetition  of  which  we  possess,  however,  too  little  space  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  NoHTSttra,  or  Festival  of  Nine  Ni^ts,  occupying  the  petjod 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  of  the  moonlight  half  of  Asho,  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Family  Goddess,  or  to  Doorgi,  the  consort  of  Shiva. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  feast  the  Hindoos  having  carefully  whitened  a 
Bufhcient  surface  of  wall  within  their  bouses,  pamt  upon  it,  with  ver- 
million,  the  trident,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  goddess.  In  front 
of  it  they  build  a  model  of  her  dwelling,  which,  placed  as  it  usually 
is  on  the  mountain-top,  amidst  forests,  or  in  other  spots  equally  diffi- 
cult of  atress*  is  represented  by  a  heap  of  earth  sown  with  wheat  and 
barley,  and  surmounted  by  a  metal  water-vessel,  containing  a  cocoa- 

'  Sbetb  means  the  rcmnuit  of  anything,  m  the  nmued  paper  of  a  muinKTipt 
book,  and  hence  is  applied  also  to  the  void  remaining  around  and  "lappartiag" 
the  world.  This  is  alio  "  Nig  "  (motiontev)  and  "  Ununt  "  (illimitable).  Shcah- 
Nag  i»  further  lemied  "  Bhoodhur  "  (supporter  of  the  earth.) 

*  Hence  her  name  DovrgS,  which  mcau  "  difficult  of  Mceu." 
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nuL  The  goddess  is  now,  by  the  first  of  the  sixteen  acts  of  wor- 
ship, "invited"  to  occupy  her  temple.  An  earthen  vessel,  pierced 
with  numerous  holes,  and  containing  a  light,  is  placed  near  the 
trident,  or  perhaps  in  country  places  a  tree,  to  which  lamps  are 
hung,  is  erected  in  some  open  spot  in  the  village,  round  which  the 
people  walk  or  dance,  dapping  their  hands  and  singing  songs.'  A 
lamp,  fed  with  clarified  butter,  and  placed  upon  a  stand,  is  kept  burn- 
ing night  and  day  before  the  goddess  during  the  nine  days  of  the 
Nowrittra,  and  a  member  of  the  family,  who  abstains  from  eating 
grain  while  so  employed,  watches  continually  to  replenish  the  lamp, 
and  to  worship  the  sacred  emblems.  The  family  priest  reads,  during 
the  nine  days,  "  the  Book  of  Doorgi,"  which  contains  a  description 
of  the  achievements  of  that  goddess,  and  of  the  prescribed  modes 
of  her  worship  On  the  eighth  day  fire-sacrifice  is  performed  in  each 
private  house,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  goddess.  At  the  shrine  of 
the  Arisooree  mother,  or  at  the  temple  of  the  Choonwdl  Devee, 
Koolees  and  others  at  this  and  similar  times  offer  animals  in  vi- 
carious sacrifice  to  the  goddess  for  their  sick  friends  and  children. 
On  the  ninth  day  the  mound  of  earth,  in  which  the  wheat  and  barley 
has  by  this  time  sprouted,  is  raised  from  its  position,  and  carried 
out  to  the  side  of  a  river  or  reservoir  of  water,  to  which  pure  element 
it  is  consigned,  that  it  may  not  be  subsequently  defiled.  The  vessel 
which  contained  the  tamp  is  placed  at  the  same  time  in  front  of 
a  Devee's  image. 

The  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  others,  who  cl^m  the  possession  of 
Kshutreeya  blood,  offer  sacrifices  of  animals  at  the  Nowrittra  in  their 
private  temples  for  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  followers 
during  the  year.  With  them  the  cannon  is  the  most  appropriate 
emblem  of  Doorgi  Devee,  and  they  mark  her  trident  therefore 
upon  it,  and  raising  before  it  the  representation  of  her  shrine, 
surround  it  with  lamps. 

The  day  immediately  succeeding  the  ninth  day  of  the  NowrStlra  is 
the  "  Dussera,"  or  "  tenth  day,"  a  festival  which  commemorates  the 
entrance  of  the  sons  of  Pindoo  into  Wyerit  Nugger,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  by  R5m  of  the  giant-king  of  Ceylon, — events  celebrated 
in  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  the  Hindoos.  As  Urjoon  and  his 
brothers  worshipped  the  Shumu  tree,'  and  hung  up  their  arms  upon 
it,  so  the  Hindoos  go  forth  to  worship  that  tree  on  the  festival  of  the 
Uussera.    They  address  the  tree  under  the  name  of  Upurajeeti,  the 

>  The  lunp  and  the  tree  are  called  "Gurbo,"  "Gurbee,"  aad  hence  the  Mmg 
ismlMcUled  "Gurbo."  |-"".,.,.,l.. 
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"  invincible  goddess,"  sprinkle  it  with  five  ambrosial  liquids,'  wash  it 
with  water,  and  hang  garments  upon  it.  They  light  lamps  and  bum 
incense  before  the  symbol  of  UpurijeetS,  make  chdndlas  upon  the 
tree,  sprinkle  it  with  rose<oloured  water,  set  offerings  of  food  before 
it,  and  perform  the  ceremony  of  circumambulation,  repeating  as  they 
walk  the  following  stanzas  : — 


Shumee  destroys  enemies, 

Shumee  cures  dUeues, 

Shumee  procures  succeu  in  vrety  object. 

It. 
Holder  of  the  bow  of  Utjoon  ! 
Exhibitor  of  his  heart's  desire  to  Rftm  I 
Restorer  of  life  to  Lukshnua  I 
Assuager  of  tlie  grief  of  Seeti ! 

Then,  turning  themselves  round,  they  worship  in  succession  the  ten 
Dig-Pils,  or  protectors  of  the  ten  points  of  Heaven,  beginning  with 
Indra,  the  Deity  of  the  East,  whom  they  thus  address  : — 


and  proceeding  similarly  with  the  other  nine.  At  this  time  the 
Hindoos  break,  and  throw  from  them,  the  bracelet  which  they  bad 
assumed  in  the  Bulev  festival 

The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  on  the  evening  of  the  Dusseia,  worship  also 
the  Fort-proUctress,  the  goddess  Gudeychee.  On  their  return  from 
the  Shumee  worship  into  the  city  they  join  together  in  bands, 
brandishing  their  spears,  galtopping  d^ieir  horses,  and  enacting  in  other 
ways  the  part  of  an  army  taking  the  field.  Salutes  of  cannon  are  at 
the  same  time  fired. 

Many  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they  return  home,  take  earth  from 
the  roots  of  the  Shumee  tree,  a.  few  of  its  leaves,  some  betel- 
nut,  and  a  stalk  of  the  wheat  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
model  temple  of  Doorgl  Of  these  articles  they  compound  a  ball, 
which  they  keep  about  them  as  an  amulet,  and  carry  with  them  if 
called  upon  to  perform  a  journey.  The  piece  of  wheat-stalk  which 
remains  they  fix  upright,  as  an  ornament  in  their  turbans. 

>  PHnehdmrit,  b  miitnre  of  milk,  curds,  nigar,  daiilied  butter,  uid  honey, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MARRIAGES. 

Marriages  among  the  Hindoos  in  Goozerat  can  take  place  only 
between  members  of  the  same  caste,  and  if  that  be  permanently 
subdivided,  as,  for  instance,  into  right  and  left  hand,  of  the  same 
subdivision  of  it.  Brahmins  refer  back  to  a  "  gotra,"  a  supposed 
ancestor  of  whose  period  they  are  not  distinctly  informed,  and  they 
do  not  permit  alliances  among  his  descendants.  Other  Hindoos, 
maintaining  the  same  rule,  construe  it  less  stricdy,  as  they  do  not 
pretend  to  be  possessed  of  information  extending  back  to  so  remote  a 
date  as  that  of  the  Brahmins.  The  bard,  called  Wyewunch^ — the 
genealogist  of  the  caste — can,  however,  usually  trace  back  to  about 
twenty  descents ;  and  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited 
are  r^^ulated  by  the  information  supposed  to  be  in  his  possession. 
In  addition  to  diese  rules  there  exists  another,  of  less  authority,  but 
commanding,  nevertheless,  almost  invariable  acquiescence,  which 
prescribes  that  the  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a 
female  ancestor  within  five  descents,  or  of  a  stepmother  within  three 
descents,  are  not  fit  persons  with  whom  to  contract  a  marriage.  It  is 
further  declared  that  a  man  may  not  marry  the  sister  of  the  wife 
of  his  father's  brother. 

The  different  Kools,  or  femilies  of  the  same  caste,  are  not  treated 
with  equal  consideration.  One  Kool  assumes  a  superiority  to 
another,  founded  usually  upon  benefits  conferred  on  the  caste 
generally  by  ancestors  of  the  house.  It  is  always  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  parents  of  a  female  child  that  they  should  procure 
her  marriage  with  the  scion  of  a  more  noble  family.  To  wed  her  to 
a  bridegroom  of  inferior  rank  is  considered  disgraceful,  and  it  is 
this  feeling  which  has  so  oflen  urged  the  Rajpoot  or  even  the 
Koonbee  of  Goozerat  to  practice  the  dreadful  crime  of  infanticide.' 


"  expose  them  on  the  occadon  of  >  marriage  of  a 
"  stated !— On  the  etmclmlcm  of  a  match  between  the  parcDls  a  sum  of  money  U 
"  sent  to  the  father  of  the  foulh  t?  the  father  of  ihe  girl.  This  sum  is  not  lai^. 
"  probablf  about  the  lentliof  the  amount  of  'Zobeei,'  or  dower.     This  is  a  urt 
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In  the  case  of  male  children,  parental  anxict7,  though  scarcelj 
less  in  amount,  is  difTerent  in  the  form  which  it  assumes.  Careful 
persons  can  avoid  a  large  expenditure  on  occasions  of  obsequies, 
though  few  are  so  cautious,  the  usual  rule  beiiig  that  they  incur  debt 
for  the  purpose ;  but,  prudent  or  imprudent,  all  are  compelled  to 
lavish  sums  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  means  of  the  majority  in 
marrying  their  sons,  or,  if  their  &ther  be  dead,  their  younger 
brothers.  To  be  unmarried  is  contemptible,  ignominious.  The  man 
who  has  not  begotten  a  child,  or  who  has  lost  nis  children,  is  despised 
as  an  eunuch;  to  meet  htm  in  the  morning  is  an  omen  of  mis- 
fortune; when  he  dies  he  becomes  a  miserable  ghost,  his  spirit 
haunting  his  former  abode,  and  enviously  beholding  the  happy 
enjoyment  by  some  other  of  those  blessings  which  the  curse  of 
Eonlessness  has  rendered  nugatory  to  himself. 

Some  curious  customs  which  obtain  in  particular  castes  may  be 
worth  iUluding  to  in  this  place.  The  Kuruwt  Koonbees  celebrate 
marriages  only  under  a  certain  sidereal  conjunction,  which  occurs 
about  once  in  thirteen  years,  and  hence  it  is  asserted  by  others, 
though  they  themselves  deny  it,  that  their  unborn  children  are  often 
contracted  in  marriage  on  the  chance  of  their  being  male  and 
female.'      A    shepherd    caste,    called    "  Bhurwads,"    fix    upon    a 

"  of  earnest  money,  and  when  the  ceremony  of  'Tilluk'ii  completed  the  fatha 
"  of  the  girt  cannot  recede  from  the  engagemeoL 

"  After  this  comei  the  '  Luj^n,'  when  half  of  the  dower  agreed  upon  is  paid, 
"  and  the  dale  for  the  nuptiaJ  procession,  called  the  'Uniat,'  is  settled-  The 
"  Burat,  or  chief  marriage  ceremooy,  to  whicli  all  the  relations  and  friciids  are 
"  invited,  is  the  occasion  of  the  most  profuse  expenditure  in  feasting  them  : 
"  the  greater  the  multitude  fed,  the  better  satisfied  a  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
"  ra.ther  of  the  girl,  who,  at  the  same  time,  pays  the  remainder  of  the  dower. 
"  This  sum  variei  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  but  is  generally  enoiu^  tu 
"  throw  the  father  into  debt  and  difficulties.  Unless  a  handsome  sum  be  offered, 
"  a  husband  of  good  caste  Is  not  to  be  procured ;  and,  unieis  the  feasting  be 
"  profase,  and  the  invitations  to  the  marriage  feast  general,  then  the  girl's  pareota 
"  are  held  up  to  public  scom,  as  stingy  or  poverty-stricken.  This  is  the  chief 
"  reason  why  the  high  caste  and  proud  Thakon  bate  the  idea  of  a  daughter 
"  being  bom  to  them.  Another  reason  is  the  blind  pride  which  makes  them  hate 
"  that  any  man  should  call  them  Sala,  or  Sussoor — brother-in-law,  or  father-in- 
"  law.  This  crime  of  infanticide  is  not  confined  to  the  Kajpoots  ;  some  triltes  uf 
"  the  Aheers  are  equally  guilty.  We  remember  remonstrating  with  the  heads  o( 
"  an  Aheer  village,  who  had  ten  girls  to  eighty  boy*  living.  They  said.  '  Sir, 
"  it  is  all  very  weU  for  Banyans  and  such  people  to  bef[et  girls,  but  they  are  very 
"  seldom  or  ever  bom  to  men  of  our  caste.'  — ArlicU  en  lit  Lauded  Toimrm 
in  tht  Ifarih-  West  Praoitua.   Bmara  Maganatfir  OOtttr,  1S5CL 

■  In  the  hills  near  Rtj  MuhU,  "  It  is  not  uncomnoa  for  two  DeighboDn  to 
"  *V^  wl>en  iheir  respective  wives  are  pregnant,  that  Cbe  ofipring,  in  the  eve»l 


parCiculai  year,  about  once  in  ten  years,  for  the  celebration  of  their 
mairiages,  and  they  purchase  from  the  Rajpoot  chief,  or  other  ruling 
power,  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  the  hymeneal  ceremonies  arc 
petformed.  This  caste,  also,  finds  itself  compelled,  for  similar 
reasons,  to  contract  children  of  the  age  of  two  oi  three  months. 
The  ground  cannot  be  employed  for  matriage  rites  a  second  time,  but 
it  is  retained  henceforth  In  pasture,  and  never  subjected  to  cul- 
tivation. Upon  it  the  shepherds  erect  an  ornamental  wooden  post, 
called  "  a  marriage  pillar,"  which  is  preserved  as  an  indication  of  the 
purpose  to  which  the  ground  has  been  applied. 

The  bridegroom  is  called  "  wur,"  and  the  bride  "  kunyL" 
Proposals  of  marriage  are  symbolized  by  a  cocoa-nut,  which  is 
sometinies  richly  studded  with  gems.  They  emanate  from  the  house 
of  lesser  pretention,  and  the  father  of  either  bride  or  bridegroom, 
who  se<!ks  to  ally  his  child  to  the  redder  blood  of  a  more '  dis- 
tinguished Kool,  must  balance  the  scales  with  gold.  If  the  families 
are  considered  to  be  on  an  equality,  the  father  of  the  bride  makes 
proposals,  and  money  is  not  demanded  on  either  side.  When  the 
bridegroom  is  of  high  rank,  so  that  he  is  under  no  difficulty  as  regards 
providing  himself  with  a  wife,  he  has  frequently  many  proposals  made 
to  him.  The  family  priest,  or  a  relation,  is  then  sent  to  ascertain, 
by  personal  interview,  that  the  young  ladies  are  neither  blind,  lame, 
nor  afflicted  with  other  bodily  defect,  and  that  they  are  in  every 
respect  eligible  The  priest  (or  gor),  however,  as  it  is  said,  invariably 
fills  a  purse  for  himself,  and  not  unfrequently,  to  increase  his  gains, 
behaves  treacherously  to  those  who  have  employed  him,  by  con- 
cealii^;  the  ladies'  defects,  or  exaggerating  their  good  qualities. 
There  is  a  Hindoo  saying,  founded  on  the  mendacity  of  the  priest 
upon  such  occasions,  which  states  that  sufficient  weight  of  sins  to 
bear  him  down  to  hell  is  accumulated  by  a  king  in  three  months, 
by  the  head  of  a  monastery  in  three  days,  but  by  a  gor  in  three 
hours. 

Acceptance  of  proposals  of  marriage  is  followed  by  a  more  binding 
betrothal  The  relations  of  the  contracting  parties  meet  at  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  who  commences  the  ceremony  by 
producing  a  tiny  stone  or  metal  image  of  Gunesh,  which  he  washes 
with  water,  with  milk,  and  again  with  water,  in  imitation  of  the 
washing  with  "  five  ambrosial  hquids,"  prescribed  by  the  Shastras, 
and  marks  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  with  the  chilndlo.    He 

,  ihall  be  muried  to  eadi  oUier." — FUt 


worships  the  Dev,  under  his  title  of  Vighun  RSj,  the  smootbtf  of 
difficult  paths,  and  frequently  repeats  the  following  verse : — 


The  bride's  father  now  pays  obeisance  to  his  entettainer,  marks  his 
feet  with  a  preparation,  the  red  color  of  which  is  symbolical  of 
prosperity,  and  offeis  him,  in  his  joined  hands,  betel-nut,  turmeric, 
and  flowers,  as  an  earnest  that  he  has  betrothed  his  daughter.  He  next 
places  the  royal  teeluk  on  the  forehead  of  the  young  bridegroom  and 
presents  him  with  the  cocoa-nut,  which,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  adoni 
It  with  precious  stones,  he  marks  with  a  red  spot,  upon  which  he  sets 
a  silver  coin.  The  family  priest  repeats  the  names  of  the  afhanced 
parties,  their  parents  and  ancestors,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  his 
list  pronounces  that  the  ceremony  is  concluded.  The  women  of  the 
family,  assisted  by  their  neighbours,  now  chant  an  appropriate 
song,  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  much-prized  dole  of  sugar  and 
coriander. 

The  general  rule  is  that  betrothal  cannot  be  set  aside,  but  the  piac- 
tice  of  difierent  castes  varies.  Among  Rajpoots,  if  the  betrothed  ^de- 
groom  die,  the  girl  who  should  have  been  his  wife  is  treated  as  his 
widow,  and  considered  incapable  of  entering  into  the  married  state 
Some  Brahmins,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  consider  themselves  bound 
by  either  betrothal  or  any  other  ceremony  short  of  the  actual  joining 
of  hands  in  marriage.  In  most  castes  a  betrothed  bride  is  not  treated 
as  a  widow  on  the  death  of  the  affianced,  and  in  many  she  may,  with 
permission  of  the  caste,  marry  another  person  even  in  his  lifetime, 
should  he,  before  the  marriage  is  concluded,  become  afflicted  with 
iny  serious  disease. 

The  Kuruwd  Koonbees,  when  they  cannot  procure  a  husband  for 
their  daughter,  will  sometimes  marry  her  to  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The 
next  day  they  throw  the  flowers  into  a  well,  and  the  bridegroom  thus 
disposed  of,  the  widow  is  eligible  for  nktrk,  or  second  marriage.  A 
similar  practice  is  that  of  marrying  the  girl  to  a  person  called  "  a  hand- 
husband."  This  bridegroom  may  be  any  male  of  the  caste  who  is 
willing  to  contract,  beforehand,  that  he  will  receive  a  certain  sum  for 
a  divorce  and  give  his  bride  a  release  from  her  marriage  the  moment 
the  ceremony  has  been  performed.  The  wife  so  divorced  may  then 
marry  in  n&trl 

The  object  of  these  proceedings  is  the  avoidance  of  expense.     No 
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money  need  be  spent  by  the  bride's  father  upon  a.  n^tri  mairiage, 
except  such  as  is  required  for  entertaining  the  friends  who  accompany 
the  bridegroom.  I'he  lady's  trousseau  is  supplied  by  her  huslxmd. 
An  unmarried  woman  cannot,  however,  be  given  in  nitri. 

When  the  bride  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  an  astro- 
loger is  called  for  to  point  out  the  day  indicated  by  the  stars  as  propi- 
tious  for  the  marriage.  Seasons  of  family  mourning  are  always  care- 
fully avoided.  The  day  fixed,  letters  of  invitation,  termed  kunkotree, 
are  sprinkled  with  rose-colored  water  and  forwarded  to  the  kindred  of 
both  bridegroom  and  bride.  They  run  in  something  like  the  follow- 
ing strain : — 

"  To  the  dweller  at  the  auspicious  Shree  Ahmedabad,  the  great 
"  and  excellent  place  of  residence,  to  the  worship-worthy  treasury  of 
"  all  good  qualities,  the  benefactor  of  others,  the  able  administrator  of 
"  affaiiB  of  state,  the  head-jewel  of  the  clever,  who  knows  the  qualities 
"  of  the  fourteen  sciences  and  is  deserving  of  every  epithet;'  Shet- 
"  jec,  Shree,  five  times  repeated,  Simuldas  Bechurdls,  and  Shet  Ku- 
"  rumchund  Purumchund,  may  your  lives  be  long  I  Here  from  Shree 
"  Mhowi  the  sea-port  writes  ShSi  Atm&rim  Bhoodhurdds.  Receive 
"  his  salutation  of 'Victory  to  Gopil!'  (Krishn).  Further,  the  fol- 
"  lowing  is  the  cause  of  writing : — All  is  well  and  prosperous  here. 
"  Be  pleased  to  write  intelligence  of  your  prosperity.  Understand 
"  besides,  that  sister  Kunkoo  Bfce's  marriage-day  is  appointed  to  be 
"  Wednesday,  the  and  of  the  dark  half  of  Chyetra.  Therefore  do  you, 
"  bringing  the  whole  of  your  family  with  you,  come  speedily.  By 
"  your  coming  the  work  will  be  adorned." 

Then  follows  the  date.  Sometimes,  if  previous  invitations  have  not 
been  treated  with  sufficient  attention,  the  writer  adds — 

"  You  were  not  able  to  attend  brother  Chugun's  marriage,  but 
"  if  you  fail  to  come  on  the  present  occasion,  you  and  J  will  not 
"  be  able  to  drink  water  tc^ether  agaiiL  I  say  little,  but  consider  it 
"much," 

About  twenty  days  before  themarriage,  the  houses  of  the  parents  are 
careliilly  cleansed,  and  adorned  by  the  wealthy  with  strings  of  pearls  or 
handsomely  embroidered  curtains,  and  by  the  poor  with  garlands  of 
leaves.  In  front  a  temporary  building,  called  mundup,  is  erected,  which, 
in  the  case  of  poor  persons,  is  merely  a  thatched  hut,  but  where  the 
higherclassesare  concerned,  is  frequentlyavery  brilliant  pantomime-like 
edifice,  lined  with  mirrors  and  adorned  with  lamps,  rich  curtains,  soft 

flat«bcena«ul 
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carpets,  ftnd  abundance  of  tinseL  Near  one  of  the  comers  of  the  mun- 
dup  a  wooden  post,  called  a  "jewel-pillar,"  is  set  up,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  other  ornaments,  and  worshipped.  Within  the  ntundup 
the  planets,  Gunesh,  Vighun  Rij,  and  the  piogenitors  are  worshipped 
— the  last-mentioned,  in  order  that  the  household  may  not,  as  long  as 
the  ceremony  lasts,  be  rendered  unclean  by  the  occurrence  of  a  birth 
or  death  in  the  family. 

A  ceremony,  called  "  Gotruj,"  is  performed  within  the  dwelling- 
house.  A  flat  surface  of  wall  having  been  whitened,  a  pyramid  is  made 
upon  it  of  red  spots,  which  increase  from  one  at  the  apex  to  seven  at 
the  base.  Below  the  base  line  other  seven  spots  are  made  with  clari- 
fied butter,  which  the  heat  causes  gradually  to  trickle  downwards. 
The  figure,  which  represents  a  genealogical  tree,  becomes  the  subject 
of  adoration. 

I'he  bridegroom,  or  (in  her  own  house)  the  bride,  is  now  adorned 
as  splendidly  as  the  resources  of  the  family  will  permit  If  a  Rajpoot, 
the  boy  wears  red  silk  drawers,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  attire,  are 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  if  a  Brahmin  or  Waneeo,  a  long  white  cloth, 
with  a  broad  red  silk  border  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  tucked  up 
between  the  legs ;  over  this  he  wears  a  red  or  yellow  body-coat,  a 
waistband  and  scarf  of  the  same  colors ;  his  turban  must  be  red.  The 
bride's  father  presents  him  with  a  yellow  handkerchief  called  "  Ootu- 
reeyl"  The  bride  wears  a  white  silk  bodice  and  a  red  or  yellow  silk 
petticoat,  and  over  these  a  very  long  white  silk  scarf,  bordered  and 
spotted  with  red,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  then  passed 
over  the  shoulders  and  head,  of  which  it  forms  the  only  ordinary 
covering;  During  her  marriage  festivities,  however,  the  bnde  wears 
above  the  scarf  a  triangular  head-dress,  representing  a  crown,  ova 
which  is  thrown  a  large  square  red  scarf,  the  substitute  for  a  mar- 
riage veiL  The  bride  and  brid^room  wear  each  of  them  on  the 
right  wrist  a  bracelet  made  of  beads,  which  they  remove  at  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony.  Amc»w  the  poorest  classes  of  Hindoos,  the 
children  whose  marriage  is  celebrating  are  invariably  ornamented 
with,  at  the  least,  necklaces  of  alternate  gold  and  coral  beads,  which  are 
borrowed,  or  frequently  even  hired.  The  bridegroom  now  assumes 
the  state  and  title  of  "  Wur  Raja."  He  is  attended  by  companions 
of  his  own  age, — "  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  and  particu- 
larly by  a  fidend  who  bears  the  title  of"  Unwur,"and  must  be  selected 
from  among  his  juniors,  in  order  that  the  bride,  to  whom  he  ads 
as  accredited  ambassador,  may  be  able  to  receive  him  unveiled.  He 
is  also  the  bridegroom's  purse-bearer,  makes  all  his  purchases,  and 
presents  certam  marriage  gifts,  such  as  those  called  "  the  broth^-in> 


"  law's  dagger,"  and  "  the  priest's  dress,"  which  are  due  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony. 

At  night,  the  bridegroom  king  publicly  appears  in  his  newly 
acquired  royal  state.  Musicians  head  the  procession — singers  and 
dancing  girls ;  following  them  come  the  bridegroom's  relations,  and 
visitors,  mounted  on  horses  or  elephants,  and  surrounded  by  torch- 
bearers,  cavaliers,  and  footmen ;  guns  are  discharged,  rose-colored 
powder  is  sprinlckd  on  all  sides,  the  horns  scream  their  loudest,  the 
kettle-drums  make  a  desJening  rattle,  the  flaring  torches  are  rendered 
nearly  invisible  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rise  into  the  air.  Soon 
the  bearers  of  the  silver  rods,  in  their  scarlet  coats,  appear,  and,  fol- 
lowing them,  with  royal  umbrella  borne  above  him  and  horse-hair  fans 
waving  on  either  side,  the  Wur  Raja,  mounted  on  his  white  and 
richly  ornamented  palfrey,  sweeps  gaily  past,  bearing  in  his  liands 
the  jewel-adorned  cocoa-nut,  the  emblem  of  marriage-festival.  Be- 
hind him  follow  the  great  cameMrums,  flaunting  in  their  red 
drapery,  and  rolling  forth  a  majestic  sound,  and  troops  of  women, 
chanting  nuptial  hymns,  bring  up  the  rear. 

In  these  processions  of  the  bridegroom -king  is  dimly  recalled  some- 
what of  the  regal  state  of  former  days — of  those  pageantries  which 
welcomed  to  Unhilpoor  Sidh  R5j,  the  "Victorious  Lion,"  from  sub- 
jugated Malwa,  or  hailed  the  sainted  Koomir  PSl,  and  his  train  of 
white-robed  priests  returning  from  some  desperate  encounter  of  wits 
with  the  "  evil-disposed  "  servants  of  Shiva, 

The  friends  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  as  the  procession  passes 
theb  houses,  come  forth,  and  present  to  him  a  cocoa-nut.  Every 
other  cavalcade,  even  that  of  the  lord  of  the  village,  which  meets  the 
bridegroom's  procession,  makes  way  for  it,  and  if  two  Wur  Rajas  meet, 
each  gives  up  half  the  road  to  the  other.  Thus  passing  through  the 
village,  the  bridal  train  returns  to  the  house  from  which  it  set  forth, 
where  it  is  welcomed  by  the  mother  of  the  boy,  who  performs  a  cere- 
mony called  "  Nyoonchun,"  in  which  she  expresses  by  significant 
pantomime  the  worthlessness  in  her  eyes  of  even  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  comparison  with  her  beloved  child.  Around  his  head  she 
waves  a  cake  of  bread  and  then  a  cup  of  water,  both  of  which  she 
throws  from  her ;  she  next  takes  in  her  hand  the  "  sumpot,"  which 
is  composed  of  two  vessels  full  of  rice,  fastened  together  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  expressing  the  idea  of  a  hoard  of  any  kind,  and  lays 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  Wur  Raja.  The  boy,  however,  is  not  behind- 
hand in  his  part  of  the  drama, — he  crushes  the  "  sumpot "  indig- 
nantly with  his  foot,  and  hastens  into  the  house  to  embrace  his  mother. 

During  the  days  which  remain  before  that  appointed  for  the  mar- 
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riage,  the  Wur  Raja's  procession  moves  forth  evening  by  evening  from 
the  house  of  some  hospitable  relation,  who  has  previously  entertained 
with  feasting  the  strangers  who  have  been  invited  to  the  ceremony. 

The  proper  time  having  arrived,  the  bridegroom  is  conveyed  by  his 
ftiends  in  similar  state  to  the  village  in  which  the  bride  resides.  He 
usually  arrives  there  late  in  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  marriage, 
and  halts  outside.  The  father-in-law,  attended  by  his  male  and 
female  relations,  with  torch-bearers  and  music,  goes  forth  at  night  to 
the  bridegroom's  camp,  and  conducts  him  from  thence  to  the  house 
which  has  been  prepared  for  his  reception  within  the  village.'  Over 
the  door  of  the  bride's  dwelling  there  is  hung  at  this  time  a  garland  of 
leaves,  which  the  Wur  Raja,  if  of  the  warrior  class,  must  break  down 
with  his  lance,  but  which  in  other  cases  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
drops  from  decay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  marriage-day  the  bride  is  assisted  at  her  toi- 
let by  her  mother  and  her  female  relations,  and  is  invested  with  her 
marriage  bracelets,  which  are  made  of  ivory,  and  coloured  red.  The 
bridegroom  is  also  prepared  by  his  friends,  with  the  sound  of  music 
and  song,  and  is  conducted  in  state  to  the  house  of  his  affianced. 
There  he  is  received  by  the  mother  of  the  bride,  who  performs  the 
Nyoonchun  ceremony.  She  marks  the  Wur  Raja  with  the  royal  tee- 
luk,  waves  round  his  head,  and  then  throws  from  her  a  bullock-yoke, 
a  pestle,  a  churning  stick,  a  spindle,  the  "  sumpot,"  an  arrow,  a  cako 
of  flour  and  one  of  ashes,  which  last  expresses  her  desire  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

When  the  Nyoonchun  has  been  completed,  the  bridegroom  takes 
his  seat  in  the  pavilion,  called  the  "  Mundup,"  and  his  father-in-law, 
after  having  washed  his  feet  and  marked  the  red  spot  upon  his  fore- 
head, brings  the  bride  forth,  and  places  her  at  his  side.  In  remem- 
brance of  flie  old  rite  of  "  Gomed,"  or  sacrifice  of  a  cow,  one  of  these 
animals  is  at  the  present  time  brought  forth  when  the  brid^room 
takes  hb  seat  in  the  pavilion,  and  fastened  beside  It  Grass  is  thrown 
before  the  cow,  and  she  is  worshipped  by  the  Wur  Raja  and  his  friends. 
A  water  hour-glass  is  placed  beside  the  bridegroom  to  announce  the 
fortunate  hour,  or  sometimes  that  time  is  selected  at  which  half  of  the 

'  The  procexsion  of  welcome  is  not  confined  to  maniages,  bat  is  Bsn«l  whenera- 
a  visitor  of  any  importance  arrives.  Sec,  for  instances,  the  story  of  Tug  Der  Pur- 
mSr,  pp.  103. — llS.  It  was  common  in  fetida]  Europe  also.  The  following  is  an 
example: — "Jacqnea  deCltves  vint  i  En  le  19  ■ollC.1563.  , La  ; noblesse  alia  k 
■araicoiitre,  £  chevat,  jusqu'l  Criel,  et,  lon^a'it  fut  amWi  an  cbltean,  le  mairc  Ins 
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disc  of  the  setting  stm  has  become  obscured  The  auspicious  moment 
arrived  :  the  father  of  the  bride,  taking  her  hand,  places  it  in  that  of 
the  Wur  Raja,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  piece  of  the 
sacred  basil,  and  saying,  "  I  give  a  Krishn  gifL"  At^ei  the  father  has 
joined  their  hands,  the  Gor  hangs  around  the  necks  of  the  bride  aod 
bridegroom  the  "  Wur  Mila,"  or  marriage-garland,  which  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  threads  of  red  cotloa  At  the  same  time  the  playfellows  of  the 
bridegroom  throw  a  red  cloth  over  their  joined  hands,  and  under  cover 
of  it  present  them  with  betel-nut.  The  pair  remain  seated  in  the  pavi- 
lion for  about  an  hour. 

Outside  the  Mundup  is  formed  the  "  Choree,"  or  mamage  hall. 
Nine  metal  or  earthemware  water-vessels  are  set  up  one  above  the 
other,  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  a  square,  and  are  retained  in  this 
position  by  the  support  of  bamboos.  A  Are-pit  is  made  in  the  centre, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  by  its  side.  The  priest  per- 
forms fire-sacrifice  before  them,  and  fastens  the  boy's  scarf  to  the  mar- 
riage veil  of  the  girL  The  bride's  mother  brings  a  plate  of  food,  of 
which  both  partake,  the  girl  first  helping  her  husband,  and  he  then 
presenring  food  to  her.  During  the  whole  celebration  singing  is  kept 
up  by  the  women.  Their  songs  are  usually  poetical  compositions  in 
honour  of  Seetd  or  Rookmunee,  the  wives  of  R^m  and  Knshn,  or  ebe 
ludicrous  and  not  unfi^quently  obscene  stanzas.  We  quote  a  few 
verses  firom  a  ballad  called  "  Seet&'s  Marriage,"  by  one  of  the  best 
reputed  poets  c^Goozerat  :— 

"  I  tonch  lie  feet  of  the  great  preceptor. 
And  to  Gunesh  I  pay  obeisance  ; 
I  pray  for  wealth  of  mccessful  skill, 
Bj  wnich  the  heait's  longing  nuiy  be  salisfied. 

I  sing  the  nupiijUs  of  Rim. 
The  Prosody's  leaves  who  has  not  luninl. 
Knows  no!  how  to  frame  the  vene  : 
With  all  my  slrenglh  I  will  siog  my  so&g  ; 
O  I  Foeti  count  not  its  (salts. 

I  sing  the  nnptials  of  Rim. 
Dusnith  King  wM  Uyodhyi's  lord. 
His  heir  was  the  illustrious  lUm  ; 
At  J&Dporee  ided  Junukjcc  the  King, 
To  whom  a  Prlnceu  Royal,  Seelijee,  was  bora. 

I  sing  the  nuptials  of  Rflm ; 
VTekoraith't  lord  was  this  Illustrious  Rim  | 
Seetl  was  incarnate  Luliihmee  i 
Aasomine  human  form  ttiey  wedded  : 
To  ting  ttieiT  pnisea  ii  deilnictive  of  sin. 

I  ling  the  nuptiaJj  of  Rim. 
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Fiist  I  relate  how  Jonnk's  da^^ter  wu  bom. 
Then  the  stoiy  of  the  marriage. 
How  where  aagei  dwell  on  the  IwnkE  of  Ganges, 
So  great  calamitr  was  caused  by  Riwun. 

I  ^ng  the  nuptial*  of  Rim,  &c,  Ac." 

At  last  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  circumambulate  the  fire-pit 
four  times,  and  the  mamage  is  complete. 

The  Wur,  if  a  Rajpoot  chief,  insteadof  going  himself  to  be  married, 
frequently  sends  his  sword,  which  is  treated  as  his  representative,  the 
whole  ceremony  beir;?  gone  through  with  it,  as  if  he  were  present  in 
person,  but  the  concluding  circum ambulation  is  in  this  case  performed 
twice  only,  and  again  twice  when  the  bride  joins  her  husband.  The 
practice  originated  probably  in  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  certain  cases,' 
and  it  has  been  retained  for  convenience  sake,  and  especially  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  expense. 

When  the  circumambulation  is  completed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
worship  the  polar  star  and  the  seven  sages.  Their  relations,  as  many 
as  are  so  disposed,  come  forward  and  present  offerings  to  the  pair,  of 
which  their  parents  take  possession. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  now  visit  the  lodging  of  his  family, 
and  his  mother  performs  Nyoonchun  to  both.  They  worship  the 
"  Gotruj,"  and  play  a  game  of  chance  with  betel-nut,  dried  dates,  and 
coins^ — seven  of  each  put  in  a  cup.  The  women  atfiim  that  the 
mastery  in  wedded  life  falls  to  the  victor  in  this  gamt  The  bride- 
groom's father  presents  to  the  guests  offerings  of  clothes,  disposed 
upon  a  shield  or  a  metal  tray,  so  as  to  hang  down  upon  all  sides. 

When  the  Wur  Raja's  suite  is  ready  to  return  home  the  bride's 
friends  sprinkle  their  guests  with  rose-colored  water,  and  mark  them 
back  and  front  with  the  impression  of  a  hand.  They  fasten,  also,  to 
the  carriage  of  the  bridegroom  a  laige  vessel  full  of  sweetmeats,  and 
a  lamp  called  "  the  lantern  of  RSm,"  as  a  sign  that  they  have  in- 
troduced light  into  his  home  through  the  marriage  which  has  been 
completed  They  take  also  from  the  hands  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  the  cocoa-nuts  which  they  have  held  throughout  the 
ceremony,  and  place  them  under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that 
they  may  be  broken.  As  soon  as  they  have  cleared  the  villf^je,  the 
Wur  Raja's  relations  dismiss  the  Brahmins,  bards,  and  musicians  who 
have  attended  them,  making  them  presents.  The  stragglers  are  now 
collected  from  the  village  tank,  where  they  have  been  washing  their 

'  S«e  that  of  Rana  Rutna  of  Mewar.— Tod'i  Kajaslban,  toL  L  p.  30B. 
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hands  and  fkces,  and  making  their  final  preparations  for  the  journey, 
and  Che  whole  party  proceed  homewards. 

The  bride  goes  home  with  her  husband  and  remains  a  month,  after 
which  she  returns  to  her  father's.  When  she  reaches  the  age  of  about 
twelve  years  hei:  husband's  friends  send  for  her.  The  girl  is  usually 
exceedingly  indisposed  to  leaving  home,  and  weeps  as  an  English 
child  of  the  same  age  might  do  at  going  to  schooL  Her  father  and 
mother  persuade  her,  reminding  her  that  her  sisters  and  her  cousins 
have  gone  in  like  manner  and  returned,  and  promising  that  she  shall 
not  remain  long,  and  that  her  aunt  or  any  other  relation  who  happens 
to  be  married  in  the  same  village  shall  visit  her  constantly.  They 
will  abo  address  themselves  to  the  husband's  father,  and  say,  "  Vou 
"  must  take  care  of  our  girl ;  she  has  never  been  outside  the  village 
"  up  to  this  time,. nor  left  her  mother  for  a  minute ;  you  must  let  her 
"  go  and  visit  her  aunt,  and  take  care  that  people  don't  frighten 
"  her."  The  father-in-law  protests,  in  reply,  that  no  one  is  more 
interested  in  her  than  he  himself  is,  and  that  he  wiU  take  better  care 
of  her  than  her  own  father  has  taken.  Other  married  girls,  too,  give 
her  courage,  and  say,  "  Never  mind :  I've  been  and  come  back, 
"  have'nt  I  ? "  The  child  turns  to  her  &ther,  and  says,  "  BflpS  ! 
"  when  will  you  come  for  me  ?  Do  come  quick  I "  He  promises  to 
do  so  in  ten  or  fifteen  days,  though  perhaps  he  has  no  definite 
intention  of  going  within  a  year.  The  girl  makes  him  swear  to  her, 
and  says,  "  Mi !  mind  you  send  him  :  and  take  care  of  my  dolls  and 
"  toys,  and  don't  give  them  away."  At  last  she  goes  oS  with  her 
husband's  friends,  and  from  that  time  she  lives  for  the  most  part 
with  them,  paying  only  occasional  visits  to  her  native  village. 

Hindoo  women  neither  receive  nor  expect  that  attention  from  the 
other  sex  which  the  customs  of  European  countries  allow  of,  or 
rather  demand.  The  decided  absence  of  gallantry  expressed  in  a 
verse  of  Toolshee-dis's  far-renowned  poem,  "The  story  of  Rflm," 
would  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Yankee  clockmaker 
hiiuselL     It  runs  thus : — 


A  padishah,  so  says  the  story,  once  commanded  his  ministet 
to  fetch  him  the  most  shameless  person  and  the  most  modest, 
the  greatest  coward  and  the  person  least  accessible  to  fear  in  all  his 
realm.  The  minister  bowed  obedience,  and  soon  after  re-appeared, 
leading  in  a  womaa  "  How,"  said  the  padishah,  "  is  this?  I  asked 
*'  for  four  persons."    "  The  qualities  of  the  four,  may  it  please  your 
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"  Majesty,"  replied  the  minister,  "  are  concentrated  in  this  one.  She 
"  will  veU  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  elder  brother,  but  if  she  go 
"  to  a  marriage  she  will  sing  obscene  songs,  such  as  a  lewd  man 
"  would  be  ashamed  of.  If  her  husband  aslc  her  to  give  him  water 
"  in  the  night-time  she  is  afraid,  it  is  so  dark ;  but  if  she  have  a 
"  lover  to  meet,  it  is  light  enough  for  her  to  daoiber  over  a 
"  mountain," 

Disrespect  to  women,  however,  crept  in  in  the  Mohummedan  times. 
In  older  days  r&nees  sat  beside  rajas  in  the  court,  and  reeshecs' 
wives  beside  their  husbands  in  the  assemblies  of  sages.  To  this 
hour  the  presence  of  woman  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of 
a  fire-sacnfice,  and  if  none  be  there  a  figure  is  made  to  represent  her, 
and  dressed  in  female  vestments^  The  marriage  rite  is  also 
sanctified  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  legitimate  son.  The 
Rajpootnee,  of  whose  valour  and  constancy  in  days  of  old  so  many 
tales  are  related,  still  retains  a  high  reputation  even  among  those 
who  concede  but  little  honour  to  her  "unbusiness-like"  lord.  "  The 
"  wise  woman's  son,"  says  the  trading  wSneeo,  "  is  a  fool,  but  the 
"  foolish  woman's  son "  (alluding  to  his  own  wife  or  mother)  is 
"  wise."  *    The  women's  subjection  is,  however,  in  any  case  rather 

>  "  While  the  master  of  Che  family,"  sa.ys  Captain  Macmnrdo,  in  hii  account 
of  the  Province  of  Kutch  (viA  Transactions  of  Ihe  Lileroiy  Society  of  Bombay, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  226],  "is  thus  careless  and  lost  to  GveTything  that  is  honorable  or 
' '  respectable,  his  wives  (for  they,  the  Jhirejas,  have  often  more  than  one)  are 
"  active,  jealous,  and  intriguing.  They  are  the  daughters  of  the  JhSli,  WJigbeb, 
"  Shodi,  or  Gohil  Rajpoots,  who  marry  the  gtfls  and  not  the  man.  These  wives 
"  hive  each  their  respective  establishment  of^servanls,  cattle,  carriaeK,  Slc,  and  s 
"  village,  ot  more  or  less,  according  to  the  means  of  the  husband.  The  women  of 
"  the  Rajpoots  are  much  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  caste  of  Hindoos 
"  They  are  high-spirited,  bold,  and  enterpriung,  and  are  jnstly  celebrated  for  a 
"  remarkable  neatness  of  person,  and  aniiety  about  personal  appearance,  eren 
"  when  advanced  in  life,  which  is  met  with  in  no  other  native.  The  Rajpootitec 
"  has  her  cosmetics  and  washes,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Europe,  and  understands 
"  the  method  of  makiitg  an  artilicial  mole  or  patch  on  the  most  favourable  spot 
"  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  skin  or  countenance  ;  and,  next  perhaps  to  ttw  lore 
' '  of  wealth  and  rank,  the  improvement  of  her  personal  charms  is  the  stronecit 
"  passion  in  this  lady's  breast. 

''  TTiey  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  lofler  passion  ;  bnl  how  can  they 
"  love  their  drunken  lords  !  and  ihey  have  no  access  to  nllantTy  of  the  higher 
"  kind.  Sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  scandal  loudly  asserts  that  the  lur 
"  and  interesting  Kajpootnee  is  reduced  to  intrigue  with  servants  and  menials." 

The  same  author  adds,  that  "  Rajpoot  women  seldom  or  never  suckle  their 
"  children,  for  fear  of  dtslroying  the  beauty  of  their  persons."  He  writes  thus  in 
another  place  : — "  Until  I  came  to  Kutch,  I  never  heard  of  females  procuring  abor- 
"  tions  merely  to  prevent  their  figures  and  their  breasts  being  injured  in  appeanince. 
"  This  practice  is  also  peculiar  to  the  grjUtU  eiaat,  and  not  fiequent ;  althoncfa  I 
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apparent  than  real,  and  they  are  themselves  not  a  little  anxious  to 
maintain  its  appearance,  resenting  any  want  of  iroperiousness  in  the 
behaviour  of  diei;  husbands  to  them  in  pubUc,  and  expressing  theii 
astonishment  at  and  contempt  for  the  manners  of  their  European 
rulers  in  this  respect,  by  inventing  a  mythological  story  to  account 
for  that  which  otherwise  would  appear  to  be  so  wholly  unin- 
telligible 

"  When  R4wun,"  say  they,  "  carried  off  Seetil,  the  wife  of  RSm, 
"  he  placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  demons  of  Ceylon  and  their 
"  wives,  which  latter  became  her  personal  attendants.  Seeti  received 
"  so  much  homage,  from  the  latter  especially,  that  she  predicted  that 
"  the  demons  should,  in  the  iron  age,  acquire  supreme  power 
"  throughout  Hindoostan,  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  respectful 
"  treatment  of  their  wives  in  remembrance  of  her  prophetic  boon.  " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they  trace  the  fulfilment  of 
Seet&'s  prediction  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  British,  accompanied,  as 
it  is,  by  the  well-established  supremacy  of  the  ladies.' 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  occasion  upon  which  the  Hindoo 
irife  becomes  the  object  of  unusual  solicitude  and  care.  When  the 
youi^  married  woman  has  reached  the  fourth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy a  bracelet  is  fastened  upon  her  arm,  to  which  is  affixed,  as  an 
amulet  to  protect  her  irom  the  evil  eye,  a  packet  of  dark  coloured 
cloth,  containing  scrapings  from  the  image  of  HunoomSn  and  dust 
from  the  cross-roads.  A  feast  is  given  on  her  investiture  with  this 
bracelet,  and  she  is  released,  during  the  time  she  wears  it,  from  the 
performance  of  any  part  of  the  household  duties,  for  in  India  as  in 
Engbnd, 

"  Fsiiies  and  nym^  wiih  child  must  have  the  things 
"  They  long  for." 

In  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy  the  caste  are  again 
assembled  to  a  feast,  and  the  family  priest  performs  fire-sacrifice 
before  them.  The  woman  is  conveyed  to  the  house  of  some  relation, 
where  she  performs  ablutions,  and  dresses  herself  in  handsome  clothes 
and  ornaments.     She  is  thence  conducted  in  procession,  attended  by 

"  hsTc  known  >  woman  who  acknowUdged  to  five  abortioni  of  thii  kind  in  her 
"  own  penoo."    Idan,  pp.  319 — 334. 

*  Manf  people  in  Goozerat  believe  that  Europeani  wonhip  Soeti.     An  English 
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musicians  and  singers,  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  Her  fiiends 
precede  her  as  she  w^ks  thither,  and  stiew  her  path  with  betel-nut 
and  coins.  At  home  she  is  received  by  her  father,  who  has  come 
from  his  village  for  the  purpose,  and  who  presents  her  with  clothes, 
jeneb,  money,  and  other  offerings,  not  foi^etting  the  symbohcal 
cocoa-nut,  disposed  together  upon  a  shield.  He  also  binds  a  ne^ 
turban  upon  her  husband's  head,  and  presents  her  mother-in-law  with 
a  scarf.  The  latter  receives  the  young  married  woman  at  the 
threshold  with  "  Nyoonchun,"  and  the  fire-sacrifice,  called  "  Gurbh 
"  Sunskar,"  is  performed  The  woman  retires  with  her  own  family  to 
her  father's  house. 

If  a  male  child  be  bom,  letters  called  "  WudhSmunee,"  announcing 
the  joyful  occurrence,  are  despatched  at  once  to  the  father's  house. 
The  bearer  on  his  arrival  is  entertained,  and  presented  with  a  new 
turbaa  If  the  &ther  be  a  chief  the  royal  drum  is  sounded,  and 
prisoners  are  released.  Sometimes,  on  the  letter  announcing  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  mark  of  the  new-bom  child's  feet  is  made  in  a 
liquid  of  the  auspicious  colour.  The  "Wudhamunee"  is  very 
similar  to  the  letter  of  invitation  to  a  marriage,  which  has  been 
already  given,  but  in  the  principal  place  runs  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Sifter  Kunkoobft  has  (on  such  a  day  and  hour)  given  birth  to  a 
"  son,  a  turban-wearer.     His  horoscope  promises  weU." 

If  the  child  be  a  girl,  the  expression  is  "  a  daughter,  a  veil-wearer," 
The  reason  for  this  addition  is,  that  in  all  places  originally  people 
wTote  (as  they  now  in  many  places  write)  oiily  consonants,  omitting 
vowels,  so  that  without  the  fiirther  description,  the  word  deekuro  (son) 
might  be  read  detkurte  (daughter),  and  via  versd. 

Some  friend,  immediately  the  birth  has  taken  place,  proceeds, 
bearing  a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hands,  to  the  astrologer's,  who  notes  do«'n 
the  year,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  week,  and  the  hour, 
also  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  and  planets  stand.  From  this  paper 
the  astrologer  subsequently  draws  out  the  child's  horoscope 

On  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  Brumhi  is  worshipped,  under  the 
name  of  Vidhatii,  the  supposition  being  that  he  is  on  that  day 
employed  in  recording  the  various  incidents  of  the  child's  future 
career  by  writing  them  on  the  forehead  of  the  skulL  A  piece  of 
blank  paper,  a  pen,  and  an  inkstand,  are  placed  in  order  for  the  use 
of  Vidhati,  but  care  is  taken  that  the  ink  shall  be  red,  not  black. 
that  the  letters  traced  by  the  hand  of  destiny  may  be  of  the  auspicious 
colour.  On  the  same  day  strings  or  chains  made  of  silver  or  gold, 
and  called  "  Kundoro,"  arc  tied  round  ihe  loins,  hands,  and  feet  of 
the  child. 
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On  the  thirteenth  day  aStex  its  birth  the  child  acquires  a  name. 
The  first  letter  of  it  is  fixed  by  the  astrologeT.  The  names  of 
relations  must  be  avoided,  as  well  as  those  of  ancestors,  but  Rajpoots 
sometimes  give  the  names  of  their  own  fathers  to  their  children. 
Under  these  restrictions  the  name  is  determined  by  the  father's 
sister,  who  is  called  Phye.  Four  women,  taking  each  of  them  a  leaf 
of  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  their  hands,  raise  the  child  in  a  cloth,  which 
they  hold  by  the  comers,  and  move  about,  repeating  seven  times  a 
barbarous  rhyme : — 


The  women  and  children  are  then  regaled  with  sweetmeats. 

Within  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  the  birth  the  relations  are  once 
more  called  together  to  witness  the  ceremony  called  "  UnnprSshun," 
performed  on  the  child's  first  tasting  farinaceous  food.  Srahmina 
once  more  worship  the  Gotruj,  and  kindle  the  sacred  sacrificial  fire. 
In  order  to  determine  the  course  of  life  which  the  child  is  to  follow, 
they  set  before  it  the  insignia  of  several  professions : — 

"  That  which  fint  the  dUld  doth  touch, 
"  Vessel,  maoey,  weapon,  or  book, 
"  Tlie  livelihood  of  the  child 
"  By  that  same  will  be  proenred.'* 

-  The  vessel  probably  alludes  to  cooking,  if  the  Goozerat  proverb 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  which  celebrates  the  accomplishments  ot 
him  who  can  handle 

"  The  pen,  tie  ladii,  or  the  spear." 

If  a  child  die  t>efore  the  "  Unnpiishun"  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed It  is  buried  in  the  ground,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
funeral  pile.  A  similar  custom  was,  it  appears,  observed  among  the 
Greeks,  in  regard  to  infants  who  died  before  cutting  a  tooth.  The 
Romans  also  had  the  same  custom,  applied  sometimes  to  children 
who  did  not  reach  their  fortieth  day,  and  the  observance  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  having  obtained  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
Gas  Comtlia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FUNERALS. 

"  All  things  that  we  ordained  festival 
"  Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
"  Onr  instnimenls  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
"  Oar  wedding  cheer  to  s  sad  bnrfal  feast ; 
"  Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dkges  chai^ ; 
"  Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
"And  all  things  ^ange  them  to  Ihecontnuy." 

In  addition  to  that  (^  children  who  have  not  unde^ne  the  "  Una- 
pntshun"  ceremony,  there  is  also  another  exception  amoDg  the 
Hindoos  of  Goozeiat  to  the  otherwise  univeraal  rule  of  crematim— 
■  that  of  the  Suny^see.  At  the  devotee's  interment  no  wailing  or  ex- 
pressions of  grief  are  allowed.  The  corpse,  seated  in  a  litter,  is 
borne  to  the  grave  preceded  by  musicians  and  attended  by  p^sons 
who  cast  rose-coloured  powder  into  the  air,  or  demonstrate  in  other 
modes  their  joy.  It  is  placed  in  the  earth  in  a  sitting  posture,  instead 
of  b^ng  consumed  on  the  pile.  A  small  platform  raised  over  the 
spot,  and  exhilHting  the  sculptured  feet  of  the  deceased,  commemo- 
rates his  sanctity. 

Whea  age  or  infirmities  warn  a  man  of  the  near  ap[»»ch  of  death, 
he  should  (so  say  the  Shistras)  perform,  to  the  b»t  of  his  abilitjr, 
"  deh  shooddh  prSyuscheet,"  or  expiatory  penances  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  his  body.  To  this  end  the  Yujm&n,  or  performer  of  pen- 
ance, calls  in  the  as^tance  of  one  or  took  Brahmins  skilled  in  the 
Veds.  He  bathes,  dresses  himself  in  wet  clothes,  and,  fiisting,  cir- 
cumambulates the  seated  Brahmins,  atul  prostrates  himself  before 
them.  He  is  instructed  to  confess  the  sins,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  he  has  committed  from  his  lurth  up  to  that  hour,  "  in  child- 
"  hood,  in  youth,  or  in  old  age,  be  they  secret  or  open,  wilfully  or 
"  unwittingly  committed,  whether  of  thought,  of  speech,  or  of  act, 
"  whether  great  or  small"  In  this  category  he  is  directed  to  include 
not  only  those  offences  which  are  acknowledged  throughout  the  world 
as  violations  of  the  universal  moral  law,  but  also  those  peculiar 
crimes  which  the  religion  of  the  Poor&ns  treats  as  equally  heinous. 
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He  is  called  upon  to  confess  if  he  have  slaughtered  cows,  if  he  have 
sat  in  his  spiritual  preceptor's  seat,  drank  fermented  liquor,  cut  a  tree 
for  fire-wood,  been  the  cause  of  loss  of  caste  to  man,  or  of  loss  of  life 
to  insect, — 'if  he  have  eaten  what  was  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  served  one 
who  was  not  fit  to  be  served, — if  he  have  drank  water  while  sitting 
on  a  couch, — if  he  have  ridden  astride  on  a  cow,  a  bull,  a  buffalo,  a 
donkey,  or  a  camel, — if  he  have  reclined  in  a  litter  borne  by 
Brahmins, — if,  above  all,  he  have  disajqwinted  a  Brahmin's  expecta- 
tions. The  Yujman  entreats  the  readers  of  the  Veds  to  point  out  to 
him  the  means  of  expiating  these  sins. 

"  From  Bnunhi  to  the  insects," 
he  is  taught  to  say, 

"  The  universe  is  thralled  bj  7011 ; 

"  The  Vukshes,  the  RSkshuses,  the  Pisichs  too, 

"  Devt,  Dytes,  aad  men  (c^ether. 

"  You  know  all  that  relates  to  religion  ; 

"  VoQ  are  its  conservators,  O  I  Brahmim  alL 

*'  For  my  body  puiity 

"  Procure,  0  I  good  B 


I  beoome,  O I  best  of  the  regenenue." 

Sometimes  he  is  directed  to  wash  the  feet  of  these  imperious  priests, 
and,  drinking  the  thus  purified  water,  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy 
in  such  language  as  the  following : — 

On  earth  wlutever  Teeiths  exist, 

Those  Teeiths  into  the  ocean  ;' 

From  the  ocean  all  Teerths 

Into  the  twice- bom's  light  foot  trareL 

Detiny-thralled  is  all  the  world  ; 

Cbaim-thnllcd  are  the  Devtis  ; 

Those  veiy  charms  are  Brahmin-lhialled ; 

ThereTore  Brahmia  is  Devtl 

The  Brahmins  answer,  "You  shall  be  cleansed  I"  They  then  pre- 
scribe fastings  and  penances,  or  enjoin  ten  thousand  repetitions  of 
the  sacxed  Giyutiee,  or  the  offering  of  a  thousand  fire-sacrifices ;  or, 
more  usually,  that  most  effectual  of  all  pious  actions,  the  feasting  of 

■  "Teerttit"   ate  placei  of  pilgrimage.     The  allu»on  Is  to  the  rivers,  whose 
binki abounded  with  consccnted  spots.  1  GtlOolc 
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Brahmins.  The  Yujmin  causes  himsdf  to  be  shaved  while  a 
Brahmin  mutters  this  chann  :— 

The  Tarions  sins, 

Brshmln-mnrder  eqntUinfi, 

In  the  hair,  shdiered,  reside ; 

Therefore  the  hair  I  remove. 

A  tuh,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  YujmSn  is  directed  to  bathe  in  the  ten  prescribed  tonos, 
—with  ashes  of  the  sacrificial  Are,  with  dust  of  the  earth,  with  dust  (^ 
cow-dung,  with  uiiilc  of  the  cow,  with  millc,  with  curds,  with  clarified 
butter,  with  drugs,  with  sacrificial  grass,  and  with  water.  Charms 
must  be  muttered  suited  to  each  ablution.  The  penitent  dresses 
himself  in  clean  clothes,  and  worships  Vishnoo  in  his  emblem — the 
shilagrim ;  and  while  the  Brahmins  offer  fire-saciifice,  he  must 
present  "  ten  gifis," — 

A  covr,  land,  sesamum,  gold,  darified  butter. 

Garments,  gTHJn,  sugar, 

Silver,  and  sail, — ihese  are  prescribed 

As  the  "  ten  gifts,"  bj  the  learned. 

These  offerings  made,  the  penitent  presents  to  the  Brahmins  "  the 
"  shadow  gift," — a  cup  of  melted  butter,  in  which  be  has  behdd  the 
reflection  of  his  countenance.  He  then  says  to  the  priests,  "  This 
penance  of  mine  must  be  rendered  valid  by  you."  Thtj  reply,  "It 
"  is  rendered  valid." 

The  rites  above  described  are  performed  also  by  pilgrims  on  their 
arrival  at  the  sacred  spot,  and  by  those  who  seek  reinstitution  into 
the  caste -privileges  of  which  they  have  been  temporarily  deprived.  If 
a  man  should  die  leaving  the  "  deh  shooddh  prSyuscheet "  unper- 
formed, it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  successors  to  perform  it  in  his 
stead  at  the  time  when  he  celebrates  his  obsequies ;  and  if  ^ 
neglect  this  sacred  obligation,  both  father  and  son  descend  to  the 
pits  of  hell. 

On  the  road  to  the  city  in  which  Yuma,  the  Icing  who  judges  the 
dead,  keeps  his  court,  is  a  river  called  Vyetuninee,  the  means  of 
passing  which  must  be  provided  in  this  world.'  "  If  any  one," — it  is 
Krishn  himself  who  has  said  it, — "be  by  his  good  destiny  incited, 
"  while  in  this  world,  with  the  desire  of  passing  Vyeturunee  in 
"  comfort,  let  him  when  the  resolve  comes  into  his  heart,  or  at  some 
"  virtuous  time,  present  a  good  cow  as  a  gift"  The  vulgar  notion  is 
that  the  animal  precedes  the  deceased,  who  grasps  its  tail,  and  drying 

'  On  the  tubject  of  gifis  made  to  luf^lj  the  necesutlei  of  the  dead,  sec  note  U 
the  end  ^  this  chapter.  ^   GtH>glc 
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Up  a  passage  before  him,  enables  him  to  cross  the  liver  of  Hades. 
If  he  relax  his  hold,  the  stream,  it  is  believed,  returns  upon 
bim.'  The  cow  should  have  its  horns  gilt,  and  its  hoofs  shod  with 
silver.  It  should  be  either  black  or  white.  With  it  must  be  presented 
to  the  Brahmin  a  copper-brass  vessel,  to  be  used  in  milking  it  Black 
garments  must  be  laid  upon  it.  Clothes,  for  the  use  of  the  departed 
spirit,  should  be  presented  at  the  same  time,  shoes,  a  ring,  and  an 
umbrella;  also  the  seven  gifts  of  grairu  There  must  be  offered,  also, 
a  copper  trough,  which  represents  Vyeturunee,  which  is  filled  with 
honey  and  placed  upon  a  heap  of  cotton.  A  gold  image  of  Yuma 
must  be  made,  and  an  iron  staff  placed  in  its  hand.  A  boat  made 
of  sugar-cane  must  also  be  prepared.  The  Brahmin  worships  the  Kings 
of  Hades,  and  calls  him  into  the  image,  thus  addressing  him  : — 

Rider  of  the  mighty  bulTalo, 

Holder  or  the  staff  and  chain, 

Red^eyed,  large-handed, 

DhuTum  Rfij,  I  praise  thee  I 

These  arrangements  completed,  the  cow  and  the  image  of  Yuma 
must  be  worshipped,  obeisance  paid  to  the  Brahmin,  and  circumam- 
bulation  of  the  whole  performed.  The  gifts  are  then  presented  to 
the  priest,  the  giver  holding  in  his  hand  the  tail  of  the  cow,  with 
some  sacrificial  grass  and  a  piece  of  purple  basil,  and  repeating  this 
charm, — 

On  Vun>i.'s  road,  the  veiy  terrible, 

I  have  heard  of  Vyeturunee  river. 

To  cross  it,  I  oSer  this  cow  ( 

0  !  twice  born,  t  praise  Vyeturunee  I 

He  next  addresses  the  cow  thus, — 

0 1  Dbenoo,  wait  thtm  for  me 


Lastly,  turning  to  the  Brahmin,  and  paying  him  obeisance,  he  pre- 
sents the  cow  to  him,  and  says,— 


'  We  have  (if«qtientl^  seen  in  Gooierat  cowherds,  whote  pasture  ground  was  on 
'  the  opposite  side  of  a  nver  from  that  on  which  their  village  stood,  swimming  their 
cattle  acrou  the  stream,  and  assisting  themselves  in  the  passage  by  holding  on  to 
■the  tail  of  one  of  the  '"*'"**^* 
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When  a  Hindoo  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  his  &iends 
prepare  a  place  on  the  ground  by  smearing  it  with  cow-dung ;  they 
strew  it  with  sacrificial  grass,  with  sesamum  and  barley.  The  dying 
man  is  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  of  his  clothes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  garment  The  hair  of  his  head  and  hia 
moustaches  are  removed,  and  his  body  is  washed  with  water.  He  is 
then  laid  upon  the  place  which  has  been  prepared,  with  his  feet 
pointing  northwards  towards  Meroo  and  the  abodes  of  the  blessed, 
and  his  back  turned  upon  the  city  of  Yuma.  A  small  cup,  contain- 
ing a  cake  with  a  silver  coin  laid  upon  it,  is  placed  in  his  hand.  Some 
poor  Brahmin  is  then  called  in  to  receive  the  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  dying  man.  Rich  persons  present  a  cow,  gold,  or  other  valuable 
presents,  and  they  promise  their  departing  relative  that  they  will 
carry  his  bones  to  Benares  and  cast  them  into  the  Ganges,  or  that 
they  wilt  make  pilgrimage  (the  merit  of  which  shall  be  his)  to 
Muthoori,  DwirkS,  Soranath,  or  other  celebrated  holy  ground.  They 
take  vows,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  dying  man,  to  fast  or  to  spend 
money  in  religious  offerings,  sealing  the  promise  by  presentation  of  a 
handful  of  water.  Sometimes  they  offer  gifts  of  iron  to  propitiate 
Yuma,  whose  weapons  are  of  that  metal'.  These  offerings  are  meri- 
torious alike  to  the  giver  and  to  him  on  whose  behalf  they  are  pre- 
sented. "  The  son,"  it  is  said,  "  who  presents  gifts  by  the  hands  of 
"  a  dying  father,  should  be  honoured  as  the  lamp  of  his  race." 

At  the  same  time  they  set  near  the  dying  man  a  lamp  supplied  with 
clarified  butter,  pour  Ganges  water  into  his  mouth,  and  place  therein 
a  leaf  of  the  purple  basil  and  a  portion  of  curd. 

It  has  been  pronounced  that  if,  even  when  the  life  has  reached  the 
throat,  a  man  declare  that  he  has  abandoned  the  world,  he  reaches 
Vyekoonth  ai^er  death,  and  is  released  from  further  transmigration. 
Some  persons,  therefore,  when  they  believe  that  their  end  is  ap- 
proaching, perform  the  rite  of  "  Athoor  Sunyis,"  and,  calling  for  an 
ascetic,  receive  at  his  hands  initiation  and  the  tawny  garment  which 
proclaims  that  they  have  renounced  the  world  and  its  concenii' 

'  These  tardy  devotees  remind  us  of  some  of  the  earlier  proselytes  of  Qiris- 
tianitVi  and,  in  particular,  of  the  great  Constantioe,  whose  reluctance  (o  assmne 
the  white  vestments  of  the  neophyte,  and  the  oblifations  attendant  on  a  new  birth 
unto  righleousness,  could  only  be  overcome,  ts  Gibbon  mentions,  at  that  latest 
momenL  when  the  stem  hand  of  death  wu  tearing  from  his  shoulders  the  im- 
perial purple. 
_  "All  inisyear  (a.d.  iiaB),"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Omnicle,  "KinE  Heaiv 
11  ^?^  '"  ^""nandj,  on  account  of  the  war  between  him  and  bit  nctdkcw,  the  Ean 
uf  Flanden  ;  but  the  earl  was  wounded  in  batde  by  a  servant,  and,  being  so 
wounded,  he  went  to  the  raonaiteiy  of  St.  Bertm,  and  forthwith  he  wm  made 
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The  Hindoos  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  agonies  of  the 
death-stniggle  are  pangs  caused  by  the  tyrannous  servants  of  the 
King  of  Hades,  wtio  are  drawing  the  unwilling  soul  from  its  tene- 
ment. Stricken  with  sorrow  and  with  awe,  they  vent  these  mingled 
emotions  by  repeatedly  calling  upon  RSm.  A  few  moments  pass,  and 
the  convulsive  throes  of  the  dying  man  are  over — the  immortal  soul 
is  disengaged  from  its  fleshy  host  and  companion.  Whither  has  it 
departed? 

"  QuiE  nunc  abiUt  in  loca, 
*'  Pallidula,  rigida,  nudnla!  " 

Before,  however,  we  pursue  this  interesting  inquiry,  let  us  stay 
awhile  to  bestow  the  corse,  and  observe  the  mourners  until  they  have 
"  compounded  it  with  dust  whereto  'tis  kin." 

When  all  is  over,  the  relations  and  neighbours  assemble  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased ;  and,  like  an  entre-euie  to  the  tragic  drama, 
commences  the  humming  moan  of  lamentation.  The  nearer  relatives 
enter  the  habitation,  exclaiming,  "  O,  father  1  O,  brother !  "  The 
women,  standing  in  a  circle  near  the  door,  bewail  the  deceased,  and 
sing  a  funeral  dirge,  beating  their  breasts  in  sad  accompaniment  to 
the  measure.  Young  persons  are  lamented  longer  and  more  poignantly 
than  those  whose  advanced  age  seems  to  have  pointed  them  out  as 
the  natural  victims  of  the  angel  of  death.  The  dirge,  which  usually 
i:onsists  of  unconnected  exclamations  of  grief,  is  sung  by  one  or  two 
women,  while  the  remainder  join  in  chorus.  That,  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  part,  bewails  the  death  of  an  early  victim — one,  it  will 
be  observed,  who,  crowned  in  former  days  as  a  bridegroom-kiog,  is 
now  lamented  as  a  chief  and  a  warrior  :— 

Alas  1  alas  1  without  the  village  the  wail  resounds, 

Voi !  the  valiant,  alas  t  alas  I 
Alas  !  alu  !  this  is  Rimjee's  atiger, 

Voi !  the  vdiaal,  alas  '.  alas  t 
Alas  I  ftlai  !  with  blood  the  cloods  have  rained, 

Voi  1  the  valiant,  alas  1  alas  I 
Alas  I  alai  I  its  boonds  the  sea  has  abandoned, 

Voi  t  (he  vaiiont,  alas  I  alas  1 
Alas  I  alas  !  the  home-leavinfr  bride  is  plundered, 

Voi  I  the  valiant,  alas  1  alas  I 
Ala*  t  alas  I  Yum  Raja's  plunderers  have  come, 

Voi  t  the  voiianl,  alas  t  alas  I 

Alas  I  alas  I  tbef  have  slain  the  bridqrroom-lung, 

Voi  I  the  valiant,  alas  1  alas  I 

"  a  monk,  and  lived  five  dafs  after,  and  then  died,  and  was  buried  there — God 
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Ala*  I  alu  !  his  mundap  has  been  cast  down, 

Voi  1  the  valiHit,  «Us  1  bIbs  1 
Alu  t  >Ibs  I  tlie  vessels  of  his  Choree  have  been  broken, 

Voi  1  the  valiant,  alas  '.  alas  1 
Alu  1  alas  I  his  life  has  been  treacherously  stolen, 

Voi  I  the  valiant,  alas  I   alas  < 


Theseutterancesof  grief  are  lude,  but  they  are  far  fromunaffectii^, 
even  to  the  stranger — the  sea-dwelling  Englishman  \  and,  as  they  al- 
ternately rise  and  (all,  their  sound,  stealing  from  a  distance  upon  his 
ear,  reminds  him  of  that  measured  melancholy  tone  which  the 
breakers  of  ocean  produce  on  some  calm  evening,  as,  by  turns,  they 
roll  upon  and  recede  from  a  shingled  beach. 

This  "  threnos  "  finished,  the  female  mourners  sit  dovn  panting  and 
exhausted ;  but  still  weeping,  they  ciy  to  each  other,  and  chant  forth 
exclamations  such  as  these :  "  Ah,  son !  who  will  take  care  of  me 
"  now  ?  who  will  light  the  funeral  pile  for  me  ? "  "  Ah,  husband  ! 
"  you  have  deserted  me  treacherously ;  you  have  left  me  with  my 
"  children  unmaxried  I  "  or,  "  Ah,  brother  1  who  will  welcome  me 
"  now,  when  I  return  home  from  my  husband's?  Ah  I  the  fig-tree 
"  will  grow  now  in  my  father's  house  !'" 

While  the  women  are  thus  engaged,  two  or  three  persons  are  em- 

filoyed  in  the  interior  of  the  house  in  preparing  the  corpse  for  the 
iineral  pile.  A  litter  of  bamboos  is  made,  and  the  corpse  is  wrapped 
in  a  new  scarf  of  the  auspicious  colour.  Lump-offerings  of  flour  and 
water  are  prepared,  of  which  two,  called  "  shub  "  and  "  pfinthuk,"  are 
placed,  the  former  on  the  pallet  of  sacrificial  grass  upon  which  the 
corpse  reclines,  and  the  latter  at  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

A  married  woman  returning  home  from  a  visit  at  her  father's  house 
is  presented  with  clothes,  and  anointed  with  red  ointment  on  the 

'  The  lamentation  for  the  dead  !□  use  among  the  Greeks  appear*  to  have  been 
originally  sung  by  women,  with  vehement  expressions  of  grief,  but  to  have  been  so 
far  systematized,  as  early  even  as  (he  time  of  Homer,  Oat  stngers  br  pioftsaoa 
stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began  the  lament,  while  the 
women  merely  assisted.  {See  Miiller.)  The  et^  eflects  produced  bj  tbe  custom 
of  beating  the  breast,  still  retained  by  the  women  of  Goozerat,  has,  we  believe,  in- 
duced some  benevolent  Hindoos  to  endeavour  to  introduce  pnrfea^ooal  maumcn, 
who  would  exactly  occupy  the  place  given  by  the  Greciani  to  tbe  ixM  tfiiHtr 
iiifX"-  The  prophet  Jeremiah  Is  supposed  to  be  repealing  part  of  tbe  usual 
funeral  dirge,  when  he  predicts  of  Jehoiakim,  the  aoo  of  Jo^h,  King  of  Jadah, 
that  "They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying,  Ah,  my  brother  1  or.  Ah,  lister  1  they 
'■shall  not  lament  for  him,  saving,  Ah,  Lord  1  or.  Ah,  his  glmy  !"—»•&  Jere- 
miah nil  v.  18,  atidHett  tailk  rtfiretKa  m  EfQyly  and  NaM.  S«e  abo  Amoa 
V.  16;  Ecdcaiastes  an.  5,  6. 
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forehead :  the  ceremony  is  called  the  SSsur-w4so.  If  she  die  at  the 
house  of  her  parents,  or  in  the  village  where  it  is  situated,  her  family 
prepare  for  the  corpse  the  last  s&sur-wAso.  They  anoint  its  forehead, 
dress  it  in  new  clothes,  and  adorn  it  with  a  marriage  scarf 

The  corpse  prepared,  and  placed  upon  the  litter,  four  persons  raise 
it  upon  their  shoulders.'  They  have  previously  performed  ablutions, 
arid  dressed  themselves  in  silk  garments.  The  corpse  is  carried  forth 
feet  first ;  one  man  precedes  it,  bearing  an  earthen  vessel  which  con- 
tains fire.  The  relations  and  neighbours  follow,  bareheaded,  without 
shoes,  and  half  naked,*  running  and  calling  upon  their  god,  the  son 
of  Dusruth ;  or  sometimes  one  man  alone  cries  to  the  rest  as  they 
run — "  Call  on  RAm ! "  to  which  they  reply  in  chorus,  "  Brother ! 
"  Rim !  "  The  women  fallow  the  funeral  procession  to  the  gate  of 
the  village,  and  thence  return  slowly  homei 

It  is  written  in  the  ShSstras  that  the  corpse  should  be  set  down  at 
cross-roads  within  the  village,  and  that  the  third  lump-offering,  called 
"  Khechur,"  should  be  offered  there  :  this  custom  has,  however,  fellen 
into  disuse;  The  Gurood  PoorSn  prescribes  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  in  which  a  death  has  taken  place  are  to  abstain  from  food 
until  we  corpse  has  been  carried  out ;  at  the  present  time  the  occu- 
pants of  the  adjoining  houses  alone  observe  this  practice. 

The  funeral  company,  when  they  have  passed  outside  the  village, 
make  a  halt,  and  lay  the  corpse  upon  the  earth  :  some  one  of  them 
who  has  preceded  the  rest,  sprinkling  water  of  purification  ft-om  a 
vessel  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  sanctifies  the  ground.  Here  the 
third  and  fourth  lump-ofTerings,  of  which  the  latter  is  called  "  Bhoot," 
are  offered  together,  and  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  reverse  its  position, 
and  carry  it  henceforth  head  foremost  Hence  they  proceed  to  the 
place  of  cremation,  which  is  usually  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  here 
they  erect  the  fiineral  pile,  which,  if  their  means  allow  it,  they  form 
of  sandal  and  other  costly  woods,  interspersed  with  cocoa-nuts. 
The  corpse  is  separated  from  the  litter  to  which  it  was  attached,  and 
from  the  scarf  which  covered  it,  and  both  these  are  cast  aside :  it 
is  laid  upon  the  pile  with   its  &ce   towards  the  abodes   of  the 

'  "The  Rajpoot  warrior,"  says  Colonel  Tod,  "is  carried  to  his  final  abode 
"  armed  at  all  points  aa  when  alive,  his  shield  on  his  back,  and  brand  in  his  hand  ; 
"  while  his  steal,  though  not  sacrificed,  Is  often  presented  to  the  deity,  and  becomet 
"•  a  perquisite  of  the  priest." — Vidt  Rajatthan,  vol.  i.,  p.  73. 

*  So  the  Jews  in  their  monmine.  "  Uncover  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 
"  clothes." — Leviticus  n.  6.  "  [^>Tbear  to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead, 
"  bind  the  lire  of  thine  bead  tipon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  thoes  upon  thy  feet." — 
Eiekiel  xxiv.  17. 
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blessed,  and  is  covered  with  additional  fuel  heaped  upmi  it.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  lump-offerings,  which  are  called  respectively  "  Sddhuk" 
and  "  Pret,"  are  here  set  down.  -  The  son,  or  ncaiest  of  kin  to  the 
deceased,  lights  a  bundle  of  diy  grass,  and  passing  three  times  nnmd 
the  pile,  places  the  fire  as  near  as  the  wind  permits  him  to  the  head 
of  the  corpse.  The  pany  of  mouiiDeis  sit  down,  and  await  the  issue 
with  lamentation;  when  the  corpse  is  nearly  consumed  they  pour 
clarified  butter  upon  the  pile  to  feed  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the 
cremation  is  finished,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  collected  from  the 
pile  and  are  cast  into  the  river  water,  or  if  no  stream  be  at  hand  they 
are  deposited  in  a  pit  dug.  for  the  purpose,  and  sprinkled  with  water. 
He  who  fired  the  pile  collects  seven  small  pieces  of  bone,  and  en- 
closing them  in  mould  commits  them  to  the  earth  in  the  place  on 
which  the  head  of  the  corpse  had  rested.  Over  the  spot  the  poor 
raise  a  simple  mound,  and  place  thereon  a  water-vessel  and  a  cake  of 
■bread,  but  wealthy  persons  erect  upon  the  site  of  the  funeral  pile  a 
temple,  which  is  consecrated  to  Muha.  Dev, 

The  ceremonies  above  described  are  intended  as  a  figurative  com- 
pliance with  each  of  the  four  modes  of  disposing  of  a  corpse  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Shistras, — casting  out  into  the  jungle  (the  type 
of  which  is  the  setting  down  the  corpse  outside  the  village  gate), 
cremation,  plunging  into  water,  and  interment 

At  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  person  a  cow  is  frequently  brought  to 
the  pile,  and  its  milk  sprinkled  on  the  spot  where  the  body  has  been 
consumed  :  the  cow  is  then  given  to  a  Brahmin.  The  legend  of  the 
S&bhermutee  accounts  for  the  name  of  Doodhesur — a  well-known 
place  of  cremation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  near  the  city  of  Ah- 
medabad — by  asserting  that  when  the  corpse  of  the  sage  Dudeechee 
was  consumed  on  the  pile  at  that  spot  the  sovereign  and  the  denizens 
of  Paradise  brought  thither  Ktm  Dhenoo,  the  sacred  cow,  with  whose 
milk  they  consecrated  the  ^und. 

These  ceremonies  complied  with,  the  mourners  perform  ablutions 
and  wash  their  clothes,  and  the  heir  presents  an  offering  of  sesamnm 
and  water  to  the  deceased  "to  cool  him  after  the  flames."'  The 
friends  who  have  attended  the  corpse  to  the  pile  rejoin  once  more, 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  the  women  and  those  who  have 
remained  behind,  and  thence  disperse  to  their  own  homes. 
'  Our  Tcaderairill  be  reminded  of  the  chalice  of  oblivion  in  Moore*!" 
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A  woman,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  breaks  the  bracelets  which 
were  placed  on  her  arms  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  If  she  be  a 
Brahroinee  she  causes  her  head  to  be  shaved  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  fiineraL  For  a  whole  year  she  mourns,  seated  in  a  comer  of  the 
house ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  her  relations  come  "  to  put  an  end  to 
"her  mourning,"  and  take  her  .with  them  home.  If  no  house  be 
open  to  receive  her  she  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Boucher^jee's, 
to  Pnibh&s,  or  to  the  Nerbudda  The  widow  absents  herself  from  all 
caste  entertainments;  At  the  present  day,  however,  in  case  she  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  her  marriage  bracelets  are 
allowed  to  remain,  and  she  is  not  treated  as  a  widow ;  but  when  she 
is  thirty  years  old,  the  occurrence  of  a  death  among  her  near  re- 
lations— as,  for  instance,  that  of  her  father,  or  her  brother — is  con- 
sidered  as  a  proper  season  for  her  retirement  into  the  state  of  widow- 
hood. The  widow,  if  she  be  wealthy,  replaces  her  marriage  bracelets 
with  gold  ones ;  if  of  the  Rajpoot  blood,  she  wears  black  clothes ;  if 
of  the  Brahmin  or  WaneeS  castes,  she  adopts  a  dress  of  any  sombre 
colour,  unadorned  by  a  figure.  The  ShSstras,  however,  prescribe  a 
white  dress  to  the  widow,  and  forbid  her  to  use  any  ornament 

The  time  of  mourning,  as  regards  others  than  widows,  varies  from 
a  month  to  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  deceased  and  the 
degree  of  consanguinity.  Mourners  abstain  from  festivities  and  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  dress  themselves  in  white  or  sombre- 
coloured  garments.  Absent  relations  are  informed  of  the  death  by 
letters  forwarded  by  the  hands  of  an  out-caste,  and  marked  on  the 
outside  "  strip  and  read."  The  object  of  this  inscription  is  to  avoid 
inconvenience, — the  person  who  has  received  such  intelligence  being 
held  to  be  unclean,  and  the  dress  he  wears  defiled.  These  letters 
are  called  "Krishn5kshuree"  ^lack  letters),  or  by  a  more  common 
name  conveying  the  idea  of  mapurity.  We  introduce  one  of  them 
«-ith  the  view  both  of  showing  their  character,  and  of  calling  attention 
to  a  point  upon  which  we  have  already  remarked, — the  reckless  ex- 
travagance which  has  become  almost  compulsory  upon  Hindoos  in 
performing  the  obsequies  of  the  dead' : — 

' '  Drink  of  ihii  cup — Che  wmter  irithin 

Is  fresh  from  Lethe'i  stTcam  ; 

Twill  make  the  put,  with  all  its  iln. 

And  all  its  pain  and  (orrowx,  seem 

Like  2.  long-forgotleD  dreun  1" 

No  tach  happy  oblivion  would ,  however,  appear  to  be  held  out  to  the  hopes  of  Iha 
Hindoo ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  rewsiil  of  the  virtuous 
that  Okj  shoold  be  gifted  tntfa  reminiscences  of  a  former  birth. 

>  See  on  this  Mbject  Tod'a  "  Rajasthan,"  voL  i.,  p.  107,  for  mmptnaiy  edicts 


FORM  OF  KRISHNAKSHUREE. 
To  Mehta  KuleeSnrow  Keshuvrow,  and  Mehta  JumeeutrSm  Nur- 

bherSra  (the  son-in-law  and  uncle  of  the  deceased),  residing  in  the  city 
of  Ahniedabad,  Mehta  Bhuwaneerim  MunchSrSm  (the  friend  of 
deceased)  writes  from  SuraL  Receive  his  salutatioa  Further,  the 
cause  of  writing  is  this  : — On  Wednesday,  the  second  of  the  current 
month  of  Chyetra,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night,  our  good  friend, 
jadoorSm  Vehemshunkur,  became  a  denizen  of  Paradise.  This  has 
f^len  out  very  ill,  but  what  the  illustrious  Supreme  Lord  vaay  do 
must  be  assented  to.  In  such  a  matter  no  one's  strength  avails.  Up 
to  the  third  watch  of  the  second  jadoorSm  had  no  disease,  even  in 
the  nail  of  his  finger,  but  was  hale  and  well ;  however,  he  was 
attacked  with  cholera  when  two  hours  of  the  day  remained.  We 
used  very  many  remedies,  and  made  very  many  vows,  but  as  his 
allotted  term  of  life  had  come  to  a  close,  no  remedy  availed.  Our 
relations  had  all  gone  on  a  pilgrimage ;  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  I 
and  Vivekrim  (a  neighbour)  were  the  only  persons  on  the  spot,  and 
we,  too,  had  gone  out  to  procure  medicine.  Meanwhile  our  good 
friend,  JadoorSm,  fell  into  the  last  agonies,  but  by  his  good  fortune, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  his  virtuous  actions  in  his 
former  states  of  existence  and  in  his  present,  we  both  of  us  immedi- 
ately  arrived,  and  carefully  artending  him  in  his  dying  moments, 
caused  him  to  offer  virtuous  gifts,  placed  him  upon  the  earth,  and 
poured  Ganges  water  into  his  mouth.  If  we  had  not  arrived  he 
would  have  died  on  his  bed,  and  we  should  then  have  been  compelled 
to  perform  "  pootul  veedhan." 

Console  good  mistress  UgunSntA  (daughter  of  deceased  and  wife 
of  Kuleeinrow),  and  do  not  permit  her  to  wail  or  beat  her  breast 
Do  we  what  we  may,  we  shall  never  behold  his  face  again ;  therefore 
let  us  be  composed,  and  arrange  how  we  are  to  entertain  the  caste 
according  to  the  respectability  of  the  family.  If  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  five  or  ten  rupees  over  and  above,  never  mind  that, 
because,  working  and  labouring,  we  will  make  that  up.  But  our 
parent's  obsequies  will  not  occur  again.  There  is  a  house  worth 
Rs.  500,  and  ornaments  worth  Rs.  200,  and  vessels,  furniture,  and  other 
things  worth  Rs.  100, — in  all,  property  worth  Rs.  800.  But  it  will 
cost  Rs.  1 100  to  feast  the  caste  in  Surat  for  three  days,  therefore  we 
shall  have  to  borrow  Rs.  300  at  interest     The  boys  are  young  now, 

ty  MuhSrlnfl  Sinerim  Singh  of  Mewar,  and  the  great  Jey  Singh  of  Amber. 
The  lailer  bad  an  ordinance,  restricting  the  number  of  guests  on  theie  occasion!  10 
tiRjr-one,  and  restmiaing  the  less  weoUhy  classes  lioiu  [he  use  of  etpcnaive  (tMd. 
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but  when  they  grow  np  they  will  work,  and  clear  off  the  debt 
Fntertain  no  anxiety  on  this  account.  It  is  a  proverb  that  there  is 
no  calamity  for  him  who  has  sons,  so,  as  there  are  sons,  what  difficulty 
is  there  about  borrowing  or  lending?  They  will  clear  all  off  to- 
morrow. Therefore,  if  you  are  good  relations,  come  to  arrange  the 
obsequies.  When  you  have  read  this  letter  prepare  in  the  sixth  part 
of  a  day.  Do  not  wait  to  drink  water.  If  you  do  not  come,  then 
the  blame  will  be  laid  on  you  by  the  caste.  We  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it 

(Signed)        BhuwAneekAm  MuhchArAm. 


NOTK  OM  TKK  SUBJECT  OF  GlFTS  UADS  TO  SUPPLY  THB  NbcBSSITIES 


"A  man,"  sa^  a  Hebrew  fable,  "bad  three  fnends;  two  of  them  he  loved  ejc- 
"  ceedingly ;  to  the  third  he  was  indilferent,  though  he  was  the  most  sincere.  One 
"  day  he  was  iummoned  before  the  justice  for  a  matter  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
"  'Who  amonj;  joa,'  said  be,  '  will  go  with  me,  and  witness  for  meV  The  firat 
"  of  his  friends  excused  himself  immediately  on  the  pretence  of  other  business. 
"  The  second  accompanied  him  to  Ibe  door  of  the  tribunal,  but  there  be  turned 
' '  and  went  back  for  feat  of  the  judge.  The  third,  upon  whom  he  bad  least  de- 
"  pended,  went  in,  upoke  for  bim,  atid  witnessed  his  innocence  so  cheerfully,  that 
"  tbe  judge  released  him,  and  made  him  a  present  besides.  Man  has  three  friends 
"  in  this  world.  How  do  they  behave  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  God  summons 
"  him  before  bis  judgment-seat  *  Gold,  his  best  friend,  leaves  him  6nt.  His 
"  rdations  and  friends  accompan)'  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  return  again 
"  ~D  their  houses.  Hts  good  deeds  alone  accompany  him  to  the  thtone  of  the 
udge  ;  they  go  before,  speak  of  him,  and  find  mercy  and  favour."  So  far  the 
labte,  of  which  Mr.  Trench  remarks  (Notes  on  the  Parables,  sixth  editioi 


"  Judge  ;  they  go  before,  speak  of  him,  and  find  mercy  and  favou 
'-"      -'      'lich  Mr.  Trench  remarks  (Notes  on  the  Parables,  sixth  edition,  p.  5 
IS  enough,  though  a  notable  specimen  of  Jewish  self-righlec 


la  of  the  truth  than  this  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
popularly  entertained  even  among  the  children  of  Israel — the  chosen  of  God.  In 
the  contemplation  of  a  future  state  of  happiness,  their  thoughts  still  clun^l  to  tbe 
pleasureii,  and  glories,  and  occupations  of  this  world,  and  they  were  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  tbe  interest  of  the  departed  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  had  ceased 
Kir  ever.  Tbus,  the  marital  rights  acquired  on  earth,  and  not  voluntarily  renounced 
tty  bill  of  divorce,  were,  in  theu  eyes,  valid  even  after  death  bad  sepamted  husband' 
and  wife,  and  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  them  that  a  dead  Alexander  should  claim 
his  forgetful  Glaphyra  from  the  incestuous  embraces  of  Archclaus.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  we  should  find  in  the  popubr  creed  of  htathtn  nations  a  con- 
stantly recurring  idea  that  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead  still  retain  a  share  in  human  con- 
cnns,  and  may  be  rendered  happy  or  miserable  by  the  forethought  or  neglect  of 
mortals.  The  tribes  which  have  remained  unconverted  to  Christianity,  whether  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  limes,  whether  enlightened  or  barbarous,  appear  to  have 
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adopted  with  one  consentient  voice  the  idea  thnt  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  its  des- 
tination after  death  is  lo  be  smoothed,  and  its  necessities  provided  for,  by  the  due 
performance  of  funeral  righls.  The  nations  of  classical  aniiquity  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse  the  piece  of  money  which  was  destined  to  be  Ctiaron's  fee 
for  ferrying  the  soul  over  the  itifernaj  river,  and  bCHde  il  they  laid  the  Cake  of 
flour  and  tioney  which  was  designed  to  appease  the  lury  of  Cerbenu,  the  gate- 
keeper of  Hades.  The  Romans  placed  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  to  appease 
their  vutnfi.  the  "oxna  feralis"  of  milk,  honey,  water,  wine,  and  olives.  Aniithe 
heroes  of  .Scandinavia  firmly  believed  in  the  assurance,  n  liich  they  had  received 
from  Odin  himself,  that  Ihe  arms,  the  war-horses,  and  the  servants,  which  were 
buried  with  them  in  their  graves,  should  avail  them  in  the  day  on  which  the;  were 
to  enter  Valhalla,  and  present  themselves  before  the  throne  of  its  wairior  god. 
"  The  Laplanders  to  this  day  provide  their  dead  with  a  flini,  and  everything  neces- 
"  saty  for  lighting  them  along  the  dark  passage  Ihey  have  to  traverse  after  death," 
and  the  red  woodsman  of  .America  buries  a  nfle  with  his  departed  friend,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  chase  in  the  world  of  spirits.  "  The  Tartar  sove- 
"  reigns,"  remarks  M.  Hue,  "  are  sometimes  interred  in  a  manner  which  appears 
"  the  very  height  of  extravagance  and  barbarism  ;  the  royal  corpse  is  placed  m  an 
"  edifice  of  brick,  adorned  with  stone  images  of  men,  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and 
"  divers  subjects  from  Ihe  Buddhist  mythology.  With  the  illustrioui  defunct  they 
"  inter,  in  a  large  vault  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  con^derable  sums  in  gold  ami 
"  silver,  precious  stones,  and  costly  habits. 

"These  monstrous  interments  frequently  cost,  also,  the  lives  of  a  nvmber  of 
"  slaves ;  children  of  both  sexes,  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  are  taken  and 
"  compelled  to  swallow  mercury  until  they  are  suifocated.  By  this  meaoB,  il  is  b:>- 
"  serted,  the  color  and  freshness  of  the  victims  is  preserved  so  well  that  they  appear 
"  alive.  They  are  then  ranged  standing  round  the  corpse  of  their  master,  tosene 
"him  as  in  life.  They  hold  in  their  hands  the  pipe,  fan,  the  little  vial  of  tnufi^ 
"and  the  other  numerous  baubles  of  Tartar  royalty, 

' '  To  guard  these  buried  iTeasures,  there  Is  placed  in  the  vault  a  kind  of  bow,  con- 
"  strucled  to  discharge  a  number  of  arrows,  one  after  the  other.  This  bow,  or 
"  rather  these  bows,  are  bound  together,  and  the  arrows  liied.  This  species  of 
"  infernal  machine  is  so  placed  that  the  ad  of  opening  the  door  of  the  vault  dis- 
' '  charges  the  first  arrow,  the  discharge  of  the  lirst  releases  Ihe  second ,  and  so  cm 
"  to  the  last.  The  bow-makers  keep  these  murderous  machines  already  pre- 
"  pared,  and  the  Chinese  sometimes  purchase  them  to  guard  their  houses  in  ueir 

The  case  of  the  Sutee,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  ipeak.  Is  but  another 
phase  of  this  "tfnr^rm/ lyf/irwin,"  as  it  has  been  justly  called.  It  haa  its  paiallel 
alike  in  Africa  and  among  the  negroes  of  Polynesia  i — "  It  is  the  custom  here  [in 
"  Jenna) ,"  says  Mr.  Lander,  "  when  a  governor  dies,  for  two  of  his  favourite  wives 
"  to  quit  the  world  on  the  same  day,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  tittle  pleasant 
"  social  company  in  a  future  stale  ;  but  the  late  governor's  devoted  wives  had  no 
"  am'iHtioii  or  inclination  to  follow  their  venerable  husband  to  the  grav«,  and  went 
"  and  hid  themselves  before  the  funeral  ceremonies  wete  performed,  and  have  re. 
"  mained  concealed  ever  since,  with  the  remainder  of  his  women.  To-day,  hov- 
"  ever,  one  of  these  unfortunates, — she  to  whom  our  house  belongs, — was  dis- 
"  covered  in  her  hiding-place  at  the  present  governor's,  and  the  allemative  of  a 
"  poisoned  chalice,  or  to  have  her  head  broken  by  the  club  of  the  fetish -priest,  was 
"  ufTered  her.  She  has  chosen  the  former  mode  of  dyinf,  as  being  the  less  lerrible 
1!  ?I  "l<.'"'o"—7'«"''">/ "/■■"<  Exptditian  la  Exttart  Ikt  Ceuruatid  Ttrmiiialian  cj 

lAeJVigrr,  vol.  i.,  pp.  9J,93, 
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"  As  B  chiefs  wives  are  stianijled  for  the  sake  of  eiemplifying  their  fi<!ehly,  and 
"  ■ccompa.nying  him  to  the  invisible  world,  so  this  kind  of  cleath  is  often  imposed 
"  upon  courtiers  and  aides-de^ramp,  and  always  considered  an  honour  and  distioc- 
"  tion.  One  reason  of  many,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  for  strangling  the  wives  of 
"  chiefs  who  have  children  surviving  him,  is  [hat  it  is  taken  tor  a  certain  proof 
"  that  these  children  are  legitimate,  and  claim  their  rights  as  vasus  to  the  places 
"  to  which  their  deceased  molhers  belonged.  If  a  mother  neglected  being  strangled, 
"  it  would  leave  a  doubt  in  the  min^s  of  the  people  as  to  her  lidelil^  ;  and  ifany 
"  of  her  children  were  lo  go  to  the  places  she  belotiged  to,  and  claim  property  as 
"  their  righl,  the  owners  would  immediately  embrace  the  opportunity  of  upbraid- 
"  ingthe  vBsu  with  his  mother  being  an  uncluiste  woman,  and  saying  that  Ihey  would 
"  not  allow  him  to  carry  anything  off,  because  the  inlidelily  of  his  mother  cut  off 
"all  his  claim  and  rights  as  a  vasu,  and  that  it  was  an  undeniable  proof  of  her 
' '  loving  some  other  man  better  than  his  falher,  that  she  had  not  been  buried  with 
"him.  The  whole  thirtj  of  TuiKila-Kila's  brother's  wives  wished  to  be  strangled; 
"  but,  being  a  little  wiser  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  led  away 
"  by  the  customs  of  his  comilry,  Tui  Kila-Kila  advised  all  who  had  borne  children 
"  to  his  brother  to  be  strangled,  as  a  matter  of  couise.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  he 
"  mid  that  the  young  women  who  had  bocae  no  children  had  no  occasion  lo 
"  sacrifice  their  lives,  knowing  Chat  they  would  make  himself  very  good  wives,  and 
**  add  greatly  lo  his  advantage — the  greatness  of  a  chief  being  estimated,  in  a  mca- 
"sure,  by  the  number  of  his  women. 

"  Fourteen  of  these  women  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and,  as  far  as  I 
"  could  learn,  were  extremely  happy  lo  escape  with  their  lives,  especially  in  such 
"  a  reputable  way  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  being  backed  by  the  advice  and 
**  opimon  of  such  a  great  prince  as  Tui  Kila-Kila,  whose  in&llilHlily  dared  not  be 
"  questioned.  But  one  young  girl  (who  made  up  the  fifteen  thai  were  to  be  saved, 
"  and  on  whose  accoani  It  was  always  supposed,  more  than  tor  any  other  reason, 
"  he  proposed  to  save  the  others,  so  as  to  come  at  the  object  of  his  desire)  dared 
"  to  question  his  opinion  of  Ihe  propriety  of  living  and  violating  the  laws  of  be- 
"  trotbmenl,  and  demanded  the  privil^e  of  being  strangled.  She  asked  Tui  Kila- 
"  KiU  where  was  the  man  she  cared  or  was  worthy  of  living  for  now  that  his 
"  brother  was  dead  I  Tui  Kila-Kila  was  so  piqued  at  this  reflection  on  his  inferi- 
"  ority  to  his  deceased  brother,  that  he  ordered  the  two  women,  whose  office  it  wai 
"  to  strangle  her,  to  haul  tight  at  each  end  of  the  strip  of  cloth  previously  placed 
"  round  her  neck,  which  they  obeyed ;  and  as  soon  as  she  began  to  show  symptoms 
"  of  agony,  he  ordered  Ihem  lo  slacken  it,  thinking,  as  she  had  tasted  partially 
"  the  pangs  of  death,  she  would  repent  of  her  foolishness  ;  but  with  her  it  was 
"  different,  for  she  seiied  Ihe  ends,  and  began  hauling  light  again,  so  as  to  com- 
"  pletc  what  the  stronglers  had  begun  ;  and  then  the  chief  was  satisfied  with  her 
"  foolish  obstinacy,  as  h«  called  11,  and  told  the  women  to  settle  her  quickly.  This 
"  young  woman  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  certainly  she  must  have  been 
"  as  completely  so  as  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be,  except  that  she  was  nol 
"  white, —if  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it, — because,  when  I  pointed  out  sym- 
"  metrical  forms,  and  asked  if  she  was  anything  like  them,  they  always  said  she 
"  was  "far  superior." — Jbumul  of  a  Crnai  among  Ike  Iilands  of  tht  Watern 
Pacifie,  incliuKitg  tht  fttitii  and  otluri  iithahited  fy  /i<  Pnlynesian  Nigra  Kiuti, 
in  Her  Majfily-i  Ship  Hmajtnah.  By  yohn  Elfkimtane  Enkiiu,  Captain  ^jV. 
Wilk  Maps  and  Plata.  John  Murray. 
Those  heterodox  Hindoos,  Ihe  Jains,  would  appear  to  have,  perhaps  lalher  from 
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the  sect  it  Mndgeri,  irUch  is  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Adatic  Reseudies, 
"  they  say,  that  (he  foolish  people  of  other  tribes,  being  deficient  in  sacred  know- 
"  ledge,  spend  money  in  vain  on  account  of  deceased  relations :  for  how  can  a 
"  dead  man  feel  satisfaction  in  ceremonies,  and  in  the  feeding  of  others  ? — '  even  a 
"  'lamp  no  longer  gives  light  by  pouring  more  oil  into  it,  after  its  flame  is  once  ei- 
"  '  linguished,' — therefore  it  is  vain  to  make  feasts  and  ceremonies  for  the  dead ;  and, 
"  if  il  be  wished  lo  please  relations,  it  is  best  to  do  so  while  thi™  are  yet  lining. 
"  '  What  a  man  drinketh,  givelh,  and  eateth  io  this  world  is  of  advantage  lo  him, 
"  'but  hecairieth  nothing  with  him  at  his  end.'"  These  Jains  might  have  expressed 
their  ideas  in  the  words  of  the  British  poet : — 


'*  No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
"  No  careful  father's  counsel, — nothing's  heard, 
"  For  nothiag  is,— but  all  oblivion, 
' '  Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness  1 " 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  STATE   AFTER   DEATH— SHRAdDH— B HOOTS— OTHER 
POPULAR   BELIEFS. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Gurood  PoorSn  and  other  Hindoo  scriptures, 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a.  death,  the  son  or  other  heir  of  the  de- 
ceased must  offer  lump-offerings,  and  that  if  he  neglect  to  do  so  the 
spirit  passes  into  the  state  of  a  goblin.  We  have  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  six  of  these  offerings  are  made.  If,  after 
the  fourth  lump  has  been  offered,  the  obsequies  proceed  no  further — 
if,  for  example,  any  cause  occur  to  prevent  cremation— the  spirit,  it 
is  believed,  remains  a  Bhoot  Similarly,  if  six  lumps  only  be  offered, 
the  spirit  remains  a  Fret.  For  twelve  days  the  soul,  it  is  supposed, 
is  seated  on  the  eaves  of  the  house  in  which  it  has  parted  from  the 
human  body.  At  sunset,  therefore,  the  compassionate  relatives  place 
upon  the  roof  for  its  subsistence  a  vessel  of  water  and  another  of 
milk.  Other  accounts  fix  the  residence  of  the  soul,  during  this  cala- 
mitous period,  at  the  place  of  the  funeral  pile,  or  at  cross-roads ;  and 
some  assert  that  it  dwells  alternately  in  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and 
water,  and  in  the  house  which  was  its  home.' 

'  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fresh  trodden  way  between  the  body  and  the  tonl 
which  has  jast  forsaken,  and,  according  10  that  Jewish  I^end  which  may  rest  oo  a 
very  deep  truth,  lingers  for  a  while  and  hovera  near  the  tabernacle  where  it  loa 
dwell  so  long,  and  to  which  It  knows  itself  bound  by  Lnks  that  even  now  have  not 
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One  lump^ffering  should  be  made  duly,  until  the  tenth  day  from 
the  day  of  decease,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  body  for  the  Pret 
The  body,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  attains  to  the  size  of  the  upper 
joint  of  a  man's  thumb.  On  the  tenth  day  a  lump  should  be  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  hunger  and  thirst  which  the  Pret  now 
begins  to  feel.  The  common  practice  in  Goozerat,  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  make  the  lump-offering  ten  times  on  the  tenth  day, 

Shr4ddh  must  be  performed  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth day  succeeding  the  decease,  and  afterwards  monthly  on  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  the  death  occurred,  and  yearly  on  its  an- 
niversary. The  son  who  neglects  to  perform  shraddh  dies  childless, 
and  expiates  the  sin  amid  the  torments  c^  helL  The  gifts  which  are 
offered  in  shr&ddh,  are  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessities  of 
the  PreCs  in  their  painful  journey  to  the  city  of  Yuma.  They  are 
conveyed  by  the  god  of  the  waters  to  Krishn,  who,  in  turn,  consigns 
them  to  the  sun— the  all-beholding  Narayun— -by  whom  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  A  bed  presented  at  this  time 
to  Brahmins  procures  for  the  Pret  a  litter  to  ride  in  ;  shoes,  umbrellas, 
and  fans,  are  abo  acceptable  offerings,  and  lamps  should  be  suspended 
in  the  temples  of  Shiva  to  light  the  Pret  on  his  road. 

Shriddh  must  be  performed  beside  a  reservoir  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  river.  The  sacrificer  shaves  his  face,  and;  holding  in  his 
hand  a  copper  cup  containing  water,  with  sesamum  and  sacrificial 
grass,  he  repeats  the  names  of  his  progenitors,  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal, sprinkling  water  as  he  repeats  each  name.  The  ceremony, 
which  is  called  "  Turpun,"  has  been  already  described  in  detail.  The 
heir  now  forms  an  image  of  the  deceased  with  sacrilidal  grass,  washes 
it,  and  strews  it  with  flowers.  A  similar  representation  of  a  Vishwa 
Dev  is  also  made  to  witness  the  pCTfwmance  of  the  rite.  The  sacri- 
ficer sprinkles  these,  muttering  a  charm  which  has  been  taught  him 
by  his  family  priest,  and  which  is  supposed  to  call  the  Dev  and  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  into  the  figures.  A  ShSlagrSm  stone  is  placed 
beside  them  to  represent  Vishnoo,  and  the  three  are  worshipped  with 
the  usual  ceremonies.  Food  is  then  set  before  the  grass  figures  and 
the  Shalagrim,  and  the  heir,  sprinkling  them  once  more,  repeats  the 

been  divided  Tor  ever.  Even  science  itself  hat  >rriTed  U  (be  conjecture,  that  the 
Usl  echoes  of  life  ring  in  the  body  much  lon^r  than  is  commonly  supp<^ed  j  thU 
for  a  while  it  is  full  of  the  reminiscences  of  life.  Out  of  this  we  may  explain  how 
it  to  frequently  comes  to  pus,  that  all  which  marlied  the  death-stniegle  passes 
pretently  away,  and  the  true  ima|^  of  the  departed,  the  image  it  may  be  of  yean 
fong  hefore.  re-appcais  in  perfect  calmnea  and  io  almost  idul  beauiy. — TrauKt 
**  AMu  ">  lAr  ^inini^'' fourth  edition,  p.  1S7.  o|c 
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charm  which  is  supposed  to  dismiss  their  inhabitants.  The  gntsa  is 
thrown  before  a  cow  to  be  eaten.  These  rites  performed,  the  relations 
and  neighbouis  of  the  deceased  are  entertained,  and  Brahmins  feasted 
according  to  the  means  of  the  sacrificer,' 

If  a  man  be  sonless  he  must  in  his  own  life-time  perform  shiSddh, 
and  offer  lump- offerings  for  the  repose  of  his  soul;  and  he  whose  ob- 
sequies have  not  been  performed  either  remains,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
hungry  ghost,  wandering  miserably  day  and  night,  or  is  bom  again  and 
again  in  the  form  of  an  insect,  or  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  woman, 
and  dies  before  beholding  the  light,  or  is  bom  only  to  die.  In  other 
cases  of  non-perfonnance  or  mis-performance  of  obsequies,  the  soul, 
having  suffered  certain  pains  in  hell,  returns  to  earth  in  gobhn  form, 
to  torment  those  whose  neglect  has  occasioned  its  misfortunes.  It 
becomes  a  fever  or  other  disease  to  afflict  them,  it  causes  quaireb 
among  brothers,  produces  the  death  of  cattle,  prevents  the  birth  of 
male  children,  excites  wicked  and  murderous  thoughts,  and  destroys 
men's  faith  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  images  of  Devs,  in  holy  places  of 
pilgrimage,  and  even  in  thrice  holy  Brahmins.' 

The  Gurood  Pooran  contains  the  further  information,  that  if  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  man  have  had  his  affecdons  excessively  fixed  on 

•  It  may  be  noliced  that  the  word  "  superstitio  "  (Ihe  etymology  of  which  h4s 
been  so  much  controverted),  hu  been  supposed  by  some  lo  mean  the  duty  of 
lurviTMri,  as  such,  to  their  ancestors.  Undei  this  suppo»lion  the  impoiunce 
attached  in  the  Hindoo  law  Co  the  worship  of  Peetrees,  or  forefathers,  throws  a 
light  upon  the  primary  sense  of  that  word.— F^i^  Merries  Essay  tamardj  lit  Con- 
version  0/  I/inaoet,  p.  196. 

*  The  opinion  that  the  happiness  of  the  sprits  of  deceased  persons  is  aliecled 
by  the  ot^lcct  of  friends,  in  regard  Co  Che  pertormance  of  Cheir  funeral  rices,  is  not 
confined  to  India.  Mr.  Grose,  Che  antiquary  (as  quoCed  by  Brand),  has  the 
following : — 

"  Some  ghosts  of  murdeied  persons,  whose  bodies  have  been  Becretlj  txuied, 
"  cannot  be  aC  case  till  cheir  bones  have  been  taken  up,  and  deposited  m  coisc- 
"  craCed  ground,  with  ali  the  rites  of  Christian  bmial.  This  idea  is  the  remains  of 
"  B  very  old  piece  of  heaChen  superstition  ;  the  ancients  believed  that  Charon  was 
"  not  permitted  to  feiry  over  the  ghosts  of  onburied  persons,  but  th«t  they 
"  wandered  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx  for  an  huiidred  years,  after 
"  which  thev  were  admitted  to  a  passage." 

Connected  with  this  belief,  is  the  following  superstition  on  the  death  of  neat 
men  : — "A  superstition  prevails  among  the  Tower  classes  of  many  parti  of  Wor- 
"  cestershire  that,  when  storms,  heavy  rains,  or  other  elemental  strife  U^es  piae* 
"  at  the  death  of  any  great  man,  the  s{>irit  of  the  storm  will  not  be  appeased  till 
"  the  moment  of  bunal.  This  superstition  gained  great  strength  on  the  occaaonof 
"  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  when,  after  some  weeks  of  heavy  rain,  and 
"  one  of  the  highest  floods  ever  known  in  this  country,  the  skies  began  to  cleat,  and 
"  both  rain  and  Hood  abated.  The  storms  which  have  been  noticed  to  take  place 
"  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  many  great  menknovm  to  our  history,  may  hate  had 
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any  object  of  earthly  enjoyment,  as  his  son,  his  wife,  or  his  property, 
his  soul  in  that  case  does  not  r^idily  part  from  his  body,  but  quits  it 
after  a  violent  struggle,  and  becomes  a  Bhoot.  The  suicide,  he  who 
dies  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  or  is  stniclc  by  lightning,  or  drowned,  or 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  earth, — he,  in  fact,  who  meets  with  any  kind  of 
sadden  and  miserable  death,  becomes  a  Bhoot  He  who  dies  in  an 
upper  room  or  in  a  bed,  instead  of  being  laid  out  upon  the  ground, 
becomes  a  Bhoot,  as  does  he  who  after  death  is  defiled  by  tHe  touch 
of  a  Shoodra  or  any  other  cause.  There  are  many  other  modes  in 
which  the  spirits  of  deceased  men  become  Bhoots.  In  the  Kurum 
KAnA  of  the  Veds,  however,  expiatoiy  rites  are  appointed  for  such 
cases,  of  "  death  out  of  season,"  which  if  his  heir  employ,  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  is  preserved  from  passing  into  the  state  of  a  Bhoot.' 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  state  of  the  souls  which  pass  to 
the  upper  or  lower  loks, — the  Devs  of  Swerga,  and  the  denizens  of 
YSitSi, — it  will  be  convenient  that  we  should  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
Bhoots, — those"perturbedspiTits"  who  wander  still  in  this  world  of  men, 

Bhoots  and  Frets  reside,  it  is  said,  in  the  place  where  fiineral  piles 
are  erected,  in  trees  which  are  not  used  for  sacrificial  purposes,  such 
as  the  tamarind  and  the  acacia,  in  desert  places,  at  the  spot  were 
death  occurred,  or  at  cross-roads, — for  which  reason  people  set  at 
these  places  food  for  the  use  of  the  BhooL'     He  is  most  at  a  loss  for 

'*  romething  to  do  with  Ihe  formalion  of  this  curious  notion  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 
"  It  was  1  common  observation  hereabout  in  the  week  before  the  intermcnl  of  his 
•'grace,  'Oh,  the  rain  won't  give  over  till  the  duke  is  haTie<\.' "—JVairt  and  Qiitrus. 

The  Dcmauno  (or  omcuUr  priest}  of  the  Kijmuhal  Hills  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.     H«  must  not  be  buried. 

"  When  1  Denuunn  dies,  his  body  is  carried  into  the  Jungles,  imd  placed  under 
"  the  shade  of  a  tcec,  where  il  is  covered  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  left  on  the 
**  bedstead  in  which  he  died.  The  objection  to  intening  his  remains  is  a 
"  supetstitious  idea  that  he  becomes  a  devil,  and  thai,  if  burled,  he  would  return 
"  MM  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  (he  villaee  ;  whereas,  by  placing  the  body  under 
"  a  tree,  he  is  thus  compelled  lo  plaj  the  devil  in  some  other. " —  ytde  Aiiatu 
Riiearcha,  iv,,  p.  7a 

'  Not  only  the  unburied,  but  those  also  who  died  before  their  time  were,  in  the 
OTinion  of  Ihe  ancient  Greeks,  compelled  to  wander  in  the  state  of  goblins. 
''The  souls,  then,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  "of  those  whose  bodies  were  unburied 
"  vere  thought  to  be  kept  out  of  Hades  till  their  funerals  were  performed,  and  the 
"  souls  of  those  who  died  on  untimely  or  violent  death,  were  kept  from  the  same 
"  place  ontillhe  lime  of  their  natural  death  should  come." 

*  The  Arabian  Jinn  also  frequents  cross-roads ;  and  the  fairies  of  the  Scottish 
lowlands  carry  bows  made  of  the  ribs  oF  a  man  buried  mhtrt  thru  lainU  lanJt  mtet. 
See  also  "  A  Midsummer  Nif  ht*!  Dreani,"  Act  iii.  sc.  1 : — 

... j„j|_ 
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water  to  drink.  The  pipe  of  his  throat  is,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  and  he  is  continually  thirsty  enough  to  drink  twelve 
gallons  of  water.  The  watchmen  of  Wuroon  Dev,  however,  are  sta- 
tioned wherever  there  is  water,  to  prevent  the  Bhoots  from  drinking, 
and  their  thirst  is  therefore  as  continual  as  it  is  intense.  The  Shoots 
feed  upon  all  kinds  of  refuse.  The  goblin  of  the  best  class,  he,  that 
is  to  say,  whose  funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly  performed,  but 
who  has  been  debarred  from  liberation  by  his  own  intense  afiectioD 
for  earthly  objects,  is  called  a  "  Foorwuj  Dev,"  and  resides  in  his  own 
house  or  in  a  sacred  fig-tree.* 

The  powers  which  Bhoots  and  Prets  exercise  are  the  following  : — 
They  take  possession  of  a  corpse,  and  speak  through  its  mouth  ;  they 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  form  which  they  possessed  when  living ;  they 
enter  into  a  hving  man,  and  cause  him  to  speak  as  they  please ;  scHne- 
times  they  afflict  him  with  fever,  or  various  other  diseases ;  sometimes 
they  assume  the  forms  of  animals,  and  frighten  people  by  suddenly 
vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire  )  sometimes,  remaining  invisible,  they  speak 
in  whispers.  A  Bhoot  has  been  known  to  come  to  fisticuSs  with  a 
man,  and  to  carry  a  man  off  and  set  him  down  in  a  distant  place.  It 
is  even  said  that  women  are  sometimes  found  with  child  by  Bhoots.* 

"  Id  Ihe  dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by  Ridiaid  Pynson,  in  1493, 
"  among  the  superstitions  then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Ihe  following  is 
"  mentioned : — '  AUe  that  talie  hede  to  dysmal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observances  in 
"  the  newe  moone,  or  in  the  new  ye«re,  or  itltiiie  of  meU  or  diynix  ty  nigAta  en 
'•  the  beiuhtlo/aitalliaUtirrga6dyn."^Vidf  Band. 

'  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  for  notices  of  Bhoots  in  other  pails  of 
Indta.  Our  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  tlie  teit  are  derived  principally  fnaa  an 
essay  entitled,  "Bhoot  Nibundb,"  or  "The  Destroyer  of  Superstitions  regarding 
"  liaimons,"  which  was  written  in  the  language  of  Gooierat,  by  TreewSdw  Dui- 
"  putrim  Dav^  a  ShreemSIee  Brahmin,  of  Jhlliwir,  and  olitained  th«  priie  of  the 
"  Gooierat  Vernacular  Society,  forA.D.  1849.  An  English  ttansUilion,  by  the 
■'  author  of  the  present  work,  who  was  then  secretary  to  llic  sodety,  was  publUlied 
"  at  Bombay  A.D.  1850. 

'  In  every  age  and  country,  it  appears,  ladies  have  been  clad  to  cover  a  /au. 


by  the  assertion  of  superiuitural  visitation.  "  When  Demaratus  had  thus 
spoken,"  says  Herodotus,  "his  mother  answered  him  in  this  manner  ; — 'Son, 
"  because  you  so  earnestly  desire  me  to  speak  the  truth,  I  shall  conceal  ntrfhing 
"  from  you.  The  thiid  night  after  Ariston  had  conducted  me  home  to  his  home, 
"  B  phantom,  entirely  like  him  in  shape,  entered  my  chamber,  and  having  lain 
"  with  Tne,  put  a  crown  on  my  head,  and  went  out  again." 
Similarly  in  the  Bacchce  d  Euripides,  the  hero  says : — 

"  For  that  the  sisters  of  my  mother  (least 

"  Becomes  it  them)  declared  that  not  from  Tove 

"  I  sprung,  but  pregnant  by  some  mottal's  love 

"  Thu  Semele  on  Jove  had  falsely  charged        r.^.^.il,^ 

■■  Her  fault,  the  poor  device  of  Cadmus.^*       '   "^'tH>glC 
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The  Jain  ShSstras  teach  a  different  doctrine  in  regard  to  spirits  from 
that  which  is  taught  by  the  Poorins.  They  assert  that  there  are  e^ht 
kinds  of  Vyuntur  Devs,  and  eight  of  WSn-Vyuntur  Devs,  who  reside 
below  the  earth.  Each  of  these  has  two  Indras,  or  sovereigns,  ruling 
respectively  the  northern  and  southern  r^ons,  and  who  are  in  colour 
black,  white,  or  blue.  The  Vyunter  and  W4n-Vyuntur  Devs  appear 
upon  earth,  where  they  possess  the  bodies  of  men,  exhibit  themselves 
in  various  shapes,  and  perform  many  strange  feats,  whence  their  com- 
mon  name  of  Kootohulee  (or  surprising)  Devs.  Below  them  reside 
the  Bhuwunputee  Devs,  who  also  sometimes  appear  on  earth.  Be- 
low them  again  are  the  NSrleina,  or  infernal  spirits.  Above  this  earth, 
in  the  atmosphere,  five  kinds  of  "  Devs  of  splendour"  reside  : — the 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  others.  Above  them,  in  twelve  Dev-Loks,  the 
Devs  who  ride  in  chariots  dwell ;  these,  sometimes  drawn  by  their 
own  desire,  or  compelled  by  charms,  appear  in  the  world  ;  but  they 
do  harm  to  no  one.  Above  them  are  nine  classes  of  Griveks,  and  five 
of  Unootur  VeemSnees.  They  are  of  great  power,  and  never  visit  the 
earth.  Men  who  have  lived  a  life  of  austerity  and  righteousness  are 
bom  again  in  these  classes  of  upper  or  lower  Devs,  but  the  sinner  is 
not  born  in  them.  Of  old,  a  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  of 
"  Uthum"  hy  fasting  for  three  days,  acquired  the  power  of  calling 
Devs  to  him,  but  now,  it  is  said,  these  Devs  never  visit  the  earth  at 
any  one's  call' 

In  BritUb  HistoiT.  Merlin,  and  Arthur  himself,  n 
Vide  CeoffrCT's  History,  book  vi.  chap,  xviit., 
fomiet  of  which  cas»  Spenser  thus  alludes  : — 

"  And  sooihe  men  say  that  he  WIS  not  the  soone 

*'  Of  mortal  sire  or  other  iiiing  wighte, 
"  Bui  wondrously  bcgotlen  and  begonne 

"  By  false  illusion  of  a  guileful  sprite 
"  On  a  faire  ladye  nun." 
For  Scotland,  see  the  story  of  (he  Lady  of  Dnimmelziar  and  the  Sfdrft  of  the 
Tweed. — Note  M.,  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstrcL     For  India,  see  the  case  of  Shee- 
Udjtja,  in  oat  own  work  ;  those  also  of  Usa  and  Anirud,  and  of  Kamala  Kunweri, 
in  Captain  Westmacott's  Article  on  Chardwar  in  Assam,  Journal  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  iv.  1S7,  it  la.     Butter  thus  alludes  to  these  stories : — 
"  Not  as  the  ancient  heroes  did, 
"  Who,  that  their  base  births  might  be  hid, 
"  (Knowing  that  they  were  of  doubtful  gender, 
"  And  that  they  came  in  at  a  windore) 
"  Made  Jupiter  himself,  and  others 
"  O'  th'  gods,  gnlUnis  to  their  own  mothen, 
"  To  get  on  them  a  race  of  Champions, 
"  (Of  which  old  Homer  first  made  lampoons)." 

Hudibras,  Part  I.  Canto  ii.  t.  itl — 3t8. 
1  "Thi>  &r(t  aerial  heavsi,"  lays  Bishop  Peanon,  "where  God  letteth  up  fai> 
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The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  popular  conception  of  Bhoots 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  possession  of  human  beings  by  spirits, 
denizens  of  an  invisible  world.  Upon  the  extensive  and  difficult 
general  question  of  the  manner  in  which  spirits  have  been  said,  in 
other  countries,  and  at  other  times,  to  possess  human  beii^s,  or  of 
the  degree  of  power  which  they  have  exercised  over  those  subject  to 
their  influence,  h  would  be  little  becoming  in  us  to  enter,'  but  it  is 
necessary  to  caution  our  readere  that  in  our  account  of  possessions  in 
Goozerat,  we  rely  upon  a  work  written  by  a  person  professedly 
incredulous,  with  the  acknowledged  view  of  teaching  his  countrymen 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  but  what  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  on  ordinary  grounds.' 

"  If  one  were  to  pronounce,"  says  our  author,  "  that  no  such  being 
"  as  a  Bhoot  existed,  this  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  Hindoo 
"  scriptures.  In  the  Christian  scriptures,  and  in  the  Mohummedan, 
"  the  existence  of  such  spirits  is  also  admitted  :  the  assertion  that 
*'  they  do  exist,  therefore,  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  a  falsehood.* 
"  Perhaps,  of  ten  thousand  cases  in  which  possessions  by  spirits  have 
"  been  asserted,  one  case  may  have  been  actually  true ;  thus  much  I 
"  would  admit  as  probable,  confiding  in  the  scriptures,  but  as  for  as 
"  my  personal  observation  extends,  it  has  never,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
"  included  a  single  case  which  could  be  authenticated. 

"  pavilion,  where  '  he  maketh  Ihe  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walkelh  apon  (he 
"  wings  of  the  wind,'  Li  not  so  lai  inferior  in  place  as  it  is  in  glory  to  the  next,  the 
"  seat  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  two  great  lights,  and  stars  innumerabte  far  greater 
"  than  the  one  of  Ihem.  And  yet  that  second  heaven  is  not  so  lai  above  the  bisl  as 
"beneath  Ihe 'third'  into  which  St.  Paul  was  caught.  The  brightness  of  the  sun 
"  doth  not  so  far  surpass  the  blackness  of  a  wandering  cloud,  as  the  glory  of  that 
"  heaven  of  presence  surmounli  the  fading  beauty  of  the  starry  firmameot.  For  in 
"  this  great  temple  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  the  High-Priest,  the 
''heaven  which  we  see  is  but  the  veil,  and  that  which  is  above,  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
"  This  veil  indeed  is  rich  and  glorious,  but  one  day  to  be  rent,  and  then  to  admit 
"  us  intoa  lar  greater  glory,  even  lo  the  mercy-seat  and  cherubim.  For  this  third 
"  heaven  is  the  proper  habitation  of  the  blessed  angels,  wliich  constantly  attend  upon 
"  the  throne." 

*  See,  however,  for  a  few  authorities  on  the  subject.  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  words,  account  it  "  more 
"  strange  that  there  should  be  evil  spirits,  than  evil  men  :  evil  unembodied  spirits, 
"  than  evil  embodied  spirits ;"  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
possesions  have  occurred,  whether  or  not  they  do  now  occur. 

*  yide  Note  at  p.  64S. 

*  Fiolr  Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations  ; — "  That  there  have  been  toch  i^>pariIions 
"  of  spirits,  both  good  and  evil,  halh  ever  been  a  truth  undoubtedly  received  of 
',',  ^**f?"^  Jews,  ChristianB  j  although  in  the  blind  times  of  superstition,  there  was 

rnuch  collusion  mixed  with  some  verities ;  ciafly  men  and  lying  spirits  •sredng 
"to  abuse  the  credulous  world." 
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"  As  Ear  as  the  Hindoo  scriptures  are  concerned,  the  following 
"  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth : — It  is  stated  there  that  unclean 
"  persons,  and  those  who  lie,  or  are  guilty  of  other  sins,  die,  and  after 
"  death  become  goblins,  and  suffer  many  calamities.  The  object  is 
"  merely  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  injunction  against  uncleanness  and 
"  sin.  Similarly,  when  it  is  stated  that  Bhoots  take  possession  of 
"  persons  whose  lives  are  evil  Such  I  conclude  to  be  the  intention 
"  of  the  composers  of  the  scriptures,  but  people  have  become  very 
"  superstitious,  and  great  evil  has  been  the  result  It  seems  to  me 
"  better,  therefore,  that  the  belief  in  Bhoots  should  not  exist  As  it 
"  is  said,  superstition  is  the  Bhoot,  and  fear  is  the  D^n  (witch).  If 
"  people  understood  what  this  really  means,  they  would  be  saved 
"  much  annoyance." 

"  When  a  person,"  says  Our  author  in  another  place,  "  gets  wind 
"  into  his  head  and  loses  his  spirits,  and  sits  silent  and  soUCaiy,  his 
"  relations  and  neighbours  ask  him,  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  He  will 
"  say  that  he  does  not  know  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him,  but 
"  that  he  feels  inclined  to  cry.  The  inquirers  will  ask  the  sufferer 
"  where  he  has  been  to,  and  whether  he  has  met  with  anything  start- 
"  ling  or  alarming.  He  then  begins  to  consider  mth  himself.  Others 
"  come  and  ask  him  similar  questions,  and  they  worry  him  until  he 
"begins  to  blubber  in  downright  earnest  His  friends  then  come  to 
"  a  decision  upon  his  case,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  possessed  by  a 
"  Bhoot,  and  the  poor  man  himself  believes  that  it  is  so.  Presently 
"  he  begins  to  tremble,  and  at  last  becomes  convulsed  to  such  a 
"  degree  that  if  a  person  who  is  not  a  believer  in  Bhoots  were  to  try 
"  and  tremble  like  him  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it,  at  any  rate 
"  without  great  practice.  The  sufferer  firmly  believes  that  the  Bhoot 
"  which  possesses  him  is  causing  him  to  tremble,  and  that  his  con- 
"  vulsions  are  wholly  independent  of  any  will  of  his  own.' 

"  A  Brahmin,  a  relation  of  mine,"  continues  the  essayist,  ''dying,  his 
"  spirit,  seven  months  afterwards,  possessed  his  wife,  and  caused  her 

>  The  rollowing  description  of  what  occurs  in  Tinnevellv  U  very  5[inilar  to 
this  .' — "If  the  peison  happen  to  feel  the  cnmuienceDient  of  the  shivering  fit  of  an 
"  ague,  or  the  vertigo  ol  a.  bilious  headache,  his  untutored  imagination  teaches  him 
'*  to  think  hintself  possessed.  He  then  sways  hli  head  from  side  to  side,  fixes  his 
"  eyes  into  a  stare,  puts  himself  into  a  posture,  and  b^ns  the  maniac  dance ;  and 
"  the  bystanders  nm  for  flowera  and  fruit  for  an  onering,  or  a  cock  or  goal  to 
"sacrifice  to  bis  honour."  See  "The  Tinneveljy  Shanars,"  by  the  Rev.  K. 
Caldwell,  B.A.,  printed  lor  the  Society  for' the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in 
A.D.  iSja  Compare  with  the  text  that  extremely  humorous  scene  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  the  4ih  of  the  3rd  Act,  where  Malvoiio  is  accused  of  lieing  possessed. 
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"  to  tremble.  The  woman  was  natural);  a  person  of  mild  temper  and 
"  weak  frame  of  body  ;  in  her  fit,  however,  she  became  so  violent  that 
"  no  one  dared  to  answer  or  oppose  her.  A  Mend  of  the  deceased 
"  having  visited  the  house,  the  woman  said  to  him,  '  Ah  I  brother, 
"  recollect  what  it  was  I  told  you  that  day  when  we  were  s]one 
"'together.'  He  said,  '  Yes,  I  recollect'  A  WSneeo  neighbour  at 
"  another  time  came  to  the  house.  The  woman  said  to  him, '  Waneeo  ! 
"  why  have  you  not  yet  told  my  wife  about  the  money  I  gave  you  ?' 
"  The  man  said,  '  Yes  1  I  have  got  seventy-five  rupees  and  a  half 
"  belonging  to  you  ;  I  will  pay  your  wife.'  The  woman  went  on  thus, 
"  having  a  lit  every  day,  and  people  were  surprised  at  her  saying  such 
"  things  as  the  above.  I  examined  into  the  matter,  and  it  appeared 
"  that  the  Brahmin  used  continually  to  converse  with  his  friend  in 
"  private,  and  that  the  woman,  aware  of  this,  had  spoken  at  a  venture, 
"  but  the  friend  was  satisfied  that  she  alluded  to  a  conversation  in 
"  which  the  Brahmin  had  mentioned  his  fears,  that  being  sonless  he 
"  would  not  obtain  liberation  afler  death,  because  it  was  laid  down  in 
"  the  Shaatras  that— 

"  The  sonless  obtains  not  liberation  ; 

"  Paradise  is  not  lor  him — U  not  for  him." 

"  Everybody  suspected  that  the  WSneeo  had  in  his  possesdon 
"  money  belonging  to  the  deceased,  a  fact  which  originated  in  the 
"  woman's  mmd  the  idea  of  making  the  demand,  and  the  WSneeov 
■  "  believing  that  the  Bhoot  of  the  Brahmin  had  entered  the  body  of 
"  his  wife,  thought  it  safer  to  admit  the  truth  at  once.'     When  I 


Lshe, 

"  If  sod  and  merry,  madness  equal  be." 
>  "  There  is  a  strone  disposition  in  tlie  liuman  br^st  to  cany  on  an  iDtercoorw 
"  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The  fuililment  o(  their  Inst  wills,  whkh  has 
"  devolved  on  us ;  the  care  of  Iheir  children,  in  whom  even  their  features  and 
"  chamcteis  actuilly  survive  ;  the  development  of  the  schemes  whn^  thej  have 
"  left  on  our  haods  imperfect ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  they  have  beqaealhed 
"  us— all  knit  Ihem.  to  ua  ;  our  very  dreams  will  not  pennit  BS,  even  if  we  would, 
"  to  banish  them  from  onr  presence  ;  our  traditions  are  peODled  with  them  ;  the 
"  inscriptions  on  our  tombstones,  now  gathered  about  our  cbmdies,  the  scene  of 
"  our  constant  reson — of  old  renged  along;  the  highway-side,  amidst  the  codcovik 
"  of  the  gate — rude  as  thoie  inscriptions  often  are,  and  the  more  to  my  present 
"  pnriKKe  for  being  so,  testily  the  pa^on  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  hold 
"  dialogues  with  the  dead  ;  the  trealisei  of  the  most  literary  nations,  and  the 

" — IS  and  superBtitions  of  the  most  savage,  alike  bespeak  iL"—/vm-  Senmnu 

h.f,^  *i-  ir-i,„ji^  „y  Caniiridgt,  »  Naiiembtr,  1849,  *y  tkt  RtP.  J.  J. 
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"  went  to  the  house  one  day,  the  people  said  to  me, '  Ask,  if  you  have 
"  any  question  to  put,  and  you  will  get  a  satisfactory  answer.'  The 
"  woman  then  addressed  me  as  her  hu^>and  had  been  in  the  habit 
"  of  doing.  I  said,  '  There  is  some  mistake  in  the  account  between 
"  you  and  me.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,  as  you  can  set  it 
"  right'  The  woman,  trembling  ail  the  time,  began  to  cast  up  the 
"  account  in  het  head,  repeating  it  aloud.  I  said  to  her,  '  Here  is 
"  the  account  book,  in  your  own  hand-writing.  Read  me  what  you 
"  have  written.'  The  woman  said,  '  I  can't  read  what's  written  in 
"  account  books.'  Everybody  then  began  to  laugh.  I  was  satisfied 
"  that  the  idea  of  a  possession  was  in  this  case  false.  The  woman 
"  could  not  give  an  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  I  put  to  her. 
"  Other  people  asked  her  what  were  the  names  of  her  husband's 
"  maternal  and  paternal  uncles,  and  she  answered  them  glibly ;  but  I 
"  inquired  what  was  the  name  of  the  book  which  I  and  her  husband 
"  had  been  reading  together  on  such  and  such  a  day,  and  she  could 
"  make  no  reply.  I  then  understood  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
"  her  answering  such  questions  as  those  which  she  had  shown  herself 
"  able  to  answer." 

It  is  customary  in  Goozerat,  where  people  wish  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  a  jungle  tree,  that  they  should  paint  a  trident  upon  it  with 
vermiUion,  or,  if  that  be  inconvenient,  that  they  should  collect  a 
number  of  stones  and  throw  them  down  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Whoever,  after  this,  passes  by,  is  sure  to  add  a  stone  or  two  to  the 
heap,  believing  the  place  to  be  the  residence  of  a  Bhoot  Some,  too, 
throw  without  taking  heed  what  they  are  doing.  If  the  place  be 
one  where  stones  are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  old  rag  is  thrown 
so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  every  one  who  passes  by  follows  the 
example  once  set  They  call  the  spot  the  "Rag-uncle's,"  In  places 
where  trees  are  scarce  these  uncles  are  very  common,  and  people  are 
much  annoyed  with  the  dread  of  touching  them.  The  name  "  uocle  " 
is  given  to  the  Bhoot  by  women  as  a  term  of  respect.  Men  are  less 
superstitious,  but  no  woman  ever  thinks  of  passing  one  of  these  places, 
without  adding  at  least  one  stone  to  the  heap,  or  one  rag  to  the  Rag- 
uncle's  tree.  If  no  rag  be  forthcoming,  she  will  pull  a  few  threads 
out  of  her  dress  and  use  these  instead.  In  case  a  woman  have 
forgotten  to  perform  this  ceremony  she  will  be  overcome  with  fear  of 
the  consequences,  begin  to  tremble,  and  cry  out  that  she  is  "  uncle  " 
and  that  he  has  taken  possession  of  her  body  and  is  vexing  her  because 
she  neglected  to  add  a  stone  to  his  heap.'    Similarly,  whenever  in 

■  On  own  lagadout  King  James  accoqnts  Toi  the  woni«D  being  more  super- 
(titioD«,  tlnu— 
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any  place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon  which  a  few  stones  have 
been  piled  one  above  the  Other,  every  passer-by  considers  himself 
bound  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  con^dering  that  the  spot  is  some 
Dev's  residence,  and  that  if  any  one  raise  a  little  temple  there  his 
house  will  flourish.  Such  monuments  are  also  set  up  in  places  where 
a  person  has  been  slain  or  wounded.' 

• '  The  reason  is  easy,  for  as  that  sei  is  frailer,  than  man  is,  so  is  it  easier  to  be 
entrapped  in  these  gross  snares  of  the  Divell,  as  was  over  well  proved  to  be  trae 
Ly  the  serpent's  deceiving  of  Eva  at  the  banning,  which  makes  him  homelier 
with  that  sexe  scnsine." 

Colonel  Tod  describes  a  custom  nmikr  to  this  in  Harawati : — "Half-way  we 
pa»«d  a  roofless  shed  of  loose  stones,  coDtaining  the  divinity  of  the  Bheels ;  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  thorny,  taneled  bmahwood,  whose  bou^is  were  here 
»nd  there  decorated  with  shreds  of  various  colored  cloth,  offerin|[S  of  the  traveller 
to  the  forest  divinity  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  by  which  I  suppose  the 
Bheels  themselves  are  meant."     He  adds,  in  a  note,  "The  moe  pnctkc  is 
described  by  Park  as  existing  in  Africa." — Rajastkan  ii.,  662. 
1  •■  Cairns"  of  this  kind  are  frequently  connected  with  the  dead — 
' '  On  many  a  cairn's  grey  jwramid, 
"  Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid," 
says  Scott,  vidt  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  Canto  iii. ,  29,  and  Note  z,  ir. 

Doorgiwutee,  Queen  Regent  of  Gurh  Mimdela,  was  killed  in  action  against  the 
troops  i^  Akbar,  under  Asm  Khan,  or  rather,  as  an  inscription  of  hei  liunily  asserts 
{vide  As.  Res.  iv.,  p.  437),  "  Doorgfiwutee,  who  was  mounted  on  an  dephant, 
"  severed  her  own  head  with  a  scimitar  she  held  in  her  hand ;  she  reached  the 
"  supreme  spirit ;  pierced  the  sun's  orb."  "  She  was  interred  at  the  place  where 
"  she  fell"  (says a  writer  in  Ben.  As,  Soc.  Journal,  vi.,  628),  "and  on  Bcr  lomb  lo 
"  this  day  the  paswng  stranger  thinks  it  necessary  lo  place,  as  a  votive  oftiing,  nne 
"  of  the  fairest  he  can  And  of  those  bcautihil  specimens  of  white  crystal  in  whidi 
"  the  hills  in  this  quarter  abound.  Two  rocks  lie  by  her  side,  which  are  supposed 
"  by  the  people  to  be  her  drums  converted  into  stone ;  and  strange  stones  are 
*'  told  of  their  being  still  occasionally  heard  to  sound  in  the  stillness  of  the  niebt 
"  by  the  people  of  the  nearest  villages." 

"  The  well-known  practice  among  the  Highlanders,"  says  Logan,  in  his  '5tcottish 
"  '  Gael,'  ii.,  371,  "of  throwing  a  stone  to  a  cairn  on  passing,  is  connected  with 
"  two  different  feelings.  In  the  one  case,  it  arose  from  the  respect  which  was 
"  bad  for  the  deceased,  whose  memory  ihey  wished  to  prolong  l^  increasing  the 
"  size  of  his  fiineral  mount,  and  hence  arose  a  saying  intended  to  gratify  a  penon 
"  while  alive  that  the  speaker  should  not  fail  to  add  stones  lo  the  cum.  It  would 
"  appear  that  the  soul  was  considered  much  pleased  with  this  attention,  and  wilb 
"  the  honour  of  a  great  monument,  in  which  respect  the  old  Germans  seem  to  have 
"  dUTeied  from  the  Celts,  for  they  raised  sods  of  earth  only  above  the  grave,  cob- 
"  ceiving  that  large  monuments  were  grievous  to  the  deceased.  The  other  motive 
"  for  throwing  stones  to  augment  a  caim  was  to  mark  with  execration  the  burial- 
"  place  of  a  criminal,  the  practice,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  having  been  instituted 
"  by  the  Dmidt.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  method  should  be  adopted  with 
*'  views  so  different  j  yet  the  fact  is  bo,  and  the  author  hai  often,  in  his  youth, 
'  Airift/  tie  grave  of  a  nidJt,  oa  vrhich,  aecarding  It  euilem.kt  luar  faibd  b 
flfg"^™*.     TAe tnu  Hutni,  in  iMi cote,  lamt  U kavt beat  ta afpratt tk* ifirU 
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The  Poorwuj  Dev,  like  the  Etruscan  Lar,  or  the  Grecian  hero,  is 
regarded  as  hovering  about  his  former  abode,  averting  dangers  from 
the  inhabitants  and  bestowing  blessings  upon  them.  He  frequently 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  serpent,  and  is  then  treated  with  great 
respect  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  near  which  he  resides.  It  is  a 
common  belief  in  Goozerat  that  serpents  are  always  to  be  found 
wherever  a  hoard  is  buried,  and  that  these  are  the  Bhoois  of  the 
deceased  owners  who  have  remained  upon  earth  from  affection  to 
their  wealth. 

"  Two  guests,"  says  our  author,  "  came  once  on  a  time  to  the 
"  house  of  a  ShrSwuk  W^eeo.  The  master  of  the  house  was  at  the 
"  market,  and  his  wife,  after  she  had  made  her  friends  sit  down,  was 

"  v/hich,   6y  Iht  Celtii  MytAelogy,  vxu  doomed  la  kauer  ttsidt  Iht  tmhallmued 

The  followine  occnn  in  the  notes  to  an  Aberdeenshire  poem,  called  "the  Don," 
in  reference  to  the  district  of  Alford  : — 

"  In  these  bounds  are  many  great  cainis,  such  as  that  cT  Lenturk,  so  much 
"talked  of;  they  are  of  enormous  size;  some  people  think  they  have  been 
"  beacons  to  give  warning  in  time  of  danger,  but  as  many  of  them  a/e  situated  in 
"  low  places,  I  suppose  they  are  the  tombs  of  some  great  men  who  have  been 
"  benelBctois  to  the  country  where  tliey  lived.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
"  vulgar  people  to  this  day,  when  any  person  makes  them  a  gift,  'God  I  wat,  gin 
"  '  I  live  ahmt  you,  I'se  add  a  stane  lo  your  calm,'  and  to  this  day  many  old 
"  people  never  pass  by  any  of  these  caims  without  throwing  a  stone  to  it.  Many 
"  thimc  that  the  spirit  hovers  about  the  place  where  the  body  is  interred,  and  the 
"  higher  the  caim  is  raised,  the  spirit  is  raised  the  higher  from  earth  to  heaven." 

Hawke  Locker,  in  his  Views  in  Spain,  (quoted  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's 
Popular  Antitjuities),  speaking  of  (Jrenadilla,  says,  "We  passed  two  or  three 
"  crosses,  which  roarkwl  the  spot  where  some  unfortunate  wretches  had  met  a 
"  violent  death  by  the  way.  Some  of  these  probably  were  killed  by  accident, 
"  but  all  were  described  as  so  many  barbarous  murders,  and  the  fluency  of  the 
"  narrative  proved  that  we  were  listening  to  a  tale  which  had  been  told  a 
"  hundred  times  before.  The  very  ancient  custom  of  casting  a  stone  upon  these 
"  untimely  graves  is  still  observed  throughout  Spain.  Affection,  or  superstition, 
"  inducss  many  to  offer  this  tribute,  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  for  the  dead  ; 
"  but  even  a  mere  stranger,  exempt  from  such  motives,  may  lind  a  gratification  in 
"  adding  a  stone  to  the  neap,  from  that  veneration  for  the  dead  which  seems  to  be 
"  inherent  in  our  constitution." 

In  the  instance  we  arc  about  lo  quot^  the  stone-throwers  were  actuated  by  a 
very  different  feeling;  it  is  from  Lepsius's  "  Letters  from  EgypI-"    {Bohn,  p.  216.) 

"  Before  entering  this  mountain  range  (Gebel  el  Mageqa)  we  came  to  a  place 
"  covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  which  might  be  supposed  lo  be  barrows,  though 
"  no  (»e  lies  buried  beneath  them.  Whenever  the  date- merchants  come  this  road, 
"  many  of  whom  we  met  the  following  morning  with  their  large  round  plaited 
"  straw  boskets,  their  camel-drivers  at  this  spot  demand  a  trifle  from  them.  He 
*'  who  will  give  nothing  has  a  cenotaph,  such  as  this,  erected  to  him  out  of  the 
"  surrounding  stones,  as  a  bad  omen  for  his  hard-hearledness.  We  met  with  a 
"  similar  assemblage  of  tombs  in  the  desert  of  Korusko." 
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"  obliged  to  go  away  to  the  well  for  water.  While  the  guests  sat 
"  waiting  for  the  master  of  the  house  a  large  snalte  made  its 
"  appearance.     One  of  them  jumped  up  and  pinned  it  to  the  ground 

"  with  a  stick,  while  the  other  set  to  work  to  find  a  split  bamboo, 
"  which  people  keep  ready  in  their  houses  for  taking  hold  of  snakes 
"  with.  Meanwhile,  the  woman  came  back  with  the  water,  and 
"  seeing  the  snake  pinned  to  the  ground,  cried  out,  '  Let  him  go  ;  let 
"  him  go ;  he  is  our  Poorwuj  Dev ;  he  used  to  get  Into  my  mother- 
"  in-law's  head,  and  set  her  a-trembling,  and  then  he  would  mention 
■'  the  name  of  ray  father-in-law,  who  died  some  time  ago,  and  say 
"  that  he  was  he.  He  said  also  that  his  soul  had  been  wrapped  up 
"  in  his  property,  on  which  account  he  had  become  a.  snake  and  was 
"  going  to  live  in  the  house.  One  day  he  bit  a  neighbour  of  oui^, 
"  and  the  Jutee  came  to  cure  the  man.  Poorwuj  Dev  then  set  the 
"  neighbour  a-trembling,  and  said  that  he  had  bitten  him  because  he 
"  fought  with  his  son,  and  that  he  would  quit  him  when  he  got 
"  security  that  there  should  be  no  more  quarrelling.  In  this  way  he 
"  quitted  him.  From  that  day  forth  if  the  snake  go  to  Oi'.r 
"  neighbours'  houses  no  one  molests  him.  If  at  any  time  you  were 
*'  to  set  him  down  at  a  place  twenty  miles  off  he  would  still  come 
"  back  to  this  very  spot  He  has  often  touched  my  foot,  but  he 
"  never  bit  me ;  and  if  I  happen  to  be  gone  to  draw  water,  and  the 
"  child  cries  at  home,  he  will  rock  him  in  his  cradle.  This  I've  seen 
"  him  do  many  a  time.'  In  this  way  she  prevented  their  interfering 
"  with  the  snake,  and,  releasing  him,  paid  him  obeisance.  The 
"  guest,  too,  who  had  seized  him,  took  off  his  turban,  and  said, '  O ! 
"  father  snake,  forgive  my  having  pinned  you  to  the  earth,  I  am 
"  your  child.'  After  a  short  time,  a  cat  having  killed  the  snake,  the 
"  people  of  the  house  took  the  pieces  of  it  and  burned  them  on  a 
"  pyre,  offerii^,  in  fiie-sacrifice,  a  cocoa-nut  and  sandal-wbod,  with 
*'  clarified  butter." 

"  A  Brahmin,  having  purchased  premises  in  the  ancient  town  of 
"  Dholka,  set  to  work  to  make  excavations  for  a  new  building,  and,  in 
"  so  doing,  came  upon  a  subterranean  chamber,  which  contained  a 
"  great  deal  of  property.  There  was,  however,  a  large  snake 
"  stationed  there  to  protect  the  treasure,  which  snake  appeared  to  the 
"  Brahmin  by  night  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  '  This  property  is 
"  mine,  and  I  live  here  for  its  protection ;  therefore  you  must  not 
*'  injure  the  chamber  nor  covet  the  treasure  which  it  contains,  If 
"  you  do  so,  I  will  cut  off  all  your  posterity.'  In  the  morning,  the 
"  Brahmin  poured  a  vessel  of  hot  oil  into  the  chamber,  so  that  the 
"  snake  died.     He  then  destroyed  the  chamber,  having  first  remored 
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"  the  treasure,  and  burned  the  body  of  the  snake  in  due  fonn  in  the 
"  yard  of  his  house.  With  the  treasure  he  had  thus  obtained  he 
"  erected  splendid  buildings,  but  he  never  had  a  son,  and  his 
"  daughter  remained  childless,  and  whoever  received  any  part  of  the 
"  property,  or  became  his  servant,  or  acted  as  his  agent  or  as  his 
"  fanuly  priest,  was  childless  too.  These  things  happened,  it  is  said, 
"  about  forty  years  ago." 

Similar  stones  are  very  common  in  Goozerat,  and  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  general  belief  that  serpents  are  always  to  be  found  wherever 
a  hoard  is  buried.' 

For  a  description  of  the  modes  employed  in  Goozerat  in  the 
exorcism  of  Bhoots  who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
bodies  -of  living  men,  whether  derived  from  the  Kurum  Kind  of  the 
Veds,  or  from  fioudhist  or  Mohummedan  sources,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Bhoot  Nibundh  itself  Sometimes  the  relief  of  the  sulTerer  is  the 
point  principally  if  not  wholly  regarded ;  at  other  times  it  is  sought 
further  to  procure  release  from  his  painful  wanderings  for  the 
"extravagant  and  erring  spirit"  One  instance  of  each  of  these 
cases  we  now  venture  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  About  thirty  years  ago,"  says  the  essayist,  "  a  Ch&run  asserted  a 
"  claim  against  the  chief  of  Syeia,  in  OteewSr,  which  the  chief 
"  refiised  to  liquidate.  The  bard  thereupon,  taiung  forty  of  his 
"  caste  with  him,  went  to  Syeli  with  the  intention  of  sitting  in 
"  '  DhumS '  at  the  chief's  door,  and  preventing  any  one  coming  out 
"  or  going  in  until  the  claim  should  be  discharged.  However,  as 
"  they  approached  the  town,  the  chief,  becoming  aware  of  their 
"  intention,  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed.  The  bards  remained 
"outside;  for  three  days  they  abstained  from  food;  on  the  fourth 
"  day  they  proceeded  to  perform  'Triga,'  as  follows  ; — Some  hacked 
"  their  own  arms ;  others  decapitated  three  old  women  of  the  party, 
"  and  hung  their  heads  up  at  the  gate  as  a  garland.  Certain  of  the 
"  women  cut  off  their  own  breasts.  The  bards  also  pierced  the 
*'  throats  of  four  of  their  old  men  with  spikes,  and  they  took  two 
"  young  girls  by  the  heels,  and  dashed  out  their  brains  against  the 
"  town  gate.  The  Chdrun,  to  whom  the  money  was  due,  dressed 
"  himself  in  clothes  wadded  with  cotton,  which  he  stefeped  in  oil,  and 
"  then  set  on  fire.  He  thus  burned  himself  to  death.  But  as  he 
"  died,  he  cried  out,  '  I  am  now  dying ;  but  I  will  become  a  headless 
"  ghost  (Kuvees)  in  the  palace,  and  wUl  take  the  chief's  life,  and  cut 

s  of  the  kind  in  Ibe  "OHental  Memoirs,"  original 
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*'  off  his  posterity.'    Afta-  this  sacrifice  the  rest  of  the  bards  returned 
"  home. 

"  On  the  third  day  after  the  ChSrun's  death  his  Bhoot  threw  the 
"  Rinee  down  stairs,  so  that  she  was  very  much  injured.  Many  other 
"  persons  also  beheld  the  headless  phantom  in  the  palace:  At  last 
"  he  entered  the  chiefs  head,  and  set  him  trembling.  At  night  he 
"  would  throw  stones  at  the  palace,  and  he  kiUed  a  female  serrant 
"  outright  At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  various  acts  of  op- 
"  pression  which  he  committed,  no  one  dared  to  approach  the  chief's 
"  mansion,  even  in  broad  day-light  In  order  to  exorcise  the  Bhoot, 
"  Jogees,  Jutees,  Fulteers,  &ahmins,  mendicants  of  every  class  were 
"  sent  for  from  many  different  places  :  but  whatever  person  attempted 
"  a  cure  the  Bhoot  in  the  chiefs  body  would  immediately  assail,  and 
"  that  so  furiously  that  the  exorcist's  courage  failed  him.  The  Bhoot 
"  would  also  cause  the  chief  to  tear  the  flesh  off  his  arms  with  his 
"  teeth.  Besides  this,  four  ot  five  persons  died  of  injuries  received 
"from  the  Bhoot;  but  no  one  had  the  power  to  expel  him.  At 
"  length  a  foreign  Jutee  happening  to  come  to  that  part  of  the 
"  country,  the  chief  sent  a  carriage  for  him,  and  brought  him  with 
."  honor  to  his  town.  The  Jutee  was  a  person  of  great  reputation  for 
"  skill  in  charms  and  sorcery,  and  he  was  attended  by  seven  followers. 
"  Having  procured  various  articles  which  he  required,  he  entered  the 
"  mansion,  and  worshipped  the  Dev.  First,  he  tied  all  round  the 
"  house  threads,  which  he  had  charged  with  a  charm  ;  then  he 
"  sprinkled  charmed  milk  and  water  all  round ;  then  he  drove  a 
"  charmed  iron  nail  into  the  ground  at  each  comer  of  the  mansion, 
"  and  two  at  the  door.  He  purified  the  house,  and  established  a 
"  Dev  there,  beside  whom  he  placed  a  drawn  sword,  a  lamp  of 
"  clarified  butter,  and  another  of  oil ;  he  then  sat  down  to  mutter  his 
"  charms.  For  forty-one  days  he  continued  thus  employed,  and  every 
"  day  he  went  to  the  funeral  ground  with  many  and  various  sacri- 
"  ficial  offerings.  The  chief  lived  in  a  separate  room  all  this  time, 
"  and  continually  fancied  himself  possessed,  at  which  times  he  would 
"  say,  '  Ah  !  you  shaven'  fellow,  you've  come  to  turn  me  out  have  you  ? 
"  I'm  not  going  though ;  and  what's  more.  111  make  you  pay  for  it 
"  with  your  life.'  The  Jutee  sat  in  a  room  which  was  closely  listened 
"  up ;  but  people  say  that  when  he  was  at  his  mutterings  stones 
"  would  fall  thereupon,  and  strike  the  windows.      When  his  pre- 

'  "  Peeled "  would  fia»e  been  (he  tenn  in  Eneland.  fu/t  First  P«it  of 
Henry  VI.,  Act  i.,  scene  3  :— 

"  PceTd  priest,  dost  thoa  eommand  me  to  Im  shut  out  I" 
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"  parations  were  finished,  the  Jutee  caused  his  own  people  to  bring 
"  the  chief  to  the  upper  room  which  he  used,  and  kept  all  others  out 
"  of  hearing  distance.  He  sprinkled  grain,  and  rapped  upon  a 
"  metal  cup,  in  order  to  place  the  chief  under  the  influence  of  the 
"  possessing  spirit  The  patient  then  began  to  be  very  violent,  but 
"  the  Jutee  and  his  people  spared  no  pains  in  thrashing  him,  until 
"  they  had  rendered  him  quite  docile.  Then  the  chiefs  servants  were 
"  recalled,  a  sacrificial  fire-pit  was  made,  and  a  lime  placed  between 
"  it  and  the  chief.  The  Jutee  commanded  the  Bhoot  to  enter  the 
"  lime.  The  possessed,  hqwever,  said,  'Who  are  you?  If  one  of 
"  your  Devs  were  to  come  1  would  not  quit  this  person,'  Thus  they 
"  went  on  from  morning  till  noon.  At  last  they  came  down  out  of 
"  the  mansion,  and  assembled  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  where 
"  they  burned-various  kinds  of  incense,  and  sprinkled  many  charms 
"  until  they  got  the  Bhoot  out  into  the  lime.  When  the  lime  began  to 
"  jump  about,  the  whole  of  the  spectators  praised  the  Jutee,  crying  out, 
"  '  The  Bhoot  has  gone  into  the  lime  !  The  Bhoot  has  gone  into  the 
"  lime! '  The  possessed  person  himself,  when  he  saw  the  lime  hopping 
"  about,  was  astonished,  and  led  off  trembling,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
*'  that  the  Bhoot  had  left  his  body  and  gone  out  into  the  lime.  The  Jutee 
"  then,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  the  town,  turned  the  Bhoot  out 
*'  by  the  eastern  door.  If  the  lime  went  off  the  road  the  Jutee 
"  would  touch  it  with  his  stick  and  put  it  into  the  right  way  again. 
"  Several  soldiers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  followed,  and  drummers 
"  beating  a  warlike  measure  ;  they  took  the  chief  also  with  them. 
"  On  the  track  of  the  Bhoot  they  sprinkled  mustard  and  salt 
"  When  they  had  conveyed  the  Bhoot  in  this  fashion  to  the  edge  of 
"  the  town-lands,  they  dog  a  pit,  seven  cubits  deep,  and  buried  the 
"  lime  there,  throwing  into  the  hole  above  it  mustard  and  salt,  and 
"  over  these  dust  and  stones,  and  filling  in  the  space  between  the 
"  stones  with  lead.  At  each  comer,  too,  the  Jutee  drove  in  an  iron 
"  nail,  two  feet  long,  which  he  had  previously  charmed.  When  the 
"  lime  reached  the  limits  of  the  town,  some  of  the  towns-men  had 
"  suggested  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  Bhoot  were  buried 
"  outside  their  bounds ;  but  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
"  threatened  that  a  serious  quarrel  would  arise  if  he  were  buried 
"  otherwise  than  on  the  chiefs  own  ground.  The  Jutee,  too,  said 
"  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  and  that  the  Bhoot  could  not 
"  escape  if  he  were  leaded  down ;  besides,  that  if  he  were  poperiy 
"  buried,  he  would  pine  away,  and  die  in  a  few  days.  The  lime 
"  buried,  the  people  returned  home,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  saw 
"  tiie  Bhoot  thereafter.      The  chief  gave  the   Jutee  a  handsome 
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*'  present,  and  people  were  convinced  that  there  were  few  such 
"  powerful  exorcists  in  India ;  '  but,'  says  the  essayest,  "  no  one 
"  understood  what  had  really  been  done."  According  to  our  author 
the  cure  was  effected  by  putting  quicksilver  into  the  lime.' 

"  When  a  man  is  attacked  with  fever,  or  becomes  speechless,  or 
"  appears  to  have  lock-jaw,  his  friends  conclude,  from  these  indica- 
'  tions,  that  he  is  p>ossessed  by  a  Bhoot  They  call  him  by  his  name, 
"  but  he  does  not  answer,  and  then  they  think  it  necessary  to  send  for 
"  a  Brahmin  who  is  learned  in  the  Book  of  Doorga.  If  there  is  any 
"  delay  in  this  Brahmin's  coming,  some  one  suggests  that  the  patient 
"  should  be  fumigated  with  pepper,  or  with  the  dung  of  a  dog,  and 
"  that  the  spirit  possessing  him  will  then  speak.  When  the  man  has ' 
"  been  thus  treated,  he  will  sometimes  speak  and  sometimes  not.  As 
"  soon  as  the  Brahmin  who  knows  the  book  has  arrived,  he  takes  his 
"  seat  on  a  carpet,  cleanly  dressed.  He  places  a  new  red  cloth  on  a 
"  low  table,  and  upon  it  makes  the  eight-leaved  Yuntra  (or  charmed 
"  ligure)  with  grains  of  wheat,  writing,  in  the  nine  chambers,  the  nine 
■'  names  of  Doorga,  as  follows  : — i.  Syelpootree;  a.  BrumhStch^reeDCe ; 
"  3.  ChundraghuntS ;  4.  KooshmSndi;  5.  Skund  MS^ta^  6.  KStyayu- 
"  nee  ;  7.  KalrSttree ;  8.  Muhi  Gowree  ;  9.  Siddhidi.  In  the  Dine 
"  chambers  he  makes  also  nine  heaps  of  wheat,  in  each  of  which  he 
"  performs  the  '  invitation  '  of  one  of  the  nine  Doorgas.  Upon  this 
"  he  places  a  vessel  filled  with  water  and  a  cocoa-nut,  or  sometimes 
'  "  merely  a  cocoa-nut.  This  he  worships.  He  makes  incense  of  gum- 
"  resin  and  a  lamp  of  clarified  butter.  The  friends  having  dressed  the 
"  possessed  person  in  clean  clothes,  seat  him  opposite.  The  Brahmin 
"begins  to  read  the 'book.'  He  repeats  the  charm  of  nine  letters, 
"  holding  rice  or  water  in  his  hand,  with  which,  when  charmed,  he 
"  sprinkles  the  possessed  until  he  begins  to  tremble.  To  make  him 
"  tremble  well  he  places  a  copper  or  brass  dish  on  an  empty  vessel, 
"  and  raps  upon  it  He  sprinkles  the  possessed  with  rice  or  water 
"  charmed  with  the  nine-letter  charm,  and  summons  the  Bhoot,  The 
"  possessed,  in  reply,  mentions  the  name  of  some  one  of  his  deceased  re- 
"  lations,  whom  he  declares  himself  to  be,  and  he  further  states  that  his 
"  life  has  clung  to  his  house,  or  property,  or  wife,  and  that  he  has 
"  therefore  hecome  a  Bhoot.  He  tells  his  friends  that  they  are  in 
"  possession  of  his  property,  and  that  if  they  do  not  attend  to  what 
"  he  says  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  his  sod  he  will  anooy  them. 

>  In  Tod's  Rajasthan.  ii.  688.  is  a  descriplLon 
or  the  cholera,  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  M.  Hui,  >  nixsu,  iv 
Tanar  Lamai  expel,  much  In  the  same  way,  the  "  Tcbatsour," 
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"  He  further  prescribes  to  them  certain  means  to  be  used  for  his  own 
"  recovery.  Some  of  the  relations  assent,  and  they  swear  the  Bhoot 
"  to  the  agreement  by  causing  him  to  place  his  hand  on  the  platfonn 
"  consecrated  to  Doorgtl,  or  on  the  book.  The  Chundee  Pit  (or  Book 
"  of  Doorgd)  is  found  in  the  Markundee  PooriD.  It  contains  a  verse 
"  which  states  that 

"  ITii:  Gnih  the  Bhoot,  Ihe  I'ishlch,  the  Yuksh, 
"  The  Gundhurv,  the  RSkshus,  the  Brnm-Rtkshui, 
"  Tbe  VyeCil,  the  Kooahmand,  the  Bhycniv, 

"  and  other  unclean  spirits  fly  from  the  man  who  is  armed  with  the 
,  "  Chundee  PSl"' 

When  a  Bhoot  sets  a  man  trembling  he  will  sometimes  say,  "  Take 
"  me  to  Someshwur  Puttun,  and  procure  for  me  liberation.  Every 
"  one  belonging  to  the  family  must  go,  and  I  will  travel  in  the  body  of 
"  one  of  you  and  obtfun  Uberatioa"  He  further  enjoins  that. a  cer- 
tain vow  be  taken,  which  is  to  be  kept  until  the  party  reaches  the 
place  appointed.  One  only  of  the  party  takes  the  vow,  which  is  some- 
times to  eat  only  half  the  usual  food,  sometimes  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  milk  or  of  curds,  coarse  sugar  or  spices.  The  most  strict  of  all 
vows  is  that  to  abstain  from  clarified  butter.  Some  take  a  vow  to  con- 
vey their  food  to  their  mouths  by  passing  it  below  their  knees,  The 
vows  are  usually  taken  by  a  woman  of  the  family.  Another  vow  is 
that  of  eating  in  a  standing  position  out  of  a  black  earthen  plate,  and 
with  the  left  hand  only.  Some  men  vow  to  abandon  the  use  of  a  tur- 
ban, in  which  case  they  substitute  a  small  cloth ;  others  vow  to  wear 
no  shoes,  or  to  travel  on  foot  to  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  Women 
vow  to  wear  no  bodice.  When  the  person  who  has  taken  the  vow 
finds  opportunity  he  proceeds  to  the  holy  place,  and  absolves  himsel£ 
If  before  he  set  out  thither  any  other  member  of  the  &mily  be 
attacked  with  sickness,  the  possessed  tells  the  person  who  has  made 
the  vow  that  this  is  because  of  his  nonperformance  of  it,  and  that  it  is 
he  (the  Bhoot)  who  is  causing  pain  to  thesuSerer.  The  person  bound 
by  the  vow  will  then  set  forth  immediately. 

Another  practice  is  as  follows : — When  a  person  falls  sick,  some  rela- 
tion waving  a  jewel  round  his  head  puts  it  away,  and  vows  not  to  use 
it  after  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person  until  he  shall  have  entertained 
so  many  Brahmins.  A  poor  man  uses  a  metal  cup  or  other  vessel  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  ceremony  is  called  "  Oocheeto." 

Pilgrimages  to  Prubh&s  or  Som^wur  Puttun  generaUy  commence 

'  VitU  TranuctioDs,  BomlNiy  Litcnij  Sode^,  iiL  7J.      >g|c 
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on  the  eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  Orteek,  and  continue  during  five 
days, — those  days  being  dedicated  to  the  "  PoorwuJ,"  or  ancestral 
Devs.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  family,  including  the  man's  bro- 
thers and  their  wives,  must  go,  for  if  one  of  the  paity  happen  to  remain 
at  home  the  Bhoot  will  frequently  remain  also,  and  not  go  to  Prubhds 
with  the  rest'  The  party  proceed  thither  on  foot,  shoeless,  without 
turbans,  or  in  whatever  other  way  their  vow  may  direct  They  are 
received  at  Frubh^  by  a  class  of  Brahmins  called  "Sompur^"  who, 
whenever  a  caravan  arrives,  select  certain  of  the  members  of  it,  whom 
they  claim  as  their  disciples  on  the  ground  that  the  strangers'  ancestors 
(as  appears  firom  the  Brahmins'  books)  had,  at  such  and  such  times, 
visited  the  holy  place,  and  appointed  the  Brahmins  their  Gors.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  following,  the  pilgrims;  having  shaved  and 
removed  their  moustaches,  go  to  the  river  Suruswutee,  and  perform 
"  Deh  shooddh  Prftyuscheet  "and  "ShrSddh."  (ceremonies  which  have 
been  described),  they  then  bathe  in  the  river  under  the  Gel's  direc- 
rions — husband  and  wife,  if  such  be  the  form  of  their  vow,  wearing  one 
long  garment  The  Gor  says  to  the  pilgrims,  "  Advance  into  the 
"  river,  and  make  obeisance  to  the  Dev  of  the  holy  place."  While 
the  pilgrim  pays  his  adorations  accordingly,  the  priest  repeats  this 
verse : — 


He  then  repeats,  in  Sanscrit,  the  names  of  the  year,  month,  day  of 
the  month,  and  day  of  the  week,  and  continues  thus :     "  I  bathe  in 

'  "  It  is  veiy  difficult,  thejr  siy,  to  get  rid  of  a  Nis  when  one  wishes  it.  (The 
"  Nis  is  the  same  beii^  ia  5cajidinB.vla,  which  is  called  Kolxitd  in  Germany, 
"  Bmwnie  in  Scotland,  &c )  A  man  who  lived  in  a  house,  in  which  a  Nix  carried 
"  his  pranks  to  great  lengths,  resoJTcd  to  quit  the  tenement,  and  leave  him  then 
* '  alone.  Several  cart-loads  of  furniture  were  already  gone,  and  the  man  was  come 
"  to  take  away  the  last,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  empty  tubs,  liarrcU,  and  thine* 
"  of  that  sort  The  load  was  now  all  ready,  and  the  man  had  just  bidden  farewell 
"  to  his  house  and  to  the  Nis,  hoping  for  comfort  in  his  new  habitation,  when  hap- 
"  pening,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  go  to  the  bacii  of  the  cart,  there  he  saw  the 
"  Nis  sitting  in  one  of  the  tubs  in  the  cait,  plainly  with  the  intention  of  going  alixig 
"  with  him  wherever  he  went.  The  good  man  was  surpiised  and  disconcerted  be- 
"  yood  measure  at  seeing  that  all  his  labour  was  to  no  purpose  ;  but  the  Nis  began 
"  to  laugh  heartily,  popped  his  head  up  out  of  the  tub,  and  cried  to  the  bewildtrcd 
"  farmer,  '  Ha  I  wc  re  moving  to-day,  you  see.' 

"  This  story  Is  current  In  Gemany,  England,  and  Ireland.  In  the  GensMl 
"  itory,  the  farmer  set  fire  to  his  bam,  to  burn  the  Kobold  in  iL  As  be  was  diiv- 
"  Ing  olT,  he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  blaze,  and,  to  his  no  small  mortiRcation, 
"saw  the  Kobold  tiehind  him  in  the  cart,  ciring  'It  was  time  for  as  to  come  oat  I  it 
"was  time  for  oi  to  come  oat  V—ytde  ATtieiSey-t  /■'aiiy  JtfyiMgy. 
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"  this  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  purpose  of  removing  whatever  sins 
"  I  may  have  committed  of  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  of  obtaining  the 
*'  ikvor  of  the  Supreme  Lord ;  of  purifying  my  body ;  of  procuring 
"  liberation  for  the  ancestral  Devs."  He  then  says  to  the  bather, 
"  Now  complete  your  bathing"  In  this  manner  he  causes  the  whole 
party  to  bathe,  one  after  the  other.  As  the  pilgrims  ascend  out  of  the 
water  after  bathing  they  are  beset  by  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  com- 
monly Brahmins,  among  whom  they  distribute  what  money  they  have. 
There  is  a  sacred  fig-tree  there,  which  people  suppose  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Shree  Krishn.  The  pilgrims  worship  this  tree,  and  pour  water 
upon  its  roots,  under  the  idea  that  the  Poorwuj  Devs  drink  water  so 
poured.  They  then  circumambulate  the  tree.  When  the  possessed 
person  beholds  this  tree  he  becomes  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bhoot,  and  begins  to  tremble  and  roll  his  eyes.  The  Gor 
addresses  him,  and  says,  "  Now,  do  you  remain  here,  and  whatever 
"  virtuous  actions  you  may  prescribe  shall  be  performed  for  yoa"  If 
the  Bhoot  assent,  he  will  direct  that  one  hundred  and  eight  Brahmin's 
be  entertained,  or  that  a  bullock  and  heifer  be  married.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  relations  go  through  the  whole  marriage  ceremonial  as  if  for 
human  beings,  and  at  the  close  one  roan  takes  in  his  hand  the  tails  of 
the  two  animals,  and  the  family  perform  the  rite  called  "  Turpun," 
using  for  the  occasion  water,  milk,  and  oil  of  sesarouia  The  whole 
of  these  ceremonies  are  described  in  the  Kurum  Kind  of  the  Veds, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  verse ; — 

"  Those  of  my  ancestors  who  have  become  Bhoots,  those  who  have 
"become  Prets, — may  they  all  be  relieved  of  their  thirst  by  my  perform- 
"  ing  Turpun  over  the  tails  of  the  bullock  and  heifer  !" 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  verses  of  this  kind,  more 
or  less  of  which  are  muttered  by  the  person  performing  the  ceremo- 
nial. The  family  also  mention  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  they  can  recollect,  and  they  make  in  the  same  place  one 
hundred  and  eight  lump  oblations,  and  assign  them  to  different  Poorwuj 
Devs,  and  for  those  which  remain  unassigned  they  repeat  a  verse  of 
the  Kurum  Kindsuch  as  the  followit^g: — 

"  They  who  have  been  struck  dead  by  lightning,  or  by  the  hands  of 
"  thieves,  or  by  the  tooth  or  horn  of  an  animal — these  are  they  for  whose 
"  release  I  offer  this  lump  oblation." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Bhoot  will  say,  "This  place  does  not  please 
**  me ;  I  shall  go  home  and  live  in  my  own  house,  so  you  must  make  a 
"  sacred  place  for  me  there."  Then  the  Gor  falls  to  coaxing  the 
Bhoot  very  much,  and  says :  "Would  you  desert  such  a  delightful 
"  place  of  pilgrimage  as  this,  a  place  on  Che  very  banks  of  Suruswutee- 
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"  jce  ?  No !  no !  you  will  remain  here,  surely."  Some  Bboots  not- 
withstanding, insist  upon  returning  home.  If  the  Bhoot  be  pleased  to 
remain  the  party  perfonn  "  virtuous  actions,"  such  as  he  may  order,  at 
-Prubhis. 

In  the  evening  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  thousands  are  collected,  wor- 
ship the  Suniswutee,  after  which  ceremony  they  make  lamps  of  clari- 
fied butter  is  leaf  vessels,  and  set  them  afloat  in  the  stream,  so  that 
the  whole  suriace  of  the  river  is  brilliantly  illuminated.' 
The  pilgrimage  is  now  complete,  and  the  party  returns  home. 
In  cases  where  the  possessing  Bhoot  is  supposed  to  be  of  low  caste 
the  most  successful  exorcists  are  persons  <^ed  Bhoowos,  who  are 
considered  to  be  &vourites  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  "  Shoodta 
"  Devees," — the  local  goddesses,  such  as  Boucber&jee,  Khodeedr, 
Gudeychee,  Sheekotur,  Melidee,  and  others.  The  Bhoowo  is  of  all 
castes,  from  the  Brahmin  downwards.  The  Devee  to  whom  he  is 
devoted  has  an  altar  in  his  house,  at  which  her  pleasure  is  consulted 
before  he  ventures  on  an  act  of  exorcism.  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Bhoowo  proceeds  to  the  residence  of  the  patient, 
attended  by  drummers,  who  beat  their  instruments  and  chant  a  song 
of  the  Devee,  as — 

Mother  of  the  Mlnmrownr, 

Dweller  io  the  Mid-ChooawU, 

Stetdful  BoucherSjee,  come  I 

Thou  whose  chamber  bees  the  east  I 


True  Deree  Khodedr, 

Who  dwellesC  atnong  the  bjlb^ 

Who  when  invoked  exhibilen  thy  tmth, 

Come,  swift-ipceding  mother  I 

The  Bhoowo,  who  has  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  possessed  per- 
son, as  soon  as  he  hears  the  music,  assumes  the  character  of  one 
inspired  by  the  Devee,  and  begins  to  employ  different  means  of  terri- 
fying the  BhooL  The  operation  lasts  sometimes  for  five  or  six  days; 
at  length  the  possessed  cries  out  (in  the  character  of  the  Bhoot),  "  I'm 
"  off"!  I'm  off!"  and  having  been  duly  sworn  to  expend  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  the  Devee's  service  is  admitted  to  be  convalescent.* 

>  This  it  DO  doabt  derived  from  the  expiatioii  of  ChlmikTi,  for  which  tee  nol^ 

'  tl^f"""  "**  '™"'»on  ape  of  the  Almighty,  imitatei  him  abo  In  this  point,"  It 
•n  ODservatlou  made  bv  Bishop  Hall  in  nfcrence  to  faith,  which  we  mwht  cok. 


Many  Koolees  and  shepherds  in  the  wild  hill-countiy  have  altars 
in  their  houses  consecrated  to  these  "  M&tSs,"  Mel^ee,  Sheekotur 
and  others.     The  altar  is  called  "deroo  "  and  usually  takes  the  foim 

IS,  thatb 

"  thsl  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  apon  bim."  "  It  was  not  for  their  eais,  it  wai 
"for  fail  own  bosom,"  says  the  above-mentioned  author,  "that  Elisha  called  for 
"  mnsiclc,  that  his  spirits,  after  their  zealous  agitation,  might  be  sweetly  composed, 
"  and  pot  into  a  meet  temper  for  receiving  the  calm  visions  of  God." 

The  "damsel  possesseti  with  a  spirit  of  divinatiuo,"  or  "of  Python,"  mentioned 
in  Acts  ivi.  i6,  seems  to  have  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  I>eiree-passeas«d 


The  j)roce«iiiigs  of  a  Bhoowooflow  caste  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  follow- 
iog  action  at  law,  which  is  reported  in  the  isl  volume  of  Selected  Cases  decided  by 
the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut  of  £ombay,  at  p.  91,  as  follows  : — 

"  Peetfmbnr  Narotum,  Affellant, 

"  Moknndts  Koober,  and  R^eejee  Mukun,  Jtafoiuimit. 


*■  This  WM  an  action  broogbC  hj  Appellant  against  Respondents  for  defamation  of 
"  character ;  damages  were  laid  at  rupees  99$. 

"  The  parties  were  Dushi  DIshiwul  Wineels,  and  the  Appellant  set  forth  in  his 
"  ptaiot  tbat  one  Eeshwur  Mooljee  of  their  caste  went,  abnut  the  8th  KInik  Shood, 
"  18S0  (4th  Nov.,  1829),  to  the  N&t-Gor  (priest  of  the  ca£le),N£niibbSeeVi5hnoo- 
"  rim,  tu  obtain  permission,  according  to  custom,  to  give- a  caste  dinner;  that 
"  leave  waa  accorrled,  when  Respondents  told  Eeshwur  thai  if  he  would  leave  out 
"  Appellants  family  they  would  dine  with  him  j  that  upon  inquiring  the  cause,  ihey 
"  assigned  ai  a  reason  lAai  iimu  etttwas  HI  in  Apfitilani's  houte  vihm  he  gel  a  SuH- 
"  gak  tfir  eut-<atU),  le  iaU  a  lon-lom  "  (a  ceremony  of  exorcism,  says  the  reporter 
in  a  note,  when  an  evil  spirit  is  suspected  of  disturbing  a  f .  mily),  "  hy  whkA  hi  lost 
"  ault;  Ihal  the  priest  and  others  tried  to  persuade  them  that  the  mere  act  of  having 
"  a  tom-tom  beaten  did  not  cause  loss  of  ca&te  "  (a  tem-lom,  it  may  be  explained,  is 
a  dram,  so  called  liecauseused  by  criers,  who  beat  '  tflm-tim'  first  at  one  place,  then 
at  another,  '  tim '  meaning  '  place '),  "  but  Respondents  would  not  listen  to  Ihcm, 
"  and  consequently  Eesbwur  Mooljee  did  not  give  his  caste-dinner,  nor  did  others 
*'  who  had  intended  to  have  done  so,  and  consequently  Appellant  brought  this  ac- 
**  tion  for  defamation. 

'  "  The  Respondents  denied  ever  having  defamed  AppcUaot,  and  further  that  not 
"  being  putels  or  leading  people  of  the  caste,  even  if  they  had  said  what  waa  as- 
"  serted,  it  would  not  have  had  any  cfTect,  and  that  the  Appellant  had.  since  the 
"  day  mentioned  in  the  plaint,  received  invitations  to  caste  dinners  ;  inoreovei,  they 
"  accused  Eeahwur  Mooljee  and  Appellant  of  having  brought  this  charge  against 
"  Ihem  through  enmity. 

"  Appellant  replied  and  Respondent  rrioined  when  the  case  waa  brooght  on  for 
*'  hearing  before  the  second  Anistant  Judg^  who  took  the  evidence  of  Eeshwur 
"  Mooljee  and  the  Nit  Gor,  NSniMcc  Vishnoor&m,  to  prove  the  slander  by 
"  Re*pondents,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that  report,  caste-dinneis  which  had 
"  be^  proposed   bad  not  taken  place,  as  stated  in  the  plaint,  and  diunUied 
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of  a  small  terrace  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  which  supports  a  little 
wooden  image  painted  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  canopy.  These  per- 
sons, when  at  enmity  with  any  one,  frequently  threaten  to  send  ttieir 
"deroo"  to  his  house.  Even  if  no  threat  be  employed,  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  MitS  of  a  person  who  owns  a  "  deroo  "  is  sure 
to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  The  house  to  which  a  "  deroo  " 
has  been  sent  rocks  as  if  shaken  with  an  earthquake,  the  tiles  clatter, 
the  stalled  beasts  tremble,  and  the  householder  himself  is  violently 
agitated  by  the  Devee.  Something  of  this  kind  then  follows.  The 
bystanders  ask  the  possessed  who  he  is?  he,  convulsed,  and  throwing 
his  limbs  wildly  abont,  cries  out,  "  I  am  Sheekotur,  and  have  been 
"  sent  here  by  Bechureeo  Koolee — if  amends  be  made  to  Bechureeo, 
"  and  he  call  me  back,  I  will  go,  otherwise  I  will  take  the  lives  of  all 
"  the  people  in  the  house  and  destroy  all  the  cattle."  Bechureeo 
is  sent  for,  and  told  to  demand  whatever  he  will,  but  to  call  off  the 
"deroo."  Bechureeo  now  begins  to  be  possessed  himself;  he  lights 
a  piece  of  rag,  saturated  with  oil,  and  waves  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  of  the  house  and  of  their  cattle,  he  then  thrusts  it  two  or  three 
times  into  his  mouth,  and  takes  it  out  again  lighted  to  show  that  he 
has  taken  back  the  "  deroo  "  into  his  own  body.  The  lookers-on  are 
astonished  at  this  performance.  Sometimes  the  friends  of  the  afflicted 
person  post  off  to  complain  to  the  chief  of  the  village.  The  ThSkor, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  sends  for  Bechureeo,  and,  assuming  as  well  as 
he  can  an  air  of  unconcern  and  authority,  orders  him  to  remove  the 
"  deroo  "~~he  is,  however,  desperately  afraid  all  the  time  lest  the 
''  deroo  "  should  be  sent  to  his  own  house.  Bechureeo,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  it  may  not  be  safe  to  trifle  too  far  with  the  chief,  so 
he  promises  to  take  away  his  M&tfL 


"  (burteen  other  witnesses  Co  (he  same  point,  whose  evidence  was  not  reqaired  by 
"  him,  these  ttvo  having,  in  his  opioion,  proved  the  point.  Appdlaat  fuither  called 
"  four  other  witnesses  to  prove  tiat  lie  Buiigix&  tiihs  itat  tkt  Iffm-lam  i/id  nal  tamt 
"  into  Ike  haute  tut  beat  it  outiUe  and  never  tkrem  water  m  Idi  {ApfitUanft}  luife, 
faUiiied.  T)it\i' ■-■ 


thai  the  hatise  could  not  have  been  paUuti 
Judge  considered  this  evidence  snfiicieDt  to  this  point,  he  therefore,  dismissed  the 
other  two  witnesses  which  Appellant  had  in  attendance,  and  gave  judgment,  thai 
Appellant  had  proved  the  delaniation  of  his  character,  and,  fuither,  that  there  weie 
no  grounds  for  such  defamation,  as  no  act  of  exoiciim  alone  was  nfBdent  to  occa- 
sion estrangement  from  caste;  he,  therefore,  in  coDsideration  of  the  defamation 
and  Appellant's  loss  of  dinner,  awarded  rupees  99  damagea  with  all  costs,  and 
""""'""   '  the  witnesses  which  Respondents  had  summimed  la  prove  the  n^a- 

plaint,  as  the  Court  considered  them  ui  » 

This  decree  of  the  Assistant  Judge  was  reversed  h 

the  Plaintiff 


ourt  considered  them  unnecosaiv." 

nl  Judge  was  reversed  by  the  Judgf^  hut,  in  n 

iirt  of  Appeal)  which  (a,d,  1831)  awarded  the 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  Thikorhasa"deroo"ofhisown.  A  chief 
of  our  Acquaintance  had  a  very  valuable  possession  in  the  person  of 
one  "  KesuT  BAee  Mlta."  When  his  cultivators  showed  a  disposition 
to  leave  his  village,  he  frightened  them  into  remaining  by  hinting  that 
the  Mit&  might  follow  them.  It  is  said,  too,  that  he  sometimes  met 
the  demands  of  his  creditors  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bhoowos  are  occasionally  employed  to  relieve  persons  who  are 
annoyed  by  a  "deroo." 

it  is  believed  that  a  woman  who  is  bom  upon  one  of  a  list  of  days 
laid  down  in  the  astrological  books  is  a  "  poison-daughter,"  or  gifted 
with  the  evil-eye.  Such  a  person  is  called  a  Dikin,  or  witch,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  on  whom  she  casts  her  eyes  suffer  as  if  they  were 
possessed  by  a  Bhoot.  Some  persons,  when  they  feel  unwell,  think 
that  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  witch  having  set  her  Dev  at  them. 
Witches  are  most  commonly  of  the  Chlrun,  or  W^huree  castes. 
Many  precautions  are  employed  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  evil^eye ; 
the  best  preservatives  are  iron  articles,  marks  made  with  black  colour, 
charms,  or  amulets. 

There  are  six  descriptions  of  charms,  or "  muntras,"  known  in  Gooze- 
rat,  which  are  described  in  a  scries  of  works  foiming  the  scriptures  on 
the  subject,  or  "  Muntra  Shastras."  A  charm  called  "  Mimn  Muntra  " 
has  the  power  of  taking  away  life ;  "  Mohun  Muntra  "  produces  ocuUf 
or  auricular  illusions  ;  "  Sthumbhun  Muntra  "  stops  what  is  in  motion ; 
"  Akurshun  Muntra  "  calls  or  makes  present  anything  ;  "  Wusheeku- 
**  ran  Muntra  "  has  Che  power  of  enthralling ;  and  "  Oochiltun  Mun- 
"  tra"  of  causing  bodily  injury  short  of  death. 

Didbil,  the  eldest  son  of  Wujey  Singh,  Rawul  of  Bhownu^er,  died 
at  Seehore  in  a-d.  1845.  About  that  time  Narooba,  his  younger 
half-brother,  had  employed  five-and-twenty  Brahmins  at  Bhownugger 
in  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies.  DMbi  also  bad 
visited  Bhownugger,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  be  present  at  the  an- 
nual ceremony  of  the  RSwul's  worshipping  the  sea,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  was  taken  ilL  The  people  of  Seehore,  putting  these  facts 
together,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  NSroobi  had  employed  the 
Brahmins  to  take  away  his  brother's  life  by  charms,  and  that  NineebS, 
the  mother  of  Nirooba,  had  put  vetches,  charmed  for  the  purpose, 
among  the  flowers  which  were  scattered  upon  the  young  chief  during 
the  celebration.  Didbi's  mother  collected  a  crowd  of  persons, 
strangers,  and  people  of  the  country,  Brahmins,  Jutees,  and  Fukeers, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  skill  in  charms,  and  offered 
them  any  sum  of  money  she  possessed  to  save  the  life  of  her  son. 
The  essayist,  from  whom  our  account  of  these  popular  belief  is  mostly 
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derived,  vas  one  of  the  Brahmins  thus  called  in  by  the  ifinee;  They 
were  altogether  about  a  hundred  in  number.  The  Brahmins  sprink- 
led an  image  of  Muh&  Dev,  muttering  a  charm,  called  "  the  conqueror 
"of  death;"  some  of  them  worshipped  "the  Crane-faced  Devee," 
and  other  goddesses.  A  W&neeo,  ftom  Calcutta,  who  was  present, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  variety  of  his  resources.  Prince  DSdbi, 
however,  died,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  employed  to  prolong  bis 
life.  It  was  then  currently  reported  that  NdroobA  had  made  a  fire- 
sacrifice,  in  which  he  had  offered  goats  with  their  mouths  stuffed  full 
of  rice  in  the  husk,  and  that  the  Brahmins  whom  he  had  employed 
had  washed  themselves  in  oil  and  blood  The  principal  of  these  Brah- 
mins, a  person  named  Geeiji  Shunker,  was  so  apprehensive  that  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  prince  would  put  him  to  death,  that  he  pro- 
cured five  soldiers  from  Niroobi  to  remain  condnually  with  him  for 
his  protecdon.  He  is,  to  this  day,  pointed  at  by  people  as  the  Brah- 
min who  destroyed  Prince  Didbl  by  his  charms. 

Many  similar  instances  of  the  employment  of  "  M&nin  Muntia " 
are  believed  to  have  happened— in  fact,  whenever  a  person  dies  a 
sudden  death,  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  been  destroyed  by  this  chaim. 
It  is  also  believed  that  "  M&nin  Muntras"  have  the  power  of  causing 
trees  to  wither  or  rocks  to  split,  and  of  producing  many  other  eflects 
which  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe. 

"  Mohun  Muntras"  are  described  in  the  Shistras,  but  the  people  of 
Goozerat,  it  would  appear,  have  much  more  knowledge  of  the  matter 
at  the  present  time  than  the  writers  of  these  works  were  possessed  of. 
Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  charm  will  throw  a  jewel  into 
a  well,  and  reproduce  it  again  from  another  place,  and  will  mention 
the  names  of  persons  whom,  it  might  be  supposed,  they  had  never 
heard  of.  They  will  also  bum  clothes  to  rags,  and  produce  than 
again  entire ;  they  will  cause  a  mango  tree  to  spring  up  in  a  moineDt 
create  a  snake  out  of  a  piece  of  leather,  change  pebbles  into  silver 
coins,  produce  various  articles  from  an  empty  hand,  and  peribno 
many  other  achievements  of  the  like  nature  which  the  spectators  be- 
lieve impossible  without  the  assistance  of  a  Dev. 

By  the  "Stumbhun  Muntra,"  it  is  said,  anadvandng  army  may  be 
stopped,  the  voice  may  be  taken  away  from  an  instrument  of  music,  the 
skill  of  an  opposing  disputant  snatched  from  him,  the  course  of  run- 
ning water  arrested,  a  flying  thief  compelled  to  stand. 

"nie  following  story  is  commonly  told  in  regard  to  the  "  Akuishun 
Huntra" : — A  certain  rlnee  had  sent  her  maid  into  the  market  to  pur- 
chase some  scented  oil  The  maid,  as  she  returned,  met  a  Jutee,  who 
asked  petmisaion  to  dip  a  stiaw  into  the  oil :  and  on  her  aUowing  him 
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to  do  SO  Stirred  the  oil,  muttering  the  Akurshun  Muntra  all  the  while. 
The  maid,  nnaware  of  what  had  beeo  done,  carried  the  oil  to  her  mis- 
tress; but  the  latter,  having  taken  it  into  her  hand,  observed  that  the 
oil  revolved  in  the  vessel,  and  inquired  of  the  maid  who  had  met  her 
on  the  load.  The  maid  said  that  Gooroojee  had  dipped  a  straw  into 
the  oil,  but  that  she  had  met  no  one  but  him.  The  rinee  threw  the 
oil  upon  a  large  stone,  which  in  the  night,  owing  to  the  power  of  the 
charm,  travelled  away  to  the  Jutee's  convent.  When  the  raja  was 
made  aware  of  what  had  happened,  he  put  the  monk  to  death. 

It  was  by  this  chann,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Umur  Singh  Shewuro, 
the  adviser  of  Bheem  Dev  11.,  "drew  to  himself  men,  women,  and 
"  Devs."     His  master  also  was  accused  of  dealing  in  charms.' 

A  certain  raja,  it  is  said,  had  two  ranees,  A  Brahmin,  gave  to  each 
of  them  a  Wusheekurun  note,  in  which  he  had  written,  "  If  the  elder 
"  queen  be  preferred,  it  is  all  right,  and  if  the  younger  be  preferred 
"  then,  too,  it  is  aU  right."  Botih  r^ees  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
obtdoed  what  they  desired  The  raja  having  got  scent  of  the  matter 
had  the  notes  taken  out  of  the  lockets,  and  the  contents  of  them  read 
when  they  afforded  matter  for  laughter.  Similarly,  persons  pretending 
to  occult  science  when  consulted  by  women  who  were  desirous  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  sons,  have  been  known  to  present  them  with  charmed 
notes,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  until  the  child  was  bom.  In 
these  notes  they  wrote  "pootru  nuheen  pootrte,"  which  may  be  read, 
"  not  a  son  but  a  daughter,"  or  vice  vers^  Sometimes  the  wise  man 
tells  the  Either,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  that  his  child  will  be  a  son, 
and  the  mother,  under  a  similar  pledge,  that  it  wilt  be  a  daughter. 
^Vhen  the  event  occurs  the  disappointed  ptarty  is  informed  that  he  or 
she  had  not  ^th,  and  that  the  coming  event  was  on  that  account  con- 
cealed from  them.* 

'   Th/i^  pp.  161-63. 

»  Andren-s,  in  his  continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  Huilory  of  Greal  BriUin,  p.  583, 
quoting  Scot's  Discovery  of  WitdicrafI,  says  :  "The  atones  which  our  lacetious 
author  relates  of  ridiculous  charms,  which,  bjr  help  of  credulity  operated  wonders, 
are  enremely  laughable.  In  one  of  them  a.  poor  woman  is  commfmorated  who 
cured  all  diseases  by  muttering  a  certain  form  of  words  over  the  party  afflicted  ; 
for  which  service  she  always  received  one  penny  and  a  ioaf  of  bread.  At  length, 
terrified  hy  menaces  of  flames,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  she  owned  that 
her  whole  conjuration  consisted  in  these  potent  lines,  which  she  always  repeated  in 
a  low  voice  near  the  head  of  her  patient : — 
'  *  Thy  loaf  in  my  hand, 

"  And  thy  penny  in  my  purse, 
"  Thoa  ait  never  the  better— 
"  And  I— am  never  the  worae." 

TIk  reader  will  recollect  the  ntc  made  of  these  lines  in  one  of  the  dosing  tcenca 
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We  may  describe  one  more  charm,  which  is  very  commonly  used  in 
exorcising  Bhoots :  it  is  a  Bondhist  charm,  and  is  called  diat  of  GhunUt 
Kunin  Veer,  or  "the  bell-eaied  spirit."  The  rites  employed  in  the 
construction  of  this  charm  must  be  commenced  in  the  light  or  the  dark 
half  of  the  month,  according  as  the  result  sought  to  be  obtained  is 
innocent  or  noxious.  Themagician  takes  his  place  in  a  garden,a  Imd- 
ple,  or  some  well  purified  place  in  a  house :  he  must  be  quite  private. 
He  first  washes  his  body,  repeating  this  muntra  : — 

Hiing,  Hring,  Kling — praise  to  the  water  of  Ganges  ! 

Then  he  proceeds  to  dress  himself  in  clean  clothes  muttering  another 
muntra : 

Om,  Hiiog,  Kling,  praise  to  Anund  Der  1 
Next  he  worships  the  ground,  saying : 

Om,  Hring,  Shiing,  praise  lo  Che  earth  and  the  otber  Deis  I 

He  now  seats  himself  and  bums  incense,  lights  lamps  of  o3  and 
clarified  butter,  reflects  upon  Ghuntl  Knrun  Veer,  and  dravs  upon 
paper  or  palmyra  leaf  a  portrait  of  him  with  bells  in  his  ears,  around 
which  he  writes  the  following  charm,  which  he  repeats : 

"  Om!  I  praise  Ghunti  Kunin,  the  great  Veer,  the  destroyer  of  all 
"  diseases.  If  eruptions  on  the  body  cause  alarm,  save  us,  save  us, 
"  mighty  one !    From  where  thou  standest,  O  Dev  I  pictwed  amid 

of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."    See  also  au  (Kscular  antwer  of  thU  kind  in  Sir 
George  Head's  tnnsIatioD  of  "  Apuleius." 

It  IS  told  of  the  first  of  the  English  architects,  that  when  he  had  completed  the 
buitding  of  Windsor  Castle,  be  caused  these  words  to  be  inscribed  am  one  of  the 
walls:— 

"  This  made  Wykeham," 

His  enemiea  endeavoared 
bam  adroitly  explained  his  meai: 
the  castle  had  t«eo  the  making 

The  answer  given  to  Cnssus  when  he  maicheJ  against  Cttus  ii  well  known  : 
"Croesus,  by  pasung  the  Halys,  will  overthrow  a  great  iiingdom  1"  Cnxxus  sop- 
posed  by  this  that  he  should  overthrow  Che  power  of  the  enemy,  but,  in  reality,  be 
ovcittirew  his  own  power.    In  either  event  the  orade  would  have  appeared  tiM. 

So  also  in  Shakspeare  : — 

"  ■  The  Duke  yet  lives,  that  Hem?  shaU  depoe ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  viotenC  dealh. 
sjust, 

•ii/a,  HematiM  vinttre  foiir," 
SttffHd Part ^ JOng  ffeHry  T/,  Wrf  I.  «.^lc 
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"  lines  of  letters,  thence  fly  diseases  of  breath,  bile,  or  phlegm.  There 
"  dread  of  the  raja  exists  noL  He  whose  ear  receives  the  sound 
"  of  thy  charms,  in  him  Sh^eenee,  Bhoot,  VyetSl,  or  R&kshus  finds 
"  no  place  to  dwell — no  unseasonable  death  is  there  for  him ;  no  snake 
"  bites  him  j  fire  and  thieves  cause  him  no  alarm,  Hring !  O  Ghuntfl 
"  Kurun,  I  worship  thee  !  Tah,  tah,  tah,  SwihA  1 " 

This  muntra  must  be  repeated  thirty-three  thousand  times  in  forty- 
two  days.  Fire  sacrifice  is  then  performed,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
charm  is  complete.  The  GhuntS  Kurun  charm,  if  worn  in  a  locket, 
jjrotects  the  wearer  from  all  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Bhoots,  Prets,  or 
mortal  oppressors :  it  procures  a  man  wisdom ;  brings  his  enemy 
into  subjection  to  him ;  or  even  (which  is  sometimes  a  more  diffi- 
cult mattn)  subdues  to  him  his  own  wife.  It  is  sometimes  posted 
against  the  wall  of  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  snakes, 
rats,  and  other  vermin,  as  well  as  Bhoots.' 

>  Fhitirch  mentions  (he  Built,  which  was  sospended  from  the  necks  of  the  more 
Boble  Ronuui  boys,  as  a  pkylaclay,  or  "  prtservaUoi  of  good  order,  and  as  it  were 
a  bridle  on  incontinence.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  tbe  Jews  in  our 
SavJout's  time,  as  Ihev  certainly  did  afterwards,  r^arded  their  phj'lacterlea  as 
amulets  or  charms,  which  would  keep  or  praemt  uiem  from  eviL  There  i>  a 
remarkable  passage  in  a  rabbinicsl  Taigum,  written  about  500  years  a^er  Christ, 
which  may  both  serve  to  illustiate  what  our  Lord  sa.ys.  Matt,  ixiii.  5.  and  to  shew 
what  was  the  notion  of  (he  more  modem  Jews  concerning  their  phylacti 
■ael  hath  said,  I  am  chosen  above  ttl 
ly  left  hand  and  on  my  head,  and  the  uroU 
"  is  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  my  door,  the  third  part  of  which  is  opposite  to  my 
"  bed-chamber,  that  Ihe  mil  tfittis  may  not  havt  power  to  hurl  me." — See  Parkhucst  s 
Greek  L«xic<m  ;  also  Bishop  Patrick,  and  Calmet,  qai:>tcd  by  D'OjIy  and  Mant,  in. 
a  note  on  the  passage  in  St  Matthew. 

Manf  houses  in  Edinburgh,  built  previously  to  the  Reformation,  have  legends 
ever  the  door,  such  as  "/n  tiUe,  O  Lord  is  aU  my  trust  f*  **  In  Deo  est  honor H 
"  gloria  1"  "  Blissit  he  ye  Lard  in  al  his  gi/tis."  They  are  said  to  have  been  placed 
there  as  charms  or  talismans,  with  a  view  to  exclude  evil  spirits  from  the  houses, 
and  this  tradition  appears  to  receive  canlinnalioo  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
name  of  the  Deity  is  always  introduced. — .See  Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh. 

"  The  early  Christians,"  observes  St.  Ephrem,  "  marked  their  very  doora  n-ith 
"  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross,"  as  the  Jews  before  them  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  striking  the  tinlel  and  the  two  side  posts  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  We  have  ootselves  frequently  seen,  iii  s,  Mohummedan  house,  scraps  of  the 
Koran  pasted  near  the  door  to  keep  out  the  cholera. 

In  their  expedition  in  search  of  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  the  Londeis  stopping 
at  a  village  odled  Moossb,  occupied  a  large  round  hut,  which  they  thus  describe 
(voL  L,  p.  217) : — "  In  the  centre  of  it  is  Ihe  trunk  of  a  large  tree, which  supports  the 
"roof;  it  has  two  apertures  for  doors,  which  are  opposite  each  other;  atid  directly 
"  over  them,  suspended  from  the  iraJl,  are  a  couple  of  charms,  written  in  the 
"  Arabic  character  on  bits  of  paper,  mhich  are  la  preserve  the  pramscs  front  itmg 
destroyed  by  fire." — See  also  voL  lL  of  the  same  work,  pp.  331 — Z. 
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The  apparently  meaningless  and  unconnected  jargon  of  which 
these  muntras  are  composed  is,  notwithstanding,  said  to  be  constructed 
and  used  according  to  a  system  possessing  almost  scientific  regularity. 
Our  author  asserts  that  Bhoots  are  less  numerous  in  the  present 
day  than  they  were  fonncrly.  One  of  the  causes  which  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  produced  this  effect  is  sufficiently  amusing. 
"  Some  ignorant  people  suppose  that  Bhoots  fled  away  from  the 
"  noise  of  the  English  drum,  because  on  one  side  of  it  there  is  cow- 
"  skin  (at  the  sound  of  which  the  Hindoo  Devtiis  took  to  fli^t), 
"  and  on  the  other  side  pigskin  (which  frightened  away  the  Mo- 
"  hummedan  divinities) ;  and  this,  they  say,  is  the  reason  that  Bhoots 
"  have  diminished  in  number  and  muntras  proved  false."  Similarly, 
Claudius  Buchanan,  in  his  journal  of  visits  to  certain  churches  of 
the  St  Thome  Christians,  tells  us  that  he  observed  that  the  bells  of 
most  of  their  churches  were  placed  within  the  building  and  not  in  a 
tower :  "  the  reason,  they  said  was  this :  when  a  Hindoo  temple 
"  happens  to  be  near  a  church,  the  Hindoos  do  not  like  the  bdl  to 
"  sound  loud  J  for  they  say  it  frightens  their  god,"' 

In  RuE^  a  Etill  more  pi^ctical  use  is  made  of  ■  similar  relieions  duna.  "  Tbe 
"  tradesmen  in  many  instances,  particularly  those  of  the  public  baiaars,  do  not 
"  reside  at  their  business  premiBes  (Hindoo-like),  which  are  thus  te(t  without  pn>- 
"  tection,  but  though  availing  themselves  of  all  the  piecautiuns  of  bolts  and  bars, 
"  ihev  trust  less  to  them  than  to  the  sunetstition  of  their  countrymen.  They  affix 
"seats  to  their  doors  and  window  shutters;  and  as  St.  Nicholas,  Jie  national 
"  saint,  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  the  protector  of  such  securities,  no  thief  would 
**  venture  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  breaking  them,  while  bais  and  chains  would 
"  offer  no  impediment  of  his  violence."  *  ■  •  "  In  the  days  of  paganism  tbe 
"worship  of  Mercury  would  have  been  anaJwous." — Russia,  by  Thompsoii : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1S4S. 

'  Hindoos  will  sometimes  stop  their  ears  when  Ihev  hear  the  Moemii's  call  to 
piayers.  The  Sitch  government  poiitively  prohibited  its  being  pronounced  aloud. 
Vidi  Shore's  Notes  on  Indian  ASaiis,  vol.  iL  p.  411. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuY>  the  Christian  church  secured,  throogb 
the  instiumentality  of  St.  Anschar,  complete  toleiation  in  Jutland,  "  it  obtainnt, 
"  amongst  other  privileges,  the  free  use  of  bells,  which  the  heathen,  in  dread  of 
"sorcery,  would  never  before  permit."    The  soul-bell  in  England,  which  was 
Tung  while  the  corpse  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  durin?  the  brii^iiv  it 
out  of  the  church  10  the  grave,  was  supposed  to  scare  away  the  devils. — PiJe 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.    The  Trolls  have  been  almost  all  driven  o 
"     ndinavla  by  the  rincing  of  the  bells  in  thi     '       '    '       '  ...... 

(any  seem  to  have  been  rendered  very  in 
B. —  l^Jt  Keighlley's  Fairy  Mythology. 
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The  following  remorfcs  upon  the  Bhoot  Nibundh  itTe  from  an  article  on 
"  DaimonLac  Possession,  Oracles,  and  Medical  Thaumaturgy  in  India,"  pub- 
lished  in  the  first  number  of  the  Bombay  Quarterly  Ma^razine  and  Review,  in 
October,  1850  :_ 

"  Previously  to  the  appeanuice  of  the  Bho^  Nitundk,  a  series  of  papers  was 
commenced  in  the  Duilitt  Unrveriily  Magaiint,  and  has  since  been  continued, 
though  unfortuiutteljr  at  intervals  too  wide  apart '  for  the  unity  of  the  subject,  on 
Waren,  a  term  used  among  the  MaJirattas  to  comprehend  the  whole  field  of 
pnenmalology — fVarm  literally  corresponding  with  irviBfio — under  the  spiritual 
machinery  of  a  dual  possession,  possession  malignant  and  demoniac,  possession 
beneficcat  and  divine ;  though  this  apparent  duality  the  writer  maintains  to  be 
merely  on  ihc  surface,  and  to  indicate  rather  two  stages  of  human  culture ; 
whether  these  different  stages  succeed  each  other  at  different  periods,  as  regards  the 
whole  mass  of  society,  or  co-exist  in  its  various  component  parts  at  one  time, 
producing  on  the  mass  at  different  epochs,  or  on  different  classes  of  men  at  one  and 
the  same  epoch,  two  very  divergent  spiritual  impressions,  from  the  same  physical 
and  psychological  phenomena.  The  Bhfol  Nibundh  affords  ample  confinnation  of 
the  facts  alleged  in  these  papers  on  Warm,  which  were  at  first  received  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,  if  not  of  incredulity,  among  European  readers  living  far  alike 
from  the  scene  of  such  occurrences,  and  from  that  epoch  of  civilization  in  which 
alone  they  could  have  place,  and  who,  from  education,  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
view  of  daimoniac  possessions  not  perhaps  in  its  inmost  significance  materially 
different  feom  that  taken  by  the  writer,  but  extremely  SQ  as  to  the  mode,  the 
Older,  and  the  immediate  instnimenls  of  the  spiritual  agency  or  inSuence, — [the 
dominion  of  that  murderer  from  the  beginning,  who  hath  the  power  of  death,  and 
goeth  about  sktU  Im  mgieni,  scourging  and  oppres^ng  man  under  may  form  of 
permitted  physical  evil) — which  all   uibe  acknowledge  to  be  exerted  in   these 


"  Among  the  Cingalese  the  same  beliefe  and  nearly  the  same  processes  obtain  as 
among  the  Mahrattas  and  the  people  of  Gooieral.  An  English  clergyman, 
resident  in  Ceylon,  who  had  long  observed,  with  wonder  and  interest,  the 
prevalence  and  influence  of  these  singular  ideas  among  the  surroundine  population, 
recognised  in  the  descriptions  of  Waren  the  very  phenomena  which  had  so  often 
attracted  his  attention  in  his  own  locality,  and  bore  testimony  to  a  traveller,  whose 
letter  ii  now  before  us  to  the  identity  of  the  two  systems. 

"  TTiey  are  not,  however,  even  at  this  day,  wholly  hmited  to  India.  The 
peiformances  of  the  fasting  chiefs  of  the  Native  American  tribes,  and  of  the 
Siberian  magicians,  as  described  by  recent  travellers,  bear  a  considerable  re- 
lemblance  to  those  attributed  to  the  Bhukls  who  court  and  attain  to  IVarat. 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  singular  and  complete  analogy  to  the  Hindoo  system 
of  Bhoots  is  to  he  found  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  have  been  little  prepared  to 
meet  it  in  the  nineteenlh  centuiy.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  two  or  three  long 
papers  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Univtrnlj  Magaiiiu,  on  the  Popular  Superstitions 
of  the  In^  ;  and  (he  details  there  given  regarding  the  class  of  fairies  called  StCDS, 
or  euth-deities,  and  their  power  over  human  bodies,  exhibit  a  wonderful 
correspondence,  not  only  in  the  general  train  of  popular  thought,  but  sometimes 
even  in  the  most  minute  and  singular  particulars, — espedally  the  posiessioa  of 
women,  alienated  coascioiuneas,  fevers,  and  other  obstinate  or  anomajoiu  kinds  of 

1  Hanging  from  March,  184S,  to  April,  1850^        C  .(H)qIc 
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diiease,— with  those  described  in  the  fVarmt  p>pen  uid  the  Sitec<  Xiuiidi.  It 
ii  both  cimouE  and  satisfactory  to  see  the  fitcts  stated  in  the  first  attempt  to  portray 
the  daimonology  of  India,  many  of  them  of  a  very  angular  character,  ccnliniicd 
b]r  parallelisms  in  places  so  remote  from  each  other.  We  might  indeed  have 
expected  i' priori,  that  the  daimonological  creed,  and  manifestalions  witnessed  in 
the  villages  of  the  Dekkan  and  Konkun,  should  have  their  correlatives  in  those  of 
Brahminical  Goozerat,  and  even  in  Buddhislical  Ceflon  ;  we  might  not  have  been 
violenth'  surprised  to  discover  analc^ous  effects  produced  by  violent  religiooa,  or 
rather  fanatical  excitement,  among  the  sublime  forests  and  cataracts  which  are  the 
home  of  the  Indian  savi^e,  or  on  the  dreary  steppes  of  Siberia,  among  races 
whom  no  ray  of  divine  knowledge,  or  diviner  love,  has  ever  visited ;  but  it  is 
tmly  astonishing  to  find  the  very  same  beliefs  prevailing,  thou^  under  a  super- 
natural drapery  slightly  different,  in  a  ChrisCinn  island  so  remote  from  Hindoostan, 
* partita  del  mundo,  ultima  Itlanda.'  " 


God  and  man  having  there  no  existence),  but  tither  tsdainumtt  "  spirits  of  men  or* 
"  women  deceased,— human  ghosts  in  &ct,  — still  unhappily  entangled  in  humaD 
"  passions,  desires,  or  auiieliea  : — 

'Alas I  poor^ocl  !' 
"  and  seeking  to  inflict  pain,  to  practice  delndon,  or  to  enjoy  pleasure,  through 
"  the  instruinentalily  of^  •   living  human  body,  of  which  they  take  tempomy 

In  other  parts  of  India  they  are  known  tmder  diflerent  forma.  "  The  worship 
"  of  demons,"  says  the  AbM  Dubois,  speakmg  of  the  Hindoos  of  Mysore,  "  is 
"  universally  established  and  practised  among  them.  They  call  tbem  BJaaa, 
"  which  also  signifies  tiemmli  as  if  the  elements  were,  in  fad,  nothing  else  but 
'*  wicked  spirits  personified,  from  whuse  wrath  and  fury  all  the  dEstnrtances  ot 
"  nature  arise.     Malign  spirits  are  also  called  by  the  generic  ruunes  of  Pitatia  and 

"  In  many  parts  we  meet  with  temples  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  uf 
"  wicked  spirits.  There  are  districts  also  in  which  it  almost  eidudvcly  pre- 
"  dnminates.  Such  is  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  on  the  west  of 
"  the  Mysore,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  practice  no  other  worship 
"  than  that  of  the  devil.  Eveiy  house  and  each  family  has  its  own  particnlaT 
"  Bhuta,  who  stands  for  its  tutelary  god  ;  and  to  whom,  daily,  ptayers  and  pro- 
"  pitiatory  sacrifices  arc  offered,  not  only  to  incline  him  to  withhold  his  own 
"  machinations,  but  to  defend  them  from  the  evils  which  the  Bhutas  of  tbeii 
"  neighbours  or  enemies  might  inflict.  In  those  parts  the  Image  of  the  demon  is 
"  everywhere  seen,  represented  in  a  hideous  form,  and  often  by  a  ahapdeas  itODC; 
"  Each  of  these  fiends  has  his  particular  name,  and  some  who  are  more  powetfal 
"  and  atrocious  than  others,  are  preferred  in  the  same  proportion. 

"  AH  evil  demons  love  bloody  offerings ;  and,  tberdbre,  their  ardeol  wor- 
"  shippers  sacrilice  liviiK  victim^  such  as  buflaloes,  hogs,  rams,  cocka,  and  the 
"  like.  When  rice  is  ol^red,  It  must  be  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  they  are  abo 
"  Knthed  with  Inebriating  drinks.  In  oSeringt  of  flowers,  the  red  only  are 
"  prctented  to  them. 

"  The  woiship  of  the  Bhutu,  and  the  manner  <^  conducting  it,  are  explained 
"  in  the  fourth  Veda  of  the  Hindoos,  called  Atliarwana  Veda,  and  it  is  on  tha 
"  accannt  very  carefully  concealed  by  the  Brahmins. 
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"  I  have  Tcnr  {>aiera]lv  Toand  (hat  ihe  diiect  worahip  of  demons  is  most 
"  prevalent  in  licseits,  soliUiv  places,  and  raoantaiiiouE  tiacts  ;  the  reason  of 
"  which  Is,  that  in  such  parts  the  people  are  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  plains, 
"  more  ignorant  and  timid,  and  therefore  more  prone  (o  superstition.  They  are 
"  therefore  more  easily  led  to  attribute  alt  iheir  misadventures  and  aEBlctions  to 
"  the  displeasure  of  their  denvon. 

"  Many  hordes  of  savages,  who  are  scattered  among  the  forests  on  the  coast  of 
"  Ma]abftr,  and  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Kadu,  Kuiuberu,  SoHgueru,  aiMl 
"  Iniler,  acknowledge  no  other  deitv  but  the  Bhutai." 

The  following  occurs  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  German  Evangelical  Mission, 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  prinled  at  Bangalore  in  iSjO  : — 

"  AtUchi]la,a  village  thirty  miles  lo  the  north  of  Bangalore,  a  small  congr^ation 
"  has  been  gathered  within  the  last  year,  and  a  laige  piece  of  waste  land  was 
"  kindly  granted  to  the  Misnon  some  time  aga  Corajea  Pujari,  one  of  the  great 
"  men  of  that  neighbourhood,  has  given  up  his  idobUry,  destroyed  his  Bhuta 
"temple,  and  come  over  to  th:  side  of  the  Gospel."  Then  follows  (he  case  of 
"  t'akire,  a  Billavur,"  of  the  village  of  Bolma,  who.  after  long  delibeis(ion,  "  at 
"  last  feh  love  for  the  Gospel,  but  for  another  year  kept  perfect  silence,  un(il  three 
"  weeks  ago,  when  his  parents  desired  him  to  worship  the  house  BAuta,  by' 
"  sabmiltine  himself  lo  be  possessed  according  to  (he  custom.  Then,  at  once,  he 
"  declared  that  he  would  00  longer  so  d^iadc  himself, — that  all  Ibis  worship  was 
"  a  lie  and  a  sin." 

The  R£v.  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  his  most  intereslinz  accoant  of  the  Shanais  of 
Tinnevelly  (a  country  still  further  south  than  Mysore,  and  adjacent  to  Cape 
Comorin)  seems  to  distinguish  between  "demons  of  two  classes,  (he  latter  of 
which  (though  he  still  caUs  (hem  "devils  ")  almost  exactly  correspond  with  (he 
Bhoots  of  GoDzerat.  The  former,  he  says,  are  forms  of  Kfilee,  and  particularly  of 
Bhndra  of  Kilee,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Ammeo,"  or  mother ;  their 
worship  is  marked  by  some  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  probably  resembles  that 
of  the  M&tAi,  or  local  goddesses,  the  Bouchcrajee,  the  Khodeeir,  &o.  of  Gooierat ; 
"  a  large  majority,  however,  of  (he  devils  are  of  purely  Shanaror  Tamil  origin, 
' '  and  totally  unconnected  with  Brahminism  in  any  of  its  phases  or  modilications," 
and  of  these  he  gives  (he  following  description  : — 

"  The  majority  of  the  devils  are  supposed  (o  have  been  originally  human  beings  ; 
"  and  the  class  of  persons  most  frequenlly  supposed  to  have  been  transformed 
"  into  devils  ai«  those  who  have  met  with  a  sadden  or  violent  death,  especially 
"  if  they  had  made  themselves  dreaded  in  their  lifetime."  See  the  case  of  Soomj- 
miil  of  Chindunee,  p.  460.)  "  Devils  may  in  consequence  be  either  male 
"  or  female,  of  low  or  high  caste,  oF  Hindoo  or  foreign  hneage.  Their  character 
"  and  mode  of  life  seem  lo  be  little,  if  at  all,  modilied  by  differences  of  this 
"  nature.  All  are  powerful,  malicious,  and  interfering  %  and  all  are  desirous  of 
*'  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances.  The  onlv  differences  apparent  are  in  the 
'*  structure  of  the  temple  or  image  built  lo  (heir  honor,  the  insignia  worn  by  their 
"  priests,  the  mlnutlsc  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  (heir  worship,  the  preference 
"  ti  (he  sacrifice  of  a  goat  by  one,  a  hog  by  another,  and  a  cock  t^  a  third,  or  in 
"  the  addition  of  libations  of  ardent  »>ints,  for  which  Paiiar  demons  slipalate. 
"  As  for  (heir  abode,  the  majority  of  the  devils  are  supposed  to  dwell  in  trees  ; 
"  some  wander  to  and  fro,  and  go  up  and  down  in  uninhabited  wastes,  some  skulk 
"  in  shady  retreats.  Sometimes  they  lake  up  their  abode  in  (he  riide  (emples 
*'  erected  to  their  honor,  or  in  houses ;  and  it  often  happens  (hat  a  devil  will 
"  take  a  fancy  to  dispossess  the  sout  and  inhabit  the  body  OT  one  of  his  Totaries  ; 
*'  io  whtdi  caie  the  peiMttal  cotudoiuness  of  the  posseted  party  ceases,  aitd  (be 
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"  screaming,  gesticuliting,  and  pythonizing,  ire  supposed  to  be  the  demon's  mcts." 

Bhoots  arc  to  be  met  vith  It  would  appear,  also,  la  noitbenl  Hindoostan  :— 
"  Besides  these  drawbacks  to  the  holding  office  in  Chota  Nagpore,"  nyx  a  writer 
on  the  north-westeni  provinces  in  India,  "  there  was  another,  and  to  some  miad^ 
"  a  mach  greater  evU  to  be  incurred.  The  belief  in  spells,  incantatioiis,  and 
"  magic,  is  rife  throughout  all  India  ;  nor  are  the  moat  educated  free  from  this 
*'  delusion.  It  is  universally  credited  in  the  moie  civilized  parts  of  the  coniUrj 
"  that  the  people  of  the  south  are  powerful  in  spells,  and  that  amoi^  the  hills  and 
"  forests,  ghosts  or  '  bhoots,'  a  kind  of  mischievous  devils,  abound.'" 

Bishop  Gobat,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Abyssinia,"  alludes  to  the 
belief,  prevalent  in  that  country,  in  a  race  of  "Sorcerers"  (as  he  terms  them), 
called  by  the  natives  "  Boudas.'' 

It  is  supposed  that  these  Boudas  "  render  themselves  invisible  at  pleasure  ;  thai 
"  when  any  one  kills  an  oi,  &^,  he  often  finds  an  empty  part  in  it,  or  fliU  of 
"  water,  which  ought  to  have  been  (illed  with  flesh — it  is  the  Boudas  who  have 
"eaten  it;  that  men,  without  illness,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  become  like 
"  skeletons — they  are  internally  devoured  by  the  Boudas  ;  and,  especially, 
"  that  hya:nas  are  often  killed  whose  ears  are  pierced,  sometimes  even  they  have 
"  earrings."  The  .\byssinians  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hyieiias  are 
lloudas  metamorphosed,  and  that  persons,  under  the  influence  of  Boudas,  ntlcr  cries 
resembling  the  howling  of  the  hya:na.  They  believe,  also,  that  all  the  Falashas 
(a  tribe  of  Jews),  many  Mussulmans,  and  even  some  Christians  are  Boudas.  Dr. 
Gobat  relates  that,  when  he  was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  he  was 
supposed  by  the  persons  who  attended  him  lo  be  under  the  influence  of  these 
sorcerers.  It  appears  that  the  Bishop  was  successful  in  persuading  the  people 
about  him  Chat  (here  were  really  no  Auman  lieings  who  could  make  themselrri 
invisible,  or  assume  the  form  of  hyenas  to  prey  upon  their  fellow  men,  but  (hat  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  them  that  Boudas  did  not  exist,  or  that  they  had  not  the 
power  of  occasioning  diseases.  Dr.  Gobat  was,  perhaps,  by  no  means  cnrions  in 
examining  what  the  theory  of  these  Abyssinians  really  was,  but,  from  the  replies 
which  he  has  reported  to  his  arguments,  it  appears  probable  that  the  people 
believed  in  other  Boudas  besides  these  human  ones,  and  Identilied  them  with  the 
demons  or  evU  spirits  of  the  New  TestamenL  The  similarity  between  Bhootl 
and  Hondas,  in  both  name  and  character,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  both  may 
not  have  had  a  common  origin  in  the  days  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  traffic 
between  the  shores  of  India  and  the  once  powerful  Abyssinian  empire. 

Dr.  Gobat  remarks  (and  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  practical  eflect  of  snperalitioo 
in  rendering  people  unhappy)  (hat  the  Abyssinians  are  usually  of  a  aprjgbtly 
character,  "  but  when  they  are  indisposed  they  are  doubly  miserable  froni,  t>w 
"  idea  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  sorcerers  and  evil  spirits." 

Nathaniel  Pearce,  In  his  "  Small  but  true  Account  of  the  Ways  and  Manners 
"  of  the  Abyssinians,"  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Litetuy 
Society  of  Bombay,  has  the  followine  on  the  same  subject  :— 

"  There  are  various  kinds  o(  comptaints  in  Abyssinia,  which,  they  say,  amamnl 
"  by  the  devil,  one  of  which  I  shall  give  a  true  account  of.  One,  called  tndo'  io 
"  Tegri,  and  tubhik  in  Ammerrer,  I  think  myself  is  only  convulnons,  limilar  to 
"  people  I  have  seen  troubled  with  fits  in  my  own  country  ;  but  they  say  to  tbecon- 
"  trary,  and  will  have  it  that  the  complaint  is  caught  from  the  people  who  work  In 
"  iron,  such  as  make  knives,  spears,  ploughshares,  &c.,  and  those  who  work  in 
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"  makii^  evthenwire.  Those  people  all  gobv  theiuuneof  jimlrr'and  AiM.j,  and 
"  ire  bated  woise  than  Mussulmea,  and,  though  thejr  profess  the  Christian  religion, 
"  tbey  aie  not  allowed  to  receive  the  Sacrament." 

Pearce  then  goes  on  to  describe  the /^nfiir,  another  complaint  in  r^ard  to  which 
he  admits  thai  he  thinks  "the  devil  must  have  some  hatid  in  it."  It  may  be  noted 
that  tubbiks  and  iuArt  are  probably  transpositions  merely  of  the  same  word. 

On  the  subject  of  Fetish  possessions  in  Africa,  vide  "  Lander's  Tiavels, "  voL  ii., 
pp.  120,  ia3 — 136,131. 

The  following  contains  an  account  of  Bhoots  in  Tonquin  :— 

"  Tay-iou  (in  Tonaiiin,  in  tht/niiits,  towards  CMna),  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
"  great  magicians,  who  makes  the  people  believe  that  be  can  foretell  things  to  come  ; 
"  so  that,  when  they  desire  to  many  their  children,  to  buy  any  land,  or  undertake 
"  any  considerable  business,  they  consult  him  as  an  oracle. 

"  He  keeps  a  book  filled  with  the  figures  of  men,  beasts,  circles  and  triangles, 
"  and  three  pieces  of  brass,  with  some  characters  on  one  side  only  :  these  he  puts 
"  into  three  cups,  and,  having  shaken  them,  throws  them  out  upon  the  eround, 
"  and,  if  the  characters  lie  uppermost,  he  cries  out  that  the  person  will  be  the  hap- 
"  piest  penon  in  Ihe  world  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  he  undermost,  it  is  ac- 
"  counted  as  a  very  bad  omen. 

"  If  one  or  two  of  the  characters  lie  uppermost,  then  he  consults  his  book,  and 
"  tells  what  he  thinks  ;  he  also  pretends  to  know  the  causes  of  distempers,  when 
"  they  that  consult  him  are  sent  to  him  by  the  Tay-Bau  [P/uttil) ;  and  pretends  to 
"  call  the  souls  of  the  dead  out  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  troublesome. 

"  Tay.PMothTAoi^  (at  Tffnfum),  the  name  of  the  other  inagieian,  to  whom  they 
"  have  recourse  in  their  sickness  ;  if  he  uys  the  devil  is  the  occasion  of  the  distem- 
"  per,  then  he  oidert  them  to  sacrifice,  offering  him  a  table  well  himished  with  rice 
"  and  meat,  which  the  magiaaa  knows  how  to  make  use  of;  if,  after  this,  the  sick 
"  does  not  recover,  all  the  friends  and  kindred  of  the  sick  person,  with  several  sol- 
"  dieis,  surround  the  house,  and  discharge  their  muskets  mrice  to  frighten  the  eVil 
".spirit  away. 

"  The  magician  makes  the  patient  (especially  if  a  seaman  or  liaherman  lies  sick) 
"  sometimes  foolishly  believe  that  he  is  troubled  by  Ihe  god  of  water,  then  he  01- 
"  ders  that  tapestries  be  spread  and  huts  built,  and  good  tables  kept  for  three  days, 
"  at  certain  distances  from  the  sick  man's  bouse  to  the  next  river,  to  Induce  this 
"  dnmon  to  retire  and  see  him  safe  into  his  dominions  again. 

"  But,  the  better  to  know  Ihe  cause  of  these  distempers,  this  magidatt  sends 
"  them  very  often  to  the  Tay-Bati,  who  answers  that  they  are  the  souls  of  the 
"  dead  that  cause  the  sickness,  and  promises  that  he  will  use  his  art  to  draw  off 
"  these  troublesome  ghosts  to  himself  and  make  them  pass  into  his  own  body  (for 
"  they  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls),  and  when  he  catches  that  ghost  that 
"  did  (he  mischief  he  shuts  it  up  in  a  bottle  of  water,  until  the  peison  is  cured;  if 
"  the  penon  recovers,  the  magician  breaks  the  bottle  and  sets  the  ghost  at  liberty 
"  to  go  whither  It  wilL  And  if  thepeison  dies,  after  the  magician  1^  enjoined  the 
"  ^ost  to  do  no  more  hann,  he  sends  it  away." — N.  Bailies  Engiiih  Dictiotuay, 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  fifth  edition.     London  :  W.  Johnston,  Lud gate-street,  176a 

As  Bailey's  work  is  not  now  very  common,  we  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
quoting  from  it  the  following  curious  and  interesting  article  on  the  tranim^ration 
rf'  souls,  which  contains  much  thai  is  to  our  purpose  : — 

."  Metempsychosis — the  transmission  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another ;  what- 
"  ever  the  inodem  Jews  may  say  of  it,  it  it  not  taught  in  any  place  either  of  the 
"  Old  or  New  TestamcnL 

"  There  i*  great  probability  that  the  Jews  imbibed  this  notion  in  Chaldem,  during 
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' '  their  long  c&ptiviCy  in  Babylon,  or  from  that  intercourse  they  hid  with  Ihe  Gicckst 
' '  who  themselves  had  borrowed  it  Trom  the  Oiientsls.  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
"  lime  of  Jesus  Christ  tbis  opinlim  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  This 
"  appears  plain  from  their  saying  that  some  thought  Jesus  Christ  to  be  John  the 
"  Baptist,  others  Elias,  others  Jeremias  or  some  ol  the  old  prophets.  And  when 
"  Herod  the  tetraich  heard  speak  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  said  that  John 
"  the  Baptist,  whom  he  had  beheaded,  was  risen  again. 

"  Josephus  and  Fhilo,  who  are  the  most  ancient  and  the  must  knowing  of  all 
"  the  Jews,  next  to  the  sacred  auth&rs,  now  eatant,  speak  of  the  metcmpsychoSM 
"as  an  opinion  that  was  very  common  in  their  nation.  The  Pharisees  hchla 
"  according  to  Josephus,  that  the  souls  of  good  men  might  easily  return  into 
"  another  body  after  the  death  of  that  they  tiad  forsaken.  He  s»s  elsewhere 
"that  the  souts  of  wicked  men  sometimes  enter  into  the  bodies  of^  living  men, 
"  whom  they  possess  and.  torment.  Philo  says  that  the  souls  that  descended  ant 
"  of  (he  air  into  the  bodies  which  they  animate  return  again  into  the  air  alter  (he 
"  death  of  (hose  bodies ;  that  some  of  them  always  retain  a  great  abhorence  for 
"  matter,  and  diead  to  he  plunged  again  into  bodies  ;  but  that  others  retntn  with 
"  inclination,  and  follow  the  natur^  desire  of  which  they  are  influenced.  The 
"  Jewish  doctors  wrap  this  doctrine  up  in  obscure  and  mysterious  terms.  They 
"  lielieve  that  God  has  detennined  for  all  souls  a  d^reeof  perfection  to  which  they 
"  cannot  attain  in  the  course  of  one  life  only;  that  they  are  therefore  oM^ed  to 
"  return  several  times  upon  the  earth,  and  to  animate  several  bodies  saccessively, 
"  that  they  may  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  practice  the  commandment^  bout 
"  negative  and  alfirmative,  without  which  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  state  to 
"which  God  intends  they  should  come.  Whence  is  it,  they  say,  that  we  see 
"  some  people  die  in  the  most  vigorous  time  of  their  youth?  It  is  becauK  the^ 
"  have  already  acquired  their  dee^e  of  perfection,  and  have  nothing  remaining  to 
"  be  done  In  a  frail  and  mortal  body.  Olhen,  like  Moses,  they  say,  die  with 
"  reluctance,  because  they  have  nOt  yet  accomplished  all  Iheir  duties.  Others,  on 
"  the  contrary,  like  Daniel,  die  with  satisfaction,  and  even  desire  death,  hecanse 
"  nothing  remains  for  them  to  do  in  this  world. 

"  The  Metempsychosis,  or  revolution  of  souls,  is  performed  after  two  maoDenk 
■'  The  first  is  when  a  soul  comes  into  a  body  already  animated— thus  it  was  ttuit 
"  Herod  the  tetrarch  imagined  that  the  soul  of  John  the  Baptist  was  entered  hit* 
"  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  In  order  to  work  miracles.  At  other  times  they  ny 
"  wuls  enter  into  other  bodies  already  animated,  there  to  acqnire  some  new  dq^ree 
"  of  perfection  which  they  wanted ;  thus  they  said  the  soul  of  Moses  to  be  oidted 
"  to  that  of  the  Messiah.  &c  The  second  manner  of  transmigration  is  when  s 
"soul  enters  into  a  body  newly  formed,  either  to  expiate  some  crime  it  had 
"  coimnitted  in  another  body,  or  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity.  The  Jews 
"  think  this  revolution  is  performed  at  least  three  or  four  times.  They  say  that 
"  some  souls  of  a  more  exalted  nature  have  a  great  contempt  for  matter,  and  do 
"  not  return  to  animate  bodies  but  with  great  reluctance.  Others,  that  are  more 
' '  gross  and  camali  always  preserve  an  incllTution  towards  the  body,  and  return 
"  thither  often  without  any  reason  but  to  gratify  this  desire.  They  even  extend 
"  this  transmigration  to  brute  beasts  and  to  inanimate  things  1  and  the  nnmber  it 
"  not  small  of  those  that  maintain  this  opinion.  The  most  famous  of  the  Jewtah 
"  doctors  have  held  tl,  and  pretend  that  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Virgil,  and  the 
"  ancient  pdiilosophen  that  espoused  It,  had  derived  it  from  the  writings  ol  thdt 
"  prophets. 

' '  Indian  philo* 
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"  tile  first  broochcr  of  tlus  doctriae  in  the  Indies  ;  that  from  thence  it  spread  into 
*•  China,  in  the  S6th  year  after  Jesus  Christ,  The  Chinese  pretend  that  Xekiah 
"  was  bam  Sooo  times,  and  that  at  bis  last  birth  he  appealed  in  the  (bun  of  a 
"  white  elephant.  It  is  npon  this  principle  that  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  so 
"  little  scrupulous  of  putting  themselves  to  death,  and  that  they  so  oftea  kill  their 
"  ehildrea  when  ihey  nnd  themselves  under  anjr  difficulty  of  maintiuning  them.  It 
"  is  related  that  a  king  of  this  country  having  had  the  smallpoi,  and  seeing  his  face 
"  to  be  much  disfigured,  could  not  endure  any  lunger  to  live  under  such  a  frightful 
"  figure,  but  ordered  his  brother's  son  to  cut  nis  throat,  who  afterwards  was  burnt. 
"  The  story  of  the  Indian  philosopher,  Calanus,  is  well  known,  who  burned  himself 
*'  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Indians  look  upon  death  with  much  in< 
"  difference,  being  persuaded  of  the  metempsyctiosi!,  which  passes  among  them  ai  a 
"  thing  not  to  be  doubted.  Hence  it  is  that  they  abstain  from  killing  any  living 
"  creature,  for  fear  of  violating  the  soulsof  their  fatheis,  or  of  some  near  relation  in- 
"  habiting  those  animals.  They  do  not  so  much  as  defend  themselves  against  wild 
"  beasl^  and  charitably  redeem  animals  out  of  the  bands  of  strangers  who  ai« 
"  about  to  kill  tbcin." 

NOTE  B. 

As  a  witness  in  favour  of  (he  philosophic  and  inci«dn]ons  view,  we  may  call 
Bentham.  '*  II,  nys  that  author,  we  go  deeper  into  the  faaman  breast,  we  shall 
find  in  it  a  secret  disposition  to  believe  the  marvellous  as  if  it  extended  our 
power  and  gave  us  the  command  of  supernatural  means.  Beudes,  when  these 
beings  of  pure  creatioD  are  the  mibject,  reason  is  not  sufficiently  unbiassed  la 
scmtmize  the  testimony.  Fear  comes  in  the  way  ;  doubt  appeals  i&Qgerous  ;  we 
are  afraid  lest  we  offend  these  invisible  agents  ;  aitd  there  arc  numerous  storiet 
in  the  public  mouth  of  the  vengeance  which  they  have  taken  on  unbeliever). 
These  are  the  causes  which  have  established  the  belief  in  spectres,  ghosts, 
fouaxd  ftnamt,  devils,  vampires,  magicians,  sorcerers, — all  those  frightful  beings 
"  who  have  ceased  10  play  a  part  in  courts,  but  still  appear  in  the  cottage." 

The  effects  to  which  a  perverted  belief  in  supematiual  agendes  may  lead  has 
been  described  by  Hebn-,  id  his  usual  mellow  and  musical  tones ;  but  he  is  far  from 
recotnmaidii^  on  that  account  an  incredulity  iidiich  is  opposed  to  the  highest  of 
all  autbMity : — 

"  A  bdief  in  evil  ipirits,  whether  true  orlalse,  is  one  of  a  gloomy  and  disquieting 
"  character.  It  Is  one  which  may  produce  the  wont  resulci  when  indiscreetly  and 
"  too  en  riouily  contemplated  :  it  ha.i  drawn  some  into  the  most  loathsome  guilt,  and 
"  pinnged  others  into  the  acntest  suffering  ;  it  has  been  the  usual  source  ofrel^ioui 
"  and  magiatl  imposture  ;  and  its  abuses  may  be  traced  ihnnigh  innumerable  shades 
"  of  human  miseiy,  from  the  fears  of  childhood  to  the  ravings  of  frenzy.  ■  •  ■ 
"  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  if  in  the  history  of  the  supposed  demoniac 
"  of  Gadara,  we  apprehend  no  other  person  to  be  concerned  lait  our  Lord  and  His 
"  distracted  patient ;  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  diseased  imagination  of  the 
"  sufferer  which  answered  in  the  demon's  name ;  and  if  it  were  the  ravings  of 
"  freniy  only  which  desired  that  his  tormentor  might  take  shelter  in  the  swine,  can 
"  we  suppose  that  our  Lord,  not  content  with  simple  acquiescence,  not  content  with 
"  conforming  bis  speech  to  the  hallucination  of  the  frantic  man,  would,  l>y  afflicting 
"  the  herd  with  a  like  disease,  have  miraculously  confirmed  the  delusion." 

"  In  this  reasoning  afe,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "we  are  little  agreed  about 
"  the  cause  of  the  disorder  to  which  this  name,  possesuon,  Itelor^s.  If  we  may 
"  be  guided  hy  the  letter  of  holy  writ,  it  was  a  tyranny  of  hellish  ficndi  over  the 
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"  imaglilation  and  the  Mnsoiv  of  Ihe  patient  For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  great 
"  difBculty  of  believing  that  this  was  really  Ihe  case.  I  hold  those  philosophizmg 
"  believers  but  weak  in  faith,  and  not  strong  in  reason,  who'meamrc  the  pro- 
"  babilities  of  past  events  by  the  experience  of  the  present  age,  in  opposilion  to  the 
"  evidence  of  the  historians  of  the  times.  I  iim  inclined  to  thick  that  the  power 
"  of  the  infernal  spirits  over  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  n>cn  snflcred  a 
^*  capital  abridt^emtnt,  an  earnest  of  the  final  putting  down  of  Satan  to  be  trampled 
"  uaderfootof  men,  wbenthe  Son  of  God  had  achieved  His  great  undertaking  ;  that 
"  before  that  event  men  were  subject  to  A  sensible  tyranny  of  the  hellish  crew, 
"  from  which  they  have  been  ever  since  emancipated.  As  mudi  as  this  appears  Itf 
"  be  implied  in  thai  remarkable  saying  of  our  Lord,  when  the  seventy  returned  to 
"  him  eipcessliig  tlidr  Joy  that  Ihey  had  found  (he  devils  subject  to  themselves 
"  through  His  name.  He  said  unto  them,  '  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
"heaven."  Our  Lord  jaro  him  fall  from  the  heaven  of  his  power:  what  wonder 
"  then  that  (he  effects  should  no  longer  be  perceived  of  a  power  which  he  hath 
"lost  I  Upon  these  general  principles,  without  any  particular  inquiry  into  the 
"  subject,  1  am  contented  to  rest,  and  exhort  you  all  to  rest.  In  the  belief,  which 
"  in  the  primitive  Church  was  univeisal,  that  possession  really  was  what  the  name 
"  imports.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  the  disorder  was,  its  effects  are  undis- 
"  puted,— a  complication  of  epilepsy  and  madness,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a 
"  paralytic  aflection  of  one  oi  more  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  ;  the  madness,  in 
'*  the  worst  cases,  of  the  frantic  and  mischievous  kind." 

"  There  is  one  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter  which  ma^  still  be  urged," 
says  a  more  modem  author,'  "namely,  that  if  this  possession  is  anything  more 
"  than  insanity  in  its  different  forms,  bow  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  are  no 
"  demoniacs  now?  that  they  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  world?  But  the 
"  assumption  that  there  are  none,  is  itself  one  demanding  to  be  proved.  *  *  ■ 
"  Certainly  in  many  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy  uiere  is  a  condition  very 
"  analagous  tQ  that  of  the  demoniacs,  though  the  sofierer,  and  commonly  the 
"  physician,  apprehend  it  diSerently." 
Our  next  eitract  brings  the  matter  very  nearly  home : — 

"  Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  might  of  hell  has  been  greatly  broken  b;f 
"  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  and  with  this  a  restraint  set  on  the 
"grosser  nuinifestarions  of  its  power:  'I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  froni 
"heaven."  His  rage  and  violence  are  continually  hemmed  in,  and  hindered  by 
"  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  ministration  of  the  Sacraments.  It  wtre  anetier 
"  lAingtven  nffoi  in  a  Aiaiien  land,  especiaUy  in  one  where  Satan  was  not  left  in 
"  undisturbed  possession,  but  wherein  the  great  crisis  of  the  conflict  between  light 
"  and  darkness  was  finding  place  through  the  first  incoming  there  of  the  Gospel 
"  of  Christ.  There  we  should  expect  very  much  to  find,  whether  or  not  in  snch 
"  great  intensity,  yet  manifestations  analogous  tn  these.  In  a  very  interesting  com- 
"  munication  from  India,  Khenius,  the  Lutheran  missionary,  gives  this  as  exactly 
"  his  own  experience  there, — namely,  that  among  the  native  Christians,  even 
"  though  many  of  them  walk  not  as  children  of  light,  yet  there  is  not  this  falling 
"  under  Satanic  influence  in  soul  and  body  whidi  he  traces  frequently  in  the 
' '  heathen  around  him  ;  and  he  shows  by  a  remarkable  example,  and  one  id  which 
"  he  is  himself  the  witness  throughout,  how  the  assault  in  the  name  of  Jesus  on  the 
"  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  it  brings  out  all  fonns  at  devilish  vppositilM  mto 
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"  fiercett  activity,  to  it  calb  out  the  endesToui  to  countEnrorlc  the  tiulh  througii 
'*  men  who  have  been  made  direct  organs  of  the  deviUah  will." 

"  These  possessions, "  sajs,  however,  another  authority, '  "are  not  restricted  to 
"  professed  heathens.  I  have  met  with  seveial  cases  amongst  persons  who  had 
"  recently  placed  ihemselves  under  Christian  instruction,  and  a  few  amongst  na'lve 
"  Christians  of  longer  standing,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  possession, 
"  at  recognised  by  Shannrs,  were  developed.  This  coiDsponds,  I  believe,  wilhthe 
"  experience  of  most  of  the  missionaries  in  Tinnevelly.  llie  relatives  in  such  cases 
"  do  not  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  exorcise  Ihe  demon  in  the  usual 
**  way.  Accordingly,  the  missionaries  have  sometimes  been  sent  for  to  try  the 
"  effect  of  European  remedies,  and  when  they  have  interfered  have  generally  sue- 
"  ceeded,  to  the  people's  salisfaction  as  well  as  their  own.  Some  of  the  posset- 
'*  sions  3^eld  by  degrees  to  moral  influences  and  alternatives  ;  but  in  'the  majority 
"  of  cases  the  most  effectual  exorcism  is — tartar-emetic 

"  I  do  not  contend  that  real  demoniacal  possession<i  never  occur  in  heathen 
"  countries.  Where  i^atan  rules  without  opposition,  and  where  belief  in  Ihe  reality 
"  and  frequency  in  the  possessions  is  so  general,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
"  then:  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  belief.  Popular  delusions  generally  in> 
"  dude  a  fact.  My  mind  is  open  to  receive  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and  consider- 
"  ing  the  number  of  astonishing  cases  that  almost  every  native  says  he  has  beai 
"  told  of  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  I  had  hoped  someday  to  witness  something 
"  of  the  kind  myself.  But  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present 
"  where  pretemalural  syroptons  were  exhibited,  though  I  have  sought  for  such  on 
"opportunity  for  nearly  twelve  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  devil- 
"  worshipping  commumty.  This  ii  the  experience,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  of  all 
"  British  and  American  missionaries,  with  the  eiceplion  of  one  dubious  case.  Onr 
"  German  brethren  seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate." 

Ur.  Caldwell  and  his  friends,  we  may  add,  perhaps  sought  for  loo  much  evidence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  STATB  AFTER  DBATH — HADES — PARADISE— FINAL  EMANCIPATIOS. 

The  mourners  assemble  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  where  a  Brahmin  reads  to  them  the  Gurood  Pooran ; 
they  come  together  every  succeeding  evening  until  this  scripture  has 
been  read  through.  Therein  Krishn  has  revealed  to  Gurood  many 
tests  by  which  the  destination  of  the  spirit  after  death  may  be  infallibly 
ascertained.  Some  souls,  as  the  deity  has  declared,  pass  at  once  to 
Paradise,  others  attain  less  perishable  joys  in  the  company  of  the 
finally  emancipated.  Of  these  highly  favored  beings  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  speak,  but  we  tain,  for  the  present,  to  those  more  numerous 

■  Tlie  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  B.A.,  In  his  Sketch  of  the  Tinnevelly  Shanan. 
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spirits  who  tread  the  frequented  pathway  which  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Yuma. 

The  souls  of  those  who  have  not  secured  for  themselves  an  unques- 
tioned right  of  admission  to  either  of  the  upper  worids  are  fated  to 
pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  sovereign  of  Hades.  According  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  good  deeds,  oi  their  crimes,  they  travel,  it  would 
seem,  along  roads  of  comparative  comfort,  or  of  various  degrees  at 
torment.  The  authors  of  the  PoorSn,  being  apparently  of  opinion 
that  the  human  mind  is  more  easily  acted  upon  through  its  feais  than 
through  its  hopes,  have  confined  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  description  of  the  latter. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  after  decease  the  Pret,  or  newly-em- 
bodied spirit,  is  compelled  by  the  emissaries  of  Hades  to  set  forth  on 
its  journey  towards  Yumpoor.  Its  attendants  aggravate  the  miseries 
of  the  vricked  soul  by  their  threats  and  upbraidings.  They  cry  to  the 
Pret,  "  Come  quick,  evil  one  1  We  will  carry  you  to  Yuma's  door  j  we 
"  will  cast  you  into  KoombheepSk,  or  some  other  hell  1"  Amidst 
such  terrible  omens  the  Pret,  groaning  "  Alas  1  alas  !"  pursues  its  melan- 
choly route,  straining  its  ear  to  catch  the  lamentations  of  its  friends, 
to  which  it  clings,  as  to  the  last  bond  connecting  it  with  earth,  until 
increasing  distance  renders  the  mournful  sound  inaudible. 

The  city  of  Yuma  is  to  the  south,  below  the  earth,  and  eighty-six 
thousand  yojuns '  from  it  The  roads  by  which  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  conducted  thither  are  strewed  with  thorns,  which  lacerate 
the  feet,  or  paved  as  if  with  heated  copper.  Along  these  painfbl 
ways,  where  no  tree  offers  its  shade  to  the  weary  traveller  by  day, 
and  where  no  kindly  hand  guides  him  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
the  Pret  is  urged  without  any  repose.  He  cries,  "  Alas !  alas  !  O  my 
son  1 "  and  reflects  upon  his  crimes  in  having  made  no  gifit  to  SruM- 
*nins.  The  servants  of  Yuma  heap  upon  him  annoyance,  dragging 
him  a'ong  as  a  harsh  keeper  drags  a  monkey.  He  groans  within 
himself,  "  I  have  given  nothing  to  Brahmins ;  I  have  offered  no  fire- 
"  sacrifice ;  I  have  performed  no  penances ;  I  have  neglected  the 
"  worship  of  the  Devs ;  I  have  paid  no  respect  to  GungS's  streams, 
"  which  .give  liberation !  Now,  O  body,  suffer  the  recompense  of 
"  your  deeds."  And  again :  I  have  constructed  no  place  of  water, 
"  where  there  was  need  of  it,  for  men,  birds,  or  animals ;  I  have  pK- 
"  pared  no  pasturage  for  cattle ;  I  have  given  no  ordinary  giAs ;  no 

»i«qui]  to 
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"  gifts  to  cows;  I  have  presented  no  one  with  the  Veds  or  with  the 
"  Sh^tras.  Even  the  virtuous  actions  which  I  performed  have  not 
"  remained  in  my  possession  I  " 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  its  journey,  the  Pret  arrives  at  OogrSpoor, 
the  first  of  the  sixteen  cities  which  stud  the  road  to  Hades.  It  is 
inhabited  entirely  by  Prets,  There  is  a  river  there  called  Pooshp 
BhudHl,  and  a  large  fig-tree  beneath,  where  the  servants  of  Yuma  halt 
a  day.  Here  the  Pret  receives  such  offerings  as  its  relatives  have  pre- 
sented in  Shr&ddh,  or,  if  less  fortunate,  sits  solitary,  lamenting  and  up- 
braiding itself  with  its  neglect  in  having  failed  to  provide  for  this  sad 
journey  through  a  land  where  nothing  can  be  purchased,  and  where 
there  is  no  one  who  gives. 

Another  fortnight  brings  the  Pret  to  Soureepoor,  where  Raja  Jun- 
gum  rules,  who  is  as  tenible  as  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  trembling 
Fret  makes  here  another  halt,  and  receives  the  benefits  of  the  Shr&ddh 
performed  that  day  upon  earth.  From  this  place,  passing  in  its  way 
the  cities  called  Wurendra,  Gundhurv,  SiddhSgum,  Kroor,  and 
Krounch,  the  Pret  proceeds  to  Vichitrt-nugger,  travelling  day  and 
night  through  a  thick  jungle,  sometimes  annoyed  by  a  rain  of  stones, 
at  other  times  oppressed  with  blows  struck  by  invisible  hands.  Vichi- 
tri  Raja,  who  is  the  brother  of  Yuma,  rules  in  this  city.  When  the 
Pret  has  left  Vichitr&-nugger  it  encounters  the  most  appalling  part  of 
its  journey — 

"  Hinc  na,  Tartarei  quse  fed  Acheroatis  ad  undw." 

It  now  takes  the  road  to  Vyeturunee,  and  it  has  also  to  endure  the 
horrors  of  the  Ushee-puttra  Wun,  a  forest  whose  ever-falling  leaves 
are  long  and  sharp  as  sword-blades. 

"  The  description  of  the  mighty  river,  Vyeturunee,  is,"  says  Krishn, 
"  a  thing  terrible  to  hear."  TTie  Pret,  arriving  at  its  banks,  shrieks 
with  agony  when  it  beholds  a  river  one  hundred  yojuns  broad,  whose 
sands  are  formed  of  the  flesh  of  men  and  whose  fetid  streams,  flow- 
ing with  human  blood  and  the  filthy  matter  which  exudes  from  ulcers, 
simmer  as  butter  melting  on  the  fire.  In  the  river's  bed,  pools  and 
rocks  alternate  j  its  depth  is  prodigious,  and  buoyancy  deserts  its  floods 
when  they  are  invited  to  sustain  the  sinner.  Worms  and  lice  abound 
therein,  alligators  and  all  monsters  which  infest  the  waters.  The  sky 
glows  like  a  furnace,  and  for  the  unprotected  sinner  no  shade  is  there 
but  such  as  is  to  be  derived  from  the  out-stretched  wings  of  carrion 
birds  which  sail  in  the  air,  and  vultures  whose  beaks  are  iron.  "  O 
Gurood ! "  has  Krishn  exclaimed,  himself  apparently  trembling  at  the 
horrois  of  the  scenes  "  O  Gurood  I  twelve  suns  pour  forth,  in  that 
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"  fearful  place,  a  heat  such  as  shall  be  that  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
"  world." 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  horror  certain  sinners,  and  in  particular 
those  who  have  neglected  to  employ  any  means  for  securing  their  pas- 
sage across  Vyetuninec,  remain  for  ever.  Those  who  are  less  miser- 
able are  received  into  the  boats  of  a  thousand  Kyewurtts,  who  feny 
them  across  the  stream. 

The  cities  which  remain  to  be  visited  by  the  Pret,  who  has  escaped 
the  horrors  of  Vyeturunee  are  named  Buhwipud,  Dookhud,  NanS- 
Icrund,  Sootupt,  Roudra,  Payowurshun,  Sheetidya,  and  Bihoo-Bhee- 
tee.  In  this  latter  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  a  year's  journey.  Here, 
by  the  virtue  of  the  sixteen  shraddhs,  it  obtains  a  new  body,  which 
is  as  high  as  from  the  elbow  of  a  man  to  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  old  body,  which  has  been  so  far  the  travelling  com- 
panion of  the  soul,  vanishes,  "  as  the  divinity  passed  from  Purshoo- 
"  ram  when  he  crossed  weapons  with  RSm." 

At  this  time  the  Supindee  Shr&ddh  should  be  performed,  which,  in 
some  cases,  appears  to  produce  actual  emancipatioa  The  soul 
rests  in  Bahoo-Bheetee,  and  obtains  a  cessation  of  misery  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  religious  gifts  which  it  had  presented 
while  on  earth. 

One  more  stage,  and  the  soul  beholds  spread  before  it  the  huge 
city  of  Yuma,  extending  to  a  length  of  one  thousand  yojuns.  At  the 
entrance  thereof,  surrounded  by  an  iron  wall,  towers  the  mansion  of 
Chitragoopt  On  a  magnificent  throne,  studded  with  pearls,  sits  this 
first  of  the  servants  of  Yuma, — like  Azrael  the  Arabian  angel  of 
death,  counting  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  human  life,  and  record- 
ing the  good  deeds  and  the  crimes  of  mortals.  Around  the  resi- 
dence of  their  chief  dwell  the  ministers  of  human  suffering,  Jwur, 
Loot^  Vishphotuk,  the  spirits  of  fever,  leprosy,  small-pox,  and  all  the 
other  diseases  which  afflict  mankind,  as  of  old  they  dwelt  in  the 
realms  of  the  long-since  dethroned  sovereign  of  Erebus, — 

"  Vestibulum  ante  Ipsom,  primisque  in  faucibus  Orn 
"  Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  cur*  ; 
"  Pallenlcaque  habitant  Morbi,  trislisque  Sencdns, 
"  Et  Metu9,  et  malesuada  Fames,  ac  Curpii  Egestu^ 
"  Tenibiles  vku  fbcmx." 

These,  all  of  them,  are  the  satellites  of  Chitragoopt,  and  the  messen- 
gers who,  at  hb  bidding,  beckon  the  soul  to  Hades. 

Yuma's  city  contains  a  celestial  colony  of  Gundhurvs  and  Upsurls. 
TTiirtecn  Shruwuns,  sons  of  Brumh^  keep  its  gates.    Their  privil^c 
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it  is  to  travel,  Hecate-like,  through  heaven,  earth,  and  hell;  and  upon 
them  distance  has  no  power  in  regard  of  either  sight  or  sound.   Such 

are  the  sentinels  of  Chitragoopt,  who  keep  him  informed  of  the 
actions  of  mortals.  Their  wives  are  of  equal  power  with  themselves. 
The  Shniwuns,  however,— for  the  mind  which  formed  the  PoorSns 
can  conceive  no  being,  reach  he  to  whatever  height  of  majesty,  to  be 
superior  to  such  alturemer>ts,— are  described  as  capable  of  being 
conciliated  by  certain  gifts.  One  of  them  in  particular,  who  bears  the 
illustrious  name  of  Dhurum-dwuj,  or  "Banner  of  Justice,"  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  souls  by  whom  he  has  been  pro- 
pitiated with  gifts  of  the  seven  kinds  of  grain. 

The  palace  of  Yuma  is  fifty  yojuns  long,  and  twenty  yojuns  high. 
It  is  covered  with  jewels  ;  the  sweet  sound  of  bells  echoes  through 
its  courts  ;  garlands  of  flowers  ornament  its  doors  ;  and  flags  wave 
over  its  battlements.  Within,  seated  on  a  massive  throne,  the  mon- 
arch of  P^tSI  receives  the  souls,  who  are  marshalled  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat to  the  sound  of  the  warlike  conch-sheli.  The  good  behold 
in  him  a  majestic  sovereign;  buttotheeyesofthe  wicked,  who  tremble 
at  the  sight,  he  appears  as  a  hideous  fiend.  Rising  from  his  throne, 
he  welcomes  the  former  with  respect,  and  soon  dismisses  them  to  the 
regions  of  Paradise ;  but,  frowning  upon  the  latter,  he  delivers  them 
to  his  ministers,  that  they  may  cast  them  into  the  pits  of  hell,  and 
there  confine  them, 

"  Till  Ihe  foul  crimes,  done  in  IbeJT  dajrs  of  nature, 

"  Arc  buml  and  putged  away." 
The  pits  of  hell  are  eighty-four  hundred  thousand  in  number ;  the 
principal  hells  are  twenty-one,  whose  names  are  Rouruv,  MuhSb- 
heiruv,  Timeesur,  UndhtSmeesur,  KoombheepSk,  and  others.  The 
spirits  having  there  suffered  certain  punishments,  obtain  bodies  of 
four  classes,  each  class  of  twenty-one  hundred  thousand  kinds,'  such 
as  "  Induj,"  or  bodies  bom  of  eggs ;  "  Oodbhij,"  which  grow  as  vege- 
tables; "Sweduj,"  which  are  generated  of  fluids ;  "Jurayooj,"  which 
are  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  male  and  female. 

Of  the  spirits  whom  Yuma  dismisses  to  the  upper  worlds,  some 
pass  to  Sweiga  or  Dev-Lok ;  others,  who  have  little  virtue,  remain 
among  the  unclean  Devs,  of  which  class  are  the  Yukshes,  Bheiruvs, 
Vyetais,  the  Bhoots*  which  follow  Shiva,  and  others.     Female  souls 

>  ThU  b  to  say,  perhaps,  foar  classes  oSaat  hundred  tHooauid  apiece,  in  each 
of  the  twenly-one  principal  hells. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ibe  Bhool  which  has  been  already  described,  and 
whi^  b  A  Cu  inferior  spirit. 
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of  little  viiture  become  Yuksheenees,  ShSJceenees  who  follow  Dooi;g4, 
and  other  unclean  Devees.  The  residence  of  the  unclean  spirits  is 
BhoowuT-Lok,  which  is  immediately  above  the  earth.'  Above 
Bhoowur-Lok  again  is  Swe^a,  the  Fuadise  of  lodra,  which  requires 
a  more  particular  description. 

The  author  of  "Curiosities  of  Literature"  has  placed  among 
apparently  ridiculous  titles  of  honor  bestowed  on  princes  that  of  the 
Kandyan  sovereign  of  "  Dcwo"  (Dev),  or,  as  he  interprets  it,  "God." 
When  Mr,  DTsraeli  saw  something  absurd  in  the  application  of  this 
title  to  a  king,  he  no  doubt  understood  it  in  none  of  its  less  im- 
portant meanings,  but  in  that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe. 

The  word  Dev  has  not  usually  this  exalted  meaning.  It  is  applied, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  other  sovereigns  than  the  Kandyan,  in  much  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  title  of  Divus  was  applied  to  Julius  or  to 
Augustus,  by  the  Romans,  and  indifferently  to  those  monarchs  whose 
names,  like  that  of  KoomSr  Pil,  are  cherished  by  their  countrymen, 
and  to  those  who  have,  like  his  bloody  successor,  after  a  reign  of  op- 
pression and  violence,  "departed  without  being  desired."  The 
meaning,  however,  which  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a 
Hindoo  by  the  word  "  Dev,"  is,  first,  indefinitely  a  dweller  in  any 
one  of  the  upper  worlds,  and,  secondly,  more  particularly  an  inha- 
bitant of  Swerga. 

It  is  to  Shiva  or  Vishnoo  alone  that  prayers  are  made  for  that 
release  from  the  continuing  round  of  transmigration  which  is  called 
"  Moksh,"  or  emancipation.     In  former  days  these  dinnities  w^e  not 

<  .See  Mann  ii.  76.  Also,  "  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  "Rulen  of  the 
"  daikness  of  this  world."  St.  Pan)  lo  the  £phe»aiis,  iL  2,  aod  vi.  la.  On  the 
loiter  passage,  Mr.  Valpy  has  the  following  : — 

"It  was  a  Jewish  and  popular  opinion,  which,  u  Mr.  Mede  observes,  St.  Panl 
"  was  disposed  to  approve,  atid  bcripture  seems  lo  countenance,  that  the  air  m 
"  sulMxIestial  regions  were  inhabited  by  the  evil  spirits." 
Milton  alludes  to  this  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  x.,  181,  190 : — 
"  So  spake  this  onicle,  then  verified, 
"  When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
"  Saw  Satan  fall,  like  lightning,  down  from  heaven, 
"  Prince  of  the  air  ;  then,  rising  from  his  grave, 
"  Spoil'd  principalities  and  powers,  liiumph'd 
"  In  open  show  ;  and,  «ith  ascenuon  bright, 
"  Caplivilv  led  captive  through  tAe  air, 
"  TAt  rta/m  UstV af  Satan,  hngmurfd;  . 

*>  Whom  heshall  bead  at  last  under  our  feeL"         >qIc 


opposed  to  each  other.  "  The  poet,"  says  Chund  Bhirot,  at  the  com- 
mencemcDt  of  his  epic, 

"  has  celebrated  the  praises  of  Huree  ; 
"  In  the  same  stmin  he  has  also  extrolled  Hur. 
"  Who  pronounces  Eesh  and  Shim  to  be  distinct, 
"  That  man  will  depart  to  Hell. 
"  Higher  than  the  high  is  the  great  splendoci 
"  Which  pertains  to  NSriyun. 
"  Never  shall  he  approach  it 
"  Who  reviles  Muheshwur  ! " 

But  in  the  present  day  no  individual  addresses  himself  to  both  of 
these  divinities.  He  must  hold  to  the  one  and  reject  the  other  into 
a  subordinate  position.  Thus  it  is  practically  the  case  that  no 
Hindoo  can  apply  the  word  Dev,  in  its  sense  of  God,  to  more  than 
one  being. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  Devs  are,  however,  spoken 
of  in  the  Hindoo  scriptures.  These  are  the  occupants,  at  one  parti- 
cular point  of  time,  of  Swerga,  the  Paradise  over  which  Indra  rules — 
they  are  so  far,  however,  from  being  gods  that  they  are  represented 
as  envying  those  who  precede  them  in  the  attainment  of  emanci- 
padon,*  and  it  is  only  by  straining  the  term  that  the  title  of  King  of 
Immortals  can  be  apphed  to  Jndra.  "These,"  saith  the  Geeta, 
"  having  through  virtue  reached  the  mansion  of  the  King  of  the 
"  Soors,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  the  gods  (Devs) ;  they 
"  who  have  enjoyed  this  io/ty  region  of  Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  is  ex- 
"  hausted,  revisit  the  habitation  of  mortals."'  They  are  among  those 
transLent  things  of  the  poet's — 


They  are  not  irrevocably  stationed  in  Paradise,  nor  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  being  again  bom  into  this  mortal  world,  and  of 
undei^oing,  perhaps,  repeated  transmigradons.  Their  tenure  of 
Swerga  exhausted,  they  descend  to  earth,  and  their  character  of  Dev 
is  again  clothed  upon  with  that  of  mortal  man.  Hence,  when  the 
Hindoos  behold  a  meteor  Jailing  from  heaven,  they  believe  that  it  is 
a  Dev  who  has  enjoyed  the  happiness  which  was  the  reward  of  his 
virtuous  life  in  a  former  birth,  and  is  now  returning,  with,  alas  1  but 
feeble  reminiscence  of  his  more  blessed  state,  to  be  reborn  upon  this 
earth. 


S^ 


than  Swerga.  ■  PSoEr  f,  169. 
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Indra  himself  reigns  only  for  a  season,  and  then  gives  place  to 
some  other  whom  a  hundred  Ushwameds  have  fitted  to  fill  the  throne 
of  heaven.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  during  the  duration  of  his  power, 
a  sublime  sovereign  ;  the  arch  of  Iris  is  his  bow,  the  lightning  is  the 
glitter  of  his  brandished  weapons,  and  the  deept-voiced  thunder  the 
rolling  of  his  royal  drum. 

In  the  endeavour  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
human  conception  has  never  risen  beyond  the  assembling  into  one 
place  of  the  objects  which  men  hold  most  dear  in  the  present  world, 
"  Instead  of  using  these  merely  as  analogies,  which  might  help  them 
"  to  some  vague  conception  of  those,  they  take  them  for  specific 
"  earnests  of  the  others." '  The  Hindoo  conception  of  Swerga  does 
not  violate  the  general  rule,  although  its  inadequacy  seems  to  have 
been  perceived  by  its  authors.  The  second  of  the  four  means  of 
attaining  perfection,  indicated  by  the  Vedant-s3r,  is  the  cultivation  of 
"  a  distaste  of  all  sensual  pleasures,  and  even  of  the  happiness  en- 
joyed by  the  gods  (Devs)."  •  In  the  city  of  UmurSwutee,  the  capital 
of  Swerga,  grows  the  tree  of  desire,  which  confers  upon  the  denizens 
of  Paradise  the  power  of  obtaining  for  themselves  or  others  whatever, 
in  that  or  the  lower  Loks,  they  seek  to  possess,  and  thus  procures  for 
them  such  honors  as  are  derivable  from  the  prayers  of  mortals  for 
objects  of  terrestrial  enjoyment  It  is  for  these  only  that  the  Devs  of 
Swerga  are  worshipped. 

The  Devs  obtain,  during  their  allotted  term,  bodies  ever  youthful 
and  incapable  of  pain.  Their  food  is  umrut  or  ambrosia.  K^dhe- 
noo  supplies  them  in  perfection  with  all  those  products  of  the  cow, 

'  rTii-SerTiion5,chieflyeip<»itO[y,byRidiaidEdmondTyTwhilt,M.A.,  OxTord : 
J,  H.  Parker,  1847.      Vol.  i.,  pp.  537-540. 

Perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be  readl;  selected  of  the  truth  of  thll  re- 
mark is  furnished  by  the  following  pas^ge  from  "  Ihe  Dcaalir,"  an  apochrypbal 
work,  purporlinc  to  be  "  Sacred  Writings  of  Ihe  Ancient  Persian  Prophels." 
Tliough  the  work  be  ■  forgei?,  (he  conceptionof  heaven  will  be  admitted  to  be 
eminently  Persian  : — 

'*  In  the  heavens  there  is  pleasure  such  as  none  but  those  who  enjoy  it  can  con> 
"  ceive.  The  lowest  degree  of  enjoyment  in  heaven  in  such  as  is  fell  by  the  poorcit 
"  of  men  when  he  receives  a  gift  equal  to  this  whole  tower  world.  Moreover,  the 
"  pleasures  that  arise  in  it,  from  the  beauty  of  wives,  and  handmaids,  and  slave^ 
"  fimn  eating  and  drinking,  from  dress,  undjfne  (arirli,  and  commodious  seals,  is 
"  luch  as  cannot  be  comprehendEd  in  this  lower  world.  To  Ihe  celestials,  the  bounty 
"  of  the  Most  High  Meidam  hath  voucliiafed  a  body  which  admilteth  cot  of 
"  separation,  which  doth  not  wax  old,  and  is  EuscepUble  of  neither  puin  Dor 
"  defilemenl. — In  the  name  of  Laieng  I" 

*  Ku&  Ward's  Hindoos,  v«l.  i.,  Introdnctiott,  PL  T.  ,   G(H)qIc 
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which  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to  Hindoo  happiness.  The 
Gundhurvs  entertain  them  with  celestial  music  Nor  are  they  de- 
prived of  the  pleasures  of  love.  As  the  Arabian  Paradise  has  its 
Howris,  and  the  Hall  of  Odin  its  Valkyriors,  so  the  more  ancient 
heaven  of  lodra  boasts  of  its  Upsurds.  Like  the  virgins  of  Valhalla, 
the  choosers  of  the  slain,  the  Upsur^  continually  hover  above  the 
field  of  battle,  ready  to  convey  to  Swerga  the  warriors  who  pass  to 
heaven  through  its  carnage.  Nor  is  the  zeal  of  the  Rajpoot  chief- 
tains less  sustained  by  faith  than  that  of  the  soldiers  of  the  crescent, 
who^ 

"  Risk  a  life  with  litlle  Icxn, 

"  Secure  in  Paradise  to  be, 

"  By  Howris  loved  immortaJly." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  death  of  the  soldier'  alone,  which  entitles  to 
canonization  as  a  Dev.  He  who  dies  at  Broach,  Pnibhis,  Sidhpoor, 
or  Aboo,  attains  to  the  heaven  of  Indra.'  It  is,  however,  the  faith- 
ful only  to  irtiom  these  promises  apply.  The  wicked  slaughierer  of 
fish,  it  is  said,  daiiy  beholds  in  vain  the  satuiifying  streams  of  the 
Nerbudda.  He  who  settles  annual  grants  upon  priests  carries  with 
him  to  Para(fise  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  progenitors  of  both. 

■  The  following  is  extiBded  from  Ul  account  given  at  tbe  lime  by  s  French 
part;  who  hmninely  employed  themselra  in  relieving  wounded  Russinn  soldiers 
as  th^  \kj  on  the  field  ol  InVcrmann  : — "A  Pole,  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
"  Legion,  who  happened  to  be  present,  asked  Eome  questions  of  the  poor  meiL 
"  They  infonned  him  that  their  popes  and  Iheir  officers  had  assured  them  thai  the 
"  pagan  enemies  of  the  Holy  Church  of  the  Autocrat  caused  the  Russian  prisoners 
"  loTie  pnl  to  the  most  frightful  torture,  and  that  sncb  of  the  children  of  the  Ciar 
"  as  died  in  the  sacred  war  would  mount  straight  to  Paradise,  unless  they  were  in 
"  a  state  of  sin,  and  in  which  case  they  would  be  again  born  in  their  own  country." 

•  "The  most  renowned  site  of  these  Moneoi  sepulchres  is  in  the  province  of 
'*  Chan-Si,  by  the  famous  Lama  convent  of  the  Five  Towers  ;  the  ground  is  said 
"  lo  be  so  holy,  that  those  who  are  interred  there  are  sure  to  effect  an  excellent 
"  transmigratioiL  This  mairellous  sandily  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  old 
"  Buddha,  who  has  had  his  abode  there,  within  the  centre  of  a  mountain,  for  some 
"ages.  Id  1S42,  Tokowra,  of  whom  we  have  akeadyspoken,  Imnsported  thither 
"  the  bones  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  had,  accordmg  to  his  own  account,  the 
*'  happiness  of  viewing  Buddha  face  to  face,  through  a  hole  not  larger  than  the  mouth 
"  of  a  pipe.  He  is  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  cross-l^ged,  and  doing 
"  nothmg,  sorroanded  by  Lamas  of  all  countries  engaged  in  continual  prostrations. 

"  In  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  Mongols  are  (retjuently  met  with  carrying  on  their 
'•  shoulders  the  bones  of  ihelr  kindred,  and  journeying  in  caravans  to  the  Five 
"  Towers,  iherc  to  purchase,  almost  al  its  weight  in  gold,  a  few  leet  of  eailh 
' '  whereon  lo  erect  a  mausoleum.  Some  of  them  undertake  a  journey  of  a  whole 
"  year's  duralioo,  and  of  excessive  hardship,  to  reach  this  holy  spot."-*/'iK'j 
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The  giver  of  "  bride-gift  "  to  Brahmins  obtains  th%  joy  of  the  Soora' 
dwelling  for  his  paternal  ancestors ;  he  who  has  constructed  a  w4v,  a 
well,  a  reservoir,  a  garden,  or  a  house  of  Devs,  or  who  repairs  these, 
is  admitted  to  Umurpoor,  and  the  giver  to  Brahmins  of  mango  trees 
or  daily  gifts  is  borne  to  that  abode  of  happiness  in  a  splendid  chariot, 
upon  which  four  servants  sit  to  fan  him  with  chSmurs.  They  also 
attain  to  Swerga  who  offer  their  heads  to  Shiva  in  the  lotus-worship, 
who  take  "the  terrible  leap"  from  the  summit  of  some  consecrated  cliff, 
who  drown  themselves  in  the  holy  waters  of  the  Gaines,  or  commit 
suicide  in  any  of  those  other  modes  which  the  Hindoo  scriptures 
have  invested  with  the  character  of  meritoriousness.  Of  such  self- 
sacritices  that  of  the  Sutee  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  has  also  been 
the  most  common.  The  wife  who  bums  with  the  corpse  of  her  lord 
lives  with  her  husband  as  his  consort  in  Paradise ;  she  procures  ad- 
mission also  to  that  sacred  abode  for  seven  generations  of  her  o»-n 
and  his  progenitors,  even  though  these  should  have  been  consigned, 
for  the  punishment  of  their  own  misdeeds,  to  the  abodes  of  torture 
over  which  Yuma  presides.  "While  the  pile  is  preparing,"  is  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  Brumh  Poorin,  "teli  the  faithful  wife  of  the  greatest 
"  duty  of  woman ;  she  is  loyal  and  pure  who  bums  herself  with  her 
"  husband's  corpse."  And  the  Gurood  Fooi&n  declares  that  the 
Sutee  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  unbroken  felicity  of  Swei^  for 
thirty-three  millions  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  she  is  re-bom 
in  a  noble  family,  and  re-united  to  the  same  well-beloved  lord. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  joining  in  the  ring  of  nioUmers,  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  sits  awhile  silent  and  stem.  Presently,  with  wildly 
rolling  eye  and  frantic  gesture,  she  bursts  forth  into  exclamations  of 
"  Victory  to  UmbSI  Victory  to  Runchor!"  It  is  believed  that 
"  Sut  has  come  upon  her,"  that  she  is  inspired,  or  rather  has  already 
assumed  the  nature  of  those  who  dwell  in  Swerga.  The  hands  of 
the  new  Devee  are  impressed  in  vermillion  upon  the  wall  of  her 
house  as  an  omen  of  prosperity;  the  same  hands  arc  imposed  also 
upon  the  heads  of  her  children.  Her  fiunily  and  ftiends  seek  her 
benediction,  and  question  her  of  the  future ;  her  enemies  strive,  by 
subtaisfiion,  to  avert  her  anger,  or,  trembling,  hide  themselves  from 
hflT  curse.  The  raja  and  his  chiefs  approach  her  presence  with 
oAerings  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bridal  vestments,  she  is  set  upon  horse- 
back, and,  preceded  b^  music,  goes  forth  to  accompany  her  husband 
to  the  pyre.  Dressed  in  her  most  splendid  garments,  in  procession 
such  as  that  of  marriage,  she  passes  through  the  town,  the  people 
bending  before  her,  and  pressing  to  touch  her  feet  She  cries, 
"  Quick  !  quick  I  my  lord  will  chide  my  delay,  he  is  already  getting 
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"  to  a  distance  from  me  I"  She  is  eager  "  to  join  her  lord  through 
"the  flama"  "Victory  to  Umb2 !  Victory  to  Runchorl"  is  still 
her  cry,  and  it  is  taken  up  by  those  around  her.  When  she  reaches 
the  gate  of  the  town,  she  makes  the  auspicious  impression  of  her 
hands  with  vennillion  upon  its  doors. 

The  pile  of  the  Sutee  is  unusually  large ;  heavy  cart-wheels  arc 
placed  upon  it,  to  which  her  limbs  are  bound,  or  sometimes  a  canopy 
of  massive  logs  is  raised  above  it  Co  crush  her  by  its  fall  She  seats 
herself  with  her  husband's  head  reclining  in  her  lap,  and  undismayed 
by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  torment  and  of  death,  herself  sets  fire  to 
the  pile.  It  is  a  fatal  omen  to  bear  the  sound  of  the  Sutee's  groan ; 
as,  therefore,  the  fire  springs  up  from  the  pile,  there  rises  simulta- 
neously with  it  a  deafening  shout  of  "  Victory  to  Umb4  i  Victory 
"to  Runchorl"  and  the  screaming  horn  and  the  hard  rattling  drum 
sound  their  loudest  until  the  sacrifice  is  consummated. 

These  spectacles,  so  full  of  horror,  are  now,  it  is  true,  but  rarely 
witnessed ;  they  still,  however,  occur  sometimes.'  The  rite  was  com- 
pulsory only  in  the  case  of  Rajpoots  ;  by  some  castes  of  Hindoos, — 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  N&gur  Brahmins,— it  was  never  practised 
at  all 

Goozerat  is  covered  with  monuments,  more  or  less  permanent, 
pointing  out  the  spots  whence  mortals  have  departed  to  Swerga. 
These  are  sometimes  merely  unhewn  stones,  smeared  with  red-lead, 
or  heaps,  such  as  we  have  described,  loosely  thrown  together,  but 
more  usually  engraved  head-stones,  either  standing  alone,  or  covered 
by  the  pavilions  called  Chutrees,  and  not  unfrequendy  temples  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  enclose  an  image  of  the  Dev,  The 
sculptured  monuments  are  called  "pSleeyos."  They  bear  a  rude 
representation  of  the  deceased  warrior  mounted  upon  his  war-horse,  or 
dnving  his  chariot,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  at- 
tended his  fall  The  pitleeyo  of  the  Sutee  is  distinguished  by  a  wonoan's 
arm  adorned  with  marriage  bracelets.  A  dagger  piercing  the  heart 
or  throat  of  a  man  often  shows  the  spot  where  a  BhSt  has  slain 
himself  in  Tr4gl  Beneath  the  sculptured  bas-relief  is  written  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  the  date  of  the  death,  and  usually  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it  These  funeral  monuments, 
frequently  in  great  numbers,  fringe  the  reservoirs  of  water,  or  cluster 
around  the  gateways  of  the  towns.     At  each  plle«yo  the  relations  of 

'  Ontheirt  of  October,  1853,  the  wife  oftbe  WSehelmchkf  of  AkwwibetMie 
«  Sutee  U  tlut  Tillage,  in  the  Uuikowir's  diitrict  of  Roree.  'S    ' 
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the  deceased  worship  once  a  year,  either  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
peath,  or  on  some  other  day  appointed  for  festival,  and  when  a 
matriage  takes  place  in  the  family  thither  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
repair,  to  pay  obeisance  to  their  beatified  ancestor. 

Some  of  these  monuments  attain  insensibly  to  a  high  degree  of 
sanctity.  If  a  person  who,  has  made  a  vow  at  one  of  them  chance  to 
obtain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  his  gratitude  leads  him  to 
spend  money  in  entertaining  Brahmins  at  the  paleeyo,  or  even  in 
erecting  a  temple  there.  In  either  case  the  fame  of  the  Dev  is  spread 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  it,  and  others  are  attracted 
to  the  now  general  worship. 

The  temple  of  the  Devee  BoucherSjee,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up 
out  of  a  rude  stone  placed  to  commemorate  the  death  of  a  Ch&run 
woman.  Another  much  worshipped  shrine  in  the  Runn  of  Kutch, 
on  the  road  from  Hulwud  to  Areesur,  marks  the  place  where  WumSjee 
Purmar,  a  Rajpoot  chieftain,  was  slain  in  the  garments  of  his  hardly- 
celebrated  mairiage,  when  puisuing  a  band  of  predatory  Koolees  who 
had  carried  off  the  cattle  of  his  town.  One  of  the  most  interesting, 
probably,  of  the  later  cases  of  canonization,  is  that  of  Sudoobi  the 
Bh4tun,  which  we  now  propose  to  describe  to  our  readers. 

In  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  the  victor  of  Assaye  had 
crushed  the  power  of  Napoleon,  the  city  of  Ahmed  still  owed  a 
divided  duty  to  the  Peshwah  and  die  Guikowar,  whose  representatives 
held  their  respective  courts  in  the  two  citadels  called  the  Budder  and 
the  Huwelee.  At  this  time  a  set  of  men  of  bad  character,  called 
ChdrdeeSs,  followed  in  the  city  the  trade  of  common  informers.  The 
Chardeeis  were  a  source  of  revenue,  and  as  the  governments  of  that 
day  had  but  one  idea — that  of  filling  their  coffers  by  any  and  every 
means — they  were  esteemed  by  their  rulers  in  proportion  to  the  gain 
which  was  acquired  through  their  agency.  A  common  mode  of 
extorting  money,  pursued  by  the  Chardeefls,  was  that  of  accusing 
respectable  women  of  loose  behaviour.  The>'  sometimes  also  procured 
fetnales  of  blemished  character  to  name  as  their  paramours  men  of 
wealth,  from  whom  the  Hindoo  rulers,  on  the  ground  of  their  im- 
raorali^,  exacted  fines.  Of  these  the  ChSrdee&s  retained  a  fixed  share, 
but  they  also  took  care  to  secure  perquisites  of  their  own  appointment. 

The  most  notorious  of  these  informers  was  a  W&neeo  named 
Ootum,  who  lived  in  the  division  of  the  city  called  Shahpoor,  near 
which  is  the  BhatwSrl  This  Ch^rdeea,  it  is  said,  attempted,  with- 
out success,  the  virtue  of  Sudooba,  the  wife  of  a  BhSt  named  Huree 
Singh.  In  revenge  of  his  repulse,  he  brought  against  her  a  ftlte 
accusation  of  adultery,  and  having  procured  officers  from  the  Pesh- 
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wah's  governor,  proceeded  one  night  to  arrest  her.  The  Bhitun 
made  many  protestations  of  innocence,  and  inetTectually  appealed  to 
the  mercy  of  the  ChSjdeea.  He  refused  to  forego  his  gain  and  his 
revenge.  The  officers  were  dragging  her  away,  when  the  terrified 
woman  cried  to  her  husband  to  preserve  her  honour  by  those  dread- 
ful means  which  the  BhSts  well  knew  how  to  employ.  Huree  Singh, 
thus  adjured,  brought  from  his  house  his  infant  child,  and  killing  it, 
hung  it  up  in  its  cradle  to  the  branch  of  a  mango  tree,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  BhAtwAra,  Notwithstanding  this  sacrifice,  Ootum  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  repeatedly  ordered  the  officers  to  drag  her 
along.  Sudoob&,  driven  to  desperation,  at  last  implored  her  husband 
to  turn  his  sword  upon  herselC  The  faruitical  Bh&^  without  hesitation, 
struck  her  head  firom  her  body. 

The  news  spread  as  the  night  wore  away,  and  the  Bhits  and  others 
who  were  accustomed  to  practice  Trag^  assembled  at  the  spot  where 
the  tragedy  had  been  acted.  They  considered  their  own  honour 
tarnished  by  the  ill  success  of  Huree  Singh's  first  resort  to  that 
peculiar  means  of  compelling  acquiescence  with  demands  which  they 
themselves  might  be  next  day  forced  to  employ,  and  the  sight  of  the 
corpses  of  SudoobS  and  her  child  excited  them  to  fury.  Seizing 
whatever  weapons  first  presented  themselves,  they  ran  to  destroy  the 
ChSrdeeis.  By  the  time  that  morning  broke  a  crowd  of  Bhats  was 
collected  around  the  reservoir  in  fi'ont  of  the  college  of  Azim  Kh9n, 
and  the  once  royal  entrance  to  the  Budder.  Rimchunder  Molelkur, 
the  Peshwah's  officer,  became  alarmed  at  the  mass  of  people  which 
had  collected,  and  the  heavy  gates  of  the  Budder  were  already  swing- 
ing on  their  hinges,  when  Ootum,  watching  his  opportunity,  rushed 
into  the  citadel,  and  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  governor. 
Another  celebrated  Chardeei,  named  Jeewun  Joweyree,  escaped, 
also,  and  found  shelter  in  the  Guikowir's  Huwelee.  The  whole  of 
that  day  the  BhSts,  fasting  and  thirsty,  pursued  the  Chardceas.  Some 
they  beat,  others  they  wounded,  and  a  few  they  put  to  death.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  ballad  which  commemorates  the  event,  that  one 
Chirdeea,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  a  well,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
mob  and  torn  to  pieces. 

The  next  day  the  BhSts  assembled  at  the  Guikow^s  Huwelee, 
and  shouted  for  the  blood  of  Jeewun  Joweyree.  The  commandant, 
who  was  a  popular  officer,  remonstrated  with  them,  entreating  them 
not  to  dishonour  his  government  by  compelling  him  to  surrender  the 
ChfirdeeS,  and  promising  that  he  would  himself  expel  Jeewun  Jowey 
ree  ia  a  disgisicehil  manner  from  the  city.    In  earnest  of  this  he 
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exhibited  the  Chfirdeei  to  them  bound,  and  with  his  face  blackened. 
The  Bhits  were  appeased  by  the  exhibition,  and  withdrew. 

They  were  not,  however,  so  easily  induced  to  retire  from  the 
Budder,  and  the  Peshwah's  governor  was  compelled  to  seat  Ootum 
on  a  donkey,  and  cause  him  to  be  conveyed,  under  the  protection  of 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  the  KSISpoor  gate,  from  whence  he  was  to  be 
expelled  the  city.  The  mob  followed  the  procession  in  silence  until 
it  had  passed  beyond  the  gate.  They  then  pressed  forward,  and 
warned  the  Mahratta  officers  that  it  was  high  time  they  should  secure 
their  own  retreat.  The  hint  was  not  thrown  away:  the  guard  huiriediy 
retired,  and  the  mob  had  now  their  victim  in  their  hands.  They  cast 
him  from  off  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  and  stoned  him  to  death, 
continuing  to  pile  missile  upon  missile,  until  they  had  ndsed  a  heap 
above  his  corpse.  Their  work  of  vengeance  thus  completed,  they 
dispersed  to  their  own  homes. 

In  July  of  the  year  following,  as  is  recorded  on  a  marble  slab  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  entrance,  a  small  temple  rose  upon  the  spot 
where  the  Bhdtun  was  sacrificed,  and  an  image  of  Devee  Sudoob& 
was  installed  therein.  The  sacred  basil-tree  was  planted  before  the 
shrine  of  the  new  denizen  of  Paradise,  and  she  who  on  eanh  was 
found  incapable  of  protecting  her  reputation  otherwise  than  by 
sacrificing  her  life,  has  become,  through  the  virtues  of  the  tree  of 
Swerga,  a  dispenser  of  all  earthly  benefits  to  those  who,  with  incense, 
burning  of  lamps,  and  offerings  of  scarlet  garments,  may  be  enabled 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  a  protectress  so  powerfii]. 

The  souls  of  those  whose  virtues  in  theu:  mortal  existence  have  been 
of  a  higher  character  than  such  as  entitle  to  the  position  of  a  Dev  of 
Swerga,  attain  to  Mooktee  or  emancipation.  Indra's  Paradise,  it 
would  seem,  bears  to  this  higher  heaven,  a  relation  such  as  that  which 
Valhalla  bears  to  the  Scandinavian  Gimli, — the  palace  covered  with 
gold,  where,  after  the  renovation  of  all  things,  the  just  enjoy  delights 
for  ever.  Among  those  who  pass  to  the  habitation  of  the  Mookt, 
Krishn  has  enumerated  in  the  Gurood  PoorSn  those  who  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  a  Brahmin,  a  cow,  a  woman,  or  a  child. 
He  has  further  thus  declared : — 

Uyodhrl,  Hathoorfi,  Mlyi, 
Klifaee,  KftntM,  Uwunteekl, 
Uwlifi-mutee-pooTcc,  undcntuid 
The  whole  mtcd  u  moluh-procnRn. 
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Wheic  the  SUbpiin  stone  is  found, 
Where  a  slone  of  DwSil-inutee, 
Where  both  of  these  meet. 
There  is  Mot^ee,  wilhont  doabt 

All  living  ihings,  it  is  believed,  possess  three  kinds  of  bodies — (hose 
called  "sthul,"  "sookshum,"  and  "kilruii," — as  well  as  the  "Stma" 
or  souL  Of  these  bodies  we  can  give  our  readers  but  a  general  de- 
scriptioa  The  "  sthul."  is  the  tangible  body  gifted  with  ten  "  indree- 
*'  y^"  five  of  which  are  known  to  ns  as  the  five  senses :  it  possesses 
also  four  "untuhkunins"  or  inner  powers, — those  of  instinctive 
desire,  perception,  reflection,  and  self-perception  or  egotism  "  uhun- 
"  kSr."  The  "  sookshum  "  body  possesses  the  five  senses,  and  the 
"  four  untuhkunins."  In  the  "  k&run  "  there  are  three  "  goons  "  or 
qualities — "  rijus,"  "  timos,"  and  "  sStwa," — which  find  their  highest 
developments  in  the  natures  of  BrumhS,  Shiva,  and  Vishnoo.  The 
sofil  which  has  attained  to  separation  from  these  three  bodies  reaches 
the  state  of  the  Mookt. 

The  Mookt  themselves  are  divided  into  four  classes, — those  who 
have  attained  to  "  sSmeepya,"  or  residence  in  the  habitation  of  the 
divinity  ;  "  sSnoiddhy^"  or  access  to  his  presence  ;  "  s&roopya,"  or 
equali^  with,  and  "  sSyoojya,"  or  absolute  incorporation  in,  the 
Supreme.  The  Mookt  of  the  first  three  classes  are  no  longer  subject 
to  transmigrabon,  no  longer  amenable  to  the  punishment  of  their 
sins,  nor  desirous  of  sensual  pleasures  as  the  reward  of  their  virtue  : 
they  are,  henceforth,  incapable  of  sin.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they 
still  retain  some  remnant  of  "uhunk&r,"  and  that  egotistic  pride  ex- 
poses them  sometimes  to  the  curse  of  the  Supreme,  which  th^  expiate 
by  residence  for  a.  limited  term  upon  earth. 

The  Vedantce  believes  that  the  soul  of  the  Mookt  is  in  corporatcd 
with  Fur-Brumh ;  the  Shaivite,  or  Vaishnavite,  that  it  dwells  in 
KyelSs  or  in  Vyekoonth.' 

i.  at  which  ten  ikre  Shuvile  uid  eicht  Vilihn , 

The 
id  the 

0  great  hold  on  the 

public  mind,  aind  the  followers  of  the  Shuklees,  or  (cxoile  usodates  of  the  two 
great  memben  of  tbetiiai],  fall  under  the  head  of  the  dUdples  of  either  one  or 
other  of  these.  Both  sects,  it  would  seem,  believe  ia  Swctga,  in  Kyelis,  and  in 
Vyekoonth,  bat  the  Shaivite  n^^di  Vyekoonth,  and  the  Vaishnavite  regards 
KyeUx  as  merely  a  second  Swerga.  Each  sect  believes  that  the  heaven  of  their 
opponents  paues  away  with  India's  Paradise  at  the  Muht  PniUy,  bat  thai  their 
own  heaven  ii  do(  10  much  destroyed  as  re-created — K yells  merging  Mo  Muhi' 
Kyell*  and  Vyekoonth  b^ng  elevated  into  Go  Lok. 


6^6  rAs  mAiJL 

Bmmhi  dwells  in  Sutya  Lok,  surrounded  by  Reeshees  and  by 
minor  gods.  He  is  employed  in  creating  men,  and  in  recording 
human  destiny.  Vyekoonth  is  the  seat  of  Vishnoo — the  heaven 
which  he  quitted  to  assume  the  incarnate  form  of  Rkm.  There  ^ts 
the  preserver  of  the  world,  enthroned  with  his  consort  Lukshmee, 
attended  by  HunoomSn,  Gurood,  and  all  the  other  beings  whose 
names  crowd  his  mythic  story,  and  watched  by  Droov,  the  north  star, 
the  keeper  of  his  royal  gate.  In  Kyeias  dwells  Shiva— his  bride, 
the  mysterious  Doorgi,  by  his  side  —and  broods  upon  his  endless  task 
of  world-destroying.  Before  him,  habited  like  himself  in  ashes,  their 
hair  matted  upon  their  heads,  Gunesh  and  his  goblin  crew  lead 
the  frantic  dance,  and  with  mad  orgies  move  the  gloomy  deity 
to  smile. 

When  the  four  ages — of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  iron — 
have  each  passed  over  one  and  seventy  times,  a  reign  of  Indra  is 
complete,  and  a  new  sovereign  rales  in  Paradise.  When  fourteen 
Indras  have  ruled,  a  day  of  BrumhS  is  at  an  end,  and,  as  the  night 
draws  on,  Swerga,  Mrityoo-Lok,  and  PStal  vanish,  to  re-appear  in  the 
morning.  When  the  deity  has  lived  one  hundred  years,  then  rages 
the  Muhi-Prulay — the  great  fire  deluge  which  envelopes  the  universe 
in  one  crash  of  ruin. 

As  the  smoke  of  this  scene  of  awfiil  tumult  dears  away,  the 
imagination  of  the  Hindoo  sees  arising  beyond  it  the  form  of  a  new 
heaven,  presided  over  by  the  God  in  whom  he  has  centred  his  faith. 
The  follower  of  the  P^eser^'e^  beholds  a  vision  of  Go-Lok,  where 
Vishnoo  in  undisturbed  sovereignty  dwells — a  four-armed  deity. 
Thence  it  was  that  the  greatest  of  incarnate  gods,  the  divine  Krishn, 
descended  upon  earth,  and  there,  in  the  form  of  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  of  Vruj,  his  votaries  are  now  assembled  to  dance  for 
ever  in  the  henceforth  uninterrupted  circle  of  Vrindabua  The  wor- 
shipper of  the  Destroyer,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes  to  himself  the 
eternal  rest  of  Muhi  Kyetis,  as  yet  but  symbolized  by  the  un- 

The  Hindoos,  we  may  here  remailc,  do  not  discompose  tbenis«lm  at  the  nanies 
of  God,  or  UIl  ji,  because  they  consider  these  expressions  synonymous  with  Pura- 
meshwur— (he  Supreme  Being,  that  is  to  say,  the  Purumltml,  or  Supreme  Siaiit 
of  the  Vediblee,  the  Shiva  of  the  Shaivite,  the  Vishnoo  of  the  Voishnavite. 
This  eialled  being,  they  consider,  does  not  interfere  immedtalely  in  the  affairs  of 
men— no  question  of  scripture  is  necessarily  bronght  fonrard  by  the  inlrodncticsi 
of  hU  name.  But  when  the  names  of  Jesus  Chnst  or  Mohummed  are  empioTcd, 
the  case  is  different ;  the  Hindoos  understand  these  to  refer  to  some  man  who 
yipeared  on  this  earth,  whom  Mlech  believe  to  be  of  similar  nature  with  Kim  or 
ikrunn,  and  the  belief  in  whom  is  necetsarily  ineoasistenl  with  the  belief  in  then 
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utterable  silence  of  loftiest  Himalaya,  where,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
a  troubled  and  too  often  recurring  mortal  life — a  life  which  yet,  in 
reminiscence,  seems  to  him  to  have  been  but  momentary — his  soul  is 
to  find  peace  in  amalgamation  with  the  Being  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded, as  the  reflexion  of  the  moon  appearing  for  a  while  upon  the 
rippling  surface  of  a  lake  is  suddenly  withdrawn  to  heaven,  or  as  a 
bubble  for  a  moment  is  distinguishable,  and  then  bursts  upon  the 
ocean-bosom  of  the  One  Supreme. 


rihyGoo^le 


rihyGOOgIC 


INDEX. 


Aboo,  Monnt,  pp.  ao3-2t(k 

Ahmedabod,  Sutum  or— MooraifleT 
Kh&n  is  Bppuinted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Gooierat,  A.  l>.  1391,  p.  136; 
BlUcks  Ecdur,  A.l>.  1393,  pp.  349- 
io  i  his  expeditions  against  Caa- 
deish,  tnii  Somnfilh,  p.  350 ;  he 
again  attacks  Ecdur,  A.n.  139S,  p. 
3^1 ;  causes  binueli  to  be  procliumed 
king,  p.  351,  under  tlie  title  of 
MooiuSer  Shah  ;  he  attacks  Eedur  a 
third  time,  A.D.  1401  ;  he  inrades 
Malwa  ;  he  dies,  A. D.  i4ii,p,  351, 
and  a  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
Ahmed  Shah ;  founds  Ahmcdabad, 
A.D.  1412,  p.  151  ;  rebellion  of 
Feioze  Khln,  pp.  351-53;  war 
with  Malwa,  p.  353  ;  Ahnved  Shah 
attacks  Giinir,  p.  153  ;  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  Hindoo  chicRainships, 
pp.  353-54;  "The  courtships  of 
Ahmed  Shah  " — a  bardic  narrative, 
pp.  354-64  ;  war  with  Sultan  Hoo- 
thnng  of  Matwa,  p.  367  ;  Ahmed 
Shah  occupies  Eledur,  and  forces  the 
Riwul  of  ChlmpSner  to  pay  tribute. 


p.  i6tl  ;  be  is  again  ene;aged 
wilhMa]wa,p.  36S,an(lwith 
iiitM,  he  builds  Ahmednugger,  and 


Sidii,  uicwii  he  marches  to  Ecdur 
and  talcs  a  fort,  p.  369  ;  he  retakes 
firom  (he  Batununy  Shah  the  Islands 
of  Mahim  and  MoomhA  I>evee  or 
Bombay,  pp.  369-70;  he  dies,A.D. 
'443-  P-  370  ;  and  is  incceedcd  b; 

Mohnmmed  Shah,  who  compeb  the 
Kow  of  Eedur  to  five  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  attacks 
CUmplner,  but  retrtata  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Che  Sultan  of  Malwa  ;  dies, 
and  is  succeeded,  p.  370,  by  hi*  ko. 


Ahmedabad,  Sultani  of,  tanHnued. 
Kootb  Shah,  who  is  invaded  by  the 

Sultan  of  Malwa  ;  he  compels  that 
sovereign  to  retire,  and  allies  him- 
self with   htm   against    Koombho. 


he  is  succeeded  by  his  uncle, 
DSwood,  who  reigns  only  a  few  days, 
p.  373  ;  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
younger  Itrolher  of  Kootb  Sbah, 
Mahmood  Begiura.  who  exiinguisbe* 
a  rebellion,  pp.  173-73,  lakes  Gir- 
nlr,  pp.  373-74  i  story  (^  Bhccmjee 
Gohil  of  Litee,  pp.  375-76  ;  ChSm- 
pS  Waio  of  Jetpoor,  p.  376  ;  Rio- 
jee  Gohil  of  Kanpoor,  pp.  377-79  ; 
the  Moolee  Purmirs,  pp.  379-81  ; 
Mahmood  prepares  to  attack  Chim- 
piner,  p.  383  ;  Row  Bh£nofEedur, 
pp.  3S1-S4;  Mahmood  takes  ChSm< 
plher,  pp.  3S4-8S  :  the  Oohils,  pp. 
3S8-90  ;  Mahmood  retakes  MsJiini, 
p.  390 ;  inarches  to  Wigur  and 
Eedur,  p.  190  ;  his  contest  with  the 
Portugueie,  p.  191  ;  his  death  and 
charscler,  pp.  391-93  ;  he  is  suo- 
cecded  by  his  son, 
MooEuffer  II.,  p.  393;  marches  to 
Malwa,  p.  393  ;  afliurs  of  Ecdur 
Moozuffer  occupies    that   tEiriloiy 


IhroDC,  p.  394  ;  ravages  the  Eedur 
country,  idem  ;  Ktni  Sung's  inroad 
upon  Gooicral,  p.  395  ;  Moozut 
fer  Shah  again  ravages  EcJur  pp. 
395-96,  lie  is  succeeded  in  turns  by 
his  sons. 
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Ahmedabad,  Sultuna  of,  eantinuid. 

BuhSdur  Shah,  idem  ;  remarks  upon 
his  reign,  idtm  ;  he  is  succeeded  by 

Mahmood  Luleef  KhSn,  in  whose  time 
a  fniitless  altempt  is  made  to  deprive 
the  Hindoo  chieftains  of  their  lands, 
pp.  197-98;  death  of  Mahmood, and 
close  of  the  dynasty,  p.  298. 

Alcbar  conqueis  Gooierat,  p.  298 ; 
state  of  the  country,  and  measures 
taken  by  the  emperor,  pp.  299-303. 

Arabian  travellen,  The— are  supposed 
to  have  visited  Goozeiat  in  the  time 
of  the  Chowra  princes,  Kshem  Rij, 
and  Bhooynd,  pp.  32-6, 

Ascetics,  pp.  595-9*. 

Aiim  Khin  Oodiee,  p.  377. 

Bthinruleel— The  tenn  explained,  pp. 

*54-55- 
Blhlrwatoo,  idtm, 
Beeoli — S&nunl   Singh,   «oiT  of,   pp. 

258-61. 
Bbirol,  a  title  of  the  Bhfits.  g 

fjjj;  Bhais— «;fr  Domestic  Life— Bards. /Pi, 

,  Bheets,  their  origiiii  pp.  7S-9 ;  see  Koo- 

^  iees. 

Bhools,  their  origin  pp,  644,  646-47. 
their  places  of  T^idence,  pp.  647- 

«s. 

their  powers,  p.  648. 

the  Jain  doctrine  of  splriti,  p.  649. 

popular  conception  of  Bhoots,  pp. 

650-51. 
anecdote*  of,  pp.  65i'53. 
the  Rag-uodc,  p.  653. 
caims,  pp.  653-54- 
the  Poorwuj  uev,  pp.  655-56. 
snakes  which  guard  treasure,  p.  656. 
the  chief  of  SyelS  possessed  by  (he 

Bhoot  of  a  Chanin,  pp.  656-6a 
Ihe  book  of  Doorgi,  p.  66a 
pilgrimage  to  S^nneshwrar  Putlun, 

pp.  6w-£i. 
Bhoowos,  or  exorcists,  p.  664. 
Deroos,  pp.  665-67. 
witches,  p.  667. 
frightened  away  by  the  sound  of  the 

drum,  p.  673. 
in  other  countries— Note  on,   pp. 

673-79 ;  see  also  p.  648. 


Bhoowo* — see  Bhoots. 

Bhownugger,  Description  of,  pp.  353-55. 

Borahs,  Origin  of,  pp,  264-65. 

BoucherSjee,  Description  of,  pp.  426-29. 

British,  'Ilie,  first  appear  in  Gooierat, 
pp.  366-67  ;  expedition  in  &vor  of 
KighobS,  under  Colonel  Keating, 
p.  36S ;  General  Goddard's  cam- 
P<L>St>i  VP-  369-70  ;  treaty  of  Kalbhye, 
370;  Dubhoeeand  Biuach  resigned 


■«r.P- 

y  Anund  Row  and  by  Ihe  partisi 
of  Kinbojee,   and  granted  to  tbe 
former,  pp,  377-78  ;  Major  Walker's 


expedili, 


by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  p.  38S  ;  Kuree  taken, 
pp.  388-89  ;  MrilUb  influence  esta- 
blished at  Baroda,  pp.  390-gi  ;  Gun- 
put  Row  of  Sunkheira,  and  the 
Arabs,  reduced,  p.  391  ;  futher 
arrangements,  pp.  391-93. 
Broach  taken  by  the  Biitish  nnder 
General  Wedderbutn,  p.   367,  re- 


Caims — see  Bhoots. 
Castes— pp.  533-41. 

Brahmins— Owdicb,  p.  534- 

Shrecmllee,  pp.  534-35. 

Nfigur,  p.  535. 

miscelianeous  castes  of,  tdem. 
Kshutiecjas — Rajpoots,  pp.  535-37. 

GoU  or  Khuwis  class,  p.  537. 
Vaishyas — p.    537  ;    see  "  D^estic 

Life  "—"Cttlti valors,"  and  "  \Vi- 


M&nm  Mnntra,  pp.  667.68. 
Mobun  Muntra,  p.  66& 
Stumbhun  Muntra,  idtm. 
Akurabun  Mnntra,  pp.  66S-69. 
Wusheekurun  Muntra,  p.  669. 
Ghuntl  Knnin  Veer,  pp.  670-71. 
Chfimns,  vUt   "  Domatlc    Life "— 

"■^"  ,  Google 


j^C,*^'*"     i'  ,„ 

ChoonvrU,  Chiefs  of  lUe  — 
SolnoUice.     KSnjee  K&t  of  Detroj, 

pp.  439-33  1  tie  is  succeeded  \tv 
Rimsun^iee,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Udebbinjee,  who  is  lacceeded  by 
Nironjee,  who  is  succeeded  by  his 

Kinijec  of  BhunkorS,  pp  432-33. 
who  le&ves  three  sons, 

I.   Nulhoobhlee. 

a.   Dido. 

3.  BhoopDI  Sio^. 
fihoopnt  Singh  mamrs  the  dAUghter 
of  Koompojee  Mukwini  of  Pu- 
nfir,  and  with  bis  aid  kills  bis  bro- 
ther, and  takes  possesaion  of  Bhun- 
kori,  pp.  433-34  ;  he  kills  next  his 
own  mother  on  suspicioD  of  hsr  un- 
dustity,  p.  434 ;  his  feud  and 
Mlbaequent  alliance  with  Mnlhii 
Row  Guikowlr,  pp.  43S-3T1  «* 
also  pp.  3&4  and  388 ;  anecdotes  of 
this  chief,  p.  437  ;  his  death,  idrm. 
.MukwtnA,  Shlmtajee.  Km  of  Kesui 
Mukwino,  see"jhills,"  takes 
Sinlhul,   p.   43S,   from   him   de- 

Kiuojee,  who  becomes  outeasle,  and 
acquires  the  estate  of  Kntosun, 
i^Um  ;  from  him  descends 

Nironjee,  Th£kor  of  Kutosun,  Hem, 
whcrae  grandsons  are  Ujbojee  and 
Ugurojee  of  Kutosun,  pp.  438-40. 

Mukwlni,  Koompojee  of  Punir, 
exploits  of  his  mcleekun.  pp.  434- 
15,  be  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

SUmtfijee,  idim. 

Chooil,  The  Jhllli  of,  descettd  from 

(he  family  of  Wndwtn,  pp.  404. 

413;  DM^  "Wudn-lu." 
Chumiidee,  View  from  the  hills  of, 

PP-  3.4- 
Chund  Bhirot,  p.  104;  see  also  pp. 

70-S,  and  pp.  161.77,  Sc. 
Chnndtiwutec,  The  l^lImln  of,  pp. 


Si  ;  see  also  p.  65CL 
Dinii,  Kuvpiljee  Punnlr,  p.  319,  fixnn 
whom  descends 
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Dontl,  loittiniuJ. 

Dfimojee,  idtirt,  who  is  slain  by  the 
Mohummcdaiis,  idem,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

Jus  Rfij,  who  retires  to  Arisoor,  p. 
330b  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Kedir  Singh,  idem,  who  conquers 
Tuisunghmo,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Jucpfil,    p.    331:^    from   whom    de- 

Jugut  Pil,  in  whose  lime  Allah-ood- 
deen  takes  Tuisunghmo,  idem ; 
sixth  in  descent  from  him  is 

Klnur  Dev,  idtm,  who  is  killed  by 
his  brother  Ambojee  of  Kotura, 
idem,  and  leaves  two  sons, 

Meehjee  and  WSghjee,  whose  prin- 
cipality is  seiied  by  Row  BhSn  of 
Eednr,  but  with  (tie  aid  of  (he 
Mohammedans  regained  by  their 
guardian  Hilroo  K&wut,  pp,  331- 
3*- 

In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Dlntft  is  in  the 
hands  of 

Askarmijee,  who  shelters  a  shahiftda, 
and  receives  (he  title  of  Muh2 
Mn*.  PPt  33»-33 ;  l*  lotTes  three 

SODS, 

1.  Wigh. 

3.  Pertip  Singh. 
WSgh  Rini  obUms  a  sight  of  the 
i&ees  of  Row  Kuleeui  Mul  of 
Eedur  by  strategem,  pp.  333-34 ; 
he  is  seized  1^  (he  Row,  who 
attempts  also  to  seize  bis  brother 
Jeimul,  p.  334.  Jeimul  escapes  to 
.355,  which  is  un. 
eked  by  the  Row, 
Riiifl  Wigh  kills  himself,  p. 
336,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Jeimul,  idem ;  his  quarrel  with  the 
Cudheed  chiefs,  pp.  336-38  ;  he  is 
attacked  by  Row  Kuledbi  Mul, 
who  takes  Tursunghmo,  pp.  338- 

f9 ;  Jeimul  retires  to  D&nta,  where 
e  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 

Jetmil,  who  iccOTcrs  part  of  hia  piin- 
cipality,  and  dies,  pp.  33^40;  he 
laves  two  sons,  p.  463,      U(j 


Tursunghrc 
■uccessfull) 


Dfinti,  emtiHiud. 
I.  lesineli. 
a.  Ptxmja. 
he  is  succeeded  hj 
PoonjB,  who  supplonts  his  elder  bro- 
ther, p.  464 ;  \e  lEigns  well,  and 
recovers  certain  lands,  p.  465  ;  he 
dies,  idait,  leaving  three  sons, 
I.  M&n  Singh. 
3.  Umur  Singh,  vidi  "Soodi- 

snnl" 
3,  Dhengojee,  to  whom  is  as- 
signed   the    estate    of    Uun- 
cheroo  ; 
he  is  succeeded  by 
MSn  Singh,  who  dies,  leavinj;  wns, 
p.  466, 

I.  Guj  Singh. 

3.  Juiwojee,   who   obtains    the 
estate  of  Rlnpoor,  and  subse- 
qnenllv   that   of   Soodtsuni), 
with  Wustee  and  Jospur  Che- 
JSnoo,  idem  ;  see  also  p.  478, 
and  "Sood&suna;" 
he  is  succeeded  by 
Guj  Singh,  wholeaves  two  sons,  p.  466. 
I.   Pnithee  Singh. 
3.  Vecrum   D^,  to  whom  the 
estate  of  NSgel  is  assigned ; 
he  is  succeeded  by 
Pruthee  Sinch,  who  is  engaged  In  war 
with  the  Mahraltas,  the  imperi&I- 
isli,    and    Pahlunpooi ;    he    dies 
childless,  p.  467,  and  is  succeeded 
by 
Kurunjee,  the  son  ofVeeium  Dev, 
who    quarrels    with    hit    Sirdir, 
Megh   R&j,   p.   4^;    Megh   RiJ 
brings  in  Utner  Singh  of  Soodi- 
suni,  (the  descendant  of  Juswojee, 
the  son  of  Rinfi  Mfin  Singh,)  and 

Ca  him  on  the  cushion  at 
li,  driving  out  RSnt  Kuntnjee, 
idem;  the  Rftnl  recoven  D&ntl 
with  (he  aid  of  the  Deewin  of  Poh- 
lunpoor,  pp.468-69  i  he  leave*  loni, 


3.  Ubhe 


Ruiun  Sin^ 

■"iV 


p.  470;  Iw  dia  childlen,  iJem\ 
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and  ix  succeeded  bj  his  brother, 
tibhe  Sin(^,  idem,  who  brings  in  a 
Mahratta  force,  which,   becraning 
troublesome,  is  driven  (Mit,  pp.  47i>- 
71 ;  be  leaves  sons, 
I.   Min  Sin^ 
3.  lugut  Sii^^ 
3.  Nfr  Singh, 
he  is  succeeded  by 
hlfin   Singh,    p.    471,     who    atladcs 
PosceuU    pp.    471-73;  joini   the 
Raja  of  Eedur  in  a  Moohikneree 
expedition,  p.  473 ;  dies  chJMlcts, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
*  -It  Singh,  who  attacks  UudwSii, 


Pose 


,    *t. 


with  his  Sirdiis,  pp.  473-74  ;  he 
proposes  (o  adopt  one  of  Nir 
Singh's  sons,  to  wbidi  his  brother 
does  not  agree,  p.  475  ;  his  minis- 
ter, Kulfil  Jeew&,  is  mnrdeted,  pp. 
475-76;  Jugut  Sin^  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by 

Ntr  Singh,  p.  476,  who  visin  the 
R&nl  of  Oodeepoor  at  Umbijec's, 
iaem ;  goes  on  pilgrimage  to  Hoont 
Aboo,  p.  477  ;  visits  the  Govetnor 
of  Btunhay  at  Sldit,  p.  477  ;  at- 
tachment of  his  country  aa  behalf 
of  Pahlunpoar,  and  Its  itmoral,  p. 
478 ;  Nftr  Singh  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

Jhfilum  Singh,  the  present  RlnS  of 
DintL 


Devs,    unclean,    reade 
Lok,  p.  686. 
meaning  of  the  term,  pp.  686-SS. 
reside  in  Swerga,  p.  6118. 
canonization  of,  pp.  6Sg.9o, 
"Sul  has  come  upon  ber,''the  ex- 
pression explained,  pp.  689-91. 
Chutreei  and  other  moonmcnt*  (rf, 

pp.  691-93. 
ittiry  of  Sudoobi  Devee,  ^  691-94. 
Deyihulee  granted    by   Kumn  Sohm- 
khec  to  pnoce  Dev  Pnwld,  p.  77. 
Dholleta,   The    Cbc     '        ' 

414-16. 
Domestic  Life — 
Cultivators,  pp.  54i-5a  ,n|c 


of;   pp. 


Domestic  Life,  etntintud. 

Brahmins,  551-55.  ' 

WinedU,   pp.   SSS-57  ;    «ee    also 
"Cullivnors.'* 

Rajpoots,  pp.  557-S8. 

Bards,  pp.  55S  61. 
Doondeis,  pp.  610-11. 
Uwyldiray,  pp.  181-83;  pp.  S7-8,&c. 


fortress  of,  idem. 

Gobi,  the  son  of  SheeUtditja,  King 
of  WuIluUiec,  acquires  possession 
of  Eedur,  which  his  descendants 
hold  unlil  the  time  of  Nf^ditya, 
the  eight  of  Ihe  line,  p.  2j5  ; 
NigSditya'sson,  Bippi,  founds  the 
dynasty  of  Mewftr.  idim,  and  p.  27 1 . 

theTurcenilr^  of,  p.  235. 


Sunulyo  Sord,  who  is  conquered  by 
the  Kithors,  pp.  336-37. 
Eedur.The  Rows  of? 

Seeyojee  KSlhor,  the  reputed  son  of 

ieycbund  Dule  Pangulo,  establishes 
imaclf  in.Marwai.  p.  236,  and  has 
three  sons, 

I.  Aslinjee,  who  succeeds  him. 
1.  Sonunyjee. 

3,  Ujee,      who     mairies     the 
daughter  of  a  Chuwra  chief- 
uin,  near  DwSrki,   possesses 
himself  of  thai  place  and  of 
the  province  of  Okamunde], 
and   IS    the   ancestor   of   the 
Waji'j  and  Wadhels,  idim. 
Stmungjee  Rithor,  receives  from  the 
Solunkhee  of  Unhilpoor  the  fief  of 
SImcturl,  idliJni  he  slays  Silmulyo 
Sard,  uid  takes  Kedur,  pp.  236- 
37,  is  succeeded  by 
Emuljee,  p.  249^  who  ii  succeeded  by 
Dhuwulmuljee,   idtPt,   who   is   suc- 
ceeded by 
Loookirojee,  idem,  who  it  succeeded 
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Runmul,  who  takes  the  Bh^r 
country,  &c,  idem  %  is  attacked  by 
MooiufTer  Shah,  in  A.D.  1393,  p, 
ajo,  and  In  A.D.  1398,  pp.  250-51, 
and  in  a.d.  1401,  when  he  Bies  10 
Veesulnngger  and  his  capital  is  oc- 
cupied, p.  251  ;  joins  Fcroze  Khin 
in  his  rebellion  against  Ahmed 
.Shah,  idem  ;  is  succeeded  bj 

Poonjfi,  who  is  at  war  with  Ahmed 
Shah,  p.  268 ;  he  is  killed  by  Ihe 
fall  uf  his  horse,  p.  269,  and  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son, 

Nirond&s,  idem,  who  ames  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ahmed  Shah,  but,  in 
A.».  1428,  rebels,  idem;  be  it  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

Bh&n,  who,  being  attacked  by  Mo- 
hummed  Shah,  flies  to  the  hills, 
but  subsequently,  making  submis- 
sion,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  sultan,  pp.  270-281 ;  he  fixes 
Ills  boundaries,  p.  283 ;  pays  tribute 
to  Mahmood  Begurra,  p.  884  j 
his  contest  with  the  Rawul  of 
Ch^mponer,   idem ;   he  leaves  tvo 

I.  Soorujmuljee. 

he  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Soonijmuljec,  p.  290;  who  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 
RSeemuljee,  idem,  whose  throne  it 
usurped  by  his  uncle,  Bheem,  p. 
293  ;  Bheem  plunders  the  Mohum- 
medon  country  in  the  sultan's 
absence,  he  defeau  Ein-ool-Moolk, 
but,  on  the  arrival  of  Moozuffer 
Shah,  takes  refuge  In  the  hills, 
idem  ;  Eedur  taken,  idem ;  Row 
Bheem  submits  to  MoozuBer  Shah, 
idem  ;  he  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Birmul,  idem. 
RowRaeemuIjee  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sung  RSna,  who  replaces  him 
on  the  throne,  idem  ;  RSeemuljee  is 
driven  out  by  the  Mohununedans;  he 
again  appears  in  the  Eedur  terrilcKy, 
and  defeats  Zeher-ool-Moolk,  p. 
294;  he  lays  waste  the  Puttuii 
district,  idem,  but  Is  compelled  to 
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relire;  he  dim,  aod  is  nicceeded  bj 

Birmul,  idtm,  in  whose  time  Eedur 

is  twice  a.tlKcked.b;  Buh&dur  Shah, 

p.  395  ;  B£rmul  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by 

PoonjSjee,  pp.  1961  *99>  Who  is 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

NSiontias,  pp.  300,  303,  who  op- 
poses ihe  imperial  ijovemment, 
but  Is  defeated,  and  his  capital  is 
taken,  p.  304 ;  he  is  succeeded  by 

Veetiim  Der,  idem  ;  his  adventure 
at  Poongul,  idrttt;  he  pleases  Akbar 
by  killing  a  tiger,  iiim  ;  he  asctnds 
the  throne,  p.  305  ;  makes  gifts  to 
bards,  pp.  305-6;  kills  his  brother, 
RSee  Singh,  p.  306 ;  attacks 
DoOQgiiTpoor,  pp.  306-7  ;  story 
of  ChSmpo  Bhcel,  pp.  307-8 ; 
Veenun  Dcv  attacks  Ahmednugger, 
p.  30S 1  succours  Petbilpoor,  and 
marries  the  chief's  daughter,  p. 
309 ;  succours  RSmpoor,  idem ; 
visits  Oodetpoor,  p.  310;  story  of 
the  bard  Aloojee,  ii&m  ;  Veerum 
Dev  kills  Kntun  Singh  of  Poscenfi, 
p.  311 ;  attacks  Fibiowii,  p.  312 ; 
proceeds  to  DwSrkl  on  pilgriniage, 
and,  on  his  TeCutp,  marries  a 
relation  to  the  Rlj  of  Hulirud, 
idem  ;  strikes  MindoowS,  p.  313  ; 

Eroceeds  on  pilgrimage  to  Om- 
llreshwur,  and  has  an  affair  with 
a  shahiSda,  pp.  313-14;  Eedur 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, p.  314 ;  the  Row  retires  to 
Pol,  idan ;  slays  the  shahiada, 
pp.  315-161  stories  of  the  horses, 
Nulhwo  and  JSlfihur,  and  of  the 
Chr^neeo  btrfTalo,  p.  316;  Vee- 
rum  Dev  proceeds  to  Rimpoor, 
pp.  317- rS  ;  travels  to  the  Ganges 
on  pilgrimage,  and,  on  his  lettim, 

poor,  and   is  poisoned  by  her,  pp 
318-19  ;  Row  Veerum  Dev  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 
Kuleein   Mul,  who  had  been  pre- 
Tlouilyselectedforthethroneby the   I 
Bod  of  Dw^ki  in  preference  to  his 
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elder  brother,  GopUdts,  p.  319 ; 
Gopildis  invades  Eedur  ai^  is 
sjain,  p.  33a  See  WoUUuna. 
Kuleein  Mul  reconquers  districts 
from  Oodeipoor,  idem,  and  strikes 
Tursunghmo,  idna ;  story  of  Gu- 
duwee  SSyfiiee,  pp.  3K>-ir.  Ku- 
lee&n  Mul  dies,  «id  is  succeeded 
by  his  son, 
JugunnSth,  pp.  311,  340,  in  whose 
time  the  MohummetUn  power 
dally  increases,  idem ;  the  Row 
expels  VetJil  Bhttrot,  idem ;  his 
quarrel  with  Doongurpoor,  pp. 
340-41  ;  he  becomes  a  cripple,  p. 
341  1  Vetfll  BhSrot  brings  in  the 
Mohummedans  under  Priiice  MorSd 


341 ;  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

PoonjS,  who  goes  "out"  against  the 
Mohummedan-s  and  rc^aiDi  Eedur, 
p.  343 ;  is  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Urjoondis,  who  is  slain  by  the  Reh- 
wurs,  pp.  343-44,  and  is  suceeeded 
by  Row  Jugmmith's  brother, 

Gopeenlth,  who  is  "out"  against 
toe  Mohummedans,  and  recovers 
Eedur,  but  is  e:(pelled  and  dies, 
for  want  of  opium,  in  attempting 
to  escape,  pp.  344-45 ;  he  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  soti, 

Kurun  Singh,  who  lives  at  SurwSn, 
until  his  death,  p.  345  ;  he  leaves 

I.  Chindo, 

3.  M£dhuv  Singh,  who  takes 
possession  of  Vertbur,  where 
his  descendants  still  remain, 

Chindo  is  brought  back  to  Eedur  by 
the  Desiees,  it&M,  but  mires 
therefrom  ;  he  murders  the  Puree- 
hfir  Rajpoots,  and  takes  possession 
of  Pol,  pp.  345-46^ 

Eedur,  The  Muhirljls  of : 

1.  Anund  Singh,  brother  of  Ubhye 

Singh,    Raja  of  Jodhpoor,    makes 

himself  nuuter  of  Eedur,  pp.  449- 

53;    he    is   attacked  by  the  ad- 
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heientg  of  th«  Rows  and  Is  skin, 
pp.  453-53 ;  he  is  succeeded  b;  his 

II.  Shiv  Singh,  whose  uncle,  Ritee 
Singh,  Tccovers  Eedur,  and  places 
him  on  the  cushion,  pp.  453-54 ; 
Rlee  Singh  attacks    Kunisun,   p. 

S4  ;  he  takes  uii  his  isldeace  at 
oiiai,  where  he  is  attacked  by 
the  Mahrattas  who  take  the  place, 
p.  455 ;  the  Muh&iija  grants  putt&S 
to  his  foUawers,  p.  456 ;  see  also 
p.  443.  The  Sirdiis  compel  Riee 
Singh  to  retire  from  Eedur,  p.  456; 
Rjtee  Singh  dies  leavinc  no  son, 
but  one  daughter  mamed  to  the 
Rajaofleipoor,  p.  457. 

The  Mahrattas  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Row  attack  Eedur ; 
conduct  of  Soorujmul  of  Chin- 
dunee,  pp.  457  59  ;  Soorujmul 
renders  himself  offensive  to  Prince 
Bhuwinee  Singh,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  p.  139  ;  Soonit  Singh,  of 
GotS,  pp.  46o-fil  ;  Shiv  Singh 
dies,  A.D.  179a,  p.  461 ;  he  leaves 

I.  Bhuwfinee  Singh. 

3.  Jhilum  Singh,  idem,  of  Mo- 

TBsa,  who  d.  s.  p. 
3.  Sugiftm   Singh,    of  Ahmed- 

nugger,  who  is  succeeded  by 

Kurun  Singh,  who  li   suc- 
ceeded by  his  SOD, 
Tulthut  Singh,  Raja  of  Jodh- 


5.  Indta  Singh  of  Soor,  idtm, 

Humeer  Singh,   and  three 
othen  still  living. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

IIL  Bhui^nee  Singh,  who  dies 
twelve  days  after  his  accession, 
idem,  and  is  sncceeded  by  his  son, 

IV.  Gumbheer  Sing^  idlw;  JhSlum 
Singh,  the  you^  raja's  uncle,  at 
first  manages  aflaini,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  Siidlis,  uim  ; 
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Gumbheer  Singh  attempts  to  force 
his  uncles  to  give  up  the  territory 
they  bad  seized,  idem ;  Jhilum 
Singh  attacks  MSlpoor,  idem  ;  dis- 
pute with  Pahlunpoor,  pp.  463-63 ; 
Gumbheer  Singh  strikes  Dintfi,  p. 
463  ;  Khomin  Singh,  the  Cham- 
pawut,pp.48l-83:hisson,  Dheer- 
jee,  p.  4S3 ;  Gumbheer  Singh 
takes  Pol,  pp.  483-84  ;  Dheeijee, 
pp.  484-85 ;  ChSndunee  suc- 
cession, pp.  4S5-S6  ;  feud  on 
that  account  between  Kuntdi&je« 
and  Dheeijee,  pp.  486-88  ;  Dbeer* 
joe's  anger  transferred  to  Prince 
Oomed  Singh,  who  strikes  Win- 
kSner,  hut  is  reconciled  to  the 
chief,  pp.  48S-S9  ;  Dheeijee  again 
goes  out  agaiast  Eedur,  p.  491 ;  he 
retires  to  Oodeipoor,  idem ;  Colonel 
Balianlinc  calls  in  the  chiefs  to  a 
settlemeni,  p  493 )  Dheeijee  Is 
made  prisoner,  but  escapes,  p.  493 ; 
he  resumes  his  incursions,  pp.  494- 
96  ;  is  joined  by  Liijec,  the  son  of 
Kunukftjee,  who  is  shUn,  p.  495 ; 
fate  of  Dheerjee,  p.  496 ;  Prince 
Oomed  Singh  dies,  m^  ;  Gop&l 
Singh  of  Mhow  goes  out,  pp.  497- 
9S;  succession  of  Kurid-Poseeni, 
pp.  498-99;  Gumbheer  Singh's 
expedition  to  Paiya,  pp.  500-1  ; 
tiile  of  Gopil  Singh,  pp.  501-3  ; 
character  of  Raja  Gumbheer  Singh, 
pp.  504-5  ;  the  Chohins  of  Mon- 
deytee,  pp.  505-10;  death  of  Raja 
Gumbheer  Singh,  pp.  510-15. 
See  "Mvhee  Kinti,  settlement 
ofthe.^ 
Eedur,  BSrutjee,  or  royal  bard  of,  p.  444. 
Eedur,  KfirbhSree,  or  Deewfln  oi.iJeiH. 
Eedur,  FrudhSn  6S,  idem. 
Eedur,  Puttiwutu  of^  pp.  443-44,  and 
p.  4S6. 

Festivals — 
Dhun  Temsh,  p.  S99- 
Kilee  Chouduah,  i^nn. 
DcewUee,  idem. 
First  of  Klrteck,  p.  60a   ,,,|,. 
Ukhitaree,  pp.  Coo-j.       '8'^ 
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Worship  of  Gowree,  pp.  603-5. 
First  days  of  Shriwun,  p.  605. 
Kig  Funchiree,  pp.  605-G. 
R&ndun  Cbut,  p.  606. 
Sectul£'s  seventh,  p.  6o6-S. 
Birth-day  of  Krishn,  p.  60& 
Bulev.pp.  608-9. 
Gunesh  fourth,  p.  609. 
I^ijoasun  of  the  Shriwuks,  p.  610. 
Aniuid  Ciioudush,  pp.  611-12. 
Nowiittra,  pp.  612-13. 
Dossernjpp.  613-14. 

Fnnetsls — 

That  of  Ihe  SunySsee,  p.  630. 
'^"^'-shooddh  ["-■""'****■*  ""  ^'' 

^p.  632-33. 
The  dying  mao  laid  out  on  the  ground, 

p.  634. 
Atnoor  Sunyis,  uitm. 
The  death-stniKlc,  p.  635. 
The  dirge,  pp.  635-36.     . 
The  litter,  p,  636. 
Sisur-w3so,  it^. 
The  corpse  carried  out,  p.  637. 

The  coipse  set  down  at  croM  roads. 

The  corpse  set  down  oul^e  the  vil- 
lage, viem. 
The  place  ofcremationatid  the  Amcral 

pUe,  pp.  637-38. 
Funeral  (empies,  p.  638. 
Milk  sprinkled  at  the  place  of  crema- 
tion, iticm. 
Ofiering  of  water  to  the  dead;  itkM, 
The  widow,  p.  639. 
Other  moumeis,  ijttn. 
Kri^akshuree,  or  letter  announdng 
a  death,  pp.  640-41. 
Glreeidhar,  pp.  339,   289,  350. 
Noghanjee,  GohU  of,  pp.  350-51. 
Oonmijee,  Gohil  of,  and  FSleellnd, 
p.  425, 
Gifts  made  for  (he  dead.  Note  on,  pp. 

641-44. 
GimSr  descnbed,  pp.  121-22. 
G(^  described,  pp.  245.46. 
Gooils,  their  origin,  p.  237, 
Sejulc,  the  son  of  Jlnjurahe^  retires 
from  Majwai,  and  receive*  lands 
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from  the  R&  of  Joonagnrii,  p.  23S  ; 
he  marries  his  dauf^ler  to  the  RS's 
heir-apparent,  and  founds  Sejnk- 
poor,  p.  239  ;  he  leaves  three  sons, 

l.'RSniee. 

2.  Sihijee  of  MIndwee,  ancestor 
of  GfreeSdhii,  q.  v. 

3.  Slrungjee  of  UrteeU,  ancestor 
of  LStee,  a.  ». 

lUDJee  succeeds  liis  lather,  iiUm ;  he 
foimds  Ribpoor,  p.  244  ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Dnun  Mair,  and  has 
by  her  a  son,  who  is  the  ance&Ior  of 
the  Khusheeo  Kooleea,  laS-iw  ;  he 
allies  himself  with  Dhun  Mair,  uiit 
attacks  Ebhul  WSio,  idan  ;  see 
Wfilo  ;  he  removes  his  residence  to 
Wulleh,  p.  245  ;  he  is  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Mokherijee,  idtm  \  who,  after  other 
conquests,  takes  Gogo  and  thcisland 
of  Peervm,  pp.  245-4S  ;  is  atlaclied 
by  Mohummed  Tt^hluk  Shah,  and 
is  slain,  pp.  24S-49  ;  he  leaves  three 

1.  Doongurjee. 

2.  Semafsungfajee,t«bRljpeepla. 

3.  Gormlljee,  who  d.  a.  p. 
He  is  succeeded  bf  his  son, 

Doongurjee,  who  abandons  Peemm 
and  makes  Gogo  his  residence,  p. 
289  ;  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Ve«yojee,  idm,  who  leaves  three  sods, 

1.  Klnjee. 

2.  RSmiee. 

3.  Roodojee. 

He  is  succeeded  by  his  ton, 
Kanjee.  idim,  who  leaves  two  son^ 
t.  SiruDgjee. 
2.  Gemu^ee. 
He  is  succeeded  by  hti  son, 
SSningjee,  who  is  a  minor  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  idem  ;  his  principality 
is  usurped  by  his  uncle  Rimjee,  who 
surrenders  him  to  the  Mohumme- 
tans,  idem  ;  he  esca] 
a  bend  of  Grosiees,wl 
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Bssomcs  the  titJe  of  Riwul,  p.  289  ; 
he  if  succeeded  by  his  son, 
SbivdSs,  p.  347,  who  is  succeeded  by 

Jeytjee,  idem,  who  has  two  sons, 
I.   Rajnd£s. 

3.  CungfidSs,  Co  whom  (he  esUlc 

of  Chuntfirdee  is  ungned. 

Rtmdfis  proceeds  to  Beiurex  on  a  pit- 

grimaee,  and,  on  his  retim,  taking 

part    m  the  defence    of   Cheeter 

■gainst  the  Mohummedans,  is  killed 

there,  idem,  he  leaves  three  sons, 

I.  Sutojee. 

3.  Sudooljee,  to  whom  th«  eitatB 

of  Udheywir&  is  asBigned,  p. 

348. 

3.  Bheemjee,  to  whom  the  estate 

of  Thiofi  is  assigned,  idem. 

Sutojee,  idem,  leaves  four  sons, 

i.  Derojee,  to  whom  the  estate 
of  Pncheygim  is  assigned,  and 
who  becomes  Ihe  ancestor  of 
the  DevSnee  Gohils,  idem. 

3,  Veerojee,  to  whom  Ihe  estate 
of  Uwaneeya  Is  assigned,  and 
who  becomes  the  ancestor  of 
the  Vichinee  Gohils,  so  called 
from  hit  son  vacho.  They  now 
hold  Khokhuifl,  Mimcfaee,  and 
Kunfii,  idem. 

4.  Mankojee,  to  whom  the  estate 
of  Nuwlneeya  is  assigned. 

Veeto)ee  succeeds  his  father,  iiktit ; 
he  makea  himself  master  of  See- 
hore,  pp,  348-50^  he  has  three  «ons, 
I.   Dhoonijee. 

3.  Bheemjee,  to  whom  the  estate 

ofHule^id  is  assigned,  p.  350 

3.  Kosheeojee,  to  whom  the  estate 

ofBhudnlee  ii  assigned,  idem. 

Dhoonljee  succeeds  his  father,  idem  ; 

hit  kinsman  of  diceldhar  is  al- 


A.D.  1619,  pp.  3ji-Sai  he  ha*  two 

I,  Rutunie* 
3.  UkherAjjee. 
Katnnjee  succeeds  his  btber,  and  ^e* 


three 

I.  Hurbhumjee, 
a.  Gowiiidjee. 
3.  Sarangjee. 
Hurbhumjee  succeeds  his  father,  idem  \ 

Ukherijjee,  idem,  who  SDCoeeds  him. 
Gowindjee,  the  young  Rawul's  un- 
cle, usurps  his  ngbts,  and,  dying,  is 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sutrasuljer, 
who,  beiogdriven  out  by  the  Vichi- 
nees  and  Devftnees,  is  presented  with 
the  estate  of  Bhundareeo  and  be- 
comes (heancestorof  theGowbdH- 
neeGohUs,p.  353. 

Ukliertjjee  leaves  sons,  idem, 
I.  RuCunjee. 

a.  Hurbhumjee,   to  whom  is  fts> 
signed  the  estate  of  Wurtej, 

3.  Vnijrijjee,  to  whom  is  assigned 
the  estate  of  Thorudee,  idtm. 

4.  SurtSnjee,  (o  whom  is  assigned 
the  estate  of  MuglSnoo,  idem. 

5.  Dhoonojee,  who  d.  5.  p. 
Rutunjee  succeeds  his  father,  idem, 

and  dying  leaves  a  son, 
Bhow  Singh,  idem;  Bhow  Singh  kills 
his  minister,  WuUubhjee  Mehta, 
idtm;  he  founds  Bhowni^ger  in 
A.l>.  1733,  pp.  353-55,  Ws  contest 
with  the  Mahratlas  under  KuntSiee, 
pp.  4i7-i8[hi3characleTand policy, 

f.  41S ;  he  is  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
herSjjee,  or  Bhiwajec,  idem,  who 
is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wukhut  Singh,  who  seizes  TulijA 
and  other  pkces,  protects  commerce, 
defeats  the  Katecs  and  the  Nowaub 
of  Joonagnrb,  pp.  419-31  ;  refuses 
to  shelter  Mulhir  Row  Guikowli, 
pp.  431-33 ;  defends  Seehore  against 
the  Guikowir,  pp.  432-34  ;  state  of 
the  Gohit  principality  in  Colonel 
Walker's  time,  pp.  424-^. 

Gooierat,  Natural  botmdaiiesof,  pp.  S-J. 

Goalees,  p.  595. 

Gudawee,  a  title  of  the  Chtnm  liibe. 
See  "Domestic  Life— Bardt." 

Gnlkovli,  DlBljee,  distinguishes  him- 


Guikowir.  CMUiriaeiL 


by 

Peelijee,    the    son    of   his    brother 

iuiikojee,  p.  358.  Peelij«e  joint 
Loostum  Ulee,  but  treachernusly 
deserts  him  at  the  battle  of  Aras, 
p.  359  ;  receives  a  share  of  the 
Chouth,  idtin ;  supports  Trimbuk 
Row  Dhibiree  and  escapes  wounded 
from  Ihe  field  in  which  that  leader 
is  slain  by  BSjee  Row,  pp.  361- 
62 ;  acconunoilales  matters  with 
the  Peshwah,  and  receives  the  title 
of  SenS-Khtli-Kheyl,  p.  363 ;  is 
assassinated  by  (he  agents  iR  Ubhye 


by  his  son, 
D&mijee,  who  establishes  himself  in 
Gooierat,  u6m  ;  joins  Momin  KMn 
in  taking  Ahmedabad,  iiUm  ;  leries 
tribute  in  KSleewir,  p.  364  ;  gives 
the  district  of  Nerriad  to  his 
brother  Khundee  Row,  idem  ;  pro- 
ceeds  to  Saltara  to  the  aid  of  TSid 
Baee,  but  is  roade  prisoner  and 
compelled  to  suirender  half  his 
territory  in  Gooierat  to  the  Pesh- 
wah, p.  365  ;  joins  RSghobi ;  they 
capture  Alunedabad,  p.  366 ;  DS- 
majee  dies,  leaving  four  lom,  p. 
367. 

1.  SySjee  Row. 
3.  Gowind  Row. 

3,  MSnukjee. 

4.  Futteh  Singh. 

Contested  succession,  idem  ;  erH3s 
In  [he  acknowledgement  of 
Futteh  Singh,  idtm  ;   treaty  of  Sal- 
bhye,  which  secures  the  Guikowir 


ton.  fro. 


disi 


370 !  Futteh  Singh  dies,  p.  373, 
and  is,  after  a  contest,  succeeded 
by  his  brother, 

Gowind  Row,  Uitm,  who  dies  In  a.  d. 
1800,  idtm,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son, 

Anund  Row,  p.  375,  whose  reign  ii 
remarkable  for  the  rebellion  of 
Mulhlr  Row,  and  the  introduction 
of  British  influence,  pp.  374-93. 


Guikowir,  MulharRow.sonofKhundee 
Row,  the  brother  of  Dfim&jee,  pp. 
3631  37^;  revolts  against  Animd 
Row  Muharajl,  pp.  376-S9;  his 
last  appearance  in  Giiozerat,  pp. 
4ai-2i. 

Hades,  The  spirit  sets  out  fbs,  ppt 
6S1-83. 

Oogrtpoor,  p.  683. 

Souteepoor,  idem. 

Vichitra-nugger,  idem. 

River  Vyetutunee,  pp.  6S3-S4. 

Other  cities,  p.  684. 

Yumpoor,  pp.  6S4-S5, 
Hell,  p.  685. 

JhlUs.— Veheeas  Mukwlno  ot  Ke- 
runtee-gurh,   pp.  339-301  leaves  a 


tdoowl "  and  the 
"  ChoonwSl— Mukwlnas." 

HurpSt  Mukwinn,  who  takes  tefiige 
with  Raja  Kunin  W&gheU  al  Uit< 
hilpoor,  receives  lands  from  that 
sovereign,  and  establishes  himself 
at  Pfittee,  pp.  231-33 ;  leaves  three 
BOOS,  Shedo,  Shekuro,  aitd  M4n- 
gao,  who  acquire  the  surname  of 
Jbaia,  p.  333. 

Shedo  is  the  ancestor  of 

ChundrasunghjeeMuhfiinl,  hi  whose 
time  the  seat  of  the  JhU&s  has 
already  been  removed  Irom  Pfttree 
to   Hulwud,   p.   404  J    he   leaves 

I,  Pnitheerlj,  who  kills  VdSjec 
of  Sheetnee,  and  is  himsdf 
carried  off  by  the  Hohum- 
medans,  pp>  ^5-6 ;  be  leave* 


2,  Rijljee,  ancestor  of  Wnd- 
wtn. 
3.  Umur  Singh. 

3.  Ubherijjec,  ancestor  of  Log. 
tur.  ■ 

Umur  Si^h,  la  ibe  abMace  of  hit 


Jllilis,  nMiA'lUiA/. 

brother,  Pmlheerij,  seizes  upon 
Hnlwud  on  his  &tber's  deith,  p. 
406. 

JlifiU,  SheUinrojee,  the  MCond  son 
of  Horp&l,  establishes  himself  at 
SdsSni,  where  his  descendantt  Me 
(tin  to  be  ftmnd,  p.  404. 

JhlU,  Mlneoo,  or  MSneojee,  the 
yooDgest  uaa  ot  HuipSl,  has  de- 
tcendanl*  who  settle  at  Sheeinee, 
at  Jftmboo,  and  eventually  at  Lini< 

Udljee  of  Sheelnee  U  killed  by  Pni. 

theoflj  Thau,  pp.  405-6. 
Hurbhumjee   c^  Ljmree    is    at   feud 

with  the  chief  of  WudwSn,   pp. 

407-8,  he  IS  sacoeeded  bj  his  ton, 
Hnrecsaiiehjee,    who    conlinues   at 

feud  wiUi  WudwAn,  pp.  408-11. 
Jh&U),  sUte  of  their  country  des 

by  Col  Walker,  pp.  412-14. 

}0(Ma£UTh  dcMiibed,  pp.  131-22. 
utees,  p.  59S- 


or  foreigDcta,  and  Churder^, 
descendanlsof  Khoomfin,  Kbicliur, 
and  Homr  Wild,  p.   229.     See 
Wilo. 

Kitecwlr.    See  Moolukgeeree. 

Kbodedr  Devee— her  origiD,  pp.  241- 

Kol,  or  ChooUooV,  described,  p.  84 ; 

alluded  lo  p.  199. 
Kooleei,  their  Migin,  pn.  TS-9. 

See  also  "Choonwil,''—"  Rajpoot 

Kootee." 
Koombhireea,  dcKriptifMi  and  l^endt 

o^  pp.  3aS-»8. 
Koombho  Rlnl,  pp.  371-72. 
Kuibltces  of  DhoUia,  mA  Shod!  Pnr- 

mln ;  tee  «lio  [^  401-4. 

Land  tenutet  nnder  the  Kii^  of  Un- 
hilpoOT,  pp.  iSc-87. 


Litee,  p.  239. 

Bheemjee,  Gohil  of;  pp.  275-76. 
(he  chief  of,   obtains   from    Riwul 
SAjupejee  the  estate  of  Wilookur, 


,-  PPJi 


)-9a 


Soar  Singh,  chief  of,  p.  435. 
Limrec;  See  "  Mingoo  JhSlS." 
LoooSwflrl  Sec  "  Veerpoor." 
Lump  ofierings  made  for  the  dead : 

Shub,  p.  636. 

PSnthnk,  iAtn. 

Khechur,  p.  637. 

Bhoot,  iiitm. 

Stdhuk,  p.  638. 

Pret,  idtm. 

other  lump  oficringi,  pp.  644-45. 


Hahiattas,  the,  lint  npo^  in  ( 
lerat,  pp.  3S8-66  ;  their  hisltu . 
the  treaty  of  SalUiye,  pp.  366-70; 


the  establishment  of  Briti^ 
Influence  In  Gooierat,  pp.  370-93. 
Maniages — 

who  may  intermarry,  pp.  615-16. 

curious  customs  of  particular  castes, 
pp.  616-17. 

Wur  and  Ktmyi,  p.  617, 

proposals,  idem. 

betrothal,  pp.  617-18. 

second  manioge  or  ndtrd,  pp.  618-19. 

invitations  to  the  ceremony,  p.  619. 

the  Mnndup,  iiieiit. 

GolTuj,  p.  020L 

marriage  allire,  uieim, 

marriaee  procesdons,  pp.  621-21. 
thebridegroomtraveUto  Che  residence 

of  the  bride,  p.  633. 
Gomed,  iJtm. 
■oinine  of  hands,  p.  623. 
thTWur  Mill,  mU. 
the  Choree,  idim. 


a  sward  sent  in  lien  (tf  the  brid^roont, 

the  bridegroom's  return,  pp.  634-35.  | 
condition  of  women,  pp.  M5-27. 
Gurbh  Sunskir  and  other  ritesrelating 
to  pregnaoqr,  ppu  637-38. 


f^ 


f  arritgei,  a 
WuSkSmu 


the  chil<Fs  horoscope,  idem. 
it  receives  a  name,  p.  629. 
U  nnpifishai),  idem, 
Malwa,  Pedigree  or  the  kings  of,  p.  87. 
Singhbnt,  KJne  of,  p.  64. 
Moonj,  Kii^  or,  pp.  64-6. 
Bhoi,  King  of,  pp.  66-9. 
YushownrniJin,  King  of,  pp.  B4-5,  and 

p.  88. 
WulU],  King  of,  pp.  143-44. 
Sohud  DcT,  King  of,  p.  160. 
Urioon  Dev,  King  <^,  idem, 
Mindoowi,  Chiefs  of,  called  Lil  MeeA, 
desceod  from  Kesur  MukwiiDO  1  see 
JMias,™ipp.  313,  520.438. 
Mohnmmeduu,   nr^   penod  01   their 
gDvcmment  of  Gooieiat,  pp.  iaa^6. 
Molesulfims,  origin  of,  164. 
Mooki,  who  arc  the,  pp.  694-95. 
four  clBEses  of,  p.  695. 
Sutya  Lok,  p.  696. 
Vyekoonth,  idepi. 
KjeUs,  idem. 
the  Muhl  PnilSy,  idem. 
Go'Lok,  idem. 
Muht  KTelJU,  idem. 
Mooktee,  or  final  emancipation,  p.  694. 
Moolukgeeree,   the    system   eiplained, 
pp.    393-95  i   interrcntion  by  the 
BritiGh  Governmenl  with  the  view  of 
preventing  its  continuance,  pp.  395- 
97 ;  Colonel  Walker's  mea«ures,  and 
their  snccessFul  result,  pp.  39S-400. 
Myhee  Kind,  itste  of  the,  nnder  the 

Mahratia*,  pp.  440-47. 
Myhee  KSntft,  settlement  of  the, 

Futteh  Singh  of  Roopil  "goei 
out,"  and  Soonijmnl  of  Mondeytee 
is  employed  aeainst  him,  pp.  ji6- 
18  i  death  of  Raja  Kunm  Singfa  of 
Ahmednnra^,  pp.  519-30  ;  see  also 
pp.  534-30;  Soonijmu]  is  "oat," 
V.  Sxa ;  he  is  attacked  by  Captain 
belanuin  at  Gotl,  idem ;  he  remains 
ont,  but  at  length  suirenders  10 
'  Captain  Outran),  pp.  530-14. 
Myhee  Kinia,  note  on  tTie  final  proceed. 
mgi  in  the,  u  described  in  the 
'Jigliah  Recorda,  pp.  534-30. 


Oaths.  See  Ordeals. 
Omens,  pp.  600-4. 
Oojinee,  p.  605. 
Oideals,  pp.  573-76. 

ROeelinft,  Gobib  ot,  see  Gineeadhlr. 

See  SfaatTooDJye. 
Peenun  described,  pp.  246-47. 
Prets.     See  "  Bhoots." 
Fmbundh  Chint^anee,  pp.   l83-83> 
Pradukshunl,  or  circiunambulalJon,  de< 

scribed,  p.  597. 
Punchfisur,   Jye   Sheker,   the  Chowm 

Prince  of,  pp.  18-37. 
Punchisor,  situation  of,  p.  18. 

Rain.  See  "  Festivals— Pujooson  of  the 
ShrSwoks." 
means  of  indndng  a  fall  of,  pp.  605-6. 
Rajpoots,   See  "Castes — Kshutreeyas," 

also  "Domestic  Life— RajportS." 
Rajpoot  Koolee,   Chiefs  of  Gooxerat, 

list  oTthe,  p.  430.     See  Koolees. 
RAjpeepld,  Semunonghjee  Gohil  o^  p. 
289. 
Hutce3ungbie&  Gohil  of,  p.  264. 
Rlee  Jye  Singh,  p.  399. 
Rinpoor,  founded  by  Rlnjee  Odlil,  p. 
■  ^44- 

Rtnjee  Gohil,  the  yoni^er,   of,  pp. 
277-79. 
Rutun  Mill,  ^.  183.    See  Pondilnr. 
Religious  Services,  pp.  594-99. 


Slndhee-Vlgiaheek,  p.  iSS. 

Seasons  of  the  year,  pp.  598-99. 

SeehoTc,  DescriptiOQ  irf,  pp.  348-49; 
granted  to  BrahmiBs  l^  Mool  Raj, 
p.  49  ;  which  gnmt  is  eonfinned  by 
Sidh  R£j,  p.  134 1  the  RuiUl  and 
JSnee  Bralumus  of,  qoairel,  and 
the  pl*ce  is  taken  by  Rlwul  Vttxo-. 
jee  Gohil,  who  nukes  it  his  capit*!, 
pp.  3«9-So- 

Seetuli,  Goddess  of  the  smaU-pos,  pp. 
606-S. 

Shodi  PuTtntn  enter  Gooenat  fmm 
Sindh,  pp.  337-38 ;  ston  ct  HUoo> 
jee  and  Lugdheetiee  of  Hocto^  pp. 
«79-8i. 

ShrtddL,  pp.  644-47. 


4,rr€^  ■  ^-"V  ^    -Jl^-  J^/U~^    ^y 


.ShrSddh,  Supindec^  p.  684. 
ShutToonjre,  description  cd,  pp.  4'^. 

Legends  i&,  pp.  &^ 
Sklhpoor  or  Sbreesthol,  described,  pp. 


Sidh] 


!ocJ  Kaj,  p.  39  ;  repaired  by  Sid 


M^ 


RoodraMaiaoT.co 


of  Ghuznee,  pp.  55-9. 
SoodOsunft,  Umur  Sin^,  brother  of 
lUsA  M£n  Singh  ofbintfi,  acquires 
the  e*tB.te  or,  p.  465  i  he  is  killed 
by  the  RhSdunpoor  troops,  p.  466 ; 
lee  also  pp.  478-79 ;  leaving  sons, 

I.  Hulbeeojee. 

3.  Jugtojee,  d.  s.  p. 
Hutheeojee  and  bis  brother  are  pnt  to 
de&th  hj  Riliii  Guj   Singh,  idtm, 
Hutheeojee  leaves  a  son, 
Khoman  Sio^h,  to  whom  the  estate  of 
Udeynm    is    assigned    instead    of 
SootUsuni,  which  is  taken  from  him 
by  the  RSni,  idem. 
Sood^unS,   Juswojee,   the   brother  of 
Rini  Guj  Singh  erf'  Dfinti,  acquired 
the  estate  of,  p.  466 ;  in  his  time 
the  MabrattBs  strike   Soodfisuna, 
p^  479  ;  he  leaves  sons, 

I.  Sirdar  Singh. 

3.  Ujbojee.       ')  who  recdve  the 

3.  Dhunriljjee  J  estate  of  SolA- 
noo,  idtm. 

4.  Nithjee   )  who   receive   the 
J.  Jorjee      j  estate  of  Juspoor, 

he  is  succeeded  by 

Sirdir  Singh,  who  receives  WusJtce, 

&C.,  in  compensation  for  bis  claim 

apooDlntJn  p.  480;  be  leaves  soiks, 

I,  Oomed  Singh,  ~-'" 

3.  Chondra  Sin^^ ' 

3.  Wukhnt  Singh, 

4.  Surtftn  Singh, 

5.  Pertip  Singh, 

hi*  (00,  Oomed  Singh,  is  alain  in 
a  foray,  idem ;  leaving  son^ 
I.  Umur  Singh 

3.  Jngoojee,         )    who  recrive 
3.  Ugiir  Singh,   ]    five  villages, 


h,)  receive 

h,f  the 

r  estate  of 

}  WusSee, 
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SoodisonS,  cBttHnatd. 

Sirdfir  Singh  ii  succeeded  by  his 

Umur  Siqgh,  idim,  who  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Kheelor  district ;  re- 
pulses the  Guikow£r  army ;  takes 
possesion  of  DSnta,  in  the  time  of 
VAB&.  Kunmjee,  idaa  ;  leaves  a  son, 

Fulteh    Sing,    Mtn ;    who    leaves 

I.  MohobuE  Singh, 

he  is  succeeded  by  Mohobut  Singh, 
who  repulses  Kikljee,  and  a  Gui- 
kow&r  army  ;  harries  Runsheepoor, 
Ac,  p.  481  ;  he  leaves  sons, 

I.  Huree  Singh, 

3.  Rutun  Singh. 

3.  Furbut  Singh. 

4.  Mokum  Singh,  who  dies  an 

he  is  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Huree  Singh  ;  who  is  succeeded  by 

his  brother, 
Ratun  Singh ;  who  is  socceeded  by 

Bhooput  Singh ;   who  is  succeeded 

by  Mohobut  Singh's  son, 
Purbut  Singh,  the  present  TMkor  of 

Soodisuna,  idim. 
Snnlhilro,  pp.  6io.ll. 


Sunyisees,  pp.  S9S-96. 
"  ■  fisuljee   SeesodeeS, 


Stoiy  o^  pp. 


Satee.  "  Sui  has  come  upon  ber."  Vide 

"  Devs." 
Syeli.   The   Jhilis   of,   descend  from 

Umur   Smgh    of    Hulwod ;    see 

■■JhlMs  ;"  see  also  pp.  405-14. 
Tarings  described,  pp.  383-84. 
Temples.     See  "Religious  Services."" 
Tuliil  described,  pp.  339-41. 
Tupis,  Sect  of  the,  p.  610. 
Turpnn  Gcremony  described,  p.  SS4- 
Unhilpoor,  The  Chowra  dynasty  of, 
L  Wun    Raj,   son  of  Jye  Sbeker, 

ptlnce  of  Punchiiur,    pp.   37-3°! 

founds  Unhilpoor  in  A.D.   746,   p. 

39  ;  dies  A.  D.  S06,  p.  30 ;  and  is 

succeeded  by  his  son, 
II.  Yog  Klj,  who  r^gnsfrqm  a.d. 


7ia 


Unhilpoor, 

806,  (o  A.D.  Sft,  pp.  30-1 ;  tnd 
is  succeeded  1^  his  son, 

III.  Kshem  Raj,  who  reigns  from 
A.D.  841  to  A.D.  S66,  p.  31 ;  and 
is  Euccecdeil  bf  his  son, 

IV.  Bhooyud,  who  retaia  from  A.  D. 

A.D.  S95  to  A.D.  910,  tdem  ;  lod 
is  succeeied  by  his  son, 

VI,  Kulnnldilya,  who  reigns  from 
A.D.  9Z0  to  A.D.  935,10^;  and  is 
succeeded  by  bis  son, 

VII.  SfiniunI  Singh,  who  leigns 
from  A.D.  935  to  A.D.  943,  pp. 
31-6,  and  leaving  do  son,  ii  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Mool  R&j 
Solunkhee,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Leeia  Devee,  bj  Prince  RSj  So- 
lunkhee. 

Unhilpoor,  the  Solnnlchee  dynasty  of, 

I.  Alool  Rij,  leigns  from  A.D.   943 

to   A.D.     997,     pp.     36-50;     puts   to 

deatb  his  uncle,  Simnnt  Singh 
Chowra,  and  ascends  the  throne, 
p.  37  ;  is  attacked  by  the  rajas 
of  Nilgor  and  Telingjni,  p.  38; 
commences  the  Roodia  Mufi,  at 
Sidhpoor,  p.  39  ;  his  expedition  to 
Sorelh,  in  which  he  defeats  Gifih 
Ripoo,  and  slays  Likhi,  prince  of 
Kutch,  pp.  39-4S 1  he  attacks 
DwSnip,  Raja  of  Uth,  p.  46  ;  hii 
remorse  and  retirement  to  Sidh- 
pour,  where  he  dies,  pp.  47.9  j  it 
succeeded  hv  his  ton, 

II.  ChSmoond,  who  reigns  from  A.  D. 
997  to  A.D.  loio,  pp.  502  i  and 
has  three  sons,  Wullubh  Rgj,  who 
predeceases  him,  p.  51,  Doorlubh 
Rij,  and  N&g  Ri]  ;  it  socceeded 
^yi 

III.  Doorlubh  Rij,  who  reigns  from 
A.D.  toio,  to  A.D.  loai,  pp.  53-4  ; 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Bheem  Der,  the  son  of  Nig  Rij, 
pp.  53-4- 

Connected  wiib  the  stcn  of 
Chfimoond,  WuUubh,  and  iSoor- 
lubh,   ii  that  of  tile    Invatioa  of 


Unhilpoor,  * 

GoozenI,  by  Uahmood  (^  Gliiu* 
nee,  MafSomnSlb. 

IV.  Bheem  Dev  I,  reignt  from  A.D, 
1022  to  A.D.  1071,  pp.  6j-77[ 
attacks  Sindh,  pp.  63-3;  and 
Chedec,  p.  63  ;  and  is  at  war  with 
Halwa,  q.  v. ;  his  minister  VcemnI 
Shi  erectsa  temple  on  Mount  Aboo, 
in  A.D.  1033,  p.  67;  his  war  with 
Veesul  Dev,  Raja  of  Ujmeer,  pp. 
70-5  ;  he  marries  OodiySmutee  by 
whom  he  has  a  son,  Kuiun.  p.  75  ; 
he  has  also  a  son,  Mool  Ri),  nba 
predeceases  him,  pp.  76-7  ;  and, 
by  a  courtezan  named  BukooU 
pevee,  a  son,  Kshem  Rij,  p.  76  ; 
is  succeeded  I7  his  son, 

V.  Kniun,  who  reigns  from  A.D. 
1073  to  A.D.  1094,  pp.  77-83; 
operates  aeainst  the  MewAs,  and 
takes  Ashfwnl,  pp.  7S-9  ;  builds 
Kurun£wutee,  and  excavates  the 
Kurun  Slgur,  pp.  79-81 ;  marries 
Myenul  Devee,  daughter  of  Jye 
Kcshec,  Raja  of  the  Kamaiic,  and 
has  by  her  B  ton,  Sidh  RAj,  pp. 
Si  .3,  who  succeeds  him. 

VI.  Sidh  R£j  reigns  from  A.  D.  1094 
to  A.D,  1143,  pp.  83-138;  regency 
of  his  mother,  Myenul  Devee,  who 
constnicts  the  Monsor  at  Veeivm- 
gim,  and  the  HuUt  at  Dho^  p. 
83  ;  she  procurei  the  reminion  Of 
the  duties  on  pilgrims  at  BhUod, 
p.  84 ;  Goozerai  invaded  by  Yosho- 
wurmSn,  King  of  Malwa,  idrm  ; 
Sidh  Rij,  commences  the  eicaTa- 
tion  of  the  Suhusra  Ung  tank  at 
Unhilpoor,  p.  85  ;  and  completes 
it,  p.  89  ;  tale  of  JnsmS,  the  Odnn, 
pp.  85-6  ;  Sidh  Rij  attacks  Malwa, 
captarei  Dh£r,  and  takes  Yusho. 
wurmin  prisoner,  pp.  86-7  ;  his 
notice  is  attracted  to  the  AJchltya 
Hemchunder,  p.  87 ;  he  repMrt 
the  Roodra  MUt,  pp.  88.9  s  late 
of  Jwut  Dev  Puimb-,  pp.  90-118) 
Sidh  Rtj  makes  war  against  Soielh; 
takes  Gindr  and  slays  Rl  Klien> 
glr  ;  itoiy  of  Rlnik  Devtc,  pp. 
118-31  t  Sidh  Rij  appoints  SujjBn 


.4>*-^  .  j^^i<^'-  ^y . 
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two  sitteis,  p.  138 ;  he  dies  %\tit 
prole,  and  is  nicceeded  \>j  UJTC 
P$l,  the  SOD  of  his  brother  Myhee 

Vni.   Ujye  Pfil    reigns    from 
■■--  •-   ».D.   1177,  vide  — 
li    nicceeded 


A.D.   1177,  vule  pp.  158- 


Unhilpoor,  conHnued. 

his  lieutenant  in  Soreth,  p.  131 ; 
controvenies  between  the  Jain  sects 
of  the  Digumbutsand  Svetambuix, 
pp.  131-34;  Sidh  R3j  renewE  the 
gnnt  QfSediore,ina(leb]'  Mooi  RSj 
to  Owdich  Brahmins,  p.  134;  vici- 
nity of  the  Mobummtdaos,  pp.  134- 
35 ;  Sldh  KSj  pays  lisits  to  Malwa ; 
anecdotes  of  the  »lllageis  of  WirJ. 
hee  and  Oonjii,  pp.  135-36;  cha- 
racter of  Sidfa  Kfij,  pp.  136-38;  he 
b  nicceeded  by  KotanSr  PU,  son 
oFTrecbboowun  PU,  who  was  the 
•on  of  Dev  Pnisid,  the  son  of 
Kshcm  RSi,  the  Mn  of  Bheem 
Dcv  I,  by  Bukooli  Devee,  pp.  76- 
7,  8a-3,  I3& 
VII.  KoomSr  P41  teigns  from  A.D. 
I143  to  A.D.  1174,  pp.  138-57; 
his  peisecution  by  Sidh  Rij,  pp. 
138-40;  ascends  the  throne;  de- 
feats a  conspimcy  aeainst  him ;  and 
puts  lUnh  Dev  to  death,  p.  141  ; 
bii  war  with  nno  Raja  tA  NSgor 
and  Wullfil  Raja  of  Malva,  pp. 
141-44;  his  -mi  with  MuUJki 
Uijoon,  King  tA  the  Koukun,  pp. 
144-45;  HemSchirya,  pp.  145-46; 
lestoration  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nith,  pp.  146-49 ;  conversion  of 
Koomir  PU  to  the  Jain  faith,  pp. 
148-49 ;  expedition  against  Soreth, 
p.  151 1  against  Sim^DT,  pp.  151- 
52  ;  alarm  of  invasion  Irom  the 
east,  p.  15a  ;  rise  of  the  WSg- 
helas,  pL  153 ;  last  dayt  of  Kooni& 
P61,  pp.  I5J-S7- 

Koomlr  PU  hat  two  brothera, 
Myhee  P&l  and  KeerttM  Pil,  and 

*  We  have  placed  the  eonclnsioB  of  the  reign  of  Bheem  Dev  II.  in  A.D.  tzic  on 
the  authority  of  the  Pnibnndh  Ounllmunce  and  Rntun  Mill.  But  one  of  the 
Aboo  inscriptioni, translated  byUr.  Wilson,  and  dated  A.D.  1331,  mentions  Bhe«iii 
Dev  aa  Hidi*  lUj  Adhcerlj  tx  that  date  (see  p.  ati).  This  inscription  is  not, 
however,  given  in  lilll,  and  Ibere  may  be  some  inaccuracy  In  Mr.  Wilson's  state- 
ment, the  difficulty  to  which  we  allnde  not  having  been,  at  the  time,  under  hii 
moaidcntion.  It  is  Tetmrkable  that  in  the  sister  inscription,  No.  XVIII.,  though 
the  anthon,  Tq  t^  and  Wwtoo  PU,  speak  of  Veer  Dhuwnl  as  existing,  and  of 
th«ir  own  snbterviency  to  him  they  say  nothing  of  Bheem  Dev.  When  the  dis- 
Mpmlsation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  i£  Bheem  Dev  II.  Is  considered,  it  need 
not  tnrprise  ns  that  the  time  at  wbicti  hii  authority  ceaaed  should  not  be  fixed 
without  dispute. 


IX.  Mool  R&j  11.,  who  reigns  from 

A.D.    I177    to   A.D.    II79,   p.    159, 

an4  IS  sncceeded  by  his  uncle,  the 
younger  brolher  of  Ujye  P81, 

X.  Bheem  Dev  II.,  who  reigns  from 
A.D.  1179  to  A.D.  1215,  vidt  pp. 
160-81.  Bheem  Dev,  in  A.D.  1178, 
while  his  nephew  is  still  alive,  de- 
feats Shahaboodeen  Ghotee,  p. 
■Go ;  on  his  ascending  the  throne 
be  is  threatened  with  an  invasiMi 
by  Sohud  Dev,  Raja  of  Malwa, 
and  is  snt>sequcntly  attacked  I» 
Urjoon,  Dev,  the  ion  of  Sohud, 
idem  ;  his  contest  with  Someshwur 
Chohin,  King  of  Ujmeer,  and  with 
his  son  PnitheerSj,  as  narrated  by 
Chund  Bhirot,  the  epic  poet  of  RSj- 
pootinS,  pp.  161-78;  Mohammed 
Choree  invades  India,  destroys 
Pnrtheeriij  the  ChohSii,  and  Jye 
Chunder  of  Kanouj,  ppL  178-79 ; 
his  lieutenant,  Kootb-ood-deen,  in- 
vades Goozuat,  defeats  Bheeu 
Dev  and  takes  Unhilpoor,  in  a-d. 
I»94t  pp.  '79-80;  no  permanent 
conquest  is  the  result,  p.  iSo ; 
Koolb-ood-deen,  after  dereating 
the  PurmSis  of  Aboo,  again  take) 
Unhilpoor,  in  A.D.  1196.  Bheem 
Dev  II.  dies,  A.D.   1315,*  but  the 
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yoke  of  the  Mohuinmediuu  is  agKin 
shaken  off,  pp.  iSo-Si, 

Unhilpoor,  Restrospective  view  of,  pp. 
i8t-ioo  i  land  tenures  under  the 
Kings  of,  pp.  185.87  ;  militair 
■flairs,  pp.  187-88  ;  diploniatists, 
p.  [88  ;  customs,  nftngation,  and 
commerce,  pp.  188-89 ;  religions, 
p.  189;  holy  placet,  p.  190: 
domestic  aflairs,  pp.  190-91 ;  de. 
.  scriplion  of  the  c&pital,  ^.  193- 
93 ;  fortress  of  Jnnjoowlra,  pp.  193" 
94;  fortress  <rf  Duhhoee,  pp.  194- 
95  ;  temple  called  Roodra  M&1&  at 
Sidhpoor,  p.  19s  ;  temple  at 
Modheyia,  pp.  195-96 :  temple  at 
'Waghel,  p.  196  ;  Koocds,  idem  ; 
Unks,  pp.  196^7;  wells,  pp,  I97-99- 

Unhilpoor,  The  Wighela  dynasty   of, 

An£k  Solunkhee,  son  of  the  sister  of 

Koomftr  PU's  mother,  obtaiosfrom 

that  king  a  grant  of  the  town  of 

WSghel,  p.  153  i  is  succeeded  by 

Lnwmi  Prusid,  of  Wlghel,  minister 
of  Bheem  Dev  IL,  pp.  iS3-»o>i 
who  is  succeeded  hy  his  ion. 

Veer  Dhuwul,  of  WS^el,  A.D,  1331, 

Ep,  aoi-3  ;  who  emplmrs  the 
rothere  Wustoo  PSl  and  Tej  PSl 
as  his  ministers,  pp.  aoa-3  ;  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

I.  Vecsal  Dev,  pp.  aoa,  *ia  ;  who 
is  succeeded  by 

II.  Urjoon  Dev,  A.t>,  1364.  idem 
who  is  succeeded  by 

III.  SlrangDev,  A.D.  1394.  P-  '"3 
who  is  succeeded  by 

IV.  Kuiun,  sumamed  Ghelo,  idem , 
Gooierat  invaded  and  Unhilpoor 
taken  by  the  officers  of  Allah-ood- 
decn Khiljy.  a.d.  i297,ifl!fmi  Kunin 
flies  towards  Dcvgurh,  nod  his  wife, 
KowlfL  Devee  is  made  prisoner,  p. 
314;  Goozerat  again  invaded  in 
A.D.  1 304,  idem,  story  of  Dewul 
Rlnee,  pp.  aij-i?  ;  fate  of  Kunjn 
and  retnbution  upon  hli  encmJM, 
pp.  218- ig. 


Veerpoor,  Solunkhees  oi,  pp.  126-37. 

Wflghel,  See  "  Unhilpoor— the  WSg- 
hela  dynasty  of;"  temple  at,  ^  190. 

WSghelas  maintain  themselves  in  the 
districts  west  of  the  SJlbhcrmntee, 
in  the  BhU,  at  Wudwln,  and  at 
Syell,  pp.  136,  337-38. 

WSgheUs,  story  of  Wmlio  and  Jeto, 

Wuiho  possesses  Kulol  and  two  hon- 

dred  and  fifty  villages,  p.  357. 
Anund    Dev,    grandson  of  Wurho, 

holds   Kulol,   p.   i6j;    he  has  a 

younger  son, 
Rjbik  Dev,  of  Roopil,  idem ;  liom 

whom  descends, 
Sitmunt  Singh,  of  RoopU,  p.  366, 

who  has  two  sons, 
Wuje  Kuranjee,  of  RoopU,  idim,  and 
Someshwur,  of  Kolwurt,  idem ;  whose 


Bheemjee,   who,   after    the   loss   of 
Roopil,    retires   into    the   Eednr 
~  ~  mtry,  wbeie  he  founds  the  bmi- 
<  of  Poseeni  and  Hnild,  iJtmy 


and 


Lt  JUoowlo 


Wunojee,  who  lettla  al 
the  Sabhermutee,  ubm. 
From  ..jiuDd  Dev  descendi 
Veer  Sin^  of  Kulol,  whose  wife, 
Roodl  RfUiee,  constrvcts  the  weU 
at  Udilej,  p.  36J ;  Veer  Singli'i 
descendants  remam  al  Kulol  nntil 
A.D.  1738,  p.  !i6^  whoa 
BhuguC  Singh,  of  Kulol,  i«tiKS  to 
Lemboduri,  idem, 

WIghcUs,  of  Sinnnd,  Jeto,  the  younger 
brother  of  Worho,  recdvts  the  es- 
tate of  Sinnnd,  p.  S57I  Uidcsom- 
danta,  pp.  400-1. 

Wairigees,  p.  59$. 

Wilo,  the  cWel  of  Dhtnk,  mairka 
Umurit  Bice,  the  Klteejince,  and 
becomes  ontcaste,  p.  338,  he  has 
by  her  three  loni,  ue  *ac<atow  of 
the  Ghordeil  Kltees,  p.  319 ;  mk 


Wilo,  Eblml  or  Ubbre,  King  of  waialc- 
land,  p.  339;  conqneis  Tuliji 
from  TiUiv  D^e,  p.  340  ;  famine 
in  the  lime  of,  p.  241 ;  story  of  his 
son  Ano,  p.  343  ;  storji  of  Kho- 
deeAr,  pp.  343-43  ;  his  ctmtesC  vith 


Walo,  Ebhul  of  Jetpoor,  and  his  son 

Cblmpa,  p.  376. 
WinUber,    the    JbSHa    of,    descend 

from  Prutheenj,  son  of  Chundra- 

Eunghjee  of  Hulwud,  pp.  404,  406, 

413;  see  "Jh31iM." 
WIr.     When  a  place  la  atUclced,  the 

I   pnrauil 
nth  the 

Tccovering  whatever  they  may  have 
c«nied  off,  p.  304 ;  see  ftls:)  pp. 
478.  S43.  &C. 
Witchet,  p.  667. 

WoUsunfl,  or  Wallsudl,  the  tunily  of, 
founded  by 
Gop&ldis,  the  brother  of  Rot  Veenun 
Dev  of  Eedor,    pp.   319-10 ;   he 
le»ve*  two  sons. 
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Huree  Singh  and  Ujnb  Singh,  who 

divide  the  estate,  p,  320. 
Sirdir  Sin^,  ThSkor  of,  rales  at 
Eedur  in  the  absence  of  Row 
ChSndo,  p.  346. 
Wudwfin,  the  JhSJia  of,  descend  from 
PrutheerSj,  son  of  ChtmdrBsunghjee 
of  Hulwod,  pp.  404,  406,  413 ;  see 

"  ihftias." 

Wudwfin,  Urjoon  Singh  of,  p,  406  j  is 
succeeded  by  his  son, 
Subul  Singh,  uUm, 

Wudwln,  C^undra  iitn^  of,  p.  407 ! 
his  fend  with  the  Choortsumfia  of 
Rozkoo  and  their  allies,  the  chief 
of  Limree,  pp.  407-8 ;  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 
Prutheeraj,  p,  407,  who  continnes  at 
feud  with  Limree,  pp.  40S-9,4IO>I2. 

Wnlleh,  Veesobhgee  Gohil  of,  second 
son  of  Bhow  Singh  Rfiwul,  p.  435  1 
his  ^lUidBoD  was 
Megh^i}  or  Mugobbiee,  idem. 

Wullubheepoor,  description  and  legend* 
of,  pp.  9-1S. 

WostooPiUndTeiPai.  See"UnhiI- 
poor,  WSghela  dynasty  of,  Veer 
Dhuwut." 
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